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A CHARMING FELLOW. 

BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPS. 

AUTHOR OF " AUNT MARGARET S TROUBLE," " MABEL S 
PROGRESS," &C., &C. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PARLIAMENT was to meet early in Feb 
ruary. It seemed strange that that fact 
should have any interest for Rhoda 
Maxfield ; nevertheless, so it was. Alger 
non was to go to London, but it was no 
use to be there unless Lord Seely, " our 
cousin," were there also ; and my lord our 
cousin would not be in town before the 
meeting of parliament. Thus the assem 
bling of the peers and commons of this 
realm at Westminster, was an event on 
which poor Rhoda s thoughts were bent 
pretty often, in the course of the twenty- 
four hours. 

Mrs. Errington announced to the whole 
Maxfield family that Algernon was going 
away from Whitford, and accompanied 
the announcement with florid descriptions 
of the glory that awaited her son, in the 
highest Ancra,m style of embellishment. 

"Well," said old Max, after listening 
awhile, " and will this lord get Mr. Alger 
non a place ? " 

Mrs. Errington could not answer this 
i question very definitely. The future was 
vague, though splendid. But of course 
Algy would distinguish himself. That was 
a matter of course. Perhaps he might 
begin as Lord Seely s private secretary. 

" A sekketary ! Humph ! I don t think 
much o that ! " grunted Mr. Maxfield. 

" My dear man, you don t understand 
these things. How should you? Many 
noblemen s sons would only be too de 
lighted to get the position of private 
, secretary to Lord Seely. A man of such 



sovereign 



Maxfield did not altogether dislike to 
hear his lodger hold forth in this fashion. 
He had a certain pleasure in contempla 
ting the future grandeur of Mr. Algernon, 
whose ears he had boxed years ago, on the 
occasion of finding him enacting the battle 
of Waterloo, with a couple of school 
fellows, in the warehouse behind the shop, 
and attacking a Hougoumont of tea-chests 
and flour-barrels, so briskly, as to threaten 
their entire demolition. 

Maxfield was weaving speculations in 
connection with the young man. of so 
wild and fanciful a nature as would have 
astonished his most familiar friends, could 
they have peeped into the brain inside his 
grizzled old head. 

Bat this rose-coloured condition of 
things did not last. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Errington looked 
into his little sitting-room, on her way 
upstairs, and finding him with an account 
book, in which he was, not making, but 
reading entries, she stepped in, and began 
to chat ; if any speech so laboriously con 
descending as hers to Mr. Maxfit-tld may 
be thus designated. Her theme, of course, 
was her son, and her son s prospects. 

" That ll be all very fine for Mr. Alger 
non, to be sure," said Old Max, slowly, 
after some time, " but it ll cost money." 

" Not so much as you think for. Low 
persons who feel themselves in a false 
position, no doubt find it necessary to 
make a show. But a real gentleman can 
afford to be simple." 

" But I take it he ll have to afford other 
things besides being simple ! He ll have 
to afford clothes, and lodging, and maybe 
food. You aren t rich." 

Mrs. Errington admitted the fact. 
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" Algernon ought to find a wife with a 
bit o money," said the old man, looking 
straight and hard into the lady s eyes. 
Those round orbs sustained the gaze, as 
unflinchingly as if they had been made of 
bine china. 

"It is not at all a bad idea," Mrs. 
Errington said, graciously. 

"But then he wouldn t just take the 
first ugly woman as had a fort n." 

" Oh dear no ! " 

" No ; nor yet an old un." 

" Good gracious, man ! of course not! " 

"Young, pretty, good, and a bit o 
money. That s about his mark, eh?" 

Mrs. Errington shook her head patheti 
cally. "She ought to have birth, too," she 
said. "But the woman takes her husband s 
rank ; unless," she added, correcting her 
self, and with much emphasis, "unless she 
happens to be the better born of the 
two." 

" Oh, she does, eh ? The woman takes 
her husband s rank ? Ah ! well that s 
script ral. I have never troubled my head 
about these vain worldly distinctions ; but 
that is script ral." 

Mrs. Errington was not there to discuss 
her landlord s opinions or to listen to 
them ; but he served as well as another to 
be the recipient of her talk about Alger 
non, which accordingly she resumed, and 
indulged in ever- higher nights of boasting. 
Her mendacity, like George Wither s muse, 

As it made wing, so ib made power. 

"The fact is, there is more than one 
young lady on whom my connections in 
London have cast their eye for Algy. 
Miss Pickleham, only daughter of the 
great drysalter, who is- such an eminent 
member of Parliament ; Blanche Fitz- 
snowdon. Judge Whitelamb s lovely niece; 
one of Major-General Indigo s charming 
girls, all of them perfect specimens of the 
Eastern style of beauty their mother 
was an Indian princess, and enormously 
wealthy. But I am in no hurry for my 
boy to bind himself in an engagement : it 
hampers a young man s career." 

"Career!" broke out old Max, who 
had listened to all this, and much more, 
with an increasingly dismayed and lowering 
expression of countenance. "Why, what s 
his career to be ? He s been brought up 
to do nothing ! It ud be his only chance 
to get hold of a wife with a bit o money. 
Then he might act the gentleman at his 
ease ; and maybe his fine friends ud help 
him when they found he didn t want it. 



But as for career it s my opinion as he ll 
never earn his salt ! " 

And with that the old man marched 
across the passage into the shop, taking 
no further notice of his lodger; and she 
heard him slam the little half-door, giving 
access to the store-house, with such force 
as to set the jingling bell on it tinkling 
for full five minutes. 

Mrs. Errington was so surprised by this 
sally, that she stood staring after him for 
some time before she was able to collect 
herself sufficiently to walk majestically 
upstairs. 

" Maxfield s temper becomes more and 
more extraordinary," she said to her son, 
with an air of great solemnity. "The man 
really forgets himself altogether. Do you 
suppose that he drinks, Algy ? or is he, 
do you think, a little touched?" She 
put her finger to her forehead. " Really, 
I should not wonder. There has been a 
great deal of preaching and screeching 
lately, since this Powell came ; and, you 
know, they do say that these Ranters and 
Methodists sometimes go raving mad at 
their field-meetings and love-feasts. You 
need not laugh, my dear boy ; I have 
often heard your father say that nothing 
was more contagious than that sort of 
hysterical excitement. And your father 
was a physician ; and certainly knew his 
profession if he didn t know the world, 
poor man ! " 

"Was Old Max hysterical, ma am?" 
asked Algernon, his whole face lighting 
up with mischievous amusement. And 
the notion so tickled him, that he burst 
out laughing at intervals, as it recurred to 
him, all the rest of the day. 

Betty Grimshaw, and Sarah, the servant- 
maid, and James, helping his father to 
serve in the shop, and the customers who 
came to buy, all suffered from the unusual 
exacerbation of Maxfield s temper, for some 
time after that conversation of his with 
Mrs. Errington. 

It increased, also, the resentful feeling 
which had been growing in his mind 
towards David Powell. The young man s 
tone of rebuke, in speaking of Rhoda s 
associating with the Erringtons, had taken 
Maxfield by surprise at the time ; and he 
had not, he afterwards thought, been 
sufficiently trenchant in his manner of 
putting down the presumptuous reprover. 
He blew up his wrath until it burned hot 
within him ; and, the more so, inasmuch 
as he could give no vent to it in direct 
terms. To question and admonish was 
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the acknowledged duty of a Methodist 
preacher. Conference made no exceptions 
in favour even of so select a vessel as 
Jonathan Maxfield. But Maxfield thought, 
nevertheless, that Powell ought to have 
had modesty and discernment to make the 
exception himself. 

No inquisitor no priest, sitting like a 
mysterious Eastern idol in the inviolate 
shrine of the confessional ever exercised 
a more tremendous power over the human 
conscience, than was laid in the hands of 
a Methodist preacher or leader according 
to Wesley s original conception of his 
functions. But besides the essential dif 
ference between the Romish and Methodist 
systems, that the latter could bring no 
physical force to bear on the refractory, 
there was this important point to be 
noted : namely, that the inquisitor might 
be subjected to inquisition by his flock. 
The priest might be made to come forth 
from the confessional-box, and answer to 
a pressing catechism before all the con 
gregation. In the band-meetings and select 
societies, each individual bound himself to 
answer the most searching questions "con 
cerning his state, sins, and temptations." 
It was a mutual inquisition to which, of 
course, those who took part in it volun 
tarily submitted themselves. 

But the spiritual power wielded by the 
chiefs was very great, as their own sub 
ordination to the conference was very 
complete. Its pernicious effects were, how 
ever, greatly kept in check by the system 
of itinerancy, which required the preachers 
to move frequently from place to place. 

There are few human virtues or weak 
nesses to which, on one side or the other, 
Methodism in its primitive manifestations 
did not appeal. Benevolence, self-sacrifice, 
fervent piety, temperance, charity, were 
all called into play by its teachings. But 
so also were spiritual pride, narrow- 
mindedness, fanaticism, gloom, and pha- 
risaical self-righteousness. Only to the 
slothful, and such as loved their ease 
above all things, early Methodism had no 
seductions to offer. 

Jonathan Maxfield s father and grand 
father had been disciples of John Wesley. 
The grandfather was born in 1710, seven 
years before Wesley, and had been among 
the great preacher s earliest adherents in 
Bristol. 

Traditions of John Wesley s sayings 
and doings were cherished and handed 
down in the family. They claimed kindred 
with Thomas Maxfield, Wesley s first 



preacher, and conveniently forgot or ig 
nored as greater families have done 
those parts of their kinsman s career 
which ran counter to the present course 
of their creed and conduct. For Thomas 
Maxfield seceded from Wesley, but the 
grandfather and father of Jonathan con 
tinued true to Methodism all their lives. 
They married within the "society" (as was 
strictly enjoined at the first conference), and 
assisted the spread of its tenets throughout 
their part of the West of England. 

In the third generation, however, the 
original fire of Methodism had nearly 
burnt itself out, and a few charred sticks 
remained to attest the brightness that had 
been. Never, perhaps, in the case of the 
Maxfields a cramp-natured, harsh breed 
had the fire become a hearth-glow to 
warm their homes with. It had rather been 
like the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
The driest and sharpest will flare for awhile. 

Old Max, nevertheless, looked upon him 
self as an exemplary Methodist. He made 
no mental analyses of himself or of his 
neighbours. He merely took cognisance of 
facts as they appeared to him through the 
distorting medium of his prejudices, temper, 
ignorance, and the habits of a lifetime. 
When he did or said disagreeable things, 
he prided himself on doing his duty. And 
his self-approval was never troubled by 
the reflection that he did not altogether 
dislike a little bitter flavour in his daily life, 
as some persons prefer their wine rough. 

But to do and say disagreeable things 
because it is your duty, is a very different 
matter from accepting, or listening to, dis 
agreeable things, because it is somebody 
else s duty to do and say them ! It was 
not to be expected that Jonathan Maxfield 
should meekly endure rebuke from a young 
man like David Powell. 

And now crept in the exasperating 
suspicion that the young man might have 
been right in his warning ! Maxtield 
watched his daughter with more anxiety 
than he had ever felt about her in his life, 
looking to see symptoms of dejection at 
Algernon s approaching departure. He 
did not know that she had been aware of 
it before it was announced to himself. 

One day her father said to her abruptly, 
" Rhoda, you re looking very pale and out 
o sorts. Your eyes are heavy " (they were 
swollen with crying), "and your face is the 
colour of a turnip. I think I shall send 
you off to Duckwell for a bit of a change." 

Duckwell Farm was owned by Seth, 
Maxfield s eldest son. 
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" I don t want a change, indeed, father," 
said the girl, looking up quickly and 
eagerly. " I had a headache this morn 
ing, but it is quite gone now. That s what 
made me look so pale." 

From that time forward she exerted 
herself to appear cheerful, and to shake 
off the dull pain at the heart which 
weighed her down, until her father began 
to persuade himself that he had been mis 
taken, and over-anxious. She always 
declared herself to be quite well and free 
from care. " And I know she would not 
tell me a lie," thought the old man. 

Alas, she had learned to lie in her words 
and her manner. She had, for the first 
time in her life, a motive for concealment, 
and she used the natural armour of the 
weak duplicity. 

Rhoda had been " good " hitherto, 
because her nature was gentle, and her 
impulses affectionate. She had no strong 
religious fervour, but she lived blame 
lessly, and prayed reverently, and was 
docile and humble-minded. She had 
never professed to have attained, that 
sudden and. complete regeneration of 
spirit which is the prime glory of 
Methodism. But then many good per 
sons lived and died without attaining 
" assurance." Whenever Rhoda thought 
on the subject which, to say the truth, 
was not often, for her nature, though 
sweet and pure, was not capable of much 
spiritual aspiration, and was altogether 
incapable of fervent self -searching, and 
fiery enthusiasm she hoped with simple 
faith that she should be saved if she did 
nothing wicked. 

Her father and David Powell would 
have pointed out to her, that her "doing," 
or leaving undone, could have no influence 
on the matter. But their words bore small 
fruit in her mind. Her father s religious 
teaching had the dryness of an accustomed 
formality to her ears. It had been poured 
into them before she had sense to com 
prehend it, and had grown to be nearly 
meaningless, like the every-day salutation 
we exchange a hundred times, without 
expecting or thinking of the answer. 

David Powell was certainly neither dry 
nor formal, but he frightened her. She 
shut her understanding against the dis 
turbing influence of his words, as she 
would have pressed her fingers into her 
pretty ears to keep out the thunder. And 
then her dream of love had come and filled 
her life. 

In most of us it wonderfully alters the 



focus of the mind s eye with its glamour, 
that dream. To Rhoda it seemed the one 
thing beautiful and desirable. And to 
say all the truth the pain of mind which 
she felt, other than that connected with 
her lover s going away, and which she 
attributed to remorse for the little de 
ceptions and concealments she practised, 
was occasioned almost entirely by the 
latent dread, lest the time should come 
when she should sit lonely, looking at the 
cold ashes of Algy s burnt-out love. For 
she did mistrust bis constancy, although no 
power would have forced the confession 
from her. This blind, obstinate clinging 
to the beloved, was, perhaps, the only form, 
in which self-esteem ever strongly mani 
fested itself in that soft, timid nature. 

There was one person who watched 
Rhoda more understandingly than her 
father did, and who had more serious 
apprehensions on her account. David 
Powell knew, as did nearly all Whitford, 
by this time, that young Errington was 
going away ; and he clearly saw that the 
change in Rhoda was connected with that 
departure. He marked her pallor, her 
absence of mind, her fits of silence, broken 
by forced bursts of assumed cheerfulness. 
Her feigning did not deceive him. 

Albeit of almost equally narrow education 
with Jonathan Maxfield, Powell had gained, 
in his frequent changes of place and contact 
with many strange people, a wider know 
ledge of the world than the Whitford 
tradesman possessed. He perceived how 
unlikely it was, that people like the Erring- 
tons should seriously contemplate allying 
themselves by marriage with " old Max ; " 
but that was not the worst. To the 
preacher s mind, the girl s position was, in 
the highest degree, perilous ; for he con 
ceived that what would be accounted by the 
world the happiest possible solution to such 
a love as Rhoda s, would involve nothing 
less than the putting in jeopardy her eternal 
welfare. He could not look forward 
with any hope to a union between Rhoda 
and such a one as Algernon Errington. 

" The son is a shallow-hearted, fickle 
youth, with the vanity of a boy and the 
selfishness of a man ; the mother, a mere 
worldling, living in decent godlessness." 

Such was David Powell s judgment. 
He reflected long and earnestly. What 
was his calling his business in life ? To 
save souls. He had no concern with any 
thing else. He must seek out and help, 
not only those who needed him, but those 
who most needed him. 
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All conventional rules of conduct, all 
restraining considerations of a merely 
social or worldly kind, were as threads of 
gossamer to this man whensoever they 
opposed the higher commands which he 
believed to have been laid upon him. 

Jonathan Maxfield was falling away 
from godliness. He, too evidently, was 
willing to give up his daughter into the 
tents of the heathen. The pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world had taken 
hold of the old man. Satan had ensnared 
and bribed him with the bait of worldly 
ambition. From Jonathan there was no 
real help to be expected. 

In the little garret- chamber, where he 
lodged in the house of a widow one of 
the most devout of the Methodist congre 
gation the preacher rose from his knees 
one midnight, and took from his breast the 
little, worn, pocket-Bible, which he always 
carried. A bright, cold moon shone in at 
the uncurtained window, but its beams did 
not suffice to enable him to read the small 
print of his Bible. He had no candle ; but he 
struck a light with a match, and, by its 
brief flare, read these words, on which his 
finger had fallen as he opened the book 

"How hast thou counselled him that 
hath no wisdom ? And how hast thou 
plentifully declared the thing as it is ? 

" To whom hast thou uttered words ? 
and whose spirit came from thee ? " 

He had drawn a lot, and this was the 
answer. 

The leading was clear. He would speak 
openly with Bhoda himself. He would pray 
and wrestle ; he would argue and exhort. 
He would awaken her spirit, lulled to sleep 
by the sweet voice of the tempter. 

It would truly be little less than a 
miracle, should he succeed by the mere 
force of his earnest eloquence, in per 
suading a young girl like Bhoda to 
renounce her first love. 

But, then, David Powell believed in 
miracles. 

HAMLET AND THE PLAYWRIGHTS. 



SHAKESPEARE was long regarded, by a 
very large public, much in the light of a coat 
that could not be made to fit without very 
considerable altering and mending. Here 
curtailment was held to be necessary, and 
much valuable matter was accordingly 
shorn away ; there new-shaping was coun 
selled, involving serious sacrifice of original 
form and symmetry; and, now and again, 
the old garment was patched with new 



cloth of very different substance and 
value. When upon the re-opening of the 
theatres at the Restoration, the plays of 
Shakespeare stole back one by one to the 
stage, it was with so changed an aspect that 
they were hardly to be recognised : the 
adapters had dealt with them so strangely. 
There can be little doubt that Nahum 
Tate s judgment to the effect that the 
writings of Shakespeare were as "a heap 
of jewels unstrung and unpolished," met 
with very general support. 

In the first instance the tragedy of 
Hamlet escaped the misfortunes that 
fell to the lot of the other plays. The 
leading character was nobly sustained by 
the great Mr. Betterton, and no charge 
could be brought against the represen 
tation, except upon the score of inj udicious 
abbreviation. Some compression was of 
course expedient, if only on account of 
the question of time ; the work is of un 
usual length, and if performed from the 
first line to the last, would have occupied 
the stage for at least four hours. It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether the 
tragedy was ever presented in its entirety, 
even to the playgoers of the Elizabethan 
period ; in any case, theatrical perform 
ances were then usually limited to some 
two hours, as appears by the prologue to 
King Henry the Eighth, and the Induction 
to the Alchemist. Nevertheless, certain 
of the omissions from the acting edition 
of Betterton s time were quite unwarrant 
able. For instance, twelve important lines 
were expunged from the impressive speech 
beginning, "Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us ; " and it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Betterton did not excise altogether the 
famous address to the players* 

Still the form of the work had not been 
meddled with ; the poet s text had been 
retrenched, but it as yet remained undis- 
figured by interpolation; this forbearance 
being probably due less to reverence for 
Shakespeare, than to a perception of the 
difficulties attending any remodelling of 
his work. Then came Voltaire, strong in 
his adherence to the forms of the classic 
stage of Greece and Rome, loud and lofty 
in his scorn of the romantic drama of 
England. It is true that he preached one 
thing and practised another: fettering 
himself with regard for "the unities" only 
so long as suited his convenience ; and 
slipping loose again just whenever he 
chose. His tragedies of Brutus, Zaire, 
Merope, Tancrede, Semiramis, all outrage 
more or less those laws of dramatic compo- 
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M:I ho had proclaimed in his professed 
a. -Notion to the prescriptions of the classical 
stage. In short, he has been justly 
described as "a writer, who, while strenu 
ously maintaining certain theories, know 
ingly and wilfully evades them, trusting 
to the general stupidity of the public not 
to find him. out." But he lifted up his 
voice and denounced in very violent terms 
the barbarous condition of the British 
drama, and especially the numberless 
errors and incongruities of whichEngland s 
greatest poet had been guilty. We will 
follow Murphy s translation of the dis- 
course concerning Shakespeare, which is 
prefixed to the tragedy of Semiramis : "I 
do not mean," writes Voltaire, " to justify 
the tragedy of Hamlet in every particular ; 
it is, in fact, a barbarous piece, abounding 
with such gross absurdities, that it would 
not be tolerated by the vulgar of France 
and Italy. The hero of the play runs mad 
in the second act, and his mistress meets 
with the same misfortune in the third. 
The Prince takes Ophelia s father for a 
rat, and kills him : in despair she throws 
herself into a river. Her grave is dug on 
the stage ; the Gravedigger, with a skull 
in his hand, amuses himself with a string 
of miserable jests, and the Prince answers 
them in language equally disgusting. 
Hamlet, his mother, and father-in-law, 
drink together on the stage. They divert 
themselves with bottle songs (chansons a 
bo ire), they quarrel, they fight, they kill. 
One would imagine this play the pro 
duction of a drunken savage. And yet, 
among these absurdities, which render the 
English drama absolutely barbarous, there 
are some strokes in Hamlet worthy of the 
most exalted genius. This has always 
been matter of astonishment to me ; it 
looks as if nature, in pure sport, diverted 
herself with mixing in Shakespeare s head 
everything sublime and great, with all 
that can be conceived, low, mean and 
detestable." 

Murphy, in his Gray s Inn Journal (No. 
41, July 28th, 1753), published a reply to 
this extraordinary effort of criticism. " Is 
it thus," he demands, "the elegant and 
sensible Voltaire speaks of Shakespeare ? 
I would ask yourself, sir, is this criticism 
candid t Is it a fair analysis, a true 
account of the tragedy in question ? . . . . 
Hamlet, sir, does not run mad ; if he did, 
King Lear has proved what a beautiful 
distress might arise from it. Hamlet 
counterfeits madness, for his own private 
end. Nobody ever imagined that he thinks 



he is killing a rat when he slays Polonius. 
If you will be pleased to recollect the 
passage, you will find that he takes him 
for his better, meaning the King, and the 
rat is only mentioned to save appearance." 
This, we may note, is but a prosaic expla 
nation. Hamlet s explanation is not to be 
understood literally, but is rather referable 
to that fantastic humour distinguishing 
many of his utterances, and forming a 
curious constituent of a very complex 
character. " Ophelia does undoubtedly 
run mad," Murphy proceeds; "the desola 
tion of her mind arises from filial piety : 
her virtue and her misfortunes make her 
respectable. Give me leave to add her 
distress is, perhaps, the most pathetic 
upon any stage. It is true she sings in 
misery, and that is not usual in grave and 
serious tragedy ; but it occurs in nature, 
and what Shakespeare saw in nature, he 
transplanted into his drama. He knew of 
no rules to restrain him, and if he did, he 
scorned the restraint. . . . That Ophelia s 
grave is dug upon the stage, cannot be 
denied ; but that very indecorum produces 
a string of beautiful reflections, and such 
a vein of morality as cannot be paralleled 
by the scene Francaise. I cannot recollect 
that Hamlet ever shocked me with miser 
able jests upon this occasion ; nor do I 
remember that any of the personages are 
such honest bottle companions, as to 
carouse and sing merry catches on the 
stage, &c., &c." 

Garrick s alteration of Hamlet was 
probably due, in part, to his regard for 
the judgment of Voltaire, and, in part, 
to the civilities received at his hands. 
For Voltaire had invited him to Ferney, 
renewing, at the same time, his scoffs 
at Shakespeare. Garrick had replied 
rather servilely : " Could I have been 
the means of bringing our Shakespeare 
into some favour with M. de Voltaire, I 
should have been happy indeed." But, in 
truth, Garrick had little real reverence for 
Shakespeare. Otherwise, he would surely 
have refrained from meddling with Ham 
let, and have left unsoiled by his finger 
marks " the rubbish of the fifth act," as 
he^had the audaeity to call it. For thirty 
years he had been content to adhere to the 
original test. His alterations were first 
exhibited upon the stage in 1/72. He was 
careful not to print his revised edition. 
Humour alleged, indeed, that he grew 
ashamed of his handiwork, and that the 
original copy of his adaptation was, by his 
express direction, buried with him in 
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Westminster Abbey. But some account 
of tliis amended Hamlet has been pre 
served by the actor s biographer, Tom 
Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies. The 
first act, which he held to be immoderately 
long, he divided into two the first ending 
with Hamlet s determined resolution to 
watch, with Horatio and Marcellus, in 
expectation of seeing the Ghost. In con 
sequence of this arrangement, the original 
third act now became the fourth, and the 
later scenes of the play underwent violent 
change. Laertes was rendered a more 
estimable personage, his plot with the 
King being entirely altered. Hamlet, 
having escaped from Rosencrantz and 
Gnildenstern, returns, firmly resolved 
upon revenge. The Gravediggers and 
Osric are omitted from the list of dra 
matis personre. No information is fur 
nished touching the fate of Ophelia, who 
quietly disappears from the scene. The 
Queen, instead of being poisoned upon the 
stage, is led away in a state of insanity, 
due to remorse. Hamlet rushes upon the 
King, who draws his sword and defends 
himself, but is slain in the combat. Hamlet 
and Laertes die of their wounds. 

It should be stated that the public did 
not object to the amended Hamlet. The 
omission of the Gravediggers would, it 
was apprehended, greatly disappoint the 
gallery ; but the performance passed off 
tranquilly, if it roused no enthusiasm. And 
even after Garrick s retirement, his version 
continued in possession of the stage. It 
was not until 1780 that the original 
text was revived, and Garrick s alteration 
banished from the theatre for ever. 

On Garrick s behalf, it is to be said that he 
was encouraged by many of the best critics 
of the time : by Stevens, for instance, who 
accounted the alteration " a circumstance 
in favour of the poet," such as he had 
been longing for ; and held that, after the 
third act of the tragedy, the genius of 
Shakespeare " retires, or only plays bo- 
peep through the rest of the piece ; " by 
Dr. Hoadly, who thought too little, rather 
than too much, had been altered, and pro 
posed various other deviations from the 
text ; and by Murphy, who, although he 
professed to censure the revised edition of 
the play, was quite prepared to concede 
that the original fencing-scene was " a 
wretched expedient," and that, if Garrick 
had there plied the prnning-knife and 
added, " from his own invention, something 
of real importance to bring about a noble 
catastrophe, he would have shown his 



judgment." Altogether, we may conclude 
that if Garrick was, in this respect, no 
wiser than his generation, he was, at any 
rate, just as wise. 

Tate Wilkinson, as a provincial manager, 
bethought him of introducing the altered 
Hamlet to the playgoers of the country, and 
applied to Benjamin Victor, the treasurer 
of Drury Lane, on the subject. " It is not 
in my power," wrote Victor in reply, " to 
send you the corrections lately made in 
Hamlet; no such favour can be granted 
to anyone. I presume the play will never 
be printed with the alterations, as they are 
far from being universally liked ; nay, they 
are greatly disliked by the million, who 
love Shakespeare with all his glorious 
absurdities, and will not suffer a bold in 
truder to cut him up." But this was 
a mere flourish on Mr. Victor s part ; the 
million cared little about the matter, 
and Mr. Victor s love for Shakespeare was 
in truth very inconsiderable ; at any rate, 
it had not hindered him from himself 
cutting up the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
altering and adding to the comedy, treat 
ing it very freely indeed, to render it, as 
he believed, more effective in performance. 
Tate Wilkin son was not to be beaten, how 
ever. Failing Garrick s version, he re 
solved upon revising the play himself, and 
he has ventured to print his " jumble," as 
he justly calls it, in the first volume of his 
Wandering Patentee. It is professedly on 
the plan of Gibber s alteration of Richard 
the Third ; made up, for the most part, of 
extracts from the other plays. " The reader 
will meet," says Wilkinson, "several obso 
lete passages from Shakespeare that to 
one not very familiar with that author s 
wonderful productions, may afford- some 
entertainment." In this precious edition 
of the tragedy, the first act ends with the 
line, " Though all the earth o erwhelms 
them to men s eyes ; " the second with the 
line, " That ever I was born to set it right." 
The third and fourth acts are the second 
and third of the original. Wilkinson s 
fifth act begins with " There s matter in 
these sighs," and goes on regularly to 
Laertes speech, "Too much water hast 
thou poor Ophelia ; " then the catastrophe 
is suddenly brought about. The Grave- 
diggers and the funeral of Ophelia, Osric, 
and the formal fencing scene, are all dis 
pensed with. Hamlet returns and accusing 
the King of murder, "they fight round," 
so runs the stage direction, while the 
Queen "rushes out shrieking." The King 
falls, and dying " makes no sign ; " a liberal 
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extract being here introduced from the 
scene of the death of Cardinal Beaufort in 
the second part of King Henry the Sixth. 
Laertes entering, fiercely attacks Hamlet, 
crying, " This for my King and sister ; 
This for my father s death ! " Cries Horatio : 
" My Prince in danger ! Let me bare my 
breast ! " and, according to the stage 
direction, he rushes between ; Hamlet re 
ceives a first then a second wound, and falls 
into Horatio s arms. Captain and guards 
enter. 

Hamlet. Bash youth, thou st slain thy King, nay, 

more, thy friend. 

The loss of life afflicts me not, Laertes ; 
My blood is due for thy dear father s death, 
A fated unknown victim ! Poor Ophelia ! 
For her my agonising heart weeps faster 
Than all the crimson drops thy sword has drawn. 

Horatio. It may be yet within the power of art 

Hamlet. Dream not of art, nor stir in my last 

moments ; 
I feel Death s arm, nor shrink within his grasp. 

Laertes. I m lost. Thy ways, Heaven ! are 

intricate ; 
If I have erred, impute it not 

Hamlet. When thou hast learnt the mystery from 

Horatio, 

Thou lt pity and forgive. All I request is, 
Comfort my hapless mother ease her sorrows 
Relieve my country from distracting broils. 
I could disclose ; but, oh ! I die. Horatio, 
Thou livest report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

and so on to the end. " This," says Wil 
kinson, " was acted at all my theatres, and 
well received, whether with any degree of 
desert I will not presume to say." 

Of another extraordinary edition of 
Hamlet, Boaden gives some account in 
his Life of John Kemble. The biographer 
had found the book in the actor s library, 
and hastily assumed it to be " the very 
copy of the play upon which Garrick s 
alterations had been made," conjecturing, 
further, that Kemble had received it as a 
curiosity from Mrs. Garrick, when she 
had presented him with " the cane with 
which Mr. Garrick walked abroad." There 
is no evidence of this, however ; and in 
the two editions there are many varia 
tions the mangling has been done 
" with a difference." In this version 
the voyage to England, the execution 
of Roseiicrantz and Guildenstern, the 
funeral of Ophelia; "all the wisdom of 
the Prince and the rude jocularity of the 
Gravediggers " are omitted. Hamlet bursts 
in upon the King and his court, and 
Laertes reproaches him with the deaths of 
Polonius and Ophelia. The exasperation of 
both is at its height, when the King inter 
poses : he had commanded Hamlet to 
depart for England, and he declares that 
he will no longer endure such rebellious 



conduct, but that his wrath shall at length 
fall heavy upon the Prince. " First, feel 
you mine!" cries Hamlet; and he in 
stantly stabs Claudius. The Queen rushes 
out, imploring the attendants to save her 
from her son s violence. Laertes, behold 
ing treason and murder before him, and 
desirous of avenging his father, his sister, 
and the King, fiercely attacks Hamlet, 
who falls mortally wounded. Horatio is 
about to cross swords with Laertes, when 
Hamlet commands him to desist, assuring 
him that it was the hand of Heaven which 
administered, by Laertes, "that precious 
balm for all his wounds." The audience are 
then informed that the miserable mother 
had dropped in a trance ere she could 
reach her chamber-door. Hamlet implores 
for her " an hour of penitence ere madness 
end her." He then joins the hands of 
Laertes and Horatio, and commands them 
to unite their virtues and form a sort of 
coalition ministry, " to calm the troubled 
land;" the play concluding with the 
original lines as to taking up the bodies. 
The alterations were written in " a mean 
and trashy, commonplace manner;" and, 
as Boaden held, sullied the page of Shakes 
peare not less than they disgraced the 
taste and judgment of Mr. Garrick. 

We will now turn to certain operations 
upon the tragedy performed by continental 
surgeons. Hamlet was first translated and 
equipped for representation upon the 
French stage, at a time when the Theatre 
Franfais was absolutely governed by con 
ventionalism, was devout in its reverence 
for " the unities," and for the antique 
forms of dramatic composition. As yet 
war had not been declared between the 
classicists and the romanticists, if indeed 
the latter can be said to have yet existed 
in France, as an organised and represen 
tative faction. Hamlet was taken in hand 
by M. Ducis, and duly placed upon the 
Procrustean bed of classical prescription. 
The tragedy was to be shaped anew, to 
suit the traditions of the Frai^ais. The 
adapter cut and carved, lopped and 
topped, with his eyes upon the examples 
of Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, and other 
of the great contributors to the strict re 
pertory of French tragedy. The Ghost was 
struck from the list of dramatis persona?. 
"Buried Denmark," though often dis 
cussed, is never visible to the audience ; 
it was feared that a French pit would not 
tolerate the spectre. Had there not been 
scoffing at the ghost in Serniramis ? 
Claudius was made to descend from the 
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throne: lie was no more a monarch, but 
appeared in the reduced form of a common 
place conspirator, who had been concerned 
in murdering the late king. Ophelia s 
parentage underwent change ; she Avas 
converted into the daughter of Claudius, 
Polouius being otherwise deprived of all 
importance in the play. Laertes was 
omitted altogether, while Horatio was 
renamed Noreestes. Osric and the Grave- 
diggers shared the fate of Laertes, and 
were forbidden a share in the representa 
tion. The conduct of the play was, indeed, 
altogether altered. The hero does not 
make his appearance until the second act. 
The royal palace of Denmark is through 
out the scene of action. Says a critic of 
fifty years ago " There is nothing finer 
on the stage than the entree of the French 
Hamlet." A group of courtiers express 
general alarm at the violent conduct of 
Hamlet, who, uttering frightful outcries, 
is rushing through the palace, fancying 
himself pursued by the ghost of his father. 
" In an instant you hear his frantic and 
broken exclamations, and he runs on the 
stage, which he courses with terrific wild- 
ness, productive of the most wonderful 
effect. The entrance and powerful acting 
of Talma, in this scene, drew down 
thunders of applause, loud and long con 
tinued, as ever shook the walls of a 
theatre." The introduction of an urn of 
classical pattern, supposed to contain the 
ashes of the dead king, forms the leading 
incident of the fourth act. Ophelia is not 
drowned, nor is Polonius stabbed. Hamlet 
is left alive at the end. Claudius, with 
due regard for classical propriety, is 
quietly disposed of behind the scenes. The 
Queen perishes by her own dagger at the 
close of the play. Talma s Hamlet was, 
from all accounts, nobly supported by the 
Queen of the great tragic actress Madlle. 
Duchesnois. As Hamlet, Talma wore 
robes of white and black, " simply but 
beautifully composed," and altogether un 
like " the highly improper costume which 
has obtained such illegitimate authority 
for itself, upon the English stage. The 
era of Hamlet was that of Macbeth, and 
of our own Edward the Confessor, at 
whose court the Royal Dane was received. 
Our own inexcusable dress-mongers attire 
him precisely in the finery of the French 
Henry the Fourth, or the English James 
the First. Can anyone invent an apology 
for the sad and blundering infatuation 
that continues to us, at such a period us 
the present, an error, merely because it 



prescriptive, which any schoolboy might 
&gt;o supposed capable of pointing out ? " 
[t will be observed that there was not 
wanting an advocate for correctness in 
ihe matter of stage costume, even so far 
aack as 1810. 

By way of further note upon the Hamlet 
of Ducis and its interpretation by Talma, 
we may quote from the Diary of Haydon, 
the painter, who, with his friend David 
Wilkie, visited Franco in 1814, during 
he brief peace that followed upon Bona 
parte s exile to Elba. "At Versailles we 
saw Ducis^s adaptation of Hamlet to the 
French stage. The innocence and weak 
ness of Ophelia were lost, and Hamlet was 
a blubbering boy. Bat when Hamlet was 
talking to his mother, and fancied, for a 
moment, he saw his father s ghost, Talma 
was terrific it really shook my ortho 
doxy. The Ghost was not seen. There 
was really a cause for this stupor, and his 
talking, as if he only saw what we did not, 
frightened us all. 

In the next scene, Hamlet brings in 
an urn with his father s ashes this was 
thoroughly French; yet, when he made 
his mother swear on the urn that she 
knew nothing of the murder, and touch 
the ashes, there was an awful silence 
throughout the house. Ducis has entirely 
lost that feeling of grief which passeth 
show - his Hamlet s grief is all show." 

A later adaptation of Hamlet to the 
French stage dealt with the play, less with 
a view of forcing it into a classical mould, 
than with a desire of converting it, as 
much as possible, to melodramatic uses. 
The adapters were Alexandre Dumas and 
Paul Meurice. This was in 1848, when 
Dumas had opened his own Theatre His- 
torique, in rivalry of the Porte St. Martin. 
Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge having run 
its course, Hamlet was produced. The 
alterations were considerable; the play 
lost very much of its original complexion. 
Now, there was borrowing from the stiff 
arti&ce, the pompous demeanour and de 
clamation of conventional French tragedy ; 
now, there was ranting and raving, after 
the latest fashion of highly-seasoned boule 
vard melodrama. It is scarcely worth 
while to examine the Dumas version scene 
by f cene ; we will turn to the last act, and 
note the new turn given to the catastrophe. 
Hamlet, it will be seen, is not slain by the 
poisoned rapier of Laertes ; and the Ghost 
reappears, to speak the " tag," and con 
clude the performance. Claudius is killed 
by the difficult process of compelling him 
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to drain the poisoned cup, from which 
Gertrude has already sipped death. Laertes 
dies, indeed, the victim of politeness. He 
acquiesces in a change of weapons, and is 
then wounded by his own "unbated and 
envenomed " foil. He has failed to hit 
Hamlet, however, who thus escapes alto 
gether uninjured. As the reader will bear 
in mind, the original stage direction in re 
gard to the final fencing-bout runs thus : 
"Laertes wounds Hamlet, then, in scuffling, 
they change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds 
Laertes." But this, in the version of MM. 
Dumas and Meurice, is altered to : 
" Hamlet strikes up the foil of Laertes. It 
falls : Hamlet picks it up and offers, instead 
of it, his own, to his adversary." 

Laertes. Your pardon, but this foil 
Is yours, not mine. 

Hamlet (courteously.) A change of arms. 
Laertes (aside.) I m sped! [They play. 

The text is then followed pretty accu 
rately up to the moment of the Queen s 
drinking from the poisoned cup. But from 
this catastrophe the tragedy assumes a new 
form, the concluding incidents and speeches 
being the distinct invention and sole pro 
perty of the French playwrights. Our 
translation, we may note, is borrowed from 
the Athenaeum of January 22nd, 1848, 
when, in a printed form, the now French 
Hamlet was submitted to the examination 
of an English reviewer. 

Hamlet (forcing the King to drink.) Incestuous 

murderer ! Thou shalt drain the cup. 
Ah, curst one ! Findest there thy pearl ! J 

[The GHOST appears, visible to HAMLET 0/11,7. 

The Ghost! The Ghost! 

Comest thou to see thy slayers slain, dark shade ? 
[To the COURTIERS, on the GHOST making a sign to 

him. 
Forth with ye ! Leaee us. . . He who steps this 

way 

Shall make no second step. What ! I am King, 
King^of your lives, King of their agonies. 
Betwixt us five we must play out our play. 
Go ! \_Exewnt COURTIERS sloidy. 

Turn ! Behold ye aught, ye dying ones ? 

Laertes. Heaven s mercy ! The dead King ! 
The King. My Brother! 

The Queen. My Lord ! 

Laertes (to the GHOST.) Mercy! 
The Ghost. Thy hot blood urged thee towards 

the abyss, 

Laertes ! Heaven hath stricken thee by thy crime ; 
But thou wilt find, where every heart is known, 
Its sentence less severe ! Tray thou, and die ! 

[LAERTES dies. 
The Queen. Pity! Opifcy! 
The Ghost. Thy sin was all of love, 
Too feeble one ! Heaven lovcth those who love. 
Go ! tears have washed the stain from off thy soul. 
Here woman ! Queen in Heaven ! Hope thou and 
die ! [_The QUEEN dies. 

The King. Pardon ! 
The Ghost. Vile murderer ! Pardon ? None for 

thee! 
For thy foul crimes ; within its burning round, 



Hell s cruellest torments are top mild reward ; 
Incestuous traitor, go ! Despair and die ! 

\The KING &lt; 

Hamlet. And I? Must I remain, sad orphan ! In TO 
To breathe Earth s air impregnate with such woo ? 
Actor, whom God did in his wrath select, 
If I ill-read my part, ill-played my play, 
Scared by niy task weary, ere yet twas tried 
In place of one I have done four to death, 
Say, will Heaven lean its heavy hand upon me ? 
What chastisement awaits me ? 

The Ghost. Tnou SHALT LIVE ! 

[THE CURTAIX FALLS.] 

This new way of ending an old play is 
certainly surprising. It is difficult to un 
derstand how the Ghost, merely upon 
Hamlet s bidding, is able to become sud 
denly visible to the King, Queen, and 
Laertes, who had previously been un 
conscious of the spectre s presence. Nor 
are the playwright s views upon the sub 
ject of poetic justice particularly intelli 
gible. Hamlet is sentenced to live by 
way of punishment not for having com 
pelled Claudius to drink poison but in 
that his dilatoriness in killing the King is 
supposed to have brought about the deaths 
of four others Ophelia, Polonius, Laertes, 
and the Queen. Prayer and death, hope 
and death, and despair and death, are the 
respective dooms allotted to Laertes, Ger 
trude, and Claudius. But MM, Dunias 
and Meurice did not, perhaps, affect any 
great regard for the designs of their 
author; they aimed chiefly at bringing 
the curtain down upon an effective catas 
trophe. And it should be said they con 
tented their public. The ne\v version of 
Hamlet was relished all the more for the 
new French method of dressing and serving 
it up ; crowds flocked to the Theatre 
Historique, and M. Melingue s melo 
dramatic interpretation of the leading 
part won for him extraordinary applause. 
Nor can Englishmen, after all, with any 
sense of fairness or decency, censure this 
Gallic treatment of their poet. Hamlet 
had been grossly tinkered and tampered 
with, as we have shown, by Garrick and 
Tate Wilkinson ; andyet the outragehadnot 
moved the British lion one jot. In truth our 
playgoers had long tolerated, and in such 
wise connived at, a systematic maltreat 
ment of Shakespeare by adapters of all 
kinds. Few had been found to object, at 
any rate no hissing was heard, when 
Romeo and Juliet, and King Lear, were 
provided with comfortable, in lieu of 
tragical, conclusions the Capulets and 
Montagues became fast friends, Lear was 
restored to reason, and lived happily ever 
afterwards, his daughter Cordelia having 
become the fond wife of his faithful sub- 
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ject, Edgar; Macbeth had been permitted 
a last dying speech and confession; the 
Tempest had been re-fashioned by Drydeu ; 
the Taming of the Shrew cnt down to 
a farce; the Midsummer Night s Dream 
converted into an opera ; and, to make an 
end of enumeration, Richard the Third 
altered out of all recognition by Gibber. 
All this cutting and wounding of the poet 
had, indeed, met rather with the approval 
than the reprehension of the public. Nor, 
while blaming the doings of the past, have 
we altogether cause for self -congratulation, 
upon the proceedings of to-day. For even 
now, when Richard the Third occupies 
the stage, it is the tragedy according to 
Gibber s text, and not Shakespeare s, that 
is presented to the public. 

CURIOUS OLD CHINA. 

IN THREE PARTS. PART I. 

LIKE other mild forms of insanity, 
chinamania has its peculiar phases, and 
attacks different individuals in very dif 
ferent ways. Chinamaniacs of a broad 
catholic turn of mind, collect largely, and 
purchase crockery of every kind, while 
born specialists confine themselves to a 
particular school, and care for nothing 
beyond it. One harmless creature abandons 
itself to majolica, and another to early 
English china; one values the peculiar 
character of the paste, or the glaze, and 
raves about lustre, marzacotto and Bristol 
spiral ; another, afflicted with Chaffers on 
the brain, labours to commit to memory 
the works of that enthusiastic guide, and 
is thoroughly prepared to discuss for 
hours the vexed question, whether the 
famous Bow figures and Bee pots were 
made at Bow or at Chelsea. Others 
but these are weaker vessels really care 
whether the things are pretty or not, and, 
like shallow pretenders, allow artistic 
feeling to influence their purchases. I 
hardly know whether these people de 
serve the name of Chinamaniacs at all, 
any more than those who collect only 
such pieces as possess a certain historic 
interest, and I may premise that it is to 
this latter class that my present remarks 
are mainly addressed. 

It may perhaps be objected that many 
of the specimens mentioned by me hardly 
come under the denomination of china, 
but leaving for the moment all fine dis 
tinctions as to what is and is not china, 
the comparative merits of Oriental and 
European porcelain, the virtues of Lard 



paste and soft paste, and the proper dis 
tinction between pottery and porcelain, I 
will at once proceed to descant upon 
those curious examples of the fictile art, 
on which the cunning hand of the potter 
has impressed the tastes and fashions, the 
popular sentiments, and the political 
passions of his time. 

The finest specimens of majolica are 
adorned with paintings of scriptural, my 
thological, or allegorical subjects, and are 
therefore devoid of positive historical 
value ; but the minor efforts of the Italian 
potters are full of interest. Presents of 
majolica were frequently interchanged 
among the nobles of the sixteenth century, 
and in these cases the plates and dishes 
were adorned with the arms and portrait 
of the donor or the recipient, and some 
times with the arms of both. One class 
of these presents is peculiarly interesting. 
Plates, jugs, or deep saucei-s, called 
" amatorii," were offered by a cavalier 
to his ladye-love, painted with her 
portrait, and inscribed with her name, 
with the complimentary addition, DIVA 
or BELLA as CECILIA BELLA 
GrIULIA DIVA. These portraits at the 
present moment are less interesting as 
memorials of dead and gone loves and 
vows, fragile as the material upon which 
they are recorded, than as exact records 
of the costume of the day. Wide latitude 
seems to have prevailed. One young lady, 
MINERVA BELLA, at the bottom of a 
plate, has her hair in multitudinous plaits, 
and wears a handsome dress with a " low 
body;" while the beautiful CECILIA, 
smiling on a jug, wears her wealth of 
yellow hair in a few ringlets, looking like 
a front," and rolled up in an enormous 
mass behind, as big as the head altogether, 
and confined by a green ribbon. This 
young lady, by no means unlovely, is also 
dressed in a "low body," from which 
springs the mysterious covering known in 
America as an "illusion waist," sur 
mounted by a lace ruff, closing round the 
throat. The lady s name is generally 
written on a scroll, often oddly disposed. 
At the South Kensington Museum will be 
found at the bottom of a dark blue and 
yellow plateau, a picture of a lady who is 
clearly endeavouring to read her own 
name on the curly scroll before her. The 
contraction adapted by the artist has 
evidently puzzled the fair Susanna, who 
is trying to hunt up the wandering letters, 
SVANNA BELLA. Another lady, on a 
plate of ruby and gold lustre, is looking 
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rather gloomily at the motto inscribed on 
a ribbon, curling about in front of ber. 
"He who steers his bark well is always in 
port," may be a sententious maxim, but it 
has little of the dash of the amorous 
cavalier. Sometimes, in place of the 
lady s portrait, was adopted a humbler 
decoration, somewhat after what I may 
call the "Valentine" style of art such 
as two hands clasped over a fire, and 
above them a heart, pierced with darts. 
A beautiful specimen of this kind of 
amatory dish is at South Kensington. 
The male hand is adorned with a thumb 
ring, the female with two rings on the 
second and two on the fourth finger. The 
heart above them is in ruby lustre, trans 
fixed with three arrows (why three ?) and 
underneath the hands is a fire, the flames 
in yellow lustre. The border is of rays in 
golden lustre, between which are flowers 
in raby on a white ground, with pale 
greyish blue outlines and shading. This 
may have been an engagement or betrothal 
plate. At the British Museum are several 
of these amatories. On one of these 
Cupid is riding on a stick, on another 
the god is mounted on a bird the first 
is a fine specimen of Gubbio ware, of 
which middle-aged chinamaniacs will 
recollect a large quantity was bought 
for the Museum, at the sale of the Berhal 
collection. Very much after St. Valentine 
is a design mentioned by Marryat, "a 
heart transfixed with a sword and an 
arrow, over a burning flame, bedewed by 
tears falling from two eyes placed above," 
also these, " a greyhound with a heart in 
its mouth," and the two following, men 
tioned by Passeri. One of these is signed by 
the famous Maestro Giorgio Andivoli a 
female head, having beneath, DANIELLA 
DIVA, and above a wounded heart, with 
" Oirne " ! These dishes were not presented 
empty, but filled with fruit or flowers. Now 
that a fashion has sprung up for costly 
valentines, perhaps we may live to see 
this pretty old Italian custom revived. It 
would at least afford the artists of the 
nineteenth century an opportunity of 
doing something original, if only in the 
way of amatory designs. 

While the finer majolica was enlisted in 
the service of love, the coarser kinds of 
pottery were frequently employed to cari 
cature, as well as to celebrate, public men. 
The brown stoneware jugs made in Ger 
many, and now generally called "grey 
beards," were in England christened 
"Bellarmines," in derision of Cardinal 



Bellarmine, and in compliment to that 
Scottish Solomon, King James, who had 
produced a rejoinder to the celebrated 
letter in which the cardinal sought to 
detach English Roman Catholics from 
their allegiance. As the art of potting 
advanced in England, the humour of the 
people frequently found vent in quaint 
pocket-pistols of brown earthenware topped 
by the heads of political celebrities, such 
as Lord Brougham and Daniel O Connell. 
In France, the Nevers ware of the later 
and coarser period formed an excellent 
vehicle for the expression of popular sen 
timents. It may be denounced as vulgar, 
both in paste and in mottoes ; but, on the 
Macaulay principle of sometimes reading 
history by the light of a street ballad, it 
is none the less valuable on that account. 
During the eighteenth century, the ISTevers 
faience reproduced all the popular songs 
and sayings, and the bouts rimes, which 
in our day are confined to dessert crackers. 
Persons setting-up house had their china 
made for them at Nevers ; pieces were 
presented to the parish priest ; and many 
more bore designs of a bacchanalian cha 
racter. It was on the pedestal of a water- 
jug, consisting of a figure of Bacchus 
astride on a barrel, that Victor Hugo 
scribbled these lines in pencil : 

Jo suis fort triste, quoiqu assis sur uu tonneau, 
D etre de sac a via devemi pot a 1 eau. 

M. Champfleury has collected a whole 
series of plates and salad-bowls, by the 
help of which may be followed the suc 
cessive movements of the popular mind, 
from the approach of the revolution of 
1789 to the year 1831. Oddly enough, 
at the time when the tricolour waved 
triumphantly, and inspired public and 
patriotic legends, no such colour as red 
existed on the palette of the potters of 
Nevers, so that it had to be replaced on 
crockery by yellow ; the tricolour consist 
ing, therefore, of white, blue, and yellow. 

In the beginning the king appeared, 
according to this crockery chronology, 
to be popular enough. We find the crown 
supported on either hand by the helmet and 
the mitre, and lilies were still a favourite 
decoration. At about the same time we 
find Necker immortalised on a milk jug, 
with the motto " The hope and stay of 
France." With the fall of the Bastile all 
was changed. The hated prison figured 
on hundreds of plates, and displayed from 
the topmost turret, " Live free or die." 
Mirabeau s death was made the occasion 
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of a violent crockery demonstration of 
grief. Sarcasm found vent in plates, on 
which is a peasant supporting the whole 
weight of the crown, the sword, and the 
crosier. This design appears to have been 
a great favourite, and underwent many 
variations. Sometimes Jacques Bonhomme 
is bent double under a sword and a cross, 
and leaning on his spade exclaims, " I am 
tired of carrying them." In 1792 came a 
notable change. Crowns and lilies dis 
appear, and popular crockery displays a 
spade supported by cannon. 

On a favourite inkstand of M. Champfleury 
is the motto "Live free or die." Another, 
of very uncompromising character, pro 
claims on one side "Death to Tyrants," 
and on the other side has the device, attri 
buted to Chamfort, " War to the castle, 
peace to the cot." Plates are painted with 
trees of liberty, and the motto, " Liberty 
or death," and are dedicated to "The 
Mountain." 

" Vive le Roy " was now supplanted by 
" Vive la Nation," the constitution (of the 
time being, 1792) duly celebrated; and 
finally appeared a plate painted with 
rustic implements, spades, hoes, rakes, &c., 
and the motto, " Vive 1 Agriculture." By 
degrees the Phrygian bonnet and the tree 
of liberty replaced the spade and plough. 
At the bottom of a salad bowl children 
dance round a tree of liberty crying, " Let 
us dance the Carmagnole. Hurrah for 
the sound of the cannon." Fiercer grow 
the designs of 1793. Patriotic potters 
produce trophies of trees of liberty, flags, 
drums, and cannon motto, " Qa ira." 
Under the Directory and the Consulate 
the pottery of Nevers became intensely 
military ; great events, such as the taking 
of Mantua, being limned on soup plates and 
salad bowls. Also an undoubted spirit of 
reaction, is shown in the plate representing 
a weary traveller walking towards the 
Hotel de la Paix saying, " I wish I could 
get there," and in another inscribed 
"Liberty without Licence." Under the 
Empire the potters of the Nivernais pro 
duced little beyond eagles sprawling over 
their wares, and the restoration of the Bour 
bons was only celebrated by a solitary 
potter, who proclaimed that " The lilies 
bring back peace." But the Revolution 
of July revived for a moment the enthu 
siasm of the potter, soon, however, destined 
to die out in a last feeble effort represent 
ing the crowned Gallic cock surrounded 
by tricolour flags above the motto, "Liberty, 
Order." 



The intensely aristocratic prettiness of 
Sevres renders it singularly barren of 
historic matter, unless, indeed, the record 
of the curious succession of marks and 
monograms employed under the various 
governments which have afflicted France 
for the last hundred years can be called 
history. Nevertheless, France produced 
a pair of notable vases in the porcelain 
of Sevres, celebrating the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, made long after date of battle 
a handsome but stale trophy, not struck 
off in a moment of national enthusiasm, 
but carefully elaborated " de par le roi." 
The vases are esteemed good specimens 
of pate tendre, with a rose groundwork, 
veined with gold and blue, decorated 
with green palms and triumphal crowns 
painted, moreover, by Genest, after 
Morin, with military scenes on two large 
escutcheons ; here the French troops carry 
the works defended by artillery, and spike 
the guns ; there they drive back the enemy 
into the orchards a little way out of the 
village of Fontenoy. 

As a general rule, however, such interest 
as attaches to the pate tendre is entirely 
that of association. For instance, a mag 
nificent to some tastes over-splendid 
service in the possession of Sir Richard 
Wallace, and by him liberally exhibited 
with hundreds of pieces of the best period 
of Sevres at Bethnal Green, is interest 
ing from having been the gift of Louis 
the Fifteenth to Catherine the Second 
of Russia. Scattered about in various 
collections are numerous pieces said to 
have belonged to Marie Antoinette, and 
often painted with her monogram. It 
is well, however, to warn sentimental col 
lectors that the soft paste of Sevres is sus 
ceptible of a falsification which cannot be 
practised upon old Chelsea. Mr. Marryat 
tells us that " at the conclusion of the long 
war, the old stocks in the royal manu 
factory of Sevres were put np to auction, 
and bought by certain individuals, who 
also collected all the soft ware they could 
find in the possession of other persons. 
The object of this proceeding for a long 
time remained a mystery, but at length 
the secret transpired that the parties had 
discovered a process which consisted in 
rubbing off the original pattern and glaze, 
and then colouring the ground with tur 
quoise or any other colour, and adding 
paintings or medallions in the style of the 
old pate tendre, thus enhancing a hun 
dredfold the value of the pieces. With 
any other description of porcelain the 
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adoption of this process would have been 
impracticable without discovery, but the 
soft paste was found to have absorbed in 
the first firing such an excess of glaze, that 
the second application of heat had the 
effect of bringing out a fresh portion, 
sufficient to cover the surface where the 
original glaze had been filed away, and 
thus giving the appearance of the original 
process. The turquoise was found to suc 
ceed the best, and, therefore, more revivals 
of this colour exist than of any other." 

It is said that the white Derby soft paste 
is now used for this process of conversion, 
the supply of Sevres being exhausted. 
The fraud is so exceedingly difficult of 
detection, even by connoisseurs, that a 
deceased china dealer owed to it the im 
mense fortune which he left behind him. 
Want of vividness in the colour, a want of 
evenness on the surface of the glaze, and 
now and then the marks of a second firing 
may betray the fraud, when the operation 
has been unskilfully performed; but good 
conversions defy the most practical eye, 
unless it be backed by a brain stored with 
the forms and styles made at Sevres at 
every date. The following is an amusing 
instance of the impudence begotten by im 
punity. A certain person, having care 
fully " doctored " a breakfast service with 
portraits of Louis the Fourteenth and the 
principal ladies of his court, actually offered 
it to Louis the Eighteenth, in 1816, as 
having belonged to his grandfather, Louis 
the Fifteenth. It was sent to Sevres to 
ascertain its authenticity. The irregularity 
of the marks, added to the anomaly of the 
forms, particularly that of the plateau 
which was of one not invented until 1788, 
furnished easy proof of the fraud ; and the 
service, being of no further interest to the 
king, was placed in the Museum of Sevres 
as a specimen of fraudulent imitation. 

Facts of this kind should render pur 
chasers extremely cautious respecting all 
presumed relics of Marie Antoinette ; indeed 
the name of that unhappy queen should 
act rather as a beacon to warn, than a focus 
to attract. In the kindred matter of old 
lace, it is well known that the only difficulty 
is to find a fine piece that has not belonged 
to the wife of the royal locksmith. 

The illustrious monarch, whose deeds 
have been superbly portrayed by Mr. Car- 
lyle, and to whom Hogarth dedicated his 
March to Finchley, as "the King of 
Prusia (sic\ a patron of the arts and 
sciences," to revenge himself on the little, 
peppery George, who "hated boets and 



bainters," was greatly interested in 
china. About 1751, the manufacture 
of hard-paste porcelain was established 
at Berlin by Wilhelm Gaspar Wegeley, 
and was carried on for about eight years 
by the founder, who, as is usually the case, 
lost his money ; and, becoming disgusted 
with the venture, abandoned it in 1761, 
when Gottskowski, the banker, purchased 
it, and, investing considerable capital, 
brottght the manufacture to great perfec 
tion. In 1763, it was bought by Frederick 
the Great, and became a royal manufac 
tory. In order to stimulate his modellers 
to the highest efforts, he made presents of 
superb services of Berlin china to several 
German princes, in 1766. When he occu 
pied Dresden, during the Seven Years 
War, he shipped off many of the best 
modellers and painters to Meissen, to form 
his royal manufactory, among whom were 
Meyer, Klipsel, and Bohme ; and also 
transported a large quantity of clay and 
part of the collection. Moreover, in order 
to secure the commercial success of an 
enterprise employing five hundred persons, 
he restricted the Jews residing in any 
part of his dominions from entering into 
the marriage state until each man had 
obtained a certificate from himself, which 
was only granted on the production of a 
voucher, from the director of the manu 
factory, that porcelain to a given amount 
had been purchased, and that there was 
reasonable cause for granting the indul 
gence. As might have been expected, the 
Jews more readily disposed of their pur 
chases than the general dealers ; and this 
bit of paternal legislation was attended 
with complete success. Magnificent work 
was produced at Berlin, equal in quality 
and finish to anything produced at Meissen. 
In 1776, seven hundred men were con 
stantly employed, and three thousand 
pieces of porcelain were turned out daily. 
Lithophanie white biscuit plaques, with 
a design produced by the graduated thick 
nesses of the paste, which, when placed 
against a window, form transparent pic 
tures was invented at Berlin, as was 
Lithogeognosie, or transfer printing, on 
porcelain, by Pott, who published an illus 
trated book on this system as early as 
1753. 

A magnificent service was presented, by 
Frederick, to the Emperor Joseph the 
Second, on his coronation, adorned with 
highly-finished portraits ; and, at a later 
date, the Berlin manufactory achieved a 
signal triumph in the magnificent service 
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presented, by the King of Prussia, in 1818, 
to the Duke of "Wellington. To the last, 
old Fritz took a keen interest in his china, 
and w;is very anxious that his work should 
equal that of Dresden ; and even went so far 
! i &gt; choose a somewhat similar trademark. 
Instead of the Saxon crossed swords, he 
adopted two crossed sceptres ; but some 
times only one sceptre a very sword-like 
one was used, concerning which the Prince 
de Ligce recounts a pleasant anecdote of 
his vi.-.it to the King of Prussia, in 1780. 
" One day, I had turned a plate, to see of 
what porcelain it was." (Prince evidently 
himself a chinamaniac.) " Where do you 
think it conies from ? said the king. 
" I thought it was Saxon ; but, instead of 
two swords, I see only one, which is well 
worth both of them." "It is a sceptre," 
said the king. " I beg your majesty s 
pardon," replied the prince ; " but it is so 
much like a sword, that it might easily be 
mistaken for one." This sally met with a 
doubtful reception, for the prince adds, 
" I don t quite know whether lie was in 
finitely pleased with my little allegory." 

The " Protestant Hero " not only owned 
a porcelain manufactory himself, but was 
immortalised in English crockery. In the 
collection of Lady Charlotte Schreiber is 
a teapot, made at Bow, adorned with a 
portrait of the Great Frederick, holding a 
marshal s baton, Fame heralding, and 
Victory crowning him. It is dedicated to 
the PRUSSIAN HERO. Curious fictile 
memorials of Fritz are also to be found 
in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
Among the specimens of salt-glazed ware 
a cream-coloured fabric, nearly approach 
ing to porcelain in quality, shaped by 
pressing the moist paste into metal moulds, 
and thus securing a sharp relief is a cir 
cular plate, with a pressed border, in com 
partments, containing in relief a military 
trophy, the Prussian eagle, a portrait of 
Frederick, and the motto, " SUCCESS TO THE 
KING OF PRUSSIA AND HIS FORCES." The 
chief glory, however, of the admirable col 
lection in Jermyn-street is the Worcester 
jug, dedicated to Frederick, and printed 
by "transfer " over the glaze. The jug is 
carious in itself; but its value has been 
increased a thousand-fold by the following 
passage, which occurs in Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle s History of Friedrich the Second, 
called Frederick the Great : 

"A Pottery- Apotheosis of Friedrich. 
There stands on this mantelpiece, says 
one of my correspondents (the amiable 
Smelfungus, in short, whom readers are 



acquainted with), a small China Mug, not 
of bad shape, declaring itself, in one obscure 
corner, to be made at Worcester, " R. I., 
Worcester, 1757" (late in the season, I 
presume, demand being brisk) ; which 
exhibits, all round it, a diligent Potter s- 
Apotheosis of Friedrich, hastily got up to 
meet the general enthusiasm of English 
mankind. Worth, while it lasts unbroken, 
a moment s inspection from you in hurry 
ing along. 

Frontside, when you take our Mug 
by the handle for drinking from it, offers 
a well-meant China Portrait, labelled, 
KING OF PRUSSIA: copy of Friedrich s 
portrait, by Pesne, twenty years too young 
for the time, smiling out nobly upon you ; 
upon whom there descends, with rapidity, 
a small Genius (more like a Cupid who 
had hastily forgotten his bow, and goes, 
headforemost, on another errand) to drop 
a wreath on this deserving head wreath 
far too small for ever getting on (owing 
to distance, let us hope) though the art 
less Painter makes no sign ; and, indeed, 
both Genius and wreath, as he gives 
them, look almost like a big insect, which 
the king will be apt to treat harshly, if he 
notice it. On the opposite side, again, 
separated from Friedrich s back by the 
handle, is an enormous image of Fame, 
with wings filling half the Mug, with 
two trumpets going at once (a bass, 
probably, and a treble), who flies with 
great ease ; and between her eager face 
and the unexpectant one of Friedrich 
(who is 180 off, and knows nothing of it) 
stands a circular Trophy or Imbroglio of 
drums, pikes, muskets, cannons, field-flags, 
and the like, very slightly tied together ; 
the knot, if there is one, being hidden by 
some fantastic bit of scroll or escutcheon, 
with a Fame and one trumpet scratched on 
it ; and high out of the Imbroglio rise 
three standards inscribed with Names, 
which we perceive are intended to be 
Names of Friedrich s Victories standards 
notable at this day with Names which I 
will punctually give you. 

" Standard first, which flies to the west 
ward or leftward, has "Reisberg" (no such 
place on this distracted globe; meaning 
Bevern s Reichenbcrg, perhaps), " Reis 
berg," " Prague," " Collin." Middle stan 
dard curves beautifully round its staff, 
and gives us to read "Welham" (non- 
extant, too; may mean W ln/-inn or Lobo- 
sitz), " Rossbach " (very good), "Breslau" 
(poor Bevern s, thought a ric[&lt;jry in Wor 
cester at this time !). Standard third, 
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which flies to eastward or right hand, has 
"Neumark" (that is, Neumarkt and the 
Austrian Bread-ovens, 4th December) ; 
" Lissa " (not yet Leu-Hicn in English 
nomenclature), and " Breslau " again, 
which means the capture of Breslau Cify 
this time, and is a real success, 7th 19th 
December, giving us the approximate 
date, Christmas, 1757, to this hasty Mug. 
A Mug got up for temporary English 
enthusiasm, and the accidental instruction 
of posterity. It is of tolerable China ; holds 
a good pint " To the Protestant Hero, with 
all the honours," and offers in little a 
curious eyehole into the then England, 
with its then lights and notions, which is 
now so deep hidden from us, under volcanic 
ashes, French revolutions, and the wrecks 
of a Hundred very decadent Years. 



EASTERTIDE IN GERMANY. 

IN the old German heathen religion, 
each great Christian feast found its cor 
responding festival. In December, the 
sun was supposed to be born anew to the 
world, after having completed his annual 
course. Early or later in spring, according 
to the situation of the country, the festival 
of the goddess Ostara was celebrated ; and, 
at the season of Whitsuntide, the German 
tribes were wont to symbolise in various 
ways the victory of summer over winter. 

Pope Gregory the Great acted on the 
principle of adapting the Christian festivals 
to these seasons, partly that Christianity 
might be more readily accepted by the 
worshippers of Wodan and Donar, and 
partly to give a sacred character to those 
rites from which the people could not be 
easily detached. It is curious that, in 
Germany, both Christmas and Easter 
should have retained their pagan names. 
At the beginning of the Middle Ages, the 
priests did their utmost to substitute 
" Christmessen" for the ancient "Weih- 
nacht " or " Holy Night," and " Paschen " 
instead of "Ostern," which showed too 
plainly its heathen origin. But their 
efforts were unsuccessful ; and it is only 
in the Lower Rhine dialect that Easter is 
known by the name of " Poschen." Even 
Luther, in his translation of the New 
Testament, speaks of the Passover as 
" 0&gt;tern." 

The name is derived from the goddess 
Ostara, and probably our own word 
Easter comes from the same source. Not 
much is known about Ostara, save that 



she was the goddess of spring and the 
returning sunshine, and that she was 
peculiar to the Teutonic race ; but her 
ancient importance is testified by the fact 
of the great Christian festival being 
allowed to bear her name. The month of 
April was also known as "Oster Monat," 
or " Easter month." In her honour the 
Easter bonfires blaze to this day, despite 
all endeavours, secular and clerical, to do 
away with the custom. As early as 752, 
when the first Church Synod was held at 
Regensburg, S. Boniface condemned the 
Easter fires as a heathenish practice. 

Nevertheless, the Church adopted the 
original signification in the Easter candle 
and Easter lamp, which burn throughout 
the year. According to an old tradition, 
they must be extinguished before Easter, 
and relighted from virgin tire, kindled by 
flint and steel, not from any already burn 
ing. From this sacred flame the whole 
parish used, in former days, to fetch a 
light for their hearth ; but this custom is 
now almost forgotten. On Easter Eve the 
fire was kindled in the churchyard accord 
ing to the above-mentioned manner, and 
the old holy oil was burnt ; after which 
the candles were lighted. 

Formerly the baptismal water was also 
consecrated at this time, the peasants 
fetching it on Easter morning to sprinkle 
their houses and stables. The legend says 
that on Easter Eve, like Christmas Eve, 
all the water in the wells becomes wine, 
and likewise possesses supernatural ly heal 
ing powers. Whoever bathes his face 
with running water on Easter Eve will 
not suffer from his eyes, or become sun 
burnt during the ensuing year; and if he 
take some home to drink, he will be suc 
cessful in love, but perfect silence and 
solitude are always requisite. Easter water 
is also given to horses and poultry to 
drink. In Roman Catholic districts, ar 
ticles of food, especially eggs, are conse 
crated in church on Easter Day. General ly, 
a snow-white Paschal lamb, formed of 
butter, and holding a tiny red flag, crowns 
the bread, cakes, bacon, and other contents 
of the artistically-arranged basket. 

The Easter Fire is not a universal cus 
tom. Its chief home appears to be in 
North and Middle Germany, but it also 
takes place in Tyrol and Bavaria. In 
some places the Tyrolese peasants call it 
Burning Judas. The ashes and charred 
logs are taken home and buried under the 
stable door to keep the cows in good 
health and to drive away witches : they 
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also serve to make the fields fruitful. 
There are 110 fires iu Svvabia at Easter, 
but bonfires are lighted on the first Sunday 
in L 11 , which therefore goes by the name 
of Pmikc ii-Soiintag, or Spark Sunday. 

In parts of Westphalia, a resurrection 
hymn is sung whilst the flames rise, and 
the people walk round in solemn pro 
cession, bearing torches of birchwood. 
The practice of having bonfires was 
nowhere more general than in the Harz 
Mountains. In 1853, fifteen were seen 
blazing on the mountain crags in the 
neighbourhood of Osterode. The pre 
parations begin six weeks before Easter, 
and everyone contributes either wood or 
else money to buy it. In the Halberstadt 
district, brooms (on which the witches 
are supposed to ride to the Brocken) and 
tar-barrels are preferred for the purpose. 
At Ohtt-roiie everybody tries finally to 
snatch a brand from the embers, and then 
leaps about with it ; the longer it burns, 
the better omen it is. An. old woman 
at Osterhagen declared that anyone who 
gazed at the sun through a black silk 
handkerchief on Easter Day could behold 
the Paschal lamb dancing. In Westphalia 
and S wabia, the lamb is said to be reflected 
in a pail of water. 

The belief that the sun dances on Easter 
morning appears to be very general. Some 
sixty years ago, the Westphalian peasants 
were wont to ascend the highest mountain 
in the neighbourhood at sunrise to behold 
this spectacle, and a similar custom existed 
in S wabia. 

At Langenei, in Westphalia, pancakes 
were baked on Easter Day ; after which 
the egg-shells were filled with holy water, 
and carried to the fields to protect the 
crops from being injured by storms. Con 
secrated palms are still set solemnly in the 
meadows at Easter for the same reason. 

On Easter Day it was customary for the 
inhabitants of Velmeda, on the Ruhr, to 
visit a cavern which is situated above the 
town. The maidens then called down the 
almost perpendicular descent to the cave, 
"Velleda, gib mir ein Mann ! " ("Velleda, 
give me a husband ! ") To which the echo 
responded, "Han!" ("Shalt have !") The 
peasants also inspected the interior of the 
cave, which contained wells, for the height 
of the water foretold whether the ensuing 
year would be fruitful or the reverse. In 
Hesse the village youth perform a like 
pilgrimage, with the addition of placing a 
bunch of spring !lo\vc is on the waters of 
the small pool within the cavern. They 



also drink of the water, and take some 
home. This custom evidently refers to 
former sacrifices to Ostara. 

We now come to the universal custom 
of Easter eggs, which exists all over 
Germany. In Swabia and Hesse the 
Kaster Hare is popularly supposed to lay 
them, and the Swabian mothers, when 
they prepare the eggs for their children, 
generally place a stuffed hare on the nest. 
The Carinthian peasantry say that the 
church bells go to Rome on Maunday 
Thursday to fetch them. It is generally 
considered the duty of sponsors to provide 
their god-children with the brightly- 
coloured eggs. Red is the favourite hue, 
a preference derived from heathenism, as 
red was sacred to Donar, and the Easter 
eggs are always, if possible, taken from 
those laid on Maunday Thursday. 

It is known that eggs were employed as 
a sacrifice at the ancient Spring Festivals, 
and this is very likely the reason why so 
much magical power has always been 
ascribed to them. The writers of the 
Middle Ages, such as Cesarius von Heis- 
terbach, relate numerous stories of be 
witched eggs ; they were said to fly 
towards the sun of their own accord, 
they moved, and on being opened were 
found to contain toads, snakes, or lizards, 
which were the well-known transforma 
tions of the heathen deities. Moreover, 
there was the celebrated egg laid by a 
seven years old cock, which, when hatched, 
produced a basilisk. A curious significa 
tion is attached to eggs in Westphalia, 
when a young peasant comes wooing. If 
he is regaled with coffee or porridge, it is 
reckoned a friendly, honourable reception, 
but he thereby understands that he is only 
admitted as a friend and not as a suitor. 
Should turnips or other vegetables be set 
before him, they signify that he is totally 
unacceptable ; but an omelette with green 
herbs, or eggs alone, is a sure token of 
welcome, and he need then fear no refusal. 

Easter eggs are believed to have peculiar 
properties, and a maiden can awaken love 
in a man s heart by sending him an egg 
which she has boiled on Easter Eve. The 
Tyrolese peasant casts an egg, laid on 
Holy Thursday and consecrated on Easter 
Day, over his roof-tree. He then buries 
it where it falls, and this will preserve hia 
house from fire and lightning. 

There are also Bister games, called 
Eierklauben, or Gathering the Eggs. 
They exist in North and South Germany, 
but they are held on the grandest scale in 
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Tyrol. The following account is from an 
Innsbruck paper of 1856. 

The Eierklauben takes place either on 
Easter Tuesday or the White Sunday, as the 
first Sunday after Easter is called. Two 
youths go round to all the peasants houses 
beforehand to ask for eggs, and, as the 
game is very popular, they obtain a con 
siderable quantity. The young men as 
semble on the appointed dayand choose two 
noted runners from their number. From a 
hundred and seventy to a hundred and 
seventy-five eggs are then laid along the 
road with an interval of five feet between 
each, every tenth egg being a coloured 
one. When afternoon service is over, the 
youths appear, clad in various costumes. 
Some represent legendary beings, such, as 
Fanggas and witches, while others are 
arrayed in the garb of gipsies, Turks, or 
Moors. Of course there is an immense 
concourse of spectators from all parts. 
Preliminaries having been settled, the two 
runners, adorned with flowers and ribbons, 
step forward and begin their race. One 
hastens to the eggs, each of which he 
must pick up singly and carry to the 
basket which stands by the first egg. In 
the Swabian game he is allowed to break 
a certain number of eggs, but if he exceeds 
it, he is declared the loser. This, how 
ever, is not the case in Tyrol. Whilst the 
egg collector is thus engaged, his rival 
must run over the Zamser Inn Bridge to 
Lotz, Perjen, over the Purschler Bridge 
to Landeck, and thence back again to the 
basket of eggs at Zams. Whoever first 
completes his task is hailed with thunders 
of applause from the crowd. The Landeck 
runner is generally the victor, for, although 
he has a long distance to traverse, still it 
is not such a tedious business as placing a 
hundred and seventy-five eggs in the basket. 
When the race is over, a sort of Carnival 
commences. The Sultan, surrounded by 
Turks and Moors, advances, followed by 
the rest of the masqueraders. Then the 
Sultan demands, " Tell me what news is 
there in Zams, Landeck, Fliess,. Grins, 
Stanz, and Schonwies ? Thereupon one 
youth after another comes before the 
Mussulman and makes his report of un 
known love affairs, tricks, &c. After this 
the whole company repair to the inn, where 
a huge omelette is made of the eggs, of 
which all partake. The performance con 
cludes with dancing, which sometimes lasts 
till the following morning. 

The same newspaper gives an account 
of another Easter game, which is, however, 



not so harmless, so far as its victims are 
concerned. It takes place on Easter 
Monday, and appears to be peculiar to 
Tyrol, unlike the Eierklauben. The 
Ostereierfahren, or Easter eggs driving, 
is neither more nor less than a practical 
joke, and consists in every article, on 
which the village youths can lay their 
hands, being put in its wrong place. In 
spite of all precautions, taught by previous 
experience, the Bauer awakes, on Easter 
Tuesday, to find his manure-heap care 
fully laden on a cart, and hoisted on to his 
roof, along with ploughs, flails, harrows, 
and other farming utensils. The milkmaid 
seeks her pails in vain, for they are lying 
in the trough of the village-pump, with 
the churn to keep them company. The 
church is completely barricaded with 
waggons, benches, doors, faggots, &c. 
Mich l misses his new pipe, and neigh 
bour Jos l, his brindled cow; but the 
latter s absence is easily accounted for, 
when the priest s good old housekeeper 
goes into the garden to water the lettuces. 
She might have saved herself the trouble, 
for the brindled cow has made short work 
with the vegetables. It may easily be 
conceived that the sufferers are not choice 
in their language towards the perpetrators 
of the mischief ; but there the matter 
rests. No harm is done, and the missing 
goods and chattels are soon recovered by 
their rightful owners. 

The Tyrolese peasantry believe that 
supernatural powers may be acquired by 
him who dares to go where four cross 
roads meet on Easter Eve. He "will be 
hold all manner of apparitions, comical 
and horrible, but he must keep strict 
silence, and neither laugh, nor weep, nor 
pray. At last the devil himself appears 
in the form, of a huntsman, and endows 
the bold adventurer with the qualities 
of being always successful in games 
of chance, being victorious in wrestling 
matches, being bullet proof, being "frozen," 
or having the power of making himself 
and others rigid, and becoming invisible. 

Not many years ago a solemn procession 
used to be held in the Stanz Valley at 
Easter, with either a plough or an Easter 
Lamb. 

In the Hungerbrunnen Thai in Swabia, 
there is a spot which was formerly marked 
out with boundary stones, and was looked 
on in the light of a sanctuary. A small 
fair and a dance were held here at Easter, 
in olden times. Even now the young 
people go there on Palm. Sunday, and buy 
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Pretzelu, from the bakers, \vlio set up a 
booth for the occasion. The youths give the 
Pretzelu to their sweethearts, and on Easter 
Day the pilgrimage is repeated, when the 
maidens return the present with an egg. 
After a short stay, all go home singing. 

A custom still existed about forty years 
buck in the Bavarian Highlands, called 
the " Oster bock." This ram was carried 
down to church on Easter Day, and after 
wards distributed among the peasants, 
who each had a right from time imme 
morial to a particular piece. The ram, all 
ready cut up and roasted, was laid on a 
hand barrow, which was covered with 
fresh moss, and decked with garlands and 
fir branches ; its horns were richly gilt, 
and the head was wreathed with flowers ; 
but it required considerable art to combine 
the joints of the animal in such a manner 
as to give it a natural appearance, and to 
divide them judgmatically 3 every house 
hold in the parish being entitled to a part. 
The Oster bock was provided by each 
Bauernhof, in turn, and it was a matter 
of great rivalry which should produce the 
finest specimen. After service, a pro 
cession conveyed the ram, amid strains of 
music, to the grass plot in front of the 
village inn, where the Biiuerin herself 
dispensed the meat. The head, with its 
gilded horns, was always the landlord s 
portion, but he was not suffered to take it 
away in peace. On receiving his booty, 
he was obliged to perform a dance, all by 
himself, holding -the head in his hand, 
whilst the music played a merry jig, and 
the spectators shouting and singing formed 
a circle round him until he succeeded in 
breaking through the ring. Dancing then 
became general. Here we can plainly 
trace a reminiscence of the rams which 
were formerly slaughtered in honour of 
Ostara. But this ceremony is now only a 
vague tradition and no longer occurs. 

A SILENT WITNESS. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 

AUTHOR OF "BLACK SHEEP," "CASTAWAY," "THE YELLOW 
FLAG," &lt;tc. &c. 



BOOK III. CHAPTER 1IT. A FATAL Ti: 

THE earlier portion of the journey was 
passed in ordinary conversation, liemem- 
bering how Anne had always shrunk from 
any allusion to Mr. Heath, Grace made 
but the slightest occasional mention of 
that gentleman, and amused herself by 
recounting to her companion the principal 



incidents of her life since they had parted, 
and the most interesting episodes in her 
London career. Amused herself, and, at 
the same time, did exactly what Anne 
would most have wished ; for she could 
sit by and listen, throwing in here and 
there an ejaculation of surprise, which con 
tented the narrator, while all the time she 
was turning over in her own mind the 
manner in which she could bring about 
the revelation which sooner or later must be 
made. But, even in all her preoccupation, 
Anne was sufficiently attentive to notice 
the undoubted improvement in Grace s 
mental faculties ; the childish ways had 
gone, and in their place there was a mix 
ture of dignity and firmness which argued 
ill for the success of any one endeavouring 
to turn the heiress from her settled deter 
mination, or to interfere with the exercise 
of her will. It was evident, too, that Grace 
had a thorough appreciation of Mrs. Crutch- 
ley, and of the various members of the 
Waddledot family; and of them and their 
machinations she spoke with such genuine 
sarcastic humour, that Anne was, from 
time to time, roused from her reverie to 
give more than usual attention to what 
her friend was saying, and pay her the 
tribute of a smile. 

It was at Brussels, their first halting- 
place, that Anne determined to tell her 
friend as much as was necessary of what 
had transpired, to explain to her the 
deception she had practised upon her, and 
the imperative necessity that existed of 
her having been brought away from Lon 
don. She knew the difficulties that lay 
before her, the danger she incurred of 
being misunderstood, the possibility of 
Grace, in an access of rage at having been 
played upon, declining to acknowledge 
the service which had been rendered her, 
and, determining to be governed solely by 
her own thoughts, wishes, and impulses ; 
but Anne knew also that she had acted 
rightly in electing to discharge the duties 
she had prescribed to herself, even though 
it might have a baneful effect on her 
future, which was even then not too 
hopeful. 

They arrived at Brussels in the after 
noon, and put up at the Hotel de Flandre, 
securing two rooms at the back of the 
hotel, IV. r from the noisy trouble of the 
iU-, and looking on to the 
piilaco, at that season of the year silent 
and deserted, with its blinds drawn down, 
and a couple of sentries sleepily sauntering 
on tho terrace walk. There would be 
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disturbance later on in the mews im 
mediately underlying the hotel windows, 
when the carriages came back from 
Waterloo, and the other excursions on 
which they had taken the English tourists, 
when the big Flemish horses would be 
plunging about the paved yard, and un 
willingly submitting themselves to the 
washing and cleaning preparatory to their 
short rest. Bat at that moment all was 
silence and tranquillity ; the hot air was 
filled with fragrance from the flowers of 
the royal garden, and a delightful sense 
of nothing-doing pervaded the place. Not 
withstanding this, however, and the fatigue 
consequent upon her journey, Grace found 
it impossible to secure the sleep upon which 
she had been reckoning. 

"It is of no use," she said, arising from 
the couch on which she had thrown her 
self, in her white peignoir, after having 
unbound her hair, and let it fall over her 
shoulders. " I am uncomfortable and 
restless, and sleep seems impossible to me. 
And you too, Anne, you are working away 
as though you had only just risen, instead 
of having been cramped up for hours in 
that dreadful railway carriage, and that 
worse than dreadful steamer." 

" I am only patching up a rent made in 
my gown, in getting out of that worse 
than dreadful steamer, as you call it," 
said Anne, with a smile. Then changing 
her tone, she added, " I am glad, however, 
dear, to find that you are not disposed to 
sleep just now, as I have something of 
great importance to say to you." 

"More somethings of great importance," 
said Grace, petulantly; " when shall we have 
done with them and get a little peace ? " 

" What I have to say to you now," said 
Anne, " will probably try your patience 
and self-command, will require the exercise 
of that love for me, which I know you 
have, and your belief in that clearness of 
thought and common sense for which you 
used to give me credit, of your apprecia 
tion of my devotion to you, and your 
interests." 

" Tell me, quickly, what it is," said 
Grace. " I have lost the habit of guessing 
riddles since I have been in London, and I 
am anxious to know what this important 
news can be." 

"I will tell you, then, plainly," said 
Anne, after a moment s pause. "I have 
done evil, that good might come of it. I 
have deceived you." 

" Deceived me ! " cried Grace, with 
already flushing cheeks. " In what way ? " 



" I have brought you away from London 
because I knew it to be a matter of the 
deepest possible importance to you that 
you should come ; but I have used a false 
pretext to beguile you here. Your aunt, 
Madame Sturm, though very ill, is not 
worse than when I last wrote you." 

"Madame Sturm not worse not dying ! " 
cried Grace. "All that story about her 
desiring to see me an invention ? What is 
the reason that you have brought me away 
with you ? " 

" To save you from inevitable destruc 
tion," said Anne; "to prevent your mar 
riage with a man who would have rendered 
your life a burden and a disgrace." 

" What ? " cried Grace, springing to her 
feet. " You have taken this step with the 
idea of preventing my marriage ; you have 
dared to impose upon me with a falsehood, 
in the hope of interposing between me and 
the man I love ? " 

" It was my only chance of getting you 
to come," said Anne. " It was impossible 
for me to give you the real reason while 
you were in London." 

" And do you think that absence can 
make any difference ? " asked Grace, with 
a sneer. " Do you think that I am more 
likely to give him up in Brussels than I 
should have been in Eaton-place ? Do you 
think that he will be more willing to sur 
render me, because he is asked to do so in 
a letter posted abroad ? " 

" There is no question of your giving 
him up," said Anne, calmly ; " and as to 
Mr. Heath, he has already expressed his 
intentions on the subject." 

" George expressed his intentions ! To 
whom ? where ? " asked Grace, breath 
lessly. 

" To you, in this note," said Anne, 
handing to her friend the letter which 
Heath had written in the bank parlour. 

Grace seized it and read it eagerly. " I 
cannot understand it," she said, after run 
ning through it a second time. "What 
does it mean ? He says that it is impos 
sible for him to fulfil his engagement ; that 
you have reminded him that he is not free, 
and that he leaves any further explanation 
to you." 

Anne bowed her head in silence. 

" What does that mean ? " cried Grace, 
fiercely : " how did you know that George 
Heath was not free to marry anyone he 
chose ? how did you know anything about 
him ? and what do you know ? " 

Her eyes were filled with tears of rage 
and disappointment, her voice shook, and 
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her lips, lightly as she endeavoured to 
compivss them, quivered : her tone and 
action were, alike aggressive and defiant. 

Anne, with a dead weight at her heart, 
but with her sense clear and her outward 
awpi-ct, culin, marked all this; she saw in 
an instant that what she had long dreaded 
had come to p;iss, that the long existent 
friendship between her and Grace had 
melted like wax in the blaze of Grace s 
wrath at the loss of her lover, that she 
had applied the one teat to her friend s 
feelings which they would not bear, and 
that further concealment beyond a certain 
point was naeless. She was silent while 
she was revolving this in her mind, and 
was recalled to herself by Grace s angry 
voice repeating, "What is it you know 
about him ?" 

"Much," said Anne, sorrowfully; "more 
than I ever dared trust myself to think 
about, more than I should have ever dared 
to think of repeating, had not the force of 
circumstances brought out this explana 
tion. You have never said anything ; for 
you were too kind and tender-hearted to 
do so ; but you cannot fail to have noticed, 
after we met again in Paris, that I was 
wholly reticent about all that had occurred 
during the interval of our separation." 

"I did notice it," said Grace, "and 
thought it strange ; but I forbore to ask 
you about it, as you say, because I 
imagined the subject was disagreeable to 
you, but if what happened then had 
nothing to do with your recent act, it is 
your duty, as it should be your wish, to 
make a complete disclosure." 

"It ih my duty, and it shall be done," 
said Anne, gravely. " You must know 
then, that during that interval I was 
thrown into constant communication with 
Mr. Heath ; he and my father were old 
acquaintances, they were mixed up together 
in a thousand schemes of what they called 
business. I had already had to confess to 
you that my father was a bad and wicked 
man. and when you learn that Mr. Heath 
was his constant associate his prompter 
rather, as being by far the cleverer of the 
two you will be able to form, some 
opinion of him, from, whom " 

" Keep to your story, please," inter 
rupted Grace, fiercely. "My opinions are 
not likely to be warped or moulded by 
your comments." 

" The result of this constant communi 
cation was that I was engaged to be 
married to Mr. Heath." 

"What!" cried Grace, in a considerably 



softened tone, " you, my poor Anne, were 
iged to be married to George, and he 
rted you for me ? " 

" Not quite so," said Anne, shaking her 
head ; " 1 will do him no injustice. Before 
I amo to Paris long before you left 
Bonn for England, the engagement between 
us was broken." 

" By him ? " asked Grace, quickly. 

"Yes," said Anne, after a moment s 
hesitation and reflection, " by him ; by the 
force of circumstances, upon which it is 
not necessary for me to dilate, we were 
parted, and he was, as I believe, unaware 
of my existence, until I felt it to be my 
duty to assert my claim on him as the 
only means of preventing you from falling 
into a snare, and marrying one utterly 
unworthy of you." 

" Mr. Heath must have been very deeply 
in love with you at the time when you 
were engaged," observed Grace, with a 
sneer ; " since your influence over him 
even now is so great ? " 

" It was sufficient to obtain my purpose," 
said Anne, pointing to the letter which 
Grace still held in her hand. 

That was a terrible moment in Grace 
Middleham s life. Torn by conflicting 
emotions, she remained dazed and silent ; 
her love, her pride, her confidence had each 
and all been outraged by the revelation 
which she had just heard, from the lips of 
one whom she had been accustomed to look 
upon as her dearest friend. When Anne 
first mentioned the fact of her engagement 
with Heath, the fierce rage with which 
Grace s heart was filled had disappeared 
for an instant, under the idea that she her 
self had been unconsciously enacting a 
disloyal part in robbing Anne of the 
affections of the man she loved. But when 
she saw, as she could not fail to do by 
every inflection in Anne s voice, by her 
every gesture, that Heath was abhorrent 
to her, Grace felt it was she herself who 
had been betrayed, and that Anne, by her 
recent intermeddling, had deprived her of 
the one love of her life, had alienated from 
her the only man for whom she had ever 
felt anything to be dignified by the name 
of a passion. Oh, it was too cruel ! The 
bitter tears of rage stood in her eyes as 
she reflected that, notwithstanding all her 
wealth, and in spite of the position which 
she held, and which she had lately been 
taught to prize so highly, she could do 
nothing to help herself in her present strait, 
nothing to rescue herself from the degra 
dation into which she had been plunged, 
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by what looked like the treachery, but 
what, at its best, would be the officious 
interference oione to whom she had proved 
so true a benefactress. Anne saw Grace s 
tears, saw her working lips, her arms up 
lifted over her head, and her hands clasped 
together in her great agony, and, with her 
own heart breaking, longed to clasp her 
friend to her bosom, to unsay what had 
been said, and speak to her words of com 
fort. She knew, however, that that was 
impossible ; all she could do was to turn 
away and avoid witnessing the mental 
torture of her whom she loved so dearly. 

When her convulsion of rage had some 
what subsided, Grace said, " Your plea for 
your conduct in this matter is, as I under 
stand, that you have been entirely guided 
by your regard for me, by your desire that 
I should be rescued from contracting a 
marriage with one so utterly unworthy of 
me. Is that so ? " 

Anne bowed a silent assent. 
" Will you then be good enough to ex 
plain in what Mr. Heath s unworthiness 
consists. All the charges you have hitherto 
brought against him have been vague 
and unsatisfactory ; in the merest spirit of 
fairness something definite should be ad 
vanced." 

Anne saw at once the dilemma in which 
she was placed. It was impossible for her 
to bring forward any charges of weight 
against Heath, without going into the his 
tory of his crimes, and that, of course, 
was not to be thought of for an instant 
there were too many interests involved, too 
many persons concerned. Anne did not 
know whether her father was alive or dead, 
but in any case her own horror at the 
remembrance of the scenes she had wit 
nessed would prevent her referring to 
them. 

Grace marked her friend s hesitation. 
"You are apparently at a loss for an 
answer," she said. " Those who bring 
vague charges frequently find themselves 
in that position, I believe, when pressed 
home." 

" I told you often," said Anne, " in the 
happy bygone days, that you were dearer 
to me than myself. This man had broken 
his plighted faith to me, he would not 
scruple to break it to you. The humilia 
tion which I suffered did not matter I 
was unknown and uncared for but it 
would have been different in your case, 
and I was determined that you should be 
spared from the risk of undergoing it." 
It has been said that Grace s perceptive 



faculties had greatly increased of late. As 
she listened to the hesitating manner in 
which this answer was given so different 
from Anne s usual frank, outspoken way 
she saw at once the attempt at evasion, 
but did not trace it to its proper source. 
She remembered that Anne, though admit 
ting her father s general wickedneas, had 
invariably refused to be betrayed into any 
special revelations, and had done her best 
to screen him by always turning the 
subject; and Grace Middleham s instant 
suspicion was that the motive for Heath s 
conduct, in regard to Anne, was to be 
looked for in the character and the 
actions of Captain Studley. There was 
an evident mystery, and that was the 
only clue to it, which presented itself 
to Grace s mind. The answer which 
Anne had given to Grace s strongly 
urged demand, that she should prove 
Heath s unworthinesa, was wholly vague 
and unsatisfactory, and was evidently not 
the reply which Anne would have made, 
had she been free from the pressure of 
circumstances. That pressure was to be 
looked for in the intimate relations at one 
time existing between Heath and Captain 
Studley, in regard to which Anne s mouth 
was sealed. Anne must have some reason, 
Grace thought. Changed as she might be, 
warped by those fatal connections, she 
could not be base enough to bring misery 
upon her best friend, by causing a rupture 
with her lover, merely for the sake of 
revenge for wounded vanity. The expla 
nation lay in the intimacy of Mr. Heath 
and Anne s father Grace felt certain 
of that. But what was she to do ? She 
could not declare her belief to Anne- 
there was a coolness between them which 
would have entirely prevented such an 
admission ; and, guarded as she was now, 
Anne was not likely to corroborate her 
friend s idea. ISTor could Grace act practi 
cally upon this conviction, though she was 
firm in it, by making any advance to Mr. 
Heath. That letter which Anne had 
handed to her placed such an idea out of 
the question ; she was not, of course, 
aware of the circumstances under which 
it was written; but, taken by itself, it was 
wholly conclusive. In it Mr. Heath plainly 
renounced all claim to the fulfilment of 
her promise ; renounced it so plainly and 
so positively as to render it impossible for 
Grace to sacrifice her dignity and self- 
respect, by ever entering into communica 
tion with him again. 

Grace felt that there was no one now to 
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whom she could refer for advice or assist 
ance in her distress. Her pride revolted 
at the thought of appealing to her uncle s 
old friends, who had been left as trustees 
of hisuiffiirs; and even had she done so, 
her experience of Mr. Bence and Mr. 
Palmer told her there was but little to be 
hoped for from them. Selfish, worldly 
men, engrossed in their own pursuits, they 
had been only too well pleased to rid 
themselves of their responsibility as soon 
as it was legally possible, and it was not 
likely that either of them would be willing 
or able to undertake the delicate functions 
of an adviser in such a matter as that 
under consideration. Nor was there any 
thing to be hoped for from an appeal to 
the lawyers, Messrs. Hilman and Hicks ; 
both they and the trustees had, as Grace 
knew, the highest opinion, not merely of 
Mr. Heath s commercial shrewdness, but 
of his honourable and straightforward 
character, and all would be alike persuaded 
that whatever he had done in the matter, 
had been actuated on his part by motives 
of the highest order. 

What was to be done ? There was not 
the slightest use in returning to London, 
Grace felt, as there her only acquaintances 
were members of Mrs. Crutchley s family, 
or persons who had been brought around 
her through Mrs. Crutchley s influence; 
and though nothing had ever been said by 
anyone least of all by herself Grace 
could not help inwardly acknowledging 
that, to Mrs. Crutchley s skilful manipula 
tion, she owed the fact of her engagement 
with Heath. That estimable lady had 
prepared the way for him, had sung his 
praises, decorously, indeed, and without 
any undue exultation, but with sufficient 
strength and perseverance to compel 
Grace s attention ; had arranged those 
meetings on the quiet off-evenings, which 
had been so delightful ; and had lost no 
opportunity of forwarding his suit. Lon 
don, then, to Grace Middleham, meant 
Mrs. Crutchley. To attempt to enter into 
communication with her would be as 
lowering to Grace s dignity as if she were 
to write to Heath himself, and therefore 
her return to London was at present im 
possible. She must go home to Germany, 
leaving behind her all the gaiety which 
she had so much enjoyed, the incense of 
adulation, which had been so freely offered 
to her, and must recommence the old, 
dreary life listening to the fretful mur 
murs of Madame Sturm, with the profes 
sor s piano as her only source of relaxation. 



The aesthetic teas and the musical evenings, 
with the long-haired students and the 
solemn old doctors in attendance, must 
henceforth be the substitutes for the bril 
liant balls at which she, as the heiress of 
Loddonf ord, had been singled out for special 
admiration. Innumerable other girls, with 
out half her wealth or pretensions to 
beauty, had happier lives ; for, at least, they 
were living in civilised society, and had the 
opportunity of winning husbands for them 
selves, a chance which Grace looked upon 
as wholly denied to her. Not among the 
Eckharts and the Fischers would she 
deign to look for the future partner of her 
life ; indeed, as she had often said to Anne 
there was another misery ! What she 
had said to Anne she could say no more ; 
all confidence between them was suspended ; 
it seemed impossible that their former 
relations could ever be renewed. Grace 
scarcely knew which to be most angry 
with Anne s past silence or present 
confession ; both seemed equally inoppor 
tune. She could not help avowing to 
herself that the mystery about Mr. Heath 
must be something very dreadful, or Anne, 
with her clear, calm sense, would never 
have taken so decided a step as to interfere 
between them. Her pride forbad her to 
acknowledge the existence of this feeling 
to her friend, her wounded vanity pre 
vented her from appealing to Anne by 
recounting all the old memories of their 
passed companionship, to tell her unhesi 
tatingly the truth, and to solve the horrible 
doubt which then possessed her. She could 
do nothing of this, she could only give 
vent to her anger, her humiliation and 
disappointment in a flood of bitter tears. 
This resource she availed herself of, throw 
ing herself upon her bed and sobbing as if 
her heart would break, while Anne, who 
longed to comfort her, felt that any offer 
of attention would be either unwelcome or 
misunderstood, and consequently wandered 
out into the Pare, and strolled up and down 
there until she was tired out, an object of 
great admiration to the tight- waisted little 
brave Beiges, who, in ogling and flirtation, 
as well as in other matters, fashion them 
selves on the model of their Parisian 
brethren. 

The next morning they continued their 
journey to Bonn, and though neither of 
them took the other into confidence, 
both were secretly comparing the enor 
mous difference between their present 
dreary silent pilgrimage, and the bright 
aiid happy trip they had made through 
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almost the same country on their way 
from Paris, bat a few months previously. 
No resting now among the old Belgian 
cities, picture-seeing and memorial-visit 
ing; no delightful talk of their experi 
ences, no happy interchange of hopes 
and aspirations. Then Grace saw every 
thing before her in bright colours ; her 
coming of age was imminent, and that 
meant something pleasurable and novel. 
Now, that was a thing of the past; the 
one man whom she had learned to love was 
separated from her, and her future was 
hazy and indistinct. And Anne s reflec 
tions, too, were of a sufficiently dishearten 
ing character. The last time she had 
travelled that road she had begun to feel, 
in all her trouble and misery, a blessed 
sense of repose, the first foreshado wings 
of that state of peace which characterised 
her sojourn at Bonn ; but her present 
forebodings were of a very different kind. 
Then she knew for she had just had direct 
experience of the fact that she was all in 
all to Grace Middleham, who, at her first 
appeal, had flown to her, succoured and 
nurtured her, with a more than sisterly 
affection. Now all that was changed ; 
Grace, as was natural enough, had formed 
other ideas and associations, and she who 
from childhood had been her chosen com 
panion had now lost all place in her heart, 
because she had dared to interfere between 
her friend and certain destruction. It was 
quite true that Anne had the satisfaction 
of knowing that she had done her duty; 
but this, notwithstanding all that the 
moralists may say, is not always a sufficient 
consolation for a great deal of mental 
misery and bodily discomfort. 

The difference was most felt on their 
arrival at Bonn. They had not let the 
professor know at what time they might 
be expected, so that there was no one there 
to meet them. Both the girls thought 
Grace carelessly, but Anne with a touch 
of tenderness of their first meeting with 
the students at the station, of Fischer s 
boyish romance and Eckhart s blunt but 
hearty kindness. Bckhart would have 
been there then, Anne thought, had he 
known she was coming ; but she learned 
afterwards that he had some time since 
quitted Bonn, had sold the paternal 



brewery, and was pursuing his artistic 
career in Rome. They drove in the 
lumbering old drosky for Bonn still 
remains inferior, even to the rest of 
Germany, as regards its public vehicles 
to the Poppelsdorfer Allee, where they 
found persons and things pretty much 
in the same condition as when they had 
left them. The professor himself seemed 
very little surprised at their return, but 
received them both with equal cordiality, 
for his gentle nature had learned to 
appreciate the goodness of "Vallare," as 
he persisted in calling Anne, and was 
delighted with the opportunity of talking 
with Grace over the wonders of London, 
a subject which had wholly occupied his 
every leisure moment, according to his 
wife s account, since his return thence. 
Madame Sturm, a little weaker perhaps 
than when Grace had left Bonn, was 
unfeignedly pleased to see her niece. 
Most fortunately no hint of the intended 
marriage with Heath had ever been 
conveyed to the worthy lady, who was 
therefore unable to wound Grace s sus 
ceptibilities, as otherwise with the best 
intentions she undoubtedly would have 
done, but she prattled away, inveighing 
against the English climate and the 
frivolities of the London season, which, 
she said, had robbed her niece of her 
healthy colour, and declaring that the 
plain fare, early hours, and bright atmo 
sphere of Rheinland were necessary to 
set her up again. 

"And as for you, Waller," continued 
the old lady, who had not been in such 
high spirits for months, "I declare it is 
like a gleam of sunshine to see you coming 
into the house again. Now, I shall know 
what it is to be nursed and attended to 
properly. I cannot tell you what I have 
suffered at the hands of these clumsy 
creatures i not one of them could remember 
at what time my tonic should be brought 
to me ; and, as for rubbing in a lotion, 
they were worse than nothing at all." 

But it is doubtful whether Madame 
Sturm would have been so joyous, had she 
been aware of the resolution which had, 
for some time, been forming itself in 
Anne s mind, and which she determined 
to carry out immediately. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ALL that she had heard of the Methodist 
preacher had taken strong hold of Minnie 
Bodkin s imagination. Mr. Diamond s 
description of him especially delighted 
her. It was in piquant contrast with her 
previous notions about Methodists, who 
were associated in her mind with ludi 
crous images. This man must be some 
thing entirely different picturesque and 
interesting. 

Bat there was a deeper feeling in her 
mind, than the mere curiosity to see a 
remarkable person. Minnie was not happy; 
and her unhappiness was not solely due 
to the fact of her bodily infirmities. She 
often felt a yearning for a higher spiritual 
support and comfort than she had ever 
derived from her father s teachings. She 
passed in review the congregation of the 
parish church, most of whom were known 
to her, and she asked herself what good 
result in their lives or characters was pro 
duced by their weekly church-going. Was 
Mrs. Errington more truthful ; Miss Chubb 
less vain ; Mr. Warlock less gloomy ; her 
father (for Minnie, in the pride of her 
keen intellect, spared no one) less arrogant 
and overbearing ; she herself more patient, 
gentle, hopeful, and happy, than if the 
old bell of St. Chad s were silent, and the 
worm-eaten old doors shut, and the dusty 
old pulpit voiceless, for evermore ? Yet 
there were said to be people on whom re 
ligion had a vital influence. She wished 
she could know such. She could judge, 
she thought, by seeing and conversing 



with them, whether or not there were any 
reality in their professions. Minnie seldom 
doubted the sufficiency of her own acumen 
and penetration. 

No ; she was not happy. And might it 
not be that this Methodist man had the 
secret of peace of mind ? Was there in 
truth a physician who could minister to a 
suffering spirit ? She thought of Powell 
with the feeling half of shame, half of 
credulity, with which an invalid hankers 
after a quack medicine. 

Minnie had been taught to look upon 
Dissenters in general as quacks, and upon 
Methodists as arch-quacks. Dr. Bodkin 
professed himself a staunch Churchman, 
and a hater of " cant." He considered that 
Protestantism, and the right of private 
judgment, had justly reached their extreme 
limits in the Church of England as by law 
established. He detested enthusiasm as 
a dangerous and disturbing element in 
human affairs, and he viewed with especial 
indignation the pretensions of unlearned 
persons to preach and proselytise. Al 
though he had no leaning to Romanism, he 
would rather have admitted a Jesuit into 
his house than a Methodist. Indeed, he 
sometimes defined the latter to be the 
Jesuit of dissent only, as he would take 
care to point out, a Jesuit without learn 
ing, culture, or authority. 

" I can listen to a gentleman, although 
I may not agree with him," the Doctor 
would say (albeit, in truth, he had no great 
gift of listening to anyone who opposed 
his opinions), " but am I to be hectored 
andlecturedby thecobbler and the tinker? " 

Minnie had no taste for being hectored 
or lectured ; but it seemed to her that 
what the cobbler and tinker said, was more 
important than the fact that it was they 
who said it. She thought, and pondered, 
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and wondered about the Methodist preacher, 
and about her chance of ever seeing or 
hearing more of him, until a thought 
darted into her mind like an arrow. Little 
Rhoda ! She was a Methodist born and 

bred, and knew this preacher, and 

Minnie would send for little Bhoda. 

When she announced this resolution to 
her mother, Mrs. Bodkin found several 
difficulties in the way of its fulfilment. 

" What do you want with her, Minnie ? " 

" I want to see her. Mrs. Errington 
talks so much of her. I remember her 
coming here with a message once, when 
she was a child. I recollect only a little 
fair face and shy eyes, under a coal-scuttle 
straw bonnet. Don t you, mamma ? And 
I want to talk to her about several things," 
added Minnie, with resolute truthfulness. 

" Oh, dear me ! What will your papa 
say ? " 

" I don t see how papa can object to my 
asking this nice little thing to come to me 
for an afternoon, when he doesn t mind 
your boring yourself to death with Goody 
Barton, whose snuff-taking would try the 
nerves of a rhinoceros, nor forbid my 
inviting the little Jobsons, who are un 
pleasant to look upon, and stupid beyond 
the wildest nights of imagination. He lets 
me have any one I like." 

"Yes; but you teach the little Jobsons 
the alphabet, my dear. And that is a 
charitable work." 

" And Bhoda will amuse me, and I m 
sure that is a charitable work ! " 

Minnie would get her own way, of course. 
She always did. 

That same evening Minnie said to her 
father, with her frank, bright smile, " Papa, 
may I not ask Bhoda Maxfield to take tea 
with me some afternoon ? " 

"Bhoda what?" 

" Little Maxfield, the grocer s daughter, 
papa," said Minnie, boldly. 

Mrs. Bodkin bent nervously over her 
knitting. 

" What on earth for ? Why do you 
want to associate with such folks ? Have 
you not plenty of friends without ? " 

" No, papa. But I don t ask her because 
I m in want of friends." 

" Oh, Minnie," said Mrs. Bodkin in the 
quick, low tones she habitually spoke in, 
" I m sure nobody has more friends than 
you have ! Everybody is so glad to come 
to you, always." 

" You re my friend, mamma. And papa 
is my friend. Never mind the rest. I 
want to have little Maxfield to tea." 



Minnie laughed at herself, the moment 
after she had said the words, in the tone of 
a spoiled child. 

Dr. Bodkin crossed and uncrossed his 
legs, kicked a footstool out of the way, 
and then got up and stood before the fire. 

" If you want amusement, isn t there 
Miss Chubb, or the McDougalls, or or 
plenty more?" said he, shooting out his 
upper lip, and frowning uneasily. 

" Now papa, can you say in conscience 
that you find Miss Chubb and the 
McDougalls perennially amusing ? Then, 
with a sudden change of tone, " Besides, 
you know, the other people are playing 
their parts in life, and strutting about 
hither and thither on the stage, and they 
find it all more or less interesting. But I 
I am like a child at a peep-show. I can 
but look on, and I sometimes long for a 
change in the scene and the puppets ! 

The doctor began to poke the fire 
violently. " Laura," said he, addressing 
his wife, "that last tea you got is good 
for nothing. They brought me a cup just 
now in the study that was absolutely un- 
drinkable. Is it Smith s tea ? Well, try 
Maxfield s. You can have some ordered 
when the message is sent for the girl to 
come here." 

In this way the doctor gave his permis 
sion. 

The next day Minnie despatched her 
maid, Jane, with the following note to 
Mr. Maxfield: 

" Will Mr. Maxfield allow his daughter 
Bhoda to spend the afternoon with Miss 
Bodkin ? Miss Bodkin is an invalid, and 
cannot often leave her room, and it would 
give her great pleasure to see Bhoda. 
The maid shall wait and accompany 
Bhoda if Mr. Maxfield permits, and Miss 
Bodkin undertakes to have her sent safely 
home again in the evening." 

Old Max was scarcely more surprised 
than gratified on reading this invitation. 
He stood behind his counter holding the 
pink perfumed note between his floury 
finger and thumb, and turning over the 
contents of it in his mind, whilst his son 
James served the maid with some tea. 

Miss Minnie was a much-looked-up-to 
personage in Whitford. And here was 
Miss Minnie inviting Bhoda just as though 
she had been a lady, and sending her own 
maid for her. This would be Algy s doing, 
the old man decided. Algy had more 
sense than his mother. Algy knew that 
Bhoda was fit to go anywhere, and could 
hold her own with the best. The young 
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follow was very thick with Dr. Bodkin s 
f milv, !iii(l had, no doubt, talked to Miss 
Minnie about Rhoda. All sorts of ideas 
thronged into old Max s head, which, 
iclcss, looked as obstinately idealess 
a one as could well be imagined, as he 
stood conning the pink note, with his 
\- eyebrows knotted together, and his 
y under-lip pursed up. Perhaps not 
the feeblest element in his feeling of 
exultation was the sense of triumph over 
David Powell. Powell might approve or 
disapprove, but, anyway, he would see that 
he was wrong in supposing the Erringtons 
did not think Rhoda good enough for 
them ! If they introduced her about 
among their friends, that meant a good 
deal, eh, brother David ? And that the 
invitation came by means of the Erring- 
tons, Maxficld felt more and more con 
vinced, the more he thought of it. So 
many years had passed, and Miss Minnie 
had taken no notice of Rhoda. Why 
should she now? MaxQeld was at no loss 
to find the answer. Maybe old Mrs. Erring- 
ton had talked for talk s sake more than she 
meant. Maybe her boasting was in order to 
dri ve a hard bargain, when Algy should come 
forward and offer to make Rhoda a lady. 

The Erringtons friends were going little 
by little to make acquaintance with Rhoda, 
in view of the promotion that awaited 
her. Well, Rhoda could stand the test. 
Rhoda was quite different from the likes 
of him. 

He called his sister-in-law out of the 
kitchen, and in a few hurried words told 
her of the invitation, and bade her tell 
Rhoda to get ready without delay. He 
cut Betty Grimshaw short in her exclama 
tions and inquiries. " I ve no time to 
talk to you now," he said. " The maid is 
waiting. Bid Rhoda clothe herself in her 
best garments." 

" What ! her Sunday frock, Jonathan ?" 
exclaimed Betty in shrill surprise. 

" Sh! woman!" answered Maxfield, 
and gripped her wrist fiercely. He did 
not want that family detail to come to the 
ears of Miss Bodkin s maid. 

Rhoda was completely bewildered by 
the invitation, and by the breathless haste 
with which Betty announced it to her, 
and hurried her preparations. " But I 
don t want to go ! " murmured Rhoda 
plaintively. At the same time she suffered 
lier clothes to be huddled on to her in 
Aunt Betty s rough fashion. 

" Ah ! tell that to your parent, my 
dear. I have the mark of his fingers on 



my wrist at this moment ; he was in such 
a taking, and so so uneumboundable." 
This latter was a word of Betty s own in 
vention, and she frequently employed it 
with an air of great relish. 

The idea of going amongst strangers 
was more terrible to Rhoda, than can easily 
be conceived by those who have never 
lived so secluded a life as hers had been. 
H-d she been able to say a word to 
Algernon, she thought she should have 
derived a little comfort and support from 
him. But he and his mother were both 
from home. 

All the way from her own house to Dr. 
Bodkin s, Rhoda uttered no word, except 
to ask Jane timidly if she were sure Miss 
Minnie would be alone quite alone ? 

The gloomy court-yard, and the stone 
entrance hall of the house struck her with 
awe. The old man-servant who opened 
the door seemed to look severely on her. 
She followed Jane with a beating heart 
up the wide staircase, whose thick carpet 
muffled her footsteps mysteriously, and 
then through a drawing-room full of fur 
niture all covered with grey holland. 
There was the glitter of gilt picture-frames 
on the walls, and the shining of a great 
mirror, and of a large, dark, polished 
pianoforte at one end of the room. And 
there was a mingled smell of flowers and 
cedar-wood, and altogether the impression 
made upon Rhoda s senses, as she passed 
through the apartment, was one of perfume, 
and silence, and vague splendour. She had 
no time, even if she had had self-possession, 
to examine the details of what seemed to 
her so grand, for she was led across a 
passage and into a room opposite to the 
drawing-room, and found herself in. Miss 
Bodkin s presence. 

The room was Minnie s bed-room, but 
it did not look like a sleeping-chamber, 
Rhoda thought. To be sure a little white- 
curtained bed stood in one corner, but 
all the toilet apparatus was hidden by a 
curtain which hung across a recess, and 
there were bookshelves full of books, and 
flowers on a stand, and a writing-table. 
On one side of the fireplace, in which a 
bright fire blazed, there was a curious sort 
of long chair, and in it, dressed in a loose 
crimson robe of soft woollen stuff, reclined 
Minnie Bodkin. 

Rhoda was, as has been said, extremely 
sensitive to beauty, and Minnie s whole 
aspect struck her with admiration. The 
picturesque rich-coloured robe, the delicate 
white hands relieved upon it, the graceful 
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languor of Minnie s attitude, and the air 
of refinement in the young lady and her 
surroundings, were all intensely appre 
ciated by poor little Rhoda, who stood 
dumb and blushing before her hostess. 

Minnie, on her part, was a good deal 
taken by surprise. She welcomed Rhoda 
with her sweetest smile, and thanked her 
for coming, and made her sit down by the 
fire opposite to herself ; and when they 
were alone together, she talked on for 
some time with a sort of careless good 
nature, which, little by little, succeeded in 
setting Rhoda somewhat at her ease. But 
careless as Minnie s manner was, she was 
scrutinising the other girl s looks and ways 
very keenly. 

" She is absolutely lovely ! " thought 
Minnie. "And so graceful, and and 
lady-like ! Yes ; positively that is the 
word. She is as shy as a fawn, but no 
more awkward than one. It is not what 
I expected." 

Perhaps Minnie could scarcely have said 
what it was that she had expected. Pro 
bably a quiet, pretty-looking, well-behaved 
young person, like her maid Jane. Rhoda 
was something very different, and the 
young lady was charmed with her new 
protegee. Only she was obliged to admit, 
before the afternoon was over, that she had 
failed in the main object for which she 
had invited Rhoda to visit her. There 
was no clear and vivid account of Powell, 
his teaching, or his preaching, to be got 
from Rhoda. 

Rhoda could not remember exactly what 
Mr. Powell said. Rhoda could not say 
what it was which made all the people cry 
and grow so excited at his preaching. 
Rhoda cried herself sometimes, but that 
was when he talked very pitifully about 
poor people, and little children, and 
things like that. Sometimes, too, she felt 
frightened at his preaching, but she sup 
posed she was frightened because she had 
not got assurance. Many of the congre 
gation had assurance. Yes ; oh yes, the 
people said Mr. Powell was a wonderful 
man, and the most awakening preacher 
who had been in Whitford for fifty years. 

Minnie looked at the simple, serious 
face, and marked the childlike demureness 
of manner with which Rhoda declared 
Mr. Powell to be "an awakening preacher." 
" I don t think he has awakened you 
to any very startling extent ! " thought 
Minnie. " This girl seems to have received 
no strong influence from him." 

That was in a great measure the fact ; 



but also, Rhoda was held back from speak 
ing freely, by the conviction that her Me 
thodist phraseology would sound strange, 
and perhaps absurd, in the young lady s 
ears. Moreover, it did not help to put her 
at her ease, that she felt sundry uneasy 
pricks of conscience for not "bearing 
testimony" with more fervour. She knew 
that David Powell would have had her 
improve the occasion to the uttermost. 
But how could she run the risk of being 
disagreeable to Miss Minnie, who was so 
kind to her ? 

That was the form in which Rhoda 
mentally put the case. The truth was, 
hers was not one of those natures to which 
the invisible ever becomes more real and 
important than the visible. It was in 
comparably more necessary to her happi 
ness to be in agreeable and smooth relations 
with the people around her, than to feel 
herself in higher spiritual communion with 
unseen powers. 

When Minnie at length reluctantly de 
sisted from questioning her on the subject 
of Powell, and her chapel-going, and her 
religious feelings, she was surprised to find 
how the girl s frigid, constrained manner 
thawed, and how her tongue was loosened. 

She chatted freely enough about her 
visit to Llanryddan in the summer, and 
about Duckwell Farm, where her half- 
brother Seth lived, and, above all, about 
Mrs. Errington. Mrs. Errington had been 
so good to her, and had taught her, and 
talked to her ; and did Miss Minnie know 
what a change it was for a lady like Mrs. 
Erriugton to live in such a poor place as 
theirs ? For, although she had the best 
rooms, of course it was very poor, com 
pared with the castle she was brought 
up in. About Algernon she said very 
little ; but it slipped out that she was 
in the habit of being present when Mr. 
Diamond came to read with the young 
gentleman ; and then Miss Minnie was 
very much interested in hearing what 
Mr. Diamond said to his pupil, and how 
Rhoda liked Mr. Diamond, and what she 
thought of him. And when it appeared 
that Rhoda had thought very little about 
him at all, but considered him a very 
clever, learned gentleman perhaps a little 
stiff and grave, but not at all unkind Miss 
Minnie smiled to herself and said, "He is a 
little stiff and grave, Rhoda. Not the kind 
of person to attract one very much, eh ? " 

And then tea was brought, and Rhoda 
sipped hers out of a delicate porcelain cup, 
like those which Mrs. Errington had in 
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her corner cupboard. And there were 
seme delicious cakes, which Rhoda was 
quite natural enough to own she liked very 
much. And then Mrs. Bodkin came in, 
and sat down beside her daughter; and 
finally, at Minnie s request, she took Rhoda 
into the drawing-room, and played to her 
on the grand piano. 

" Rhoda likes music, she says, mamma. 
But she has never heard a good instrument. 
Do play her a bit of Mozart ! " 

" I am no great performer, my dear," 
said Mrs. Bodkin, opening the piano ; 
" but I keep up my playing on my 
daughter s account. She is not strong 
enough to play for herself." 

Minnie had her chair wheeled into the 
drawing-room, in order, as sho whispered 
to her mother, to enjoy Rhoda s face when 
she should hear the music. 

Rhoda sat by and listened, in a trance of 
delight, while Mrs. Bodkin made the keys 
of the instrument delicately sound a minuet 
of Mozart, and then give forth more volume 
of tone in " The Heavens are telling." This 
was different, indeed, from the tinkling 
old harpsichord at home ! The music 
transported her. When it ceased she was 
breathing quickly, and her eyes were full 
of tears. "Oh, how beautiful!" she 
faltered out. 

"Why, child, you are a capital audience ! " 
said Mrs. Bodkin, smiling kindly. 

Then it was time to go home. She was 
made to promise that she would come 
again and see Minnie whenever her father 
would let her. She left Dr. Bodkin s 
house in a very different frame of mind 
from that in which she had entered it. Yet 
she was as silent on her way home as she 
had been in the afternoon. 

How happy gentlefolks must be, who 
always can have music, and flowers, and 
talk in such soft voices, and are so polite 
in their manners, and so dainty in their 
persons ! She could not help contrasting 
the coarse, rough ways at home with the 
smoothness and softness of the life she 
had had a glimpse of at Dr. Bodkin s. 
She tried to hold fast in her memory the 
pleasant sights and sounds of the day. 

In this mood, half-enjoying, half-regret 
ful, she arrived at her father s house to 
find the little parlour full of people be 
sides her own family and Powell, there 
were two or three neighbours who joined 
in the exercises and a prayer meeting 
just culminating in a long-drawn hymn, 
bawled out with more zeal than sweetness 
by the little assembly. 



PHYSIOLOGY OF VEGETATION. 

THE vegetable kingdom to use the 
formal nomenclature of earlier days 
presents problems harder of solution than 
any which inorganic matter can afford. No 
student of natural history can fail to note 
the striking points of similarity, as between 
animal and vegetable life, which incessantly 
obtrude themselves. And yet the patient in 
vestigator cannot ignore the yet more ob 
vious distinctions which separate the shrub, 
the tree, the flower from the animal creation 
of which they present a pale reflex. Thus, 
plants, in their higher development, are of 
distinct sexes : they have life-blood and 
a circulating system, with organs of respi 
ration, and the same need of light and 
heat, of air and water, that we have. But 
in many important respects they differ 
from any, save the lowest invertebrate, 
forms of animal life. Locomotion, for 
instance, is denied them. They are dumb 
and passive. That to a limited extent 
they feel, few candid observers would 
deny ; but direct physical agency is re 
quired k&gt; affect their sluggish sentient 
powers. 

Without vegetable life, it is manifest 
that animal life would shortly, in this 
planet of ours, become extinct. Plants 
and herbs are the true purveyors of all 
nourishment, the humblest green thing 
being a laboratory, for the conversion into 
edible substances of all the waste matter 
that comes in contact with its roots ; while 
every leaf is as a trap to catch the carbon, 
that would otherwise vitiate the atmo 
sphere to a dangerous degree. As regards 
the sea, all marine creatures, from the 
huge whale to the tiniest infusoria, ulti 
mately depend for their nutriment on the 
immense mass of vegetable and animal 
refuse washed by a thousand rivers into 
the deep, and without which neither the 
beds of seaweed nor the innumerable 
forms of vital organism could exist. It 
is not easy, however, to draw a hard-and- 
fast line as to where the boundaries of 
the animal and vegetable worlds should 
be traced. The madrepore, the sponge, 
the sea-anemone, the coral animal, and 
other zoophytes, the shell-fish clinging to 
rock and pile, the many-coloured living blos 
soms that make the bottom of the ocean re 
semble a flower-garden, are so like vege 
tables, that it is hard at first to discriminate 
the technical difference. On the other 
hand, we see land plants, such as the 
curious flycatcher of South America, car- 
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nivorous by instinct, feeding on the insects 
which, they ensnare within their quickly- 
contracting leaf -cup, and scarcely to be 
distinguished, save in appearance, from so 
many sedentary spiders. 

The vast geological changes which the 
earth has undergone, with now an Arctic 
rigour of climate, then tropical heat, and 
anon a period of submergence, have pro 
duced in all ages such an effect on the 
flora of a country as was to be expected. 
At first the cold, wet soi], intersected by 
sullen lagoons, and furrowed by the action 
of ice, can bear nothing but moss, fucoid, 
and lichen cryptogams that need little 
aid from the sun s rays to enable them to 
live. Next succeed the tall reed-beds, the 
fern-thickets, matted tangles of coarse 
grass, cane-brakes, and growths of hemp 
and flax. To these series, long since 
carbonised, belong nearly all our coal- 
measures. We feed our furnaces with 
what were once sheets of moss, browsed 
by the hungry reindeer. The blaze that 
warms our hearths consumes tall tree- 
ferns, slender palmettoes, all of home 
growth, the British bamboo, the British 
cactus and mimosa a vegetation fitter, to 
our fancy, for some Indian forest than for 
its original birthplace. The fir, the pine, 
the birch, the hazel, and even the stately 
beech, had all of them to grow and to 
decay before our woodlands were fit for 
their crowning ornament the magnifi 
cent oak, a very late comer indeed, geo 
logically speaking, into Europe north of 
the Alps. 

Analysis of the sap, which is the blood 
of trees, reveals its constituents to be 
water, with some potass, a small admixture 
of carbonate of lime, and some charac 
teristic vegetable products, which differ 
according to the species. Attempts have 
been made in France, not unsuccessfully, 
to impart a permanent stain to the growing 
wood by making, at the proper season, in 
cisions in the bark, and by transfusing 
coloured liquids into the ascending sap. 
There is, however, no small risk of poison 
ing the tree, should mineral acids or coal- 
tar dyes be selected; and, indeed, trees are 
readily killed by whatever of a deleterious 
nature comes into contact with their leaf- 
lungs, their roots, or their epidermis. 
The emanations from smelting- works, 
baleful to human beings, are still more 
fatal to trees; and even the leakage of gas- 
pipes lays low many a stately elm and 
chestnut in oar public parks and pleasure- 
grounds. It has been often noted, that an 



excess of heat and moisture promotes the 
growth of inferior or parasite vegetation, 
at the expense of the higher. In the 
forests of Western Africa and of South 
America, the many majestic trees are 
short-lived, and rarely sound at heart, 
choked and oppressed as they are by the 
twining luxuriance of the innumerable 
parasites that enwrap them into their 
flower-laden tendrils, and suck from them 
the strength that should go to nourish the 
tall branches that wither one by one. The 
very finest trees are to be found in drier 
and more temperate climates such, for 
instance, as that of California. 

The seeds of plants have been aptly com 
pared to the eggs which play so important 
a part in the animal creation ; while their 
number varies, from the million or so of 
germs accredited to the spleen- wort, or from 
the three hundred thousand of the tobacco 
plant, to the solitary seed of the sea-pink. 
Only a small percentage of seeds, as of 
eggs in the kindred cases of the insect or 
the fish, ever fulfil their primary purpose ; 
but in the majority of cases there is an 
ample provision against waste, and human 
life in especial is largely dependent on 
what falls from the overbrimming cornu 
copia of Nature. Our own staff of exist 
ence wheaten bread is derived from this 
apparently prodigal bounty ; and the same 
may be said of the rice of the Bengal ryot 
and the buckwheat of the Russian moujik. 
Were it not for the abundance of seeds 
produced by leguminous, and especially 
culmiferous plants, our sustenance must 
be on roots alone, in addition to such 
animal food as we could procure. That 
although wild rice has been, though 
rarely, observed wild wheat is nowhere 
met with, is a notable fact as illustrating 
what care and culture must be given to the 
taming of cereals which, when neglected, 
have a tendency to degenerate into mere 
grasses. 

Fruit which is, after all, but the fleshy 
husk of seeds seemingly simple substance 
though it be, is extremely complex when 
analysed into its nine, ten, or eleven con 
stituents. There is always malic, and often 
tartaric acid ; gelatine, mucilage, and 
tannin must combine with sugar, water, 
and potass, and to these must be added a 
peculiar colouring and a flavouring prin 
ciple before the grape, peach, or apricot, 
thus cunningly compounded without hands, 
is ready for the table. Heat, which de 
velops the saccharine properties, is, of 
course, the familiar agent in ripening ; but 
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In at, under some conditions, can do its 
work without light. 

Fruit, when gently warmed in a vessel 
scaled against light and air, becomes ridi 
in sugar: the gum, water, and woody fibre 
shrinking proportionably as the glucose 
is formed. Flowers, again, would yield 
no scent were it not that solar or artificial 
heat promotes the evaporation of the 
ntial oil, fraught with perfume, in 
which their fragrance lies. So inflam 
mable, under some conditions, is this, that 
there are plants, such as the fraxincllii, 
which readily take fire when flame is 
brought into close proximity to their 
odorous stems. 

Trees hollow by nature, and the cavities 
of which are filled with a soft pith such 
as the palm, tree-fern, and other such 
members of the sylvan family are, like 
the cane and the reed, chiefly the natives 
of tropical and sub-tropical climates; while 
solid timber is common in more temperate 
zones, with a marked preponderance of 
resinous trees as we approach high lati 
tudes. The people of Mesopotamia have 
from time immemorial fed their baking- 
ovens with grass ; while, on the other 
hand, the Norwegian peasant has been 
glad to eke out the rye-meal and barley, 
by mixing the sawdust of the yellow pine 
with his coarse bread. It is no slight 
victory of civilisation that the inferior 
cereals, which, with pulse, were once 
the food of four-fifths of the population 
of Europe, have slowly and surely given 
place to wheat. Roots, also, unknown to 
or neglected by our forefathers, have 
within the last half century come to be 
prized as they deserve. Bat for turnips, 
mangold-warzel, and beet-root, our far 
mers would have been compelled, in the 
old wasteful way, to consign, each winter, 
half their cattle to the pole-axe and the 
coming-tab, and the price of fresh meat 
would have become fabulously high. As 
for the heavy debt of obligation which we 
in Europe owe to the potato, it would be 
hard to exaggerate it. It must be admitted, 
however, that a population which can con 
tentedly feed upon roots alone is sure to 
be in a backward state. The facility with 
which, yams can be raised by very light 
labour co-operates, with the profusion of 
plantains and cassavas, to render the nogro 
the indolent being which we find him, 
both on the West Coast of his ancestral 
Africa, and among the fruit-groves of 
Jamaica. 

There arc some vegetable anom; 



among which the cow-tree of Bolivia ranks 
high. It was no trifling boon that, among 
the dry and stony table-lands of Upper 
Peru, a tree, the yucca, should be ready 
to reward the thirsty wayfarer who pierces 
its bark, by pouring forth a copious stream 
of rich and refreshing milk. The oil-nut, 
the shea-butter tree, and the vegetable 
ivory of the Guinea Coast, the wax- tree 
of South America, and the camphor of 
Sumatra, are almost equally remarkable. 
The palm gives syrup, sugar, and intoxi 
cating liquor, as well as fruit, cordage, 
timber, thatch, clothing, and fuel. The 
bamboo serves a hundred uses. The 
bread-fruit tree of the South Sea islands, 
with fish and fern-roots, made the inhabi 
tants independent of agriculture and art. 
Some two years since, a Swedish professor 
of chemistry, M. Stenberg, subjected the 
famous moss which his country produces 
in such profusion, and which had hitherto 
been regarded merely as the indispensable 
food of the hardy reindeer, to a series of 
experiments. These were, both from a 
scientific and a commercial standpoint, 
brilliantly successful. It was found 
that the verdant carpet, which drapea 
many hundreds of square miles of un 
trodden field and bleak mountain, was a 
source of wealth, till then unknown. From, 
sixty-six pounds of well-washed moss the 
clever professor extracted five ga lions of 
pure alcohol. Eighteen hundred-weight 
of the same moss, under proper treatment, 
yielded to M. Stenberg the enormous 
amount of nearly twelve hundred-weight 
of unrefined sugar. The sugar-cane and 
the beet-root, cultivated at great cost, and 
requiring peculiar conditions of soil and 
climate, do not, weight for weight, compete 
with this wild growth of the Swedish hills ; 
and it is not surprising to hear that the 
price of moss at Stockholm has of late 
risen to about a halfpenny a pound, and 
that lack of capital and machinery alone 
retards the practical results of so impor 
tant a discovery. 

Oddly enough, copper, a poisonous 
metal, is found in the tree the cinchona 
which supplies us with our ehief safe 
guard against fevers, quinine ; while the 
oak is remarkably rich in iron, with re 
spect to which it is surpassed only by the 
iron-wood of Brazil and Guinea, and pos 
sibly by the hardlignum-vita3of Honduras. 
Previous to the discovery of America, there 
were but few varieties of wood at the ser 
vice of the cabinet-maker pnve oak and 
walnut, and a small quantity of ebony, 
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emotion, turning deadly pale, but without 
changing a muscle. It was when the sea 
caught the Arrow on her starboard quarter, 
and she threatened to broach-to before the 
helmsman could stop her. But Jones was 
a good hand. He checked her at the 
critical moment, and kept her head well 
in the centre. It was when this sea, which 
lifted the vessel and surged along with her, 
subsided, that the vessel, as she fell into 
the hollow, just touched the ground. It 
was but for a moment. The next sea 
lifted them clean off the passage, the helm 
was clapped hard a-starboard, the point 
was rounded, and the anchor let go in 
what was, comparatively, a mill-pond. 
Sails were furled. She was safe as in. 
Dover harbour. 

"What about the ebony ?" asked 
Rawley of his chief. " The sloop must 
see our mast above the rocks, and may try 
the passage. In that case we re trapped." 

"She ll be lost to-night," replied the 
other, coolly. " She could never claw off 
in this sea, and is too close in to escape. 
If she drifts to leeward only a mile an 
hour, she ll be hard and fast and battered 
to chips by midnight. Send a hand 
aloft, and let me know what the fellow s 
doing." 

Report was presently made that the 
sloop was off the point, some seven or 
eight miles, carrying a press of eail, yet 
apparently dropping shoreward. 

" Hah ! " said the captain, rubbing his 
hands. " She s not to have the picking of 
the little Arrow this trip, anyhow ! Well, 
now about the niggers. In these climates 
the wind chops round in a second, and 
then we should have her boats in the cove 
before we could land our ebony ! They 
will always keep the passage open for, if 
it blows, tis their only chance." 

" Well, sir, they ll have more luck than 
often falls to such sharks, if they get in 
here ! " said the mate. 

" Well, land the beggars, and away with 
them to the rear of the hillock, where the 
old hut stands. Shackle them well, and 
land half the hands to watch them. Look 
after the crew yourself, or they ll be cruis 
ing on land, and be pickled and eaten 
before we know of the cookery." 

Shall I land them all ? " asked Rawley. 

"ISTo, not all. Leave Judy to me," 
replied the other, glancing towards a 
corner of the deck where, throughout the 
recent perilous manoeuvre, something like 
a human figure had lain crouched under a 
tarpaulin. 



The mate hesitated. 

" If these devils see her, we might as 
well leave the whole lot of em aboaru," 
he muttered. 

" D ye think I don t know that ? " asked 
the captain, with a dark, sinister look. 
" Off with you, and get through this before 
dark. I ll land and watch our friend in 
the offing. We may pick up something 
when she goes to pieces, and make our 
own salvage awards ! " 

The unfortunate slaves a hundred and 
seventeen in number, three having died on 
the passage were quickly landed, and 
goaded along to their destined hiding- 
place. They were an unusually fine lot, 
prisoners made in a recent native battle, 
and sold by the conquerors for glass beads, 
rum, looking-glasses, and a little hard 
cash, not to mention an occasional cocked- 
hat and some metal buttons, at that great 
slave mart, Loango. 

The hold cleared, the captain, with 
somewhat more gentleness than might 
have been expected from such a ruffian, 
uncovered the crouching figure, and 
assisted it to stand. It was a negress, and 
let it not startle the reader a beautiful 
one ! 

If, as Burke asserts, beauty consists in 
curved lines and eschews the straight, 
this young dingy Venus deserved the 
appellation. Her head was small, of the 
real Congo type, not a straight line 
about it ; her hair curled ; her nose was 
slightly arched ; her lips were round ; her 
form symmetrical and undulating. Judy 
was now at the perfection of negress 
womanhood sixteen. She was cheerful 
and intelligent ; so quick, indeed, of appre 
hension, that in the short time she had 
been a captive, but distinguished by the 
captain s favour from her fellows in mis 
fortune, she had learned much English, 
and begun to read. 

Poor Judy beheld with some uneasiness 
her friends marching away. They were 
the only companions with whom she could 
freely converse, and it was only by the 
judicious administration of a few comfits, 
and, finally, a small mirror, that she con 
sented to be pacified. 

Meanwhile, on board the Rosebud 
things looked less and less satisfactory. 
Despite all efforts, she had neared the 
land considerably. The wind rather in 
creased than diminished, and Captain 
Henderson, though externally calm and 
confident as ever, began to feel serious 
alarm. 
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Again and again had lie striven to 

aki- out tin. narrow ( , unit 

compelled to claw off from the perilous 
spot. It was in 0110 of these anxious 
i-chings that he discovered the Arrow s 
masthead mot.ionless, and evidently in 
security. Suddenly, t la-re was elevated 
on a small hillock an Knirlish union-jack! 
Was this a tender of assistance ? Was 
it intended to direct them to the ditli- 
cult entrance ? An anxious consultation 
followed. 

The first lieutenant proposed bearing 
up, and running for the place at once. 
Another oflieer gave more cautious counsel. 
The flag might be shown on a wrong 
point, as a lure. But this opinion was 
scouted by the gallant straightforward 
captain. 

In the meantime dusk crept on, the 
sea was running high, and the sloop was 
almost buried under the press of her 
canvas, groaning as she forced her way 
through the rough, toppling sea. 

At length the mainsail split and went 
to ribbons, and there being no alternative 
but to anchor, the necessary order was 
given. 

On sounding, they found but eighteen 
fathoms water muddy bottom showing 
how much they had drifted in shore, but 
also affording some hope, as the anchors 
might now hold, thanks to the mud 
mingled with the sand. 

Allowing her to drift into twelve 
fathoms, the Rosebud s captain let go 
both bower anchors one backed by the 
stream, the other by the kedge at the 
same moment, and veered away a whole 
cable, when she let go the sheet-anchor, 
and veered away a cable upon that, so 
that now he had five anchors down, each 
bearing a proper strain. 

The leadsman in the chains announced 
that the anchors held, and the ship sur 
mounted one or two terrific jerks without 
starting anything. Of course, in such a 
predicament, little hilarity prevailed. The 
master, a steady old seaman, had watched 
the coast, and taken the bearings of tin- 
softest spot to run the vessel upon, should 
she drift. The sea roared as it rolled 
past, and sometimes over, the sloop; but 
still she held. 

" Does she drift ? asked Henderson 
every moment, in his accustomed steady 
voice, though an affirmative would have 
ii his bhip s di at h -warrant. 

"Not an inch, sir," was the invariable 
reply. 



Thus affairs remained for more than an 
hour. 

On shore, the captain and mate of the 
slaver had been carefully watching their 
imperilled pursuer. 

The suspicion started on board the 
latter had been correct. The flag had 
been so placed that, had the sloop used it 
as a guide, she must inevitably have been 
dashed upon the outer ledge of rocks. 

As the day shut in, the two worthies 
resolved to improve the snare. They 
obtained a couple of lanterns from the 
brig, and hoisted them on the false bluff. 
This done, they returned on board, where 
the mate made a kind of official report 
relative to the slaves. 

Judy sat by the captain s side, and was 
encouraged to taste his grog. Rough and 
brutal as the man was, all human feeling 
was not banished from his heart. After 
his coarse fashion, he loved the dark 
beauty, and her position, alone among 
white strangers the negro s terror and 
abhorrence appealed to whatsoever of 
pity lingered in his nature. In "sheer 
kindness," like the man who buttered his 
horse s oats, he made poor Judy sip and 
sip, until she had to be despatched to bed, 
as nearly deprived of reason as a human 
being can be without being a natural 
idiot. 

Day dawned. The gale had moderated. 
The Rosebud was safe. She had held on 
well, and though she had dragged a little, 
had still ten fathoms water. About noon, 
a slight flaw of wind coming off the land, 
she instantly weighed, and got under 
canvas. 

The slaver s people eyed this operation 
with intense delight, and the captain and 
mate had a little carouse of congratulation. 
At last it occurred to the wary skipper to 
sec what the sloop was doing, and a hand 
was sent aloft. 

The report was startling. 

" Hove to, sir. Boats just entering the 
cove." 

Rawley looked at his chief. 

" Condemned, sir. Judy " was all 

he said. 

" No time to land her ? " 

" Impossible." 

The captain s tanned visage flushed, 
and then grew sheet-white. 

The mate pointed significantly in the 
direction of the coming boats. 

"Here, Hawley," said the other, putting 
his hand on his shoulder, and whimpering 
in his ear. " Be quick. You understand. 
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Down, every man of you, fore and aft," 
he continued, " and scrub out the hold as 
quickly as possible." 

The hands disappeared, and the mate, 
who had jumped below also, returned, 
leading Judy. 

The captain took her in his arms, and 
kissed her affectionately. Then addressing 
the mate, he said : 

"Bear a hand, my lad, or we re done 
for!" 

And he turned away. 

Those below heard one loud shriek, 
sounding above all the noise they made, 
and stopped appalled. But the mate s 
voice was heard, talking cheerfully : 

" I ll give them work enough ! They 
shan t get the Arrow out without a job ! 
They shall weigh every anchor themselves. 
And here goes another ! " 

The axe was heard to fall on the stopper, 
and the larboard anchor dropped from the 
bows. 

At this moment the Rosebud s boats 
rounded the point, and dashed alongside. 

Mr. Hall had come in person. Too 
shrewd of observation to be easily gulled, 
he had observed, on entering, that had 
they steered for the signal they must have 
been lost. This confirmed him in his 
opinion of the character of the vessel pur 
sued, even had she not already been pretty 
well identified as the victorious Arrow. 

As the armed boats dashed up, the cap 
tain and mate were seen quietly smoking 
on deck, much at their ease. 

"What vessel is this ? " demanded 
Hall, as he jumped on deck. 

"The Arrow, of Liverpool." 

" Where from last ? " 

" Sierra Leone." 

"Your cargo?" 

" Emptiness," was the saucy reply. 

"Jump down there, men," said Hall, 
disdaining further colloquy, "and examine 
the vessel thoroughly." 

Half-a-dozen men obeyed. 

" How many men have you on board ? " 
asked Hall, now addressing the mate. 

"Six." 

" What are you doing here ? " 

" Getting out of the way of the wind." 

" Then whither bound when we first 
sighted you ? " 

" To Loango." 

^ Working Tom Cox s traverse, eh ?" 
said the other ironically. " You were 
standing to W.N.W. with a fair wind. Is 
that the course for Loango ? " 

"I was working my own reckoning," 



put in the captain, " and perhaps I should 
have found my port just as well without 
your assistance." 

" Show me your papers." 

" Here." 

There was nothing in the papers incon 
sistent with what had been stated. The 
vessel was bound, apparently, for gold- 
dust; and, as far as observation went, 
there was nothing to justify her detention. 
The midshipmen reported, indeed, that the 
vessel, though empty, was not guiltless of 
that peculiar aroma that, to the nose of 
experience, denotes the recent presence of 
negroes. And a shackle or two had been 
found ; but, beyond this, there was nothing 
on board, to bear out the suspicion that 
this notorious craft was still engaged in 
the inhuman traffic she had hitherto pur 
sued. 

" Stay. How came you to stick up 
that flag yesterday in the wrong place ? " 
resumed Mr. Hall, sternly. 

" There, Mr. Rawley," ejaculated the 
slaver s captain, addressing his mate, with 
a sanctified look. " See what men get for 
doing a good turn. There were we, up 
half the night, straining our blessed eyes 
out, with ropes and everything ready, to 
render these people assistance, and this is 
the reward to be treated as slaves and 
pirates ! " 

" That doesn t answer my question, sir," 
said the officer. " Come, you must see 
the captain ; and, as we can t part com 
pany with such kind and well-intentioned 
folks, just weigh at once, and out with 
you, alongside the sloop." 

" Weigh for yourself," was the sullen 
reply. "I shan t go out of this till better 
weather. If you start my anchors, I hold 
you responsible for anything that may 
happen to the vessel. Mind now, sir. I 
tell you, before you begin, not a man 
of mine shall render you the least 
assistance. The instant you touch my 
anchors I give up charge of the vessel, 
and hold you responsible to its owners. 
Note that down in the log, Mr. Rawley. 
Mark the exact time. And now, sir" 
(addressing Mr. Hall), "begin as soon as 
yon please." 

The officer hesitated he knew the 
danger of the passage. The wind was 
very light, the sea still running heavily on 
shore, and it was far from certain he could 
take the brig out in safety. In this 
dilemma, he despatched one of his boats 
to the Rosebud, giving an account of 
what he had seen, and requesting further 
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orders. In the meantime, he got into the 
other boat, and examined the soundings of 
the cove. 

No sooner had he left the vessel, than 
the captain sent men aloft to unbend the 
fore-topsail, slightly split near the star 
board clue, but which could have been 
quite as easily repaired where it was. 

On the return of the boat sent to the 
sloop, the midshipman handed a card to 
Mr. Hall, who at once pulled back to the 
slaver. 

" You will get under weigh, sir, and 
go out to the sloop. There are your 
orders. About it, with no more palaver." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," was 
the answer. " I am in a safe harbour, 
and here I stay, till my sails are repaired 
and my rigging set up. If you choose to 
take charge of her, do so, but you get 
no help from me." 

" Very good. Then I relieve you from 
all responsibility. Board her, men. Some 
of you get that topsail aloft, just as it is. 
The rest weigh anchors. Smartly now. 
Wind s dropping." 

The mate here interfered. 

" Why give yourselves and us more 
trouble than is necessary ? You know 
very well we shall be back here in a couple 
of hours." 

"Will you ? " said Mr. Hall, doubtfully. 

" At all events, we ll take the chance. 
So why not slip the cables and buoy the 
ends ? There s nobody here to steal the 
wood." 

" All right. I ve no objection to that. 
So slip and buoy, my lads." 

Giving this direction, while walking 
forward, Mr. Hall remarked that the 
larboard anchor, which lay in only three 
fathoms water, was upside down. He 
therefore ordered his people to slip the 
starboard cable ; and, as he came aft again, 
observed to the captain : 

" As you ve so little cable out on the 
larboard anchor, we ll weigh that." 

" Why so ? " asked the other, uneasily. 

" Because, if the wind fails us, as seems 
likely, we may have to anchor outside. 
Now, bear a hand aloft there with the 
topsail ; and jump up, one or two of you, 
and loose the sails on the mainmast." 

Meanwhile the mate had run forward, 
and was seen assisting busily to unsplice 
the lower cable. 

"Belay that," cried Hall. "Unsplice 
the other, the starboard cable, men ! " 

The mate made an attempt to complete 
the work, however, by attempting to let 



slip the end through the hawse-hole. But 
ho was again frustrated, for some of the 
Rosebud s men had stiffened the cable 
before all, and brought-to the messenger. 

By this time the sails were loosed, and 
the men, assembling at the capstan, began 
to heave round. 

The result must, I think, have been 
anticipated. Very few who have ac 
quainted themselves with the but too 
authentic narratives of the barbarities 
practised by slave captains at this period 
will doubt the truth of this. They need 
not ; for the circumstances, names excepted, 
are perfectly accurate. 

When the anchor reached the bows, it 
brought np with it, lashed to the shank, 
and gagged, to stifle her cries, the corpse 
of poor Judy ! 

This condemned the Arrow as a prize. 

Such, however, was the indignation of 
the Rosebud s men, that it required the 
energetic interference of Mr. Hall to 
protect the captain from summary ven 
geance. Unhappily for Rawley, the active 
instrument in the murder, that miscreant, 
hoping to escape altogether, leaped into 
the sloop s boat which lay alongside, with 
only the boat-keeper remaining in it. 
Striking the latter on the head with some 
heavy instrument, and sending him into 
the water, the mate jumped overboard, 
and made for the shore. 

" Come back, you murdering scoundrel," 
shouted Hall, whose quick eye had caught 
the whole proceeding, rapid as it was. 
" Back, or we fire ! " 

He had scarcely uttered the last word, 
when a shot from the bows, fired by a 
sailor, who had mistaken the menace for 
an order, stopped the fugitive. Turning 
round, he rose, as by some convulsive 
movement, half above the surface, then, 
with a wild toss of the arms, went to the 
bottom. 

The stunned seaman having been quickly 
picked up and passed on board, the boat 
proceeded in search of the mate s body, 
which, owing to a strong eddy, had been 
carried some little distance from the spot 
at which he sank. It was at length 
descried through the clear water, and, by 
means of the boat s anchor, with little 
qeremony hauled on board, of course 
lifeless. 

The brig was condemned, and the value 
of the prize was much augmented by the 
circumstance of her crew to ingratiate 
themselves with their captors betraying 
the hiding-place of the slave cargo. These 
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were speedily re-shipped in the very vessel 
in which they had been so roughly stowed 
but, this time, with more regard to 
humanity and in due course regained 
their homes. 

GOOD-BYE. 

WE two, who met, too late, too late ; 
We two, the toys of ruthless fate ; 
We too, who never should have proved 
The brief bright rapture of the Loved ; 
We, vanquished in a pre-doomed fight, 
We two must say good-bye to-night. 

Nay, what avail the clinging hands ? 

Slow, sure, and sullen part the strands ; 

The cup of joy was barely tasted, 

The precious draught, just touched, is wasted ; 

Wild tears but dim the yearning sight, 

We two must say good-bye to-night. 

And oh, my darling, parting thus, 
What is of comfort left for us ? 
Owning the bitter sentence just, 
We dare not hope, we may not trust ; 
Past, present, future, lose their light 
As we two say good-bye to-night. 

Such love as ours, unsanctified, 

Born of passion, nursed by pride, 

Spite strength, and force, and mortal throes, 

For ever nears such dreary close ; 

Not even memory s tender might 

Soothes the good-bye we say to-night. 

CURIOUS OLD CHINA. 

IN THEEE PABTS. PART II. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the brilliant example 
of the Prussian tea-pot, but few historic 
materials can, as a rule, be extracted from 
those useful articles. Whether the nature 
of the beverage to be brewed in them was 
not sufficiently inspiring to quicken the 
brain of the potter, I know not ; but, 
although immense variety exists in their 
form, they rarely come under the head of 
speaking-pottery. The largest collection 
of tea-pots known was that of the late 
Mrs. Hawes, who bequeathed three hundred 
specimens to her daughter. Among them 
are several formerly belonging to Queen 
Charlotte. Mr. Croker mentions a tea-pot 
that belonged to Dr. Johnson, and held two 
quarts ; but this is a bachelor affair com 
pared with that purchased by the late Mrs. 
Marryat at the sale of Mrs. Piozzi s effects at 
Streatham. This tea-pot, used at Johnsonian 
tea-fights, holds more than three quarts. It 
is of old Oriental porcelain, painted and 
gilt. George the Fourth had a large as 
sembly of tea-pots tea was not much in 
his way, by- the- bye piled in pyramids in 
the Pavilion at Brighton ; and Mrs. Eliza 
beth Carter was also a collector of tea-pots, 
each of which possessed some traditionary 
interest. The so-called " Elizabethan " 
examples are clearly miscalled, for tea was 



not drunk, nor tea-pots made, in England 
until the decline of the dynasty which suc 
ceeded the Tudors. Liverpool produced 
two historic tea-pots, one of which is dedi 
cated to the Earl of Derby, printed in 
"Liverpool transfer," with the Stanley 
crest and the following inscription: "Good 
health and success to the Right Honour 
able the Earl of Derby." 

Long may he live, 

Happy may he be, 
Blest with content, 

And from misfortune free. 

The second famous Liverpool tea-pot is 
dedicated to John Wesley, and is deco 
rated with his portrait. A specimen of 
this Wesley tea-pot may be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. Ano$ier 
Wesley tea-pot, upon which are his portrait 
and some acrostic lines in his praise, was 
made at the Staffordshire potteries. 

Liverpool pottery, however, was not 
always dedicated to such noble persons or 
objects. One fine specimen, covered with 
ships and trophies, bears the inscription, 
" Success to the Africa Trade ;" a senti 
ment sufficient to destroy the appetite of 
anybody who happens to recollect what 
was meant at Liverpool by the "Africa 
trade." 

The Bow, or, rather, the so-called Bow, 
figures for many of them were probably 
made at Chelsea are always interesting. 
In Jermyn-street is a bust of the famous 
" Butcher " Cumberland, in plain white- 
glazed porcelain. Other famous contem 
poraries were modelled in this apparently 
unpromising material with extraordinary 
success. A pair of perhaps the finest and 
most characteristic figures ever produced 
at Bow, or elsewhere, was recently sold at 
the sale of the Townsend collection, at 
Christie s, for thirty-six guineas ; and 
another pair, at the sale of the Bohn col 
lection, for forty-three pounds. The per 
sons represented are an actor and actress, of 
no small renown in their day Woodward, as 
the Fine Gentleman, and Mrs. Kitty Clive, as 
the Fine Lady, in Garrick s farce of Lethe. 
The figure of Woodward is admirable. 
Made up carefully, to a charming degree 
of extra fineness, over-dressed, but without 
reaching the limit of caricature, and wear 
ing a delicious smile of good-humoured 
imbecility, there stands no silly, ideal 
shepherd, but the mo u Woodward, as he 
appeared, when it pie ,sed him to enact the 
Fine Gentleman. Kitty Clive is the most 
striking china figure I have ever seen. 
Without the aid of colour, and, despite 
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the ;y of light on a 

will ling is so 

inii.sU.-rly, i told in Kitty s volu- 

and i ature of her 

face, revial 1 rrlinc ch:i . she 

Tin- attitude is life-like, 
tint poise of tin; head, the sliglitly up- 
turiud ai.d el eyebrows all 

helping to convey the stage idea of au 
intensely over-line lady. 

Not only and actresses, but 

political ]; not quite so great as 

IV, &lt;!e!-ick of Ihihen/.ollei-n. \vere held up 
to glory or ridicule by English pot; 
In the 15riti.-,h Museum is a handsome 
bust of Prince Kupert, life-size, attributed 
to D wight of Fulham said, in his day, to 
have BO far "advanced the art plastick, 
that tis dubious whether any man, since 
Prometheus, hav Had him, not ex- 

. ing the famous Damophilus and Gor- 

^us of Pliny." At a later period, the 
famous Wedgwood produced, in blaek 
Egyptian ware, many life-size busts of 
Dutch worthies- iius de Witt and 

others and found a ready market for 

in. in Holland. While Bow turned out 
figures of t^uin in Fal staff, and Garrick 
in Richard, Chelsea produced busts of 
King George the Second, and statuettes 
of I way and Jack Wilkes, 

the latter a fair, but slightly flattered, 
portrait squinting horribly, nevertheless. 
Famous potteries vied with each other in 
producing memorials of great men. The 
M.u-.j i;;s of Cranby, Lord Chatham, and 
General Wolfe were all commemorated in 
crockery; while naval heroes and their 
shone out on punch-bowls, mugs, 
and jugs of all qualities. Lord Rodney 

I eeiebr.ited in coarse earthenware and 
in tine Derby porcelain. On a pint mug of 
coaiv.- ware, eoated outside with orange- 
coloiued enunel, appear two full-length 
portraits of Lord Rodney and an oval 
medallion, with a ship laid on in cream- 
coloured ] 11 1 i d green. The ye 
represented is De Grasse s flag-ship, Yille 
de Paris, taken by Rodney, in 1/82. The 
famous " Rodin y jag, made at Derby, is 
riehly ornamented, and, by a quaint fancy, 
the head of the hero, topped by a mighty 
thre rd hat, is made to form the 

ut. Liverpool, Newcastle, and other 
English potteries never tired of doing 
homage to Britannia, the Wave Ruler. 
Punch-bowls W&K painti d with a ship in 
full sail, and, above it, the rather inildly- 
punning motto, Success to Friend;" and 
quart mugs A\C:X- printed in black, with 



Duncan s ship, tl. rable, towing De 

Wii. Mp, Vryheid, and inscribed with 

the following verse 

Boasts of Beltfick s sons, 
\V1 ; by British ships aud guns 

Tho do WintiT &gt;lui -i in Aatum 
Brave D I N &lt; A N brings his harvest home. 

As might have been e ;, the gal 

lant Nelson figured on pint and quart 
mugs, with " Victory " and other mottoes. 
His glory was also set forth in those 
curious mixtures of sentiment and fun, 
called " frog mugs." The exterior of the 
Nelson "frog mug" is painted in black, 
with monument and trophies in honour of 
Lord Nelson, while in the inside lurks a 
roughly-modelled frog-coloured " proper." 
The reptile is represented climbing up the 
inside of the vessel, so that as the liquid is 
drunk the creature appears to be leaping 
into the drinker s mouth. 

Jokes against tithe-collecting clergy 
men, Scotchmen, and others, were em 
bodied in china or pottery. "Here s to 
the maiden of bashful fifteen," was straight 
way printed on a barrel-shaped pint mug ; 
the construction of the bridge over the 
Wear at Sunderland was also celebrated in 
poetry and pottery; the life of the sailor 
and eke that of the farmer were extolled 
in like fashion, but the happiest efforts 
of the potter were dedicated to events 
of great national importance. Several 
remarkable specimens of this peculiar 
branch of fictile art are to be seen at the 
Museum of Practical Geology. A qi 
jug in white ware is decorated on one side 
with a hay-making scene ; on the other 
side is John Bull seated on a column in 
scribed " The British Constitution," and 
looking across the Channel at Napoleon 
weeping the loss of the flotilla by the aid 
of which he had hoped to invade England. 
The Emperor cries, " Oh ! my poor crazy 
gunboats, why did I venture so far from 
home?" and John Bull replies, "I told 
you they would be all swamp d, but you 
would be so d d obstinate." The whole 
is inscribed " Patience on a Monument 
Smiling at Grief," with the following 
dLstich 

The Mighty Chief with fifty thousand Men, 
March J to the coast, and Mari-h d back again. 

Ha! Ha! JLi! 

The burning of Moscow is commemo- 
d by a bust of the Kmperor Alexander, 
and, more quaintly, in a huge jug. On one 
side of this curious bit of crockery carica 
ture is depleted a Russian peasant, killing 
the last Frenchman; on the other, the 
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boor is returning home -with, three tiny 
Frenchmen impaled on his bayonet, while 
his child is riding cock-horse on an im 
perial eagle between them, Moscow in 
flames. The return of peace is celebrated 
on a flowerpot of white glazed earthen 
ware, printed on either side in pale brown 
and purple under the glaze, with a monu 
ment inscribed, " Peace of Europe signed 
at Paris, May 30th, 1814," supported by 
female figures of Peace and Plenty backed 
by the united flags. 

Apart from its artistic, historical, and 
industrial value, old china is rendered at 
the present day additionally interesting by 
its high, but fluctuating, value in money. 

While Sevres and choice Dresden have 
always fetched good prices, other ceramic 
treasures have at times gone begging for a 
customer. Forty or fifty years ago, plates of 
Gubbio lustre and choice bits of Henri Deux 
ware might have been bought respectively 
for a few shillings or a few pounds. At the 
gale of the Strawberry-hill collection, in 
1842, Sir Anthony de Rothschild bought a 
Henri Deux ewer for twenty pounds now 
estimated by that excellent authority, Mr. 
Chaffers, at twelve hundred pounds ; a 
tazza, of the same ware, was bought at 
Poictiers for fifty shillings by M. Delange, 
and is now valued at one hundred and 
eighty pounds. In the Louvre is a salt 
cellar, bought in 1824, of M. Lehrie, by 
M. Sauvageot, for five pounds, but now 
estimated at three hundred. A tazza, 
bought originally by M. Sauvageot, as a 
Palissy, for eight pounds, is also in the 
Louvre, and is now estimated at five 
hundred. 

Palissy ware, being moulded, is so easily 
reproduced from the original models, that 
its value falls far short of other work 
more difficult of imitation. Nevertheless, 
exceptionally fine specimens fetch high 
prices. A large circular salver was sold, 
at the dispersion of the Soltykoff collec 
tion, to Baron Sellieres, for four hundred 
pounds. At the sale of the Bernal collec 
tion, one hundred and sixty-two pounds 
was paid by Baron G. de Rothschild for a 
fine lizard dish, which had been originally 
purchased at a stall in Paris for twelve 
francs, and, after being restored, was sold 
to Mr. Bernal. These two, however, are 
very rare cases, as Palissy specimens may 
generally be bought for one-eighth of the 
prices mentioned. 

Genuine Majolica has also suffered de 
preciation from the prices of twenty years 
ago, by the extensive manufacture of 



pseudo-Majolica. Immediately after the 
Bernal sale where a single plate, of 
the Gubbio lustre ware, by Maestro 
Giorgio, fetched as much as one hundred 
and forty-two pounds prices increased, 
from day to day, till they reached 
an extravagant height. At Florence, 
one thousand five hundred and sixty 
pounds were once paid for thirteen 
plates ; but, since then, distrust has 
brought down prices. At the sale of the 
Marryat collection, in 1867, two com 
panion plates, which fetched at the Bernal 
sale forty pounds and fifty pounds respec 
tively, were sold for twenty-three pounds 
and twenty-seven pounds, and other speci 
mens with a proportionate depreciation. 

Fine Dresden figures rarely fail to 
fetch a good price, but the vases from 
this manufactory are too numerous to 
retain an exorbitantly high value. Fairly 
judged, excellent Dresden fetches no more 
than it is worth, and is, at the present day 
perhaps, as cheap as any choice china. 
Sevres, on the contrary, has risen enor 
mously in value. When at the sale of the 
Bernal collection thirteen hundred and 
eighteen hundred guineas were given for 
a pair of gros bleu and a pair of Rose du 
Barry vases, the town was struck dumb 
with amazement, although it is probable 
that this high price was not more than 
double the cost of production. Since then 
it has become generally known that the 
fine old Sevres the true pate tendre was 
only made during a period of about forty 
years, and that the excessive risk in the 
furnace, and the high salaries paid to 
artists, render any commercial reproduc 
tion of this famous porcelain impossible. 
The pate tendre was emphatically a porce- 
laine de luxe. It cannot be, or, at least, is 
not reproduced, and the quantity made 
from the best models was not very great, so 
that there are many reasons why good 
samples should fetch high prices, but it 
must seem to the general public that the 
prices recently realised are beyond all 
rhyme or reason. At a famous sale of 
china last season, a cup and saucer with 
green ground, richly gilt, painted with 
pastoral figures in medallions, by Chabry, 
fetched one hundred and five pounds ; and 
a cup and saucer with white ground, richly 
gilt, painted with two military subjects 
by Dodin, realised one hundred and ten 
pounds. Plateaux and vases fetched pro 
portionate sums. An oviform vase, thir 
teen inches high, with upright flattened 
handles and festoons of foliage in relief, 
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gilt on gros-bleu ground, painted with a 
c-:unp scene in a large medallion, and a 
military trophy on the reverse, by Morin, 
sold for out; thousand eight hundred ;uul 
tift\ pounds ten shillings ; and a set 

of three oval-shaped jardinieres, rose du 
IJarry ground, with white and gold foliage 
handles, painted with large subjects of 
exotic buds by Alonde, and flowers in 
medallion, brought two thousand five hun- 
divd and seventy-two pounds ten shillings. 
The- vase is (if not since broken) of very 
elegant shape, but there is nothing won 
derful in the outline of the jardinieres, the 
centre one of which is only six inches high. 
A pair of very small turquoise vases next 
fetched five hundred and twenty - five 
pounds ; but all these were thrown into 
the shade by a matchless " garniture de 
cheminee," consisting of a vase and cover, 
formed as a " \ aisseau a mat " (the arms 
of the eity of Paris), fourteen and 
three-quarter inches high, and a pair 
of eventail jardinieres and stands, eight 
and a-half inches high, the ground rare 
rose du Barry, with bands of green richly 
gilt and exquisitely painted with subjects 
of peasants and flowers in medallions by 
Moviu (marked with the letter G for the 
date 17r&gt; .t), which was knocked down for the 
amazing sum of ten thousand six hundred 
and fifty pounds ! The ship-shaped vase, 
allusive to the ship borne in the armorial 
shield of the city of Paris, is extremely 
rare ; but, for the consolation of readers 
who cannot secure a specimen for their 
own chimney-piece, I may add that a fine 
example of this model, in dark blue, green, 
and gold, may be seen for nothing at the 
1&gt;( thnal Green Museum, among the mag- 
nitu-ent collection lent by Sir Richard 
Wallace. 

Those who marvel at the great prices 
given for old English china at the present 
may well be reminded that it was very 
dear when new. Horace Walpole an 
eminent chinainaniac in a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, dated 4th March, 17 &gt; &gt;, 
writes: "I saw yesterday a magnificent 
service of Chelsea china, which the King 
and Queen are sending to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg. There are dishes and plati ^ 
without number, an epergne, candlestick, 
salt-cellars, sauce-boats, tea and coffee 
equipage. In short it is complete, and 
cost one thousand two hundred pounds." 
Far higher prices were paid for services 
of W OK -ester a style of porcelain pecu 
liarly well adapted for state and presen 
tation purposes. On the occasion of the 



vi.-dt of the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, 
in 1814, a magnificent set was produced 
for the Emperor of Russia. The design 
was in the somewhat formal style of the 
Kmpire, the ground of a rich dark blue, 
profusely ornamented with raised gold. 
The imperial arms were emblazoned in 
the centre, and coloured "proper." About 
the same date a superb service was made 
for Lord Valentia, and ornamented with 
copies of the drawings made by the artist 
who accompanied him to the East. A 
richly decorated set, heavily gilt, and re 
lieved with delicious paintings by Baxter, 
was made for the "Nabob of Oude," and 
a charming breakfast service for the 
Princess Charlotte, on the occasion of her 
marriage. The plates of this set have a 
gadroon edge. This edge is solid gilt, the 
ground, extending nearly to the centre of 
the plate, is a beautiful apple green, having 
three large and three small panels, in 
which are painted groups of flowers and 
flies, on an ivory ground. The centre has 
a group of flowers by Astles, a very clever 
flower painter. 

Much of the best work of George the 
Fourth s period was defaced by a hideous 
fashion, encouraged by George the Third, 
George the Fourth, William the Fourth, 
and the restof the royal family. According 
to the perverted taste in favour with royal 
and consequently other personages at this 
time, the armorial bearings of the owner of 
the service were drawn very large, so as to 
completely fill the centre of the plate, and 
were painted in proper colours. Lions, 
unicorns, leopards, griffins and salvage men 
grinned horribly at the guest, through his 
clear soup, and other heraldic beasts can 
tered round the edge of his plate. As crest- 
painting, the work was beautifully exe 
cuted, but the surpassing ugliness of the 
effect was only kept down by the rich 
dark-blue ground and massive gilding for 
which Worcester was celebrated. It is 
superfluous to remark that since Her Ma 
jesty s accession the style has completely 
changed. Abhorring all that savours of 
vulgar show, the Queen at once reduced 
heraldic decoration to its lowest terms. 
The royal arms, instead of sprawling all 
over a plate, shrank modestly into a 
corner, and this example having been once 
set, met with general and immediate 
adoption. 

During the heraldic period many costly 
sets were turned out at Worcester. John 
Company had a fine set made for Madras. 
This consisted of dress and undress services, 
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and cost four thousand one hundred and 
ninety pounds four shillings, of which, 
one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
two pounds was charged for painting the 
coats of arms. A handsome service was 
also made for the Prince Regent, in 1816, 
at a cost of two thousand five hundred 
and thirty -nine pounds one shilling. The 
soup tureens cost twenty-four pounds 
apiece, and the soup plates three guineas 
and a half. This costly dinner set was 
reinforced by a breakfast service, at five 
hundred and sixty-six pounds twelve 
shillings, and a dessert service at eight 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds six 
shillings. Daring the early part of the 
century, the Worcester works were 
frequently visited by royal and noble 
personages, but perhaps the most cherished 
memory is that of a visit from Lord 
Nelson, in 1802. The arrival of Nelson 
produced immense excitement at Wor 
cester. The men at the works were 
in a tremendous state of ebullition when 
at last (said an old workman) " a very 
battered-looking gentleman " made his 
appearance, with Lndy Hamilton leaning 
on his left and only arm while among 
the general company following after, came 
"a very infirm old gentleman," Sir William 
Hamilton. The hero was greatly delighted 
at what he saw, and declared that, though 
he already had 1he finest china Dresden 
and Naples could produce, he had seen 
none equal to Worcester, and left an order 
for a complete breakfast, dinner, and 
dessert service, and also for " one elegant 
vase, richly decorated with a miniature of 
his lordship, supported by a figure of 
Fame," and " one ditto, with a likeness of 
Lady Hamilton." Of this order, only the 
breakfast service was completed Trafal 
gar intervening to prevent the completion 
of the whole. This famous service is now 
scattered among collectors the teapot, 
rich in decoration but hideous in shape, 
was sold the other day. It was long 
supposed to have been presented to Nelson 
by the ladies of England, but there is no 
foundation for this belief. 

The great advance in the value of 
Wedgwood ware is little to be wondered 
at. In his lifetime, the Empress Catherine 
the Second paid three thousand pounds 
for a service of his ware for the " Gre- 
nouillere" palace, near St. Petersburg. This 
service was decorated with one thousand 
two hundred views many of them 
sketched for the purpose of the different 
country-houses and gardens in England, 



and a green frog was painted on each 
piece. At Mr. Brett s sale, in 1864, sojme 
plaques white on a blue ground; f etched 
from twenty-six pounds to forty-four 
pounds apiece; the busts in old black 
ware also realised good prices. Patriotism 
and Beauty ranked high : Cornelius de 
Witt sold for seventeen pounds seventeen 
shillings; Venus, for fifteen pounds fifteen 
shillings ; Seneca, fifteen pounds ; Bacon, 
ten pounds tenshillings; Cato, nine pounds 
ten shillings philosophy and suicide at 
the bottom of the scale. Old Chelsea 
figures and vases fetch prices very much 
higher than Wedgwood ; but the rarity 
and beauty of that famous soft paste 
justify, to a great extent, the furore for it 
among collectors. At the great sale of 
last year, an old Chelsea vase, with pierced 
neck and cover, crimson, white, and gold, 
and painted on each side with a group of 
Chinese figures, in a garden, in colours, on 
a gold ground, sold for four hundred 
pounds ; while a pair of oviform vases, with 
crimson feet and necks and scroll handles, 
painted with flowers, brought six hundred 
and ninety pounds. A single fruit-dish 
brought ninety-six pounds at the sale of 
the Bohn collection, a few weeks since. 

Old Plymouth and old Bristol are at 
the present moment very valuable ; but 
their historical value may be summed up 
in a few words they represent the first in 
troduction of hard-paste manufacture into 
England, by Cookworthy, at Plymouth; 
and by Champion, under Cookworthy s 
patent, at Bristol. Plymouth china is now 
very scarce ; and it is to this scarcity, 
rather than to any especial beauty, that its 
market price must be attributed. A large 
proportion of it is in blue and white, after 
the Oriental style. The blue is of a blackish 
tinge altogether unlovely ; but yet a 
Plymouth teapot will fetch an astounding 
price. 

When first I took kindly to the study of 
old china, I found considerable difficulty in 
squaring my unsophisticated ideas with 
those of connoisseurs. On one occasion I 
was shownacoarsely-modelled teacup,thick 
and clumsy decorated with green festoons 
and I was told to admire it. I demurred, 
and nearly suffered death at the hands of 
the amiable chinamaniac to whom I am 
indebted for catching the disorder, for 
hinting that I could buy prettier things 
than that from a street barrow. He 
muttered something about "hard paste," 
"Champion," " Old Bristol," "seldom met 
with," " did not last long." I said, simply, 
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I thought it did not matter ranch, and that 
the col lapse of the Bristol works about a 
t ury ago was a trouble that might be 
got Then he turned the cup over 

and said, "Look there." I looked, and 
then- \vjus a plain bluish slate-coloured +. 1 
silent, for I knew a lady who used a set 
of this precious ware for common every 
day tea-drinking. So far as I know, it is 
in use to this day, if not broken. I men 
tioned this circumstance to a few china- 
maniacs the other day, and they raised a 
hideous howl at what they deemed little 
short of sacrilege. 

Our old friend, Horace Walpole, lets us 
into the secret of the original cost of Bristol 
china. Writing to Lady Ossory on the 
17th October, 1775, he says: "To my 
sorrow I did not know that last year s Act, 
to favour the Bristol manufacturers, laid 
a duty of one hundred and fifty per cent. 
on French china, and I paid at Dover 
seven guineas and a half for a common 
set of coffee things that had cost me but 
five." In his catalogue he mentions " a cup 
and saucer, white, with green festoons of 
flowers, Bristol porcelain, also a round 
picture of white flowers, in alto-rilievo, of 
the same," which fetched at the Strawberry- 
hill sale a solitary guinea. Contrast these 
prices with the following instance. In 
1 7 7-1, Edmund Burke was staying for a 
fortnight with the father of the late Mr. 
Smith, of Berkeley Crescent, Clifton, 
during the contested election for Bristol 
in which he was successful. To acknow 
ledge, in a delicate manner, the kindness 
he had received, Burke ordered from 
Champion a very fine tea and coffee 
service of Bristol china, rich in gilding, 
elegant in design and presented it to the 
wife of his host and supporter. Some 
few of the pieces of this historic tea- 
service are without any mark, but nearly 
all have the usual Bristol mark of the + 
in slaty blue. The initials of Mrs. Smith 
(S.S.) are inscribed upon every piece, 
ami serve to identify it. The predo 
minance of green in the decoration was 
in honour of Burke, whose electioneering 
colour it was. Miss Smith, sister of the 
late proprietor, courteously presented a 
cup and saucer to Mr. Joseph Marryat. 
At the sale of that eminent connoisseur s 
collection, in this lot fetched nine 

pounds five shillings. Sugar tureens of 
old llristol 1: nee been sold fur as 

much as two hundred and thirty, and a 
pair of dishes for forty-seven, pounds. 

At the great china sale last year, a pair 



of Bristol figures, "Fire and Water," 
fctchedahundred and twenty-three pounds; 
a solitary figure, " Autumn," a hundred 
and eight ; while a pair of white and gold 
Hristol figures of Sphinxes supposed to 
be the portraits of Kitty Clive and Peg 
Woffington went, a week or two ago, for 
twenty-two pounds. All this is bewilder 
ing enough to the uninitiated, but, as an 
eminent collector said to me the other day, 
"China is not a mere fancy, it requires 
study a complete education." 

A SILENT WITNESS. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
AUTHOR OF "BLACK SHEEP," "CASTAWAY," "THE YELLOW 

," &.C. to. 



BOOK III. CHAF1KR IV. ALONE IN THB WORLD. 

LIFR among the quiet household in the 
Poppelsdorfer Alice seemed, for the first 
few days after the return of the English 
girla, to go on in its usual uneventful 
round. The decisive step Anne Studley 
had determined upon taking, and which 
she had been brooding over during the 
journey from England, she felt herself 
compelled to defer, at least for some few 
days. The delight which the Frau Pro- 
fessorin did not attempt to disguise, at 
having her patient and skilled nurse once 
more in attendance upon her, and the 
obvious assistance which Anne was enabled 
to render the old lady in her weak and 
helpless condition, induced her to postpone 
for a time any declaration of the necessity 
which existed of her quitting Bonn, and 
finally and abruptly breaking the bonds 
which had bound her for so long to Grace 
Middleham. That was the step which 
Anne found herself impelled to take; 
nothing short of so sweeping a measure 
could possibly have the effect of restoring 
to her any vestige of that peace of mind 
which she had partially recovered during 
her first sojourn at Bonn, but which 
had now once again entirely deserted 
her. Since the scene at Brussels, when 
she had declared to her friend the deceit 
she had practised upon her, Grace s 
manner towards her had wholly changed. 
Her rage had probably spent itself during 
that stormy discussion, for there were 
no further signs of its existence ; she 
was no longer insolent or sarcastic, asked 
no more questions, and made no further 
reference to the conversation which had 
n place, or the occurrences which 
had led to it, but she persistently avoided 
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being brought into communication of any 
kind with Anne, and more especially 
took care that she should never be left 
alone with her. All the sweet confi 
dence, the pleasant colloquy, the talk 
which needed to be only half spoken so 
completely did they divine each others 
thoughts were at an end ; and Anne 
felt that, instead of being, as she had 
been, Grace s other half, she was now 
merely a pensioner upon the bounty of one 
between whom and herself there had 
fallen the cold shadow of misunderstand 
ing, and whose love for her had entirely 
passed away. In the trials and miseries 
which she had undergone, Anne had been 
sufficiently humbled, but her natural spirit 
of independence still remained, and she 
felt the impossibility of continuing in such 
a position. Moreover, she had an infinite 
longing such a longing as is only known 
to those who have drunk deeply of the 
cup of worldly misconception and ingrati 
tude, for the rest and peace which are only 
to be found, if not in solitude, at least in 
a complete severance from those with 
whom the recent years have been passed, 
and a complete oblivion of them, their 
words and deeds. Her fate was upon her 
she felt, and she must yield to it ; she 
would take an opportunity of having one 
more explanation from Grace, and then 
leaving her for ever. 

As to Grace herself, her condition was 

almost equally pitiable. Her anxiety to 

avoid any meeting with Anne prevented 

her from frequently visiting her aunt s 

chamber, in which Anne s days were 

almost wholly passed, and the professor 

being, save at the time of the mid-day meal, 

occupied from morning till evening at the 

university, Grace had an abundance of 

time at her disposal for solitary reflection. 

The result of this, though not favourable 

to Anne for Grace could never forgive 

the deceit that had been practised upon 

her in bringing her away from London 

under a false pretext was, on the whole, 

beneficial. When her natural good sense, 

undisturbed by surrounding influences, 

came into play, the young heiress began 

to doubt whether the passion which she 

imagined herself to entertain for George 

Heath had any real foundation, or whether 

it was merely a passing fancy, evoked 

principally by the difference between him 

who paid her assiduous and deferential 

court, and her other admirers, who seemed 

to think that she should consider herself 

honoured by their offers, and encouraged 



by the dexterous and never- failing laudation 
of Mrs. Crutchley. Her first feeling of 
liking for Mr. Heath had, probably, she 
thought, originated in gratitude for the 
manner in which, according to the testi 
mony of all, he had managed her property ; 
but he had been duly paid for that, and 
had his reward in the position which he 
then held. He had been very kind to her, 
it is true, on her first arrival in London, 
and it was owing to him that she had been 
emancipated from the dulness to which 
the ignorant insouciance of her trustees 
would have consigned her, and obtained 
an insight into the inner life of that society 
in which she so much delighted, and where 
she had played so distinguished a part ; 
but, after all, she really knew very little of 
Mr. Heath much less than of many of 
those whom she was in the habit of meet 
ing daily, and who professed themselves 
devoted to her service. And while Grace 
Middleharn was in this train of thought, 
the uncomfortable reflection came to her 
that it was by no means impossible she 
had been made a tool of ; that collusion 
might have existed between Mrs. Crutch- 
ley and Mr. Heath for the purpose of 
advancing their mutual interests, and that - 
there was just a chance that, by leaving 
London, she had been saved from an un 
desirable connection. Not that she felt 
much less would allow any gratitude to 
Anne for the part which she had played 
in these proceedings. She might have 
rescued her from the impending alliance 
with Heath, but the alleged magnanimity 
of the motive obtained little credit from 
Grace. The fact that Heath had once been 
engaged to her guardian friend could not 
but have its influence ; and then there was 
the unexplained mystery about that odious 
Captain Studley, and all that had been 
done between the interval of her parting 
with Anne at Hampstead and meeting her 
again in Paris ; and altogether Grace felt 
that though George Heath might be wrong 
was wrong, doubtless, in writing that 
extraordinary letter Anne Studley was 
wrong too. Grace did not know which 
was worse, to bear the pangs of wounded 
friendship, or of wounded love. Mean 
while her cogitations had one result ; she 
addressed a letter to Mrs. Crutchley, in 
forming that worthy lady that she should 
not return to London for some time, and 
that she should have no further occa 
sion for Mrs. Crutchley s services ; the 
house in Eaton-place must be given up at 
the end of the term, then close at hand, 
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until which time she could remain there if 
sin- chose. Tlit; Utter contained no allu 
sion of any kind to Mr. Heath ; to mention 
hi* name would !&gt;.-, ( 1 race felt, to compro 
mise her dignity. The reference to her pro 
tracted ab.-encc from London would, pro 
bably, convey to Mrs. Crutcldey all she 
required to know on that point, even if 
she had not already been made acquainted 
with what had passed. 

There came a time when, Anne s pre 
parations being all complete, and the 
burden of her life, with its constant at 
tendance in the sick room, its want of sym 
pathy and companionship, its knowledge 
of the feeling by which Grace was actuated, 
was greater than she could bear, she de 
termined upon carrying out the step which 
she had recently had in contemplation. One 
morning, when she had left the Frau Pro- 
fessorin comfortably settled upon her sofa 
deep in the newly-arrived newspaper, she 
tapped softly at Grace s door, and being 
admitted, found the heiress in that con 
templative nothing-doing state which had 
recently become characteristic of her. 
Grace s cheeks flushed for an instant as 
she saw her visitor ; but she speedily re 
covered herself, and made some ordinary 
remark, having responded to which, Anne 
said : 

"I have- -come to ask you to give me a 
few minutes of your time; I shall not detain 
you long ; but what I have to say must be 
said at once." 

" My time is not so valuable that you 
need apologise for occupying it," said 
Grace; "on the contrary, I ought rather 
to bo thankful to you for helping me to get 
through any portion of the dreary day." 

" The reaction after your life in London 
is doubtless sufficiently unpleasant," said 
Anne, and I have noticed, with great 
regret, that your residence here seems to 
have grown distasteful to you. There is, 
however, no reason why it should continue; 
you are your own mistress, with the means 
and power to live where you like, and to 
do what you choose ; and, so far as I am 
concerned, you will be rid henceforth of 
the clog which I may possibly have been 
upon your actions." 

Grace looked up in wonder. 

"I am not aware," she said, "of ever 
having given you any reason to form such 
a thought." 

" You may not be aware of it, and yet 
it may perfectly well have existed," said 
Anne. "However, what brought me here 
was not to open up any discussion, but simply 



to announce to you that, for a long time, I 
have been convinced of the impossibility of 
my continuing in the position which I have 
occupied since our return to this house." 

" You are alluding, I suppose," said 
(I race, " to your attendance upon Madame 
Sturm ? You must remember that you 
took her under your care wholly of your 
own free will, and without the expression 
of any wish on my part. If those duties 
are irksome to you, they can be discon 
tinued at once." 

" They are not irksome to me ; and I 
should be only too glad to remain in the 
discharge of them," said Anne, " provided 
other circumstances were unaltered. As 
it is, however, that is quite impossible. 
My presence in this house originated in 
the fact of my being your chosen friend, 
shielded and sustained by you at a time 
when such protection and sustenance were 
absolutely essential to me. For what you 
did then I must be eternally grateful ; but, 
as I said before, the circumstances under 
which those relations existed are entirely 
changed." 

" Will you explain in what way they 
are changed ?" asked Grace. 

"That," said Anne, "is easily done. I 
am painfully conscious that the old feeling 
between us is gone, I suppose, for ever ; 
and it is, therefore, impossible for me to 
remain here a mere recipient of your 
bounty, hanging on to the memory of 
something which was once, but is no 
more. What you did for me I accepted 
in the spirit in which it was done, and 
honestly felt no compunction ; but I have 
my pride, too, and I should be unworthy 
of the feeling with which you once re 
garded me, if I were to continue an inmate 
of this house." 

" Does it not occur to you," said Grace, 
in a more gentle tone, " that there is no 
reason why your pride should be wounded, 
even regarding it in the light in which 
you do ? Do you not see that, in fulfilling 
your present position, and rendering in 
valuable service to Madame Sturm, you 
more than repay me for anything I may 
be able to do for you : 

" I should have been very content to 
have fulfilled that position under other 
circumstances, and had I not an unfortu 
nately vivid recollection of what has gone 
before. As it is, I cannot do so ; I must 

k another home and a more active life." 

Grace was silent for a moment; then 
she said, in a somewhat tremulous tone : 

"You are sure that you have well con- 
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sidered this step that you are certain 
you are doing right in taking it ? 

" I have been turning it over night and 
day for weeks," replied Anne, " and 
thought of it in all its bearings, and I 
have satisfied myself that I shall be doing 
right." 

There was another pause. Then Grace 
said, " What do you propose to do ? 
where do you intend to go ? " 

"I have convinced myself," said Anne, 
" that any small or temporary change 
would be totally useless, and that to do 
what I wish, and gain the oblivion I hope 
for, it will be necessary for me to divert 
the whole current of my life. I have 
therefore been making inquiries with 
regard to emigration, and I have been 
lucky enough to find that Herr Schap- 
winkel, the farmer at Derendorf, is about 
to emigrate with his family to the Western 
States of America. They hope to start 
next week, and they are willing to take 
me with them." 

" You going to America ! " cried Grace, 
" to emigrate with a German farmer s 
family ! You, with your education and 
taste, to be the companion of such people ! 
In what capacity do yoii propose to go, in 
Heaven s name ? " 

" To do whatever I may be able to un 
dertake; to make myself generally useful," 
said Anne, with a sad smile. 

" Do you know the grasping, grinding 
nature of people of this class ?" cried 
Grace ; " do you know that they will take 
advantage of your being weak and un 
protected, and, whatever they may say to 
the contrary, will take the first opportunity 
of reducing you to the level of a servant ? " 

"I do not think so badly of them as 
that," said Anne; "and even if I did, I 
am not sure that it would prevent my 
acceptance of their offer. There is nothing 
like hard work and a rough life to root 
out old memories, and prepare the mind for 
the proper reception of new experiences." 

" But have you no defined position with 
them no agreement of what you are to 
do?" 

" Oh yes," said Anne ; " I am to teach 
the children English on the voyage out, 
and be general interpreter and household 
manager when we first settle down. They 
are rough people, as you say, but they are 
essentially kind and honest, and seem to 
have great confidence in me." 

"A feeling which you strangely recipro 
cate. It is too horrible, Anne, to think 
of your going away to such a place, 



and with such people ; and though, of 
course, I have no right to interfere with 
your actions, or to make any objection to 
anything you may choose to do, I do not 
think it ought to be allowed. By-the- 
way," said Grace, suddenly changing her 
tone, "where do these people sail from 
from. Liverpool ? " 

" Oh no," said Anne ; " they go out in 
one of the North German Lloyd s steamers, 
from Bremen." 

" Then they have nothing to do with 
England?" said Grace, apparently relieved. 

" Yes," said Anne ; " I believe they put 
into Southampton, but only for a few 
hours, and of course I should not think of 
going on shore." 

Although in her first startled surprise 
Grace Middleham had denounced Anne s 
avowal of her intention to leave her friends 
and commence a new life, yet, when she 
reflected upon all that had passed, and 
upon the division confessedly existing 
between those who had been so devoted to 
each other, she could not help admitting 
to herself that the course which Anne 
proposed to take was for the best. Grace 
was surprised at Anne s declaration, and 
yet it was not wholly unexpected ; it had 
come to her suddenly, and before its time, 
that was all. For weeka she had vainly 
contended with the painful sense of con 
cealment and want of confidence which 
had come between them, and had had 
more than one idea of going away on a 
prolonged tour, accompanied by a maid, 
leaving Anne to preside over the house 
hold in the Poppelsdorfer Allee, and to 
take care of the invalid and the professor. 
She was not yet sure that she would not 
propose such a plan, which, besides pro 
viding for herself change of scene, would 
have the advantage of securing a kind 
and watchful nurse for Madame Sturm, 
whose helplessness increased daily, and 
would prevent the necessity for Anne s 
going away. That there should be a 
temporary separation between them, Grace 
felt was needful ; during a spell of absence 
the asperities now existing would be for 
gotten, and the rough edges of recent 
discussions worn down, but there was no 
earthly reason why that separation, instead 
of being temporary, should be eternal ; or 
why Anne, in her desire to get away, 
should place herself wholly beyond any 
chance of recall. The Western States of 
America were, in Grace s imagination 
based upon a perusal of Cooper s novels 
entirely given up to buffaloes, trappers, 
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Indians, and le.ather-sf d scouts; 

nin ; ully 1- Anno, &lt; 

set ii the midst of tin- German 

family in which she proposed to surround 
herself, might. ho Im-iced upon ,- 
buried; ii: some solution of 

the difficulty \\ irable, but some 

better means to the end than those sug 
gested might b found. 

These were Grace Middlehftm a better 
thoughts; but there were others which, 
not unfreijuer npied her mind 

reised &gt;unt of dominion 

over her. She could not make up her 
mind to forget or forgive the deception 
practised upon her, in bringing her away 
from London by false representations; and 
though, as has been said, she occasionally 
half-admitted to herself that her supposed 

sion for Heath had no real foundation, 
and was, in reality, tolerably reconciled to 
his .ted the fact of having 

i duped. Anne had deceived her in 
that matter, and Grace found it impossible 
to place further confidence in her. The 
thought that her quandam friend would 
not scruple at any further deception, had 
induced Grace to ask whether Anne would 
visit England before sailing for America ; 
and though, at the time, she had been 
satisfied with the reply, yet, on thinking 
over the conversation again, and remem 
bering Anne s avowal that the ship would 
touch at Southampton, Grace conceived 
the wild ie r Anne had made up her 

mind to take that opportunity of seeing or 
communicating with .Heath. So possessed 
was she by this notion, that the hitter 
feeling of jealousy towards Anne, of which 
she had almost cured herself, was renewed 
in fullest force. Under the influence of it 
she almost brought herself to believe that 
the whole story of the intended emigration 
was deception; and that A". ie had adopted 
this roundabout means of effecting her de 
parture, to do away with any clue to her 
future hiding-place, or, at least, if she 
went to America with the Schapwinkels, 
would be joined at Southampton by 
h, and they would go together. 
This idea obtained such sway over her 
that, abnegating the self-command and 
the dignity usually so characteristic of 
her, draco determined upon i the 

truth of her belief. Acci y, one 

morning, when she knew that Anne 
was in attendance on the invalid, she 
entered her aunt s sitting-room, where 
she found not merely Anne, but the pro 
fessor, who was giving an account of a 



musical party at which he had been a 
guest the previous whose 

utter inability to give any information as 
to the dresses of th&gt; nt was 

g querulously deplored by his wife. 
After the usual salutations, Grace took 
advantage of a pause in th&lt; tion 

to ask Anne whether s any 

letters from England that rmn-nintr. Anne, 
with some astonishment, replied in the 
itive. There was no one in Kngland 
to write to her, and no news thence could 
possibly interest her. 

"I am not so sure of that," paid Grace, 
speaking deliberately. **" If what 1 h&lt;-ar is 
true, my informant, who is likely to be 
correct in such matters, tells mo that 
changes are about to be made in Middle- 
ham s Bank." 

" I cannot imagine," said Anne, quietly, 
" that anyone could give you information 
on such a subject. From your position, 
you must necessarily be consulted on any 
proposed alteration, and nothing could be 
carried out without your consent." 

" This," said Grace, " is merely a hint 
of what will later on be brought before 
me officially, I imagine ; at present I am 
supposed to know nothing about it." 

" I hope things are not going wrong, my 
dear," said Madame Sturm; "yon are not 
likely to lose any of your money, are you ?" 

" Oh no, aunt, I trust not," replied 
Grace ; "the hint which I have received is 
that Mr. Heath, the manager of the bank, 
and to whom its great prosperity is sup 
posed to be due. and who is. I should say, 
a great friend of of Mrs. Waller s here 
is about to give up his long-held position, 
and retire into the country, there to Kad 
a rural and domestic life." 

"Mr. Heath could not possibly have any 
interest for me," said Anne, coldlv. 

"Not even if he were to ei to 

America, as has been suggested r" asked 
Grace suddenly. 

" Xot even if he were to emig -ate to 
America," repeated Anne, in red 

tones, but with flaming cheeks, for the 
shaft had gone home, and she knew the 
motive by which it had been sped. 

" This Mr. Heath must have made 
money, I suppo a^l me 

Sturm, fortunately coming to th ie. 

"I I do not know. I suppose ho 
said Grace, half dazed, and not knowing 
whether to take Anne s flush as a sign of 
innocence or guilt. 

" Lor bless you, yes, my dear, of course 
ie has," said Madame Sturm ; " while he 
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has been collecting a fortune for you, he 
has naturally put by a little for himself ; 
and why a man, who has anything decent 
to live upon in England, can want to go 
muddling away and emigrating to America 
I cannot understand." 

" I think, dear Madame Sturm," said 
Anne, rising, quietly crossing the room, 
and seating herself by the invalid s bed 
side, "that I will take this opportunity of 
saying what must have come sooner or 
later, and what indeed I had made up my 
mind to mention to you within the next 
day or two. On Monday next I am going 
to say farewell to you I am going away." 

" Going away, Waller ! " cried Madame 
Sturm ; " why, bless my soul, you have 
only just come back. Where on earth are 
you going to ? 

" To the place about which you have 
just been speaking to America ! " 

" To America ? " cried the Frau Pro- 
fessorin, " that is a long way off you 
could scarcely go further." 

" Or fare worse, according to your 
notion," said Anne, with a smile. 

" I do not mean that in all instances," 
said Madame Sturm. " If you have any 
money, as this banking man no doubt has 
having taken care to feather his nest well 
while he was about it then you had better 
stop in England ; but I should think, from 
all I have read, that America is perhaps 
the best place for a young woman who is 
poor, and who wants a husband not that 
I mean by that that you do, my dear 
Waller. I dare say, though you have 
never opened your mind about it, that you 
had quite enough worry with your first ; 
but, I understand, America is a good place 
to make your fortune in, and the men 
there who take wives look to the woman, 
and not to the dowry which she can bring." 

"I have given but little consideration 
to that part of the subject," said Anne, 
" but I feel that I need a more active life, 
and am likely to find it there." 

" Well, I only know I shall be heartily 
sorry to lose you, Waller," said the Frau 
Professorin ; " you have been a real trea 
sure to me, and how I shall get on with 
out you, I do not know. But what does 
Grace say to your going oh, I did not 
know she had left the room. Professor, 
do you hear Waller leaves us next Monday ; 
she is going to emigrate to America. What 
do you think of America, professor ? " 



The professor s opinion of America was 
not a very high one. He declared it to be 
a country which imported its literature, 
and looking at it from that standpoint, he 
regarded it with great contempt. But he, 
like his wife, was much grieved at the 
threatened loss of " Vallere," as he called 
her, and did not shrink from openly ex 
pressing his regret. 

Monday was the day fixed for Anne s 
departure, and Grace was growing un 
comfortable as to the leave-taking which 
would have to be gone through. Her 
bitter indignation against her former 
friend still retained its newly-acquired 
hold over her, but she could not contem 
plate the idea of parting for ever from one 
with whom she had been so closely allied, 
without a considerable amount of heart- 
sinking and wretchedness. As the day 
approached, all the memories of their 
former affection, the love of their childi \ 
days, the confidences of their maturer 
years, came thronging upon Grace in such 
profusion that her heart was melted ; and 
one night, in the solitude of her chamber, 
she determined to go to Anne and im 
plore that the old alliance between them 
might be renewed. Very early the next 
morning, before the household was astir, 
she rose, and wrapping her dressing- 
gown round her, opened her door with 
the intention of proceeding to her 
friend s room; some thing which had 
been placed upon the door-handle fell 
from it at her touch. It was a note. 
Picking it up, Grace saw it to be in 
Anne s handwriting, and read the fol 
lowing lines : 

" When you receive this, I shall be some 
distance on my road. I have felt so un 
equal to bidding you a personal farewell, 
that I have resorted to this means of say 
ing good-bye to you for ever. I have 
never had any wish to deceive you, and 
therefore I do not pretend that the story 
I told you in answer to your inquiry is the 
true one ; but it is the most conclusive 
explanation for Madame Sturm. To you 
I offer none. You will never hear of me 
again, but I shall have the satisfaction of 
carrying with me the assurance that I 
have proved to the utmost the gratitude I 
feel for you my only friend in the past, 
the sole memory of good and peace which 
remains of one who muse henceforth be 
alone in the world. A." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RHODA stood with her hand on the 
parlour-door for a minute or so. Little 
Sarah, the servant-maid, who had admitted 
her into tho house, and had left the par 
lour in order to do so^-for all the Max- 
field household was held bound to join in 
these weekly prayer-meetings told her 
that the hymn would be over directly. 
Rhoda felt shy of entering into the midst 
of the people assembled, and of encounter 
ing the questions and expressions of sur 
prise, which her unprecedented absence 
from the evening s devotions would cer 
tainly occasion. 

Presently the singing ceased. Rhoda 
ran as quickly and noiselessly as she could 
along the passage, and half-way up the 
stairs. From her post there she heard 
the neighbours go away, and the street 
door close heavily behind them. Now she 
might venture to slip down. Everyone 
was gone. The house was quite still. She 
ran into the parlour, and found herself 
face to face with David Powell. 

Her Aunt Betty was piling the hymn- 
booka in their place on tho little table 
where they stood. There was n*; cme else 
in the room. 

"Where s father?" asked Rhoda, 
hastily. Then she recollected herself, and 
bade M r. Powell " good evening." He 
returned her salutation with his usual 
^entliM .ess, but with more than his usual 

; t y. 

&gt;h! " exelaimed Betty Grimshaw, 
looking round from the books. " It s you, 



is it, Rhoda ? Your father is gone with 
Mr. Gladwish to his house for a bit. They 
have some business together. He ll be 
back by supper." 

It very seldom happened that Maxfield 
left his house after dark. Still such a 
thing had occurred once or twice. Mr. 
Gladwish, the shoemaker, was a steward 
of the Methodist society, and Maxfield not 
unfrequently had occasion to confer with 
him. Their business this evening was not 
so pressing but that it might have been 
deferred. But Maxfield did not choose to 
give Powell an opportunity of private con 
versation with himself at that time ; he 
wanted to see his way clearer, before he 
took the decided step of openly putting 
himself into opposition with the practice 
of his brethren, and thu advice of the 
preacher ; and he knew Powell well 
enough to be sure that evasions would not 
avail with him. Therefore he had gone 
out, as soon as the prayers were at an end. 

" I must see to the supper," said II 
and bustled off without another word. 
Nothing would have kept her in Mr. 
Powell s society but the masterful in 
fluence of her brother-in-law. Sin; escaped 
to her haven of refuge, the kitchen, where 
the moral atmosphere was not too rarefied 
for the comfortable breathing of ordinary 
folks. 

David Powell and Rhoda were left alone 
together. Rhoda made a little half-timid, 
half- impatient movement of her should 
She wished Powell gone, more heartily 
than she had ever done before in the course 
of her acquaintance with him. 

Powell stood, with his hands eluspedand 
his eyes east down, in deep meditation. 

At length Rhoda took cour mur 

mur a word or two, about going to take 
her cloak off. Aunt Hetty would be back 
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presently. If Mr. Powell didn t mind for a 

minute or two She was gliding 1 towards 

the door, when his voice stopped her. 

" Tarry a little, Rhoda," said the preacher, 
looking up at her with his lustrous, earnest 
eyes. " I have something on my soul to 
say to you." 

Rhoda s eyes fell before his, as they 
habitually did now. She felt as though 
lie could read her heart ; and she had 
something to hide in it. She did not seat 
herself, but stood, with one hand on the 
wooden mantelshelf, looking into the fire. 
In her other hand she held her straw 
bonnet by its violet ribbon, and her waving 
brown hair shone in the firelight. 

"What is it, Mr. Powell ? " she asked. 

She spoke sharply, and her tone smote 
painfully on her hearer. He did not un 
derstand that the sharpness in it was born 
of fear. 

" Rhoda," he began, "my spirit has been 
much exercised on your behalf." 

He paused ; but she did not speak, only 
bent her head a little lower, as she stood 
leaning in the same attitude. 

" Rhoda, I fear your soul is unawakened. 
You are sweet and gentle, as a dove or a 
lamb is gentle ; but you have not the root 
of the matter as a Christian hath it. The 
fabric is built on sand. Fair as it is, a 
breath may overthrow it. There is but one 
sure foundation whereon to lay our lives, 
and yours is not set upon it." 

"I I try to be good," stammered 
Rhoda, in whom the consciousness of 
much truth in what Powell was saying, 
struggled with something like indignation 
at being thus reproved, with the sense of 
a painful shock from this jarring discord 
coming to close the harmonious impres 
sions of her pleasant day, and with an in 
articulate dread of what was yet in store for 
her. " I say my prayers, and and I don t 
think I m so very wicked, Mr. Powell. No 
one else thinks I am, but you." 

" Oh, Rhoda ! Oh my child ! " His voice 
grew tender as sad music, and, as he went 
on speaking, all trace of diffidence and 
hesitation fell away, and only the sincere 
purpose of the man shone in him clear as 
sunlight. " My heart yearns with com 
passion over you. Are those the words of 
a believing and repentant sinner ? You 
try ! You say your prayers ! You 
are not so wicked ! Rhoda, behold, I 
have an urgent message for you, which 
you must hear ! " 

She started and looked round at him. 
He read her thought. "No earthly message, 



Rhoda, and from no earthly being. Ah, 
child, the eager look dies out of your eyes ! 
Rhoda, do you ever think how much God 
loveth us ? How much he loveth you, poor 
perishing little bird, fluttering blindly in 
the outer darkness of the world ! that 
darkness which comprehended not the 
light from the beginning." 

Rhoda s tears were now dropping fast. 
Her lip trembled as she repeated once more, 
"I try I do try to be good," with an 
almost peevish emphasis. 

"Nay, Rhoda, I must speak. In His 
hand all instruments are alike good and 
serviceable. He has chosen me, even me, 
to call you to Him. However much you 
may despise the Messenger, the message is 
sure, and of unspeakable comfort." 

" Oh, Mr. Powell, I don t despise you. 
Indeed I don t ! I know you mean I 
know you are good. But I don t think 
there s any such great harm in going to 
see a a young lady who is too ill to go 
out. I m sure she is a very good young 
lady. I m sure I do try to be good." 

That was the sum of Rhoda s eloquence. 
She held fast by those few words in a 
helpless way, which was at once piteous 
and irritating. 

"Are you speaking in sincerity from 
the very bottom of your heart ? " asked 
Powell, with the invincible, patient gen 
tleness which is born of a strong will. 
" No, Rhoda ; you know you are not. 
There is harm in following our own incli 
nations, rather than the voice of the spirit 
within us. There is harm in clinging to 
works to anything we can do. There is 
harm in neglecting the service of our Master 
to pleasure any human being." 

" I did forget that it was prayer-meet 
ing night," admitted Rhoda, more humbly 
than before. Her natural sweetness of 
temper was regaining the ascendant, in 
proportion as her dread of what might be 
the subject of Powell s reproving admo 
nition decreased. She could bear to be 
told that it was wrong to visit Minnie 
Bodkin. She should not like to be told 
so, and she should refuse to believe it, but 
she could bear it ; and she began to believe 
that tj^? visit was held to be the head and 
front of her offending. Powell s next 
words undeceived her, and startled her 
back into a paroxysm of mistrust and 
agitation. 

"But it is not of your absence from 
prayer to-night that I would speak now. 
You are entangling yourself in a snare. 
You are laying up stores of sorrow for 
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id others. You are li.stenii 

tli&lt; -uipfat ion, and &lt;j; : , \ 

\r con the hand of the 

ungodly to ruin and deface!" 11 
a little Lre.-t ur the rorr 

with his hand, as he said that. !!!: 
giving IKT conscience into the liands of 

the :!y. 

" I don t, know what you moan, Mr. 
Powell. And I I don t think it .s e 
table to speak so of a person of persons 
th;it you know nothing of." 

She was entirely taken off her guard. 
Her head felt as if it were whirling round, 
th&lt;&gt; words she uttered seemed to come 
out of her month without her will. 
Between fear and anger she trembled like 
a leaf in the wind. She would have fled 
out of the room, but her strength failed 
her. Her heart was beating so fast that 
she could scarcely breathe. Her distress 
pained PM\vell to the henrt; pained him so 
much, as to dismay him with a vivid 
glimpse of the temptation that continually 
lay in wait for him, to spare her, and 
soothe her, and eease from his painful 
probing of her conscience. " Oh, there is 
a bone of the old man in me yet!" he 
thought, remorsefully. " Lord, Lord, 
strengthen me, or I fall ! " 

" How hast thou counselled him that 
hath no wisdom ? And how hast thou 
plentifully declared the thing as it is ? " 

The remembrance of the lot he had 
drawn came into his mind, as an answer to 
his mental prayer. It was natural that 
the words should recur to him vividly at 
that moment, but he accepted their re 
currence as an undoubted inspiration from 
n. The belief in such direct and 
imn communications was a vital 

part of his faith; and to have destroyed 
it would, in great part, have paralysed 
the impetuous energy, and quenched the 
burning enthusiasm, which carried away 
his hearers, and communicated something 
of his own exaltation to the most torpid 
its. 

lie murmured a few words of fervent 
iksgiving for the clear leading which 
hud lieen vouchsafed to him, and without 
an a hesitation addressed the tear 

ful, trembling girl beside him. " Listen to 
me. Jthoda. If it be good for your soul s 
s-ike that I lay bare my heart before you, 
and suffer sore in the doing of it, shall I 
Bin-ink : ( ,.,&gt;[ forbid! By his help 1 will 
plentifully declare the thing as it is. I 
In d yon, and your feelings 
have not been hid from me. No: nor 



your fears, and sorrows, and hopes, and 

plainly, 

that 1 must believe t! : /en me 

lit in your cas* I may 

call yon unto him with power. You are 
suffering, Khoda, am! : but yon have 

not thrown your burden upon the Lord. 
You have gel up His creature as an idol 
in your soul, and have bowed down and 
worshipped it. And you fancy, poor un 
wary lamb, that such love as yours was 
never before felt by mortal, and that 
never did mortal BO entirely deserve it ! 
And you say in y&lt; rt, Lo, this man 

talks of what he knows not ! It is easy 
for him ! Well I toll you, Khoda, that I 
too have a heart for human love. I have 
eyes to see what is fair and lovely; and 
fancies, and desires, and passions. I love 
there is a maiden whom I love above 
all God s creatures. But, by His grace, I 
have overcome that love, in so far as it 
perilled the higher love and the higher 
duty, which I owe to my Father in 
Heaven. I have wrestled sore, God 
knoweth. And He hath helped me, as He 
always will help those who rely, not on 
their own strength, but on His ! " 

Rhoda was hurried out of herself, car 
ried away by the rush of his eloquence, in 
whoso powerful spell the mere words bore 
but a small part. Eyes, voice, and gesture 
expressed the most absolute, self-forgetting 
enthusiasm. The contagion of his burning 
sincerity drew a sincere utterance from his 
hearer. 

"But you talk as if it were a crime ! 
Does anyone call you wicked and godless, 
because you have human fee 1 never 

should call you so. And, I believe, we 
were meant to love." 

" To love ? Ah, yes, Rhoda ! To love 

for evermore, and in c measure we can 

but faintly conceive here below. The 

young maiden I love is still dearer to me 

than any other human being it maybe 

that even the angels in Heaven know what 

it is to love one blessed spirit above the 

but her soul is more precious to me 

than her beauty, or her sweet ways, or her 

happiness on earth. Oh, Rhodn, look up- 

l ! Yet a little while, and the wicked 

e from troubling, and the weary are at 

and there cometh peace unspeakable. 

This earthly love is but a fleeting show. 

Can you say that yon connect it with your 

hope of Heaven and your faith in God? 

s he whom you love reverence the 

things you have 1 een taught to hold 

Is he awakened to a sense of 
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sin ? No ! no ! A thousand times, no ! 
Rhoda, for his sake for the sake of that 
darkened soul, if not for your own yield 
not to the temptation which makes you 
untrue in word and deed, and chills your 
worship, and weighs down the wings of 
your spirit! Tell this beloved one that, 
although he were the very life-blood of 
your heart, yet, if he seek not salvation, 
you will cast him from you." 

Rhoda had sunk down, half-crouching, 
half-kneeling, with her arms upon a chair, 
and her face bowed down upon her hands. 
She was crying bitterly, but silently ; but, 
at the preacher s last words, she moved 
her shoulders, like one in pain, and uttered 
a little inarticulate sound. 

Powell bent forward, listening eagerly. 
" I speak not as one without understand 
ing," he said, after an instant s pause. " I 
plentifully declare the thing as it is, and 

as I know it. Your love ! Rhoda, 

your little twinkling flame, compared to 
the passionate nature in me, is as the faint 
light of a taper to a raging fire as a 
trickling water-brook to the deep, dreadful 
sea ! Child, child, you know not the 
power of the Lord. His voice has said to 
my unquiet soul, Be still, and it obeys 
Him. Shall He not speak peace to your 
purer, clearer spirit also ? Shall He not 
carry you, as a lamb, in His bosom ? 
Now it may be even now, as I speak to 
you. that His angels are about you, moving 
your heart towards Him. Rhoda, Rhoda, 
will you grieve those messengers of 
mercy ? Will you turn away from that 
unspeakable love ? " 

The girl suddenly lifted her face. It 
was a tear-stained, wistfully imploring 
face, and yet it wore a singular expression 
of timid obstinacy. She was struggling 
to ward off the impression his words were 
making on her. She was unwilling, and 
afraid to yield to it. 

But when she looked up and saw his 
countenance so pale, so earnest, without 
one trace of anger, or impatience, or 
any feeling save profoundest pity, and 
sweetness, and sorrow, her heart melted. 
The right chord was touched. She 
could not be moved by compassion for 
herself, but she was penetrated by sorrow 
for him. 

In an impulse of pitying sympathy she 
exclaimed, " Oh, don t be so sorry for me, 
Mr. Powell ! I will try ! I will do what 
you say, if " 

The door opened, and her father stood 
in the room. Rhoda sprang from her 



knees, rushed past him, and out at the 
open door. 

" Man, man, what have you done ? " 
cried Powell, wringing his hands. Then 
he sat down and hid his face. 

Jonathan Maxfield stood looking at him 
with a heavy frown. "We must have no 
more o this," he said harshly. 



SOUTH WALES COLLIERS. 

IT is barely two years since South Wales 
monopolised a large share of the news 
papers, on account of a gigantic strike 
that took place amongst the ironworkers 
and colliers of the coal-basin ; and it is 
now the theatre of a still more calami 
tous dispute, the result being that two 
hundred thousand people are, directly or 
indirectly, prevented earning their daily 
bread. Though public attention was then, 
as now, keenly directed to that part of the 
kingdom, and many interesting reports 
have been furnished by the various special 
correspondents, it is still comparatively 
little known, except to those engaged in 
working its treasures ; and there is so 
much in it that is quaint and character 
istic to the lover of nationality, that I 
have determined to jot down some of my 
reminiscences during a many years resi 
dence there. 

As a rule, the British tourist has over 
looked that part of the country with 
curious persistence, seeing that it contains 
some scenery of a high order. For a coal- 
basin, it has been wonderfully little spoilt 
by mining accessories ; and even in places 
which are essentially of that character, 
there is a natural wildness which is most 
enjoyable, and quite lifts South Wales out 
of comparison with the Black Country, or 
canny Newcastle. 

A few words on its physical features 
may not be amiss, before I proceed to 
speak of the people. It is really more like 
a basin than any other British coalfield, 
except the Forest of Dean. But even 
South Wales is not round, like the section 
of an apple, but rather resembles the shape 
of a bishop s-thumb pear, the broad or 
eastern end of which occupies a portion of 
the shires of Monmouth and Brecon ; the 
middle including nearly the whole of 
Glamorganshire, and the stalk or narrow 
end being represented by parts of Car 
marthenshire and Pembrokeshire. The 
outside of the pear consists of a belt 
of carboniferous or mountain limestone, 
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which forms a complete barrier of &lt; 
cliffs i i the basin and the fci 

valleys of l&gt;p-roiishire. To the south, 
however, this barrier has a good de:il 
dwindled away, and in some places is 
overlaid by more recent geological rocks ; 
while in others, as at Swansea Bay, it has 

i altogether demolished by the I 
The district thus enclosed is about sixty 
miles in its long axis (from east to west), 
by twenty miles in its broad one ; and by 
reason of the great height at which most 
of the population lives, and especially at 
the large ironworks on the north border, 
it goes by the generic name of the 
"Hills." til within the last few ye 

during which railways have crept down 
from the heights and linked themselves 
with the great inland trunk systems, to 
live upi. !i "the hills" meant, in the eyes 
of the outside world, a species of banish 
ment worse than that of the backwoods. 
Physically speaking, the limestone barriers 
divide tin- co;il-b;isin from a country which 
is utterly unlike it different in aspect, 
climate, soil, produce, inhabitants, and 
social manners. In the valleys we have an 
airricultural population; charming scenery; 
pleasant society; handsome residences; and 
pretty towns in fact, all the bright side 
of English country life; but, once the lime 
stone wall is passed, we have, instead, wild 
mountain moorland ; grimy, rough people; 
severe climate ; soil producing little but 
coal ; and society at the lowest ebb. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
dweller in the valleys only troubles the 
hills with his presence under pressure of 
important business, and regards his iron 
, hbours with a certain curiosity, as 
men of another type. 

The chief scenic characteristic is a broad 
expanse of heather and bog, with little to 
relieve the outline but an occasional cairn 
of grey stones, raised to commemorate 
some Celtic warrior who fell in pre 
historic fight. But for all its monotony, 
there is much to charm the lover of 
moorland the peat-stained streamlets 
wimpling with the faintest of murmurs: 
the rich ^reen patches of whin and bog- 
berry plants; the springiness and elasticity 
of the heather hummocks; and the tr orious 
hivc/.e that, blows straight up from the 
Bristol Channel. It is in this plateau, 
formed ;:; -logically of millstone grit, that 
the rivers i.l the coal-basin collect their 
forces, and make their way to the 
through the most charming of glens or 
"cwms," all of which have a strong family 



likeness so much so indeed, that I h 
known ludicrous mist-ikes to happen, of 
igers finding themselves in one valley, 
while their host s dinner was waiting for 
them in another, separated by a r.. 
hills some eighteen hundred i 

nly do the mountain sides slope, that 
there is usually room for nothing but the 
road and the river, the latter o;;&lt;:n con 
cealed from view by the overarching 
boughs of the woods. Indeed, to this day 
there are spots, within easy walk of 
populous ironwork towns, which still 
deserve Archdeacon Coxe s description in 
the last century of "wild solitudes, trodden 
only by adven in search of game." 

isionally we see the chimney of a 
colliery amongst the trees, but the cwm" 
is so well wooded, that it is but a small 
eyesore. One reason of this is, that the 
coalseams run in strata along the hill 
sides, and can therefore be reached by 
driving a horizontal gallery, technically 
called a "level." There is, therefore, no 
occasion for all the paraphernalia of shafts 
and pumping-engines, such as are required 
for the deeper veins of steam coal lower 
down the valley ; for as the coal-beds slope 
at a certain inclination (called the dip) 
from the north of the basin towards the 
south, it follows that the deepest seams 
are to be found in the middle. Where 
they first appear on the north crop, the 
coals are so close to the surface that they 
can be dug out as from an open quarry, 
and this mode of extraction is called 
" patch-work ; " but the inclination of the 
beds speedily carries them out of the 
reach of the "patch-man," and necessi 
tates, first of all, levels, and then regularly 
organised collieries. 

With most of the coal seams, and par 
ticularly on the north crop, are associated 
veins of ironstone ; and this is the reason 
why we find all the large ironworks, such 
as Merthyr, Nantyglo, Tredegar,and Kbbw- 
vale, occupying situations at the heads of 
the valleys. Coal is worked more cheaply 
here, from its being so near the snrfa. 
the iron ore is, or was, ready to hand from 
the same source, while the limestone, 
used as a flux for smelting the ore, is 
quarried only afew miles off in the barrier 
of rocks of which I have just spoken. The 
juxtaposition of thes. r iron- 

making is the reason why a district wh 
one hundred years ngo, \ Ten moor 

land, without a sign of human life, is now 
covered with lar^e towns, and pla; s so 
important a part in the commercial history 
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of England. Bat for years and years these 
great works were, notwithstanding their 
growing wealth, as isolated from the rest 
of the country as though they were in 
Canada. It is not fifty years ago since 
iron was carried from Merthyr to Cardiff 
on the backs of mnles, and the opening of 
the Taff Vale Canal was looked upon as 
the achievement of the age. Then came 
tramroads, laid through the valleys to the 
shipping ports, the load, fortunately for the 
mules, being down hill. I remember, too, 
when I first went to reside (for my sins) 
on the " Hills," that a population of some 
twenty thousand was dependent for their 
connection with the ou &gt;cv world upon one 
coach, and one miserable tram-car, which 
held about a dozen people. Every second 
mile or so this vehicle got off the line, and 
the passengers had to jump out and put 
their shoulders to the wheel to hoist it on 
again. The seclusion of so large a popu 
lation from the rest of manufacturing 
England had the result of creating a feel 
ing of clanship throughout the "Hills." 
Workmen seldom went away from the 
district, and foreign labour seldom came 
into it. Moreover, the ironmasters, some 
of whom were the original founders of the 
woi-ks, lived, for the most part, among their 
people at the "Big House," and main 
tained a rough, though not unkindly, sway 
over the population to which they gave 
employment. But within the last twenty 
years a great change has taken place. The 
old tramways have been superseded by 
railways, which, originally intended for 
local traffic, have gradually become linked 
to the Great Western and London and 
North -Western systems, so that now there 
is not a valley in the coal-basin which 
has not its regular telegraphic and railway 
communication with London, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. 

In consequence of these facilities, the 
proprietors began to give up residing 
among their people ; while, as time went 
on, the works themselves fell victims, 
more or less, to the limited liability 
mania, and are now chiefly in the hands 
of shareholders who never see them, or 
take the least interest in them, except 
as a medium for dividends. The feeling 
of the workpeople towards the "Big 
House " and the " master " has now pretty 
well died away ; and this has been much 
assisted by the readiness with which the 
colliers and ironworkers can now migrate 
to other parts of England, their places 
being filled by new comers, who have 



neither the nationality or the amor patriee 
to bind them to their employers. Indeed, 
in the lapse of time, many of the reasons 
for establishing the works where they are 
have lapsed also. The iron ore, which was 
so cheaply and easily worked in former 
days, has been either extracted altogether, 
or has become expensive to obtain. 1 oreign 
ore is, therefore, largely imported to South 
Wales brown ore from Somersetshire, 
oolitic from Northamptonshire, haematite 
from Lancashire, specular ore from Elba, 
Spanish ore from Bilbao and Santander 
causing an enormous interchange of traffic, 
though taking away from the district a 
considerable item in self-dependence. 

The old ironmasters of South Wales 
were very peculiar men, and deserve a 
retrospect ; for it was to their unbend 
ing resolution and stern determination, 
that the South Wales iron trade owes 
its existence. Many have gone into the 
trade since their time, and lost their 
money over and over again ; but these 
sturdy old iron kings kept their way 
through good and evil report, and took 
good and bad times with a dogged equa 
nimity. As a rule, they rose from small 
beginnings, and were emphatically self- 
made men. Everybody knows the story 
of Crawshay, of Cjfartha, and how, as a 
lad, he rode from Yorkshire to London on 
his pony ; for this is one of the staple 
stories of encouragement to young be 
ginners. But others, besides Crawshay, 
did very much the same thing, except that 
they did not leave quite so much money 
behind at their deaths; and, though most 
of them ended their days in grand houses, 
perhaps as baronets or senators, there 
were very few who could, by any stretch 
of imagination, be called gentlemen, or 
even decently-educated men. Their man 
ners were rough, their speech rougher ; 
and, what with frequently enforcing their 
orders with a volley of strong language, 
and sometimes even with a blow, it is 
hard to say which was the most uncivilised, 
the master or the man. But, with all this 
there was often much kind personal feel 
ing, which, when it was shown, lighted 
upon the recipient with such good result, 
that it was a pity that this leverage was 
not more constantly in operation. Even 
as it was, the influences of unionism fell 
harmless on the district for years. The 
Welshman could not see its advantages, 
and did not believe in it ; and, if this 
feeling had been properly understood and 
carefully cultivated, the ruinous strike of 
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1 ^, il more In.-. 

out of 18! uld, in all probability, 

: of. 

On the other hand, I am bound to say 

of i 1 i&gt;od na &gt;ns 

of t i 

bj brii. such 1 

&gt;!&lt;. j\ :ey did little towards 

; them -, healthy, or me 

rned, the pure 

air uf the hii ::t the gene 

mo; small d with 

manufacturing towns ; and to each work 

:iian (paid by tho "stoppag 
of t .3 allotted. Tt md 

this, the 8auit&lt;ary conditions of th,: iron 
works were, and still are, at zero; and 
most of tho towns of the district show a 
defiance of cleanliness and decency which 
is a scandal to the Principality. It is true 
that individual, and sometimes public, 
endeavours have been made of late ye 
to improve matters ; but there are arrears 
of neglect of physical and social duties 
which have to be scored down to the 
account of those old ironmasters, who 
got so much of the country and gave so 
little back. 

Educational and religions matters fared 
better than the -y ones, for the 

\Velsh an; an eminently religious people, 
or, I should more correctly say, a service- 
going people; and although the Church of 
England has striven manfully to grapple 
with the spiritual destitution, it could do 
but little compared to the good that was 
done by the Dissenters. This was but 
natural, and arose partly from the geo 
graphical position of most of the works. 
In the old days, when tho boundaries of 
our parishes were laid down, enormous 
areas of desolate mountain land were 
parcelled off to the nearest church, which 
was perhaps eight or ten miles distant ; for 
nobody could guess, that tens and hundreds 
of thousands would ultimately settle down 
in these lofty regions. But so it was; 
and when the population did come, the 
parish church wa &lt; the last place that the 
inh ibi* ,r thought of visiting, even 

if t r ; an institution. The 

churclies the; tly not 

the a of much ecclesiastical activity, 

for &lt;h an old document in 

Llandaff ( purporting 

to be a petition from the parishioners of 

iwelty (th. i church of Tred-.- 

Iroi --.ome thirty thousand 

;ile), that they might be allowed the 



boon of a sermon once a month ! 

that the ! 

should obtain the mastery of such a 
. At all events, if churches are 
somewhat scanty in tho district, there are 
chapels without end, and i .- iron 

work town or colliery village we find that 
Fist vhel, Calvary, /ion, or Moriah 

hionable temples. But while 
admiring the devotion that prompted the 
erection of these conventicles, of w 1 
some twenty or more may be e in 

one place, it is sad to record that the 
greater number of them are in debt. A 
chapel is easily run up, for the architecture 
is not generally of a kind that requires 
much discussion ; but the build !om 

gets his money, until after r 
sure upon the congregation in ipe 

of t&lt;&gt;a-partie:i, lectures, concerts, and Bands 
of Hope. I believe, however, that the con 
tributions of a congregation are generally 
large in proportion tj their m md 

the Welsh minister well knows how to 
the lever of public opinion for procnr 
supplies in this respect being more fortu 
nate than the Church of Englar. &gt;ns. 
The service in the church is usually carried 
on with a certain simplicity, Ritual ism 
having fortunately got bat little hold in 
South Wales, and the clergy, as a rule, 
being totally unaccustomed to ita intri 
cacies. Indeed, a High Church curate of 
the present day would have stared with 
astonishment at my old vicar, who, worthy 
man, paid me an inaugural call, with a 
good deal of ceremony, and a long clay 
pipe sticking out of his pocket. Smoke 
was still proceeding from the bowl, by 
which I conjectured that he had at that 
moment knocked the ashes out in deference 
to conventionality. CertainV !sh 
cleiyv, who are usually of th" Lampeter 
degree, have been the subjects of very 
funny stories, most of which, I fancy, h 

n from their want of familiarity with 
the English language, though their powers 
of expression in their native tongue are 

M very great. I was moved to much 
laughter on one occasion by a quaint li 
curate, who declared from the ivadi 

- that "I do publish the br 
marriage between Ti 

William Jones." Finding, however, by 
the titterings around him that he i 
done something irregnl-T, ho mended the 
matter by j union of 

William Jones and Thomas Williams, and 
it was only at the third attempt that he 
i d the right couples. I r 
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a very comical announcement by the Rev. 
Jenkin Price, a queer old Welshman, who 
officiated at a private chapel built by one 
of the ironmasters. The occasion was a 
confirmation, and was made public in the 
following extraordinary terms : " I do give 
notiss, that there will be a confirmashun 
in this church next Tuesday. No ! 
Tuesday did I say ? Well, I did mean 
Wednesday. The Bishop be coining, and 
her Leddyship say, you may all come if 
you like ! " Another eccentric old parson 
in Glamorganshire caused great conster 
nation amongst his congregation by the 
action that he took about the singing. A 
psalm was given out, but nobody felt 
competent to start it, whereupon the vicar 
gazed irascibly around, and thus addressed 
a parishioner : " Mr. Churchwarden Mat 
thews, why don t you begin directly, sir ?" 
But Mr. Churchwarden Matthews, having 
no music in his soul, only looked sheepish, 
and made no sign. His Reverence forth 
with pitched upon an unfortunate stranger, 
and adjured him. thus : " You, sir, you 
look as if you had a singing face, you 
begin!" The oddities, however, were not 
always confined to the parson. I remem 
ber an ironmaster, as well known in South 
Wales as the Bank of England, who, pro 
bably with an idea of saving time, always 
kept his prayer-book cut up in sections, 
and held together with indiarubber bands, 
so that he might not spend precious 
moments in finding his place. The old 
gentleman was most intolerant of any 
thing being said or done in the service 
which would lengthen it out by a single 
moment, and audibly expressed his impa 
tience then and there. For instance, if 
the clergyman gave out, as was proper, 
"The fifth Sunday after Trinity the 
Collect," a rejoinder would come from the 
big pew : " The fool ! as if we didn t all 
know that why can t he get on ?" 

The ironworkers and colliers, as a rule, 
prefer the chapels to the churches. In the 
former they get a more sensational service 
than in what they consider the cut-and- 
dried forms of the Church of England, 
which are a great deal too cold and im 
personal for them. The singing in the 
chapels is hearty and refreshing, and 
nowhere is the peculiar talent of the 
Welsh better shown than in their reli 
gious music. The world has seen at the 
Crystal Palace what Welsh singers can 
do with native training ; and this facility 
of music pervades the whole of the district 
to a remarkable extent. At Christmas 



time, and on state occasions, a choir of 
thirty to forty will come to your house 
and sing, without music, for the hour 
together ; not merely plain psalms or 
glees, but intricate fugues, in which the 
parts are taken up with wonderful pre 
cision. Although their intonation is very 
defective, there is never a hitch or a false 
note ; while, generally speaking, the lights 
and shades are carefully attended to. 
Handel is a great favourite in South 
Wales ; and in passing a row of cottages 
I have often heard the inmates and their 
friends hard at work on a chorus of the 
Messiah. At the Cymrygyddion, or 
Eisteddfod, the national meetings, at 
which the Welsh language, poetry, and 
music are supposed to be especially cul 
tivated, one often sees an amusing rivalry 
between the various choirs of the district, 
who feel that the eyes of the world are 
upon them, and that it is their duty not 
only to win the prizes, but, what is more 
important, to keep up their reputation 
as musicians of the first water. Welsh 
conceit, which is proverbial, is here seen 
to the greatest advantage ; but I do not 
know that it differs much from the conceit 
which is indigenous to all choirs, except 
that it is more openly expressed. Funerals, 
too, are occasions when we have some very 
characteristic singing. It is the custom 
in the ironworks for a large gathering, 
principally of women, to follow the corpse 
to its last home ; and I know of few sights 
more impressive than the long train of 
five or six hundred people slowly winding 
up the mountain side, with the waves 
of the deep-toned hymn rising and falling 
with the wind. This funeral-going is 
more particularly considered the proper 
thing, when the death has resulted from 
accident in the works ; or when, as I have 
more than once seen, three or four have 
fallen victims to an underground explo 
sion, the sympathy of the whole district is 
aroused, and the neighbourhood turns out 
en masse. 

It is singular that, though accidents of 
the gravest character daily happen, there 
is no hospital in the whole of the coalfield, 
except at the seaport towns ; and each 
case, no matter how complicated, has to 
be attended at the patient s own home. At 
the works surgery a vast amount of some 
what rough-and-ready doctoring is carried 
on; and I remember being infinitely 
amused, when staying at the doctor s 
house, to see a row of colliers, squatting 
on their haunches (the usual " at ease " 
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attitude of pitmen) waiting to be bled. 
They had alv. :ucd t 

bled at a certain time of the year, and 
although my friend laboured hard to show 

bsurdity of the ]&gt;rart in-, it 
all to no pood. Bled they would be, and 
l)!nl tin \ were; and not all the talking 
of the doctor would com ince them of tl-c 
iess of this custom. Another 
squad was rrimly waiting to have their 

th taken out, e;ich mini or boy march 
ing 11 ]&gt; to the chair of torture with a sort 
of proud consciousness that the eyes of 
the world were upon him, and that he 
would be a hero, or despised, according to 
the measure of his endurance. It was 
almost as nervous work for the operator 
as for the patient, as the criticisms on 
his performance were given without the 
slightest regard to his feelings, and a 
quick, steady tooth-drawer gained infinite 
kudos, and stamped himself in the minds of 
the bystanders as a man of genius. Half 
the children in the place came for plaster, 
which was given without stint to all ap 
plicants, although, as the doctor patheti 
cally observed, lie knew that most of it 
went to mend the -windows, or as a ready 
material for lighting fires. Some of the 
professional conversations were funny 
enough. "Well, Mrs. Morgan," said the 
doctor, " how is your boy this morning? " 
" Well, to bo sure, sir, he be not a bit 
better whatever." " Did you put the 
mustard-plaster on his chest, as I or- 
dcrcd r" "Well, deed to goodness, doc 
tor, I did not then, for the bachkin was 
afraid; but I did mix the mustard up 
with a lot of beef, and I did make him 
eat it, whatever." 

A compulsory accident fund is estab 
lished at most of the works for the benefit 
of those who are temporarily disabled a 
most excellent provision, without which 
the wives and children would come badly 
off. The South Welsli workman is not 
one whit more provident than his fellows 
in other parts of the kingdom ; no matter 
what are his wages, the chances are that, 
after being down with a broken leg for a 
fortnight, he comes upon the parish for aid. 
People were rather scandalised, during the 
late high prices for coal, at hearing that 
colliers drank champagne; but from my 
experience of the way in which many of 
them lived, I should say that such instances 
of extravagance were perfectly credible. I 
have myself gone into cottages at break- 

t time, and found the family making a 
first-rate meal of coffee, ham and eggs, 



and muffins ; and I remember also being 
in a fishmonger s shop at Newport, when 
my eye lighted on a fine piece of salmon. 
Not being a collier or a furnaceman, I 
euii Id not afford such dainties at three 
shillings a pound; but, before I left the 
shop, one of these millionaires came in 
with his son, had the li&gt;h weighed, paid 
his guinea, and carried it off in triumph 
for his supper! And yet if this I.ucullus 
met with an accident the next week, the 
chances are that his wife would be clamour 
ing at the door of the relieving-oflicer. In 
the days of which I am writing, the truck- 
shop had a good deal to do with this un 
healthy state of things; and even now, 
although truck is illegal, I fe;r that the 
workman is not free from its influence. 
The company s shop had a great advantage 
over all others, as the men wire paid 
through its agency, and very frequently 
paid in kind. Few colliers or rather few 
colliers wives could stand the temptation 
of having indefinite supplies without the 
necessity of present payment ; and they 
never reflected that, as their own money 
filtered to them through the shopkeeper, 
he possessed an absolute certainty of pay 
ing himself on his own terms. Many men 
have made large fortunes out of these 
shops, and are now colliery proprietors on 
their own account, justices of the peace, 
and what-not; but 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that tho "company" shops, as 
a rule, were hotbeds of extortion and 
cheating. Here is a sample of the way 
in which it was done. Tobacco was, 
and perhaps still is, a frequent circu 
lating medium, like the cowrie-shells of 
the savnges. The workman bought a 
pound on tick at the shop at a high 
price ; the pound, as I have been credibly 
informed, having first been divided into 
live quarters. He would then take tho 
tobacco to the public-house, and exchange 
it (at a considerable loss) for bad beer. 
When the publican had accumulated a 
good stock, he would take it back to the 
shop, and resell it to the shopkeeper, of 
course making a second profit ; while 
the workman lost on every point of the 
transaction. It would be an interesting 
problem to find out how much money was 
turned over by the pound of tobacco 
before it was eventually smoked. I re 
member being present at a police-court, 
at which one of the magistrates, who, 
although he had become a great man, was 
still interested in the coi; a shop, 

tiiitd a petty huckster for short weight. 
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She paid the fine ; but took her revenge 
by quietly remarking, " Deed to goodness, 
Mr. J., that last pound of bacon that I 
did buy of you was short, too ! " 

There is one point in which the South 
Welsh workmen contrast most favourably 
with those in other districts, or of other 
trades and that is, in the immunity from 
serious crime. The petty sessions have 
plenty to do in the way of "drunk 
and disorderly," small larcenies, assaults, 
household quarrels, and cases of lovers 
who have loved "not wisely but too 
well," but of real premeditated crimes 
there are very few ; and considering the 
extent and wildness of the district, and 
the comparatively small body of police 
that keep order, it speaks volumes for the 
native love of peace and order. In times 
of excitement, it is true that there have 
been serious riots, such as those of Merthyr 
Tydvil, about fifty years ago, and the 
Chartist riots of more recent date ; but, as 
a rule, nearly all the Welsh excitement 
evaporates in talk, and it requires a good 
deal of continuous prompting to keep 
up Welsh revenge to high-anger mark. 
Indeed, the strike of 1873, and I believe 
also the present one, would have soon 
ended, if the men had been allowed to 
have their own way. But this is just 
what the agitators take care not to let 
them have ; and to those who are unac 
quainted with the moral cowardice of the 
British workman in general, and of the 
South Welsh collier in particular, it 
would appear a perfect enigma how some 
half-dozen glib-tongued stump orators, 
strangers to the country, keep a hold for 
so many months over a hundred thousand 
operatives. The latter recognise the folly 
of it, and yet dare not protest either 
verbally or actively; and I remember, when 
paying a visit in 1873 to my old district, 
meeting a couple of colliers "at play," 
with Sunday coats on and disconsolate 
faces. " Well, John Williams," quoth I, 
"I suppose this is the old story, eh?" 
"Indeed yes, master," was the answer. 
"We are the same silly fools that we 
always were." No doubt many of the 
men by whose blind obstinacy the present 
unhappy state of things in South Wales 
has been brought about, are beginning to 
take John Williams s view of the case and 
will, in all probability, have it put still 
more forcibly to them, when they have 
succeeded in ruining the trade of the 
district beyond recovery, as they seem to 
be in a fair way of doing. 



CONCERNING THE NOSE. 



A YOUNG gentleman of Nureniburg, who 
had wooed and won, and wanted to wed 
the fair daughter of a wealthy burgher, 
deemed it advisable to pop the question to 
papa by proxy, and found a mutual friend 
willing to act for him. Knowing the 
lover s circumstances, that shrewd indi 
vidual said, ere he went on his mission, 
"I will give you twenty thousand dollars 
for your nose, if you will allow me to cut 
it off!" "Not for the world!" was the 
reply. As the go-between anticipated, the 
lady s father raised no objection to her 
suitor, but simply inquired as to his means. 
" Well," said the wily ambassador, " he 
has not any landed property, nor much 
ready-money at his command, but he 
possesses a jewel for which, to my know 
ledge, he has refused twenty thousand 
dollars." As unsuspicious as an M.P. 
ambitious of a profitable directorship, the 
old gentleman closed with the offer of the 
oily-tongued promoter of matrimony, and 
found himself saddled with a son-in-law 
whose nose was his only fortune. 

Had the cute friend of the fond pair 
been ia earnest, and made his strange bid 
in the open market, he would hardly have 
obtained the most insignificant of snubs 
for his money. No man or woman would 
willingly part with the most prominent 
of the features the one that gives cha 
racter to the rest, and makes or mars the 
beauty of the human countenance. Artists 
generally hold, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that the Grecian is the only perfect nose, 
the straight - ridged form being more 
beautiful than the concave, convex, or 
any other irregular shape. The author of 
Notes on Noses, on the contrary, awards 
precedence to the aquiline, royal, or 
Roman nose, as being a sure indication of 
an energetic, resolute, ruling mind ; and 
cites in proof the names of Julius Csesar, 
Canute, Charles the Fifth, Edward the 
First, Robert Bruce, Wallace, Columbus, 
Pizarro, Drake, William the Third, Conde, 
Loyola, Elizabeth of England, Washing 
ton, and Wellington. He tells us that 
astuteness and craft, refinement of charac 
ter, and love of art and literature, are the 
characteristics of Grecian -nosed folks ; but 
we are not aware that Milton, Petrarch, 
Spenser, Boccaccio, Raffaelle, Claude, 
Rubens, Titian, Murillo, Canova, Addison, 
Shelley, Erasmus, Voltaire, and Byron 
were remarkable for craftiness, however 
truly set down as lovers of literature and 
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art. Alexander the (Jrrat, Constantino, 
Wolsey, Richelieu, Ximenes, Lor&lt; 
de - IMiilip Sidney, and 

Napoleon, owned hybrid noses, neither 
K &gt;man nor Grecian, but something be 
tween Lho two. The wide-nostriled nose 
betokens strong powers of thought ;md a 
love for serious moditat ions: Bacon, Shake 
speare, Lather, Wyeliffe, Cromwell, Ho 
garth, Franklin, Johnson, and Galileo 
being a few of the famous " cogit.itiv- 
nosed " ones. Vespasian, Correggio, and 
Adam Smith, odd as the conjunction 
seems, were men of the same mental type, 
possessing- deep insight into character, and 
a faculty for turning that insight to pro 
fitable account, or their hawk-noses were 
false physiognomical beacons. Certainly 
it would be unsafe always to judge of a 
man by his nose. Suvaroff, for instance, 
scarcely comes in the category of weak- 
minded men, although he wore as veritable 
a snub as James the First, Richard Crom 
well, and Kosciusko. Even if there be an 
art to find the mind s construction in the 
nose, there are so many mongrel organs 
about, that it must perforce be one of but 
limited application, and scarcely more 
helpful than the advice of the wise man, 
who, professing to furnish ladies with in 
structions as to choosing their husbands, 
says, " I would recommend a nose neither 
too long nor too short, neither too low nor 
too high, neither too thick nor too thin, 
with nostrils neither too wide nor too 
narrow." 

If the beauty of a nose depends upon its 
shape, its power is regulated by its length, 
which ought never to be less than one- 
third of the profile, measured from the 
roots of the hair to the tip of the chin. 
Should it exceed that proportion, so much 
the better ; for we are assured that when 
ever two persons, the one having a large 
nose and the other a small one, come into 
collision, the latter must yield, unless it 
is of the feminine gender and takes a 
celestial turn ; then, perhaps, the little 
nose may conquer, by possessing impu 
dence alone. Napoleon had a prejudice 
for long-nosed men, on the ground that 
their breathing was bold and free, and 
their brain, lungs, and heart, in conse 
quence, cool find clear. But there are 

dvani- gi s attached to an over allow 
ance of nose. Probably Wilson, the 

uter, did not fee ful to Nature 

when street-boy- 1 him as Nosey, 

the Greek who could not hear his own 
sneeze, and the Roman who was asked to 



hi no.-n op -lie sun, and open 

mouth so his tivmendons teeth, 

that IK; migli serre ; -by for a sun 

dial, would both have gladly, had it 
been possible, shorn the olr organs 

of their unfair proportions. Such well- 
provided &lt;. on as these would have 
i (|u:i!ili!d for the membership of the 
Tirly Club, one of the rules of that society 
running, "If the quantity of any man s 
nose be eminently miscalculated, whether 
as to the length or breadth, he shall have 
a just pretence to be elected." Under a 
strict interpretation of that clause, to a 
man with no nose at all a seat among the 
uglies would have been as unattainable as 
the chair of the Doge of Venice. Perhaps 
it was a knowledge of this that impelled 
an eccentric gentleman to invite every 
noseless man he met in the street to dine 
at a Covent Garden tavern, upon a certain 
day. When the strange company assembled 
for the first time, they gazed at each other 
in silent wonder; until one of them, 
glancing at the well-spread table, observed 
that, though there was not a nose in the 
room, every one present had a mouth, 
which, under the circumstances, seemed to 
be the more useful of the two. Upon this 
the company proceeded to discuss the 
good cheer provided, subject to but one 
condition, that any gentleman putting his 
nose into his glass forfeited a quart of 
wine. Once every month did this odd 
society meet, at the expense of their 
benevolent entertainer ; but it was not 
destined to exist long. Ere the No Nose 
Club had enjoyed a year of life, the 
founder died, and the club with him. 

It was said of old, it is not given to 
every one to have a nose. If our eyes did 
not teach us the contrary, we should be 
justified in believing that Nature, after 
trying her prentice hand on man, dis 
covered noses were inelegant superfluities, 
and so, when making the lasses, gave them 
none at all. Although 

Noses are always touched when lips are kissing, 
And who would care to kisa whore nose w.is miseing ? 

Cupid has ever ignored the existence of 
a feminine nose. A smooth brow, a 
rosy cheek, a coral lip, a swan-like neck, 
a bright eye, a white hand, a taper 
waist, a neat foot, a dainty ankle ; each 
has sufficed alone to ensnare the heart 
of man; but where is ho who will own 
himself captivated by a nose ? An old 
writer upon the etiquette of courtship in 
structs the would-be wooer that he ni 
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assure the lady he would win, that her 
brow is a smooth milky galaxia, wherein 
Love sitteth in triumph to discharge his 
artillery ; that her tresses are golden 
ensigns of love ; her eyes, loadstones of 
affection, shedding a firmament of light; 
her lips, an altar where the heart is offered 
for sacrifice ; and liken her cheeks to 
Punic apples, and her voice to the western 
wind gladdening Arabian shores. But he 
has not one compliment to spare for the 
nose ; that is left out in the cold, as if to 
remind a lady she possessed such a feature 
were an offenceof asdeep adye as to remem 
ber that a Queen of Spain had legs. One 
lover boasted of having indited a hundred 
sonnets to his mistress s eyebrows ; another 
wrote a long string of verses upon a hair 
from his lady-love s eyelash ; but, with the 
exception of the enthusiastic author of the 
lines 

I know a nose, a nose no other knows, 
Neath starry eyes, o er ruby lips it grows, 
Beauty is in its form and in its blows ! 

never did lover honour his sweetheart s 
nasal organ with so much as a couplet. 
Poets, too, give the go-by to that necessary 
appendage to a beautiful face. Dudu s 
Phidian organ ; Lynette s, " tip-tilted like 
the petal of a flower ;" and Rosial s, 
"directed straight even as- line," are the 
only noses belonging to poetic heroines we 
can call to mind. It is true the learned 
author of The Marriage of the Arts says 
of one of the ladies in his play 

Her nose, Phaleuceake-like, in comely sort, 
Ends in a trochii, or a long and short ; 

but then Holyday was not a poet ; only a 
pedant, whose dulness disgusted his 
pedant sovereign, for ifc is recorded 

At Christ Church Marriage, done before the king; 
Lest that those mates should want an offering, 
The king himself did offer what, I pray ? 
He offered twice or thrice to go away. 

The Lady Olivia, giving the false Cesario 
an inventory of her charms, enumerates 
two lips indifferent red, two grey eyes 
with lids, a neck, and a chin ; but con 
temptuously includes her nose in an " and 
so forth." This feature is the only one 
the sex leaves to itself, neither attempting 
to improve it or to set it off with orna 
ments. The dark-eyed damsels of ancient 
Israel indeed wore jewels in their noses ; 
but, as a rule, the ladies have declined to 
decorate them. 

When a lady on her face 
Sticking-plaster used to place, 
As an ornament and grace, 

she never wasted a solitary patch upon her 



nose ; and those women of the period who, 
in the hope of making themselves beautiful 
for an evening, if not for ever, do not 
hesitate at loading their heads with more 
hair than Nature has licensed them to 
carry, while pencilling their eyebrows, 
giving artificial lustre to their eyes, and 
artificial lilies and roses to their cheeks, 
leave their noses untouched by art, and 
throw no half-guineas away on machines 
warranted to convert the most ill-shaped 
of noses into absolute perfection. 

Men feel towards their noses much as 
Verbruggen the actor did towards his 
pretty wife, for whom he cared nothing, 
although prompt to resent any affront 
offered to her. An insult to his nose, 
consequent upon his telling his princely 
master to pull off his boots for him, drove 
De Comines from Burgundy to France, 
to revenge the unforgotten injury years 
afterwards by pillorying his first patron in 
his Memoirs. Many a man has had the 
satisfaction of being shot for pulling 
another s nose, or for having his own 
served the same way, that being at one 
time, and not so very long ago, the 
approved manner of insulting a man. A 
correspondent of the Spectator, praying 
for a redress of the grievance, writes : "I 
do not wear a sword, but I often divert 
myself at the theatre, where I frequently 
see a set of fellows pull plain people by 
the nose. I was in the pit the other night 
when it was very much crowded. A 
gentleman leaning upon me very heavily, 
1, very civilly, requested him to remove 
his hand, for which he pulled me by the 
nose. I would not resent it in so public a 
place, because I was unwilling to create a 
disturbance ; but I have since reflected 
upon it as a thing that is unmanly and 
disgenerous, renders the nose-puller odious, 
and makes the person pulled by the nose 
look little and contemptible." 

Nose- wringing was bad enough, but nose- 
slitting was something a great deal worse. 
Pepys s patron, Sir William Coventry, 
hearing that Killigrew purposed bring 
ing him upon the stage, gave that in 
corrigible joker warning that, if he dared 
to do so, or if any of his actors offered 
anything like a representation of him, he 
should not trouble himself to complain to 
the Lord Chamberlain, nor content him 
self, as Sir Charles Sedley had done, with 
getting him a beating, but would cause 
his nose to be slit. Strangely enough, 
some nine months afterwards, Sir William s 
nephew, Sir John Coventry, while on his 
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way homo from the tavern at which he 
. illy supped, \v:i.s \v:iyl;iid near Suffolk- 
!iy twenty of His Majesty s guards 
commanded by Sir Thomas Sands, and 
the son of the Karl of [nchiqtlill. Snateh- 
ing a flambeau from his servant s hand, 
Sir John drew his sword, and placing 
his Inek to tho wall, fought against 
odds like a brave gentleman. He suc 
ceeded in disabling O Brien and one or 
two more of the military gang ; bat, at 
last, losing his -weapons, ho w;is thrown to 
the trround, and then; left by his cowardly 
tilanls, but not till they had cut his 
nose to tho bone. This outrage was 
Charles the Second s revenge upon Sir 
John for having asked, when the Court 
party in the House of Commons opposed 
a playhouse tax, on the ground that the 
players were, the king s servants, and 
part of his pleasure, whether the king s 
pleasni among the men or women 

t hat aeted r The deed was worthy of the 
monarch who instigated it ; and Marvel 
celebrated the attacking of one man by a 
troop of horse in the lines 

Whilo tho Kin? of France, with powerful arms, 
Gives all his neighbours strange alarms ; 
A\ I-, in our ifloriouH bacchanals, dispose 
Tin- humbler fate of a plebeian nose. . . 
Ti-Jtiii- :,e O Brien great in story, 

And add more beams to Sands s former glory. 

The immediate results of the scandalous 
business was the passing of the so-called 
" Coventry Act," banishing the principals 
in the affair, and declaring them incapable 
of receiving the royal pardon ; while order 
ing that henceforth the cutting, maiming, 
or disfiguring of any man should be 
counted felony, without benefit of clergy, 
and punished with death. The Mohocks 
seem to have forgotten the existence of 
this law, or, if they remembered it, set it 
at defiance with impunity. It remained 
on the statute-book until l^ -H, when it 
was repealed, without any adequate punish 
ment being provided for offences of the 
sort ; so that, even now, one cannot take- 
up a newspaper without being taught 
that, in the eye of the law, the maiming 
and disfiguring of man or woman is a 
venial offence, compared to the snatching 
of a till or the picking of a pocket. 

The nose can boast one prerogative 
entirely its own that of bringing a bl 
ing upon its owner s head. How it Co 
by this honourable distinction is a mystery, 
none the easier of solution by reason of 
tho custom of blessing a sneezer being 
pretty well universal. According to one 
tradition, the practice arose in the pontifi 



cate of Gregory the Great, when Rome 
was scourged by a plague peculiar for 

mt death following upon a sneeze, 
" whereof it grew into a custom that they 
who were present when any man sneezed 
should say, God bless you ! This story 
must have been a pious invention to disguise 
the heathenish origin of the odd custom, 
which was familiar to Romans long before 
they had any acquaintance with Popes. 
They, in all likelihood, merely imitated the 
Greeks. Ross, taking the cue from Aristotle, 
says the Greeks worshipped the head in ster 
nutation, as being a divine part, the seat of 
the senses and cogitation. He assures us 
" Prometheus was the first that wished 
well to the sneezer, when the man, which 
he had made of clay, fell into a fit of ster 
nutation upon the approach of that celestial 
fire which he stole from the sun." But if 
the rabbins are to be believed, sneezing 
heralded death rather than life ; for they 
taught that men in the old, old days only 
sneezed once in their lives, arid then died 
of the shock to the system ; until Jacob, 
by his prayers, obtained a more merciful 
dispensation, conditionally upon the act of 
sneezing being followed with a " God bless 
you ! " whereupon all the princes of the 
earth commended their subjects to let a 
benediction ever wait upon a sneeze. 

Ancient Hindu etiquette prescribed an 
interchange of blessings. Mr. Childers, 
in Notes and Queries, thus translates a 
passage in the Buddhist Scriptures: 
" One day, Buddha, while seated in the 
midst of a large congregation of disciples, 
to whom he was preaching the law, 
chanced to sneeze. Thereupon the priests 
exclaiming, May the Blessed Lord live ! 
May tho Welcome One live ! made a loud 
noise, and seriously interrupted the dis 
course. Accordingly, Buddha addressed 
them as follows : Tell me, priests, when 
a person sneezes, if the bystanders say, 
May you live, will he live the longer or die 
tho sooner for it? Certainly not, Lord. 
Then, priests, if any one sneezes you are 
not to say to him, May you live ; and if 
any of you shall say it, let him be guilty 
of a transgression. From that time forth, 
when the priests sneezed, and the by 
standers exclaimed, .May you live, sirs; 
the priests, fearful of transgressing, held 
their peace. People took offence at this. 
What, said they, do these priestly sons 
of Sakya mean by not utt i word 

when we say, May you live, sirs? The 
matter came to Buddha s ears. 1 

. he, the laymen are the corner- 
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stone of the church ; when laymen say, 
May you live, sirs ! I give my sanction to 
your replying, Long life to you ! Buddha 
was not disposed to lose disciples by run 
ning counter to their superstition; so the 
believing Hindu still looks upon a sneeze 
as something portentous, and will pause 
in his devotions if he chances to sneeze, 
and after touching his forehead, nose, chin, 
and cheeks with the tips of his fingers, 
begin his prayers again. In the laud of 
the Caciques, sneezers used to be saluted 
with, May the sun guard you ! May the 
sun protect you ! and wherever the 
custom prevailed the formula observed 
was almost identical, and plainly origi 
nated in some fancied connection of 
sneezing and death." 

Superstition never yet was consistent. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
Greeks welcomed a sneeze as a lucky 
omen when it made itself heard between 
midnight and morn; and the Romans hailed 
one with joy, provided it was a sneeze to 
the right. But if the notions of some good 
folks be correct, a sneeze in any direction 
ought to be acceptable, since it proves the 
sneezer is in full possession of his wits, 
for no idiot can, they say, sneeze under 
any provocation. If it be so, it is well, for 
an idiot might take the old writer to be 
serious who advises 

When you would sneeze, straight turn yourself unto 

your neighbour s face, 
As for my part, whereiu to sneezo, I know no fitter 

place ; 
It is an order, when you sneeze good men will pray 

for you ; 
Mark him that doth so, for I think he is your friend 

most true. 
And that your friend may know who sneezes, and 

may for you pray, 
Be sure you not forget to sneeze full in his face 

alway. 
But when thou hearest another sneeze, although he 

be thy father, 
Say not, God bless him ; but choak up, or some 

such matter rather. 

CURIOUS OLD CHINA. 

IN THREE PARTS. PART HI. 

A PROFOUND study of the history of 
Oriental porcelain induces the conviction 
that we are indebted to China itself for 
the mania for collecting crockery. Before 
porcelain was either made or collected in 
Europe, immense sums were paid by 
Chinese connoisseurs for choice speci 
mens of ancient make. It may be pre 
mised that the manufacture of porcelain 
in China consists of two branches the 
production of new varieties of form and 
colour, and the imitation of the ancient 



porcelains of the empire. The latter is 
one of the results of minute subdivision of 
labour of one man being employed to 
paint a tree, another a flower, a third a 
dragon, and so on. The imitation system 
is in itself ancient. The Mongolian dynasty 
imitated the wares of the Song, the Ming 
those of the Mongolian and preceding 
dynasties, and their porcelain was in its turn 
reproduced by their successors. Veritable 
ancient porcelain is so highly esteemed by 
the Chinese, that fine specimens have been 
reshipped in England for sale in China, 
where they fetch higher prices than they 
have, until just recently, fetched here. It 
is recorded that the Princess de Vaude- 
mont sold her valuable collection of curious 
porcelain to a china merchant, who restored 
the choice pieces to their native country, 
at a profit of some two or three hundred 
per cent. Other porcelain than that origi 
nally made in China is now exported to 
that grateful country by western barba 
rians. A certain variety called Celadon 
was and is highly prized by the Celestials. 
Its peculiarity consists in the colours being 
mixed with tde glaze and burnt in at the 
first firing. The term Celadon was origi 
nally applied to the soft sea-green colour 
upon pieces of old Oriental porcelain, which 
command a very high price ; and, in the 
case of the now fashionable colour for silks 
and cashmeres, retains its meaning as de 
noting a colour only ; but in France it has 
been extended to all porcelain of whatever 
colour manufactured in the manner de 
scribed above. Strictly speaking, Celadon 
is a proper name borne by the gloomy 
shepherd in the old romance of Astree. 
By the caprice of the ladies of the court, 
the name of the lugubrious Celadon was 
attached to the sea-green colour which 
then, as now, was greatly in fashion. 
Old sea-gi een the original Celadon is 
very rare and of great antiquity. The 
Chinese believe it to be at least a 
thousand years old, and pay for it in 
proportion, " in which connection" I may 
cite a curious instance of the operation 
of the laws of supply and demand. Mr. 
Fortune, an English scientific author and 
a well-known collector of real china who 
sold off his collections in 1857, 1859, and 
1860 formed them in China itself. The 
sales mentioned created the greatest ex 
citement among both collectors and manu 
facturers, as presenting examples of colour 
and glaze remarkable for their beauty and 
brilliancy the art of producing which has 
long since been lost, even in China itself. 
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Cm lhat tli 

favour - &lt;i nut i 

set in, the pri&lt; 

so great \viis tin: confidence felt in the 

an: 9 which h:ul pa 

tin- 1 f. Fortui, thc- 

uIL&gt;d expert v. .-d as to 

the genuineness of Borne of his acquisitions ; 

certain Celadon bottles manufactured in 

- for the Chine.se i, . and which 

i found their way into the interior, 
being included in his colleetion. 

.Mr. .Fortune gives a highly interesting 
account of his visit to a native eh- 
maniac, who L-d hiui from room to room, 

i pointed out a collection -which 
enough to make one s "mouth Avuter ! " 
lie showed me many exquisite bits of 
crackle of various colours grey, red, 
turquoise, cream, p.ilo yellow, and, indeed, 
of almost every shade. One vase I 
admired much was about two feet high, 
of a deep blue colour, and covered 
with figures and ornaments in gold ; 
another of the same height, \vhite ground, 
with figures and trees in black, yellow, 
and green rare and bright colours lost 
now to Chinese art, and never known in 
any other part of the world. Taking the 
collection as a whole, it was the finest I 
had ev , and was a real treat to me. 

While the Chinese are indifferent about 
the ancient works of art of foreign coun 
tries, they are passionately fond of their 
own. And well they may be, for not 
only are many of their ancient vases ex 
quisite specimens of art, but they are also 
samples of an art which appears to have 
long passed from among them. All my 

arches tended to show that the art 
been lost ; and indeed it must be so, other- 
WI.-M! the high prices which these beau 
tiful things command would be sure, in a 
country like China, to produce them." 

At 1 eking, Mr. Fortune found the street 
Loo-le-chang a sort of compound of Pater 
noster-row, \Vardour-street, and Hanway- 
yard. Here "the greater part of the 
porcelain is of the Kien-lung period, and 
although not ancient, is very far superior 
to the porcelain made in China at the 
present day. According to the Chinese, 
that emperor was a great patron of the arts, 
and tried to copy :md imitate the production 
of the ancients. But the beautiful produc 
tions of his reign are yet far inferior to those 
manufactured during the dynasty of the 
Mings. The wonderful and lovely colours 
in turquoise, ruby, apple green, and 
found in the ancient specimens are still 



unrivalled by anything which 

"a. more modern times, either in 

or among the ei \ of 

the \V Wliile .Mr. Fortune Avas in 

the - -;y indicated, an old man 

ion to some beautiful 

samples, " Avhich it was impossible for a 

lover of Oriental porcelain to resist; and 

although he asked high prices for them, 

I \va., obliged to submit." Happy victim! 

ing the rod Avielded unmercifully by 

the " old soldier" of Loo-le-chang ! 

For ni-iiiy long centuries the only pieces 
of Oriental porcelain Avhich reached 
Europe were brought by the Crusaders, or 
by way of Venice ; but very little of this 
Avas real china, the larger quantity being 
Persian. The doubling of the Cape of 
Good Hope, however, speedily introduced 
Chinese and Japanese Avare to European 
markets. First the Portuguese, and after 
wards the Dutch, imported large quanti 
ties. So early as 1-VJti, Oriental porcelain 
reached England. In that year, Philip of 
Austria and Joan, who had taken the title 
of King and Queen of Castile, Avere driven 
into Weymouth by a storm, and were 
hospitably entertained by Sir Thomas 
Treuchard. On taking leave, the king 
presented his host with some immense 
delft-ware dishes and some bowls of 
Oriental china, one of which AA as enclosed 
in massive silver-gilt of moresque pattern. 
These famous cups are now in the posses 
sion of Mr. J. B. Trenchard, and are said by 
Marryat to be of blue and white Nankin. 
Another curious old specimen is Arch 
bishop Warham s drinking-bowl of the 
pale sea-green thick ware, mounted in 
silver gilt, and preserved at New College, 
Oxford. Her glorious majesty Queen 
Elizabeth received many presents of porce 
lain, most of which were acquired by her 
subjects as incidentals in the plunder of 
Spanish and Portuguese ships. The famous 
Cavendish was conspicuous among those 
Avho presented porcelain to the queen. 
Marly in the seventeenth century, England 
did a trade in porcelain, and in lt&gt;ol a 
proclamation was issued to restrain the 
excess of the private trading carried on 
by the officers and sailors of the East 
India Company, containing a catalogue of 
the wares and merchandise allowed to be 
imported, among which are china dishes 
and purslanes " of all sorts. 

About the date of the Revolution, a 
mania for china-collecting spread from 
Holland to Su nd England. Frede 

rick Augustus the Fir.iV, Fleeter of Saxony 
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from 1694 to 1733, fostered the ceramic 
art in his own country, by making the 
immense collection of Oriental vases in 
the celebrated Japan palace at Dresden. 
This building was purchased in 1717, and 
a large part of its contents was obtained 
from Holland. Between Frederick William 
the First of Prussia, and the Physically 
Strong Augustus, a curious interchange 
of courtesies took place. The Prussian 
contributed twenty-two large vases, in 
return for which the Elector made over 
to him his finest regiment of dragoons 
or at about the rate of twenty men per 
china vase. 

The Dresden collection of Oriental 
porcelain occupies thirteen rooms. The 
first room contains the famous old red un- 
glazed ware of Japan, with raised patterns 
in white, red, and black, and richly gilded. 
In the blue gallery are forty-seven vases, 
five feet high, of every shade of the purest 
blue, and others of buff and brown. The 
Japan rooms contain eighty-two large 
vases, with white grounds, and green, 
black, red, or blue ornaments, and also 
models of ships, cats, and monsters of 
every degree of benevolent hideousness. 
There is, moreover, a wondrous collection 
of crackle porcelain, and the famous old 
sea green. Every variety of colour is here 
represented, and among the rarest of the 
rare are three fine pieces of the Imperial 
china made for the Brother of the Sun 
and Moon alone. These consist of a 
bowl of citron-yellow ground, with black 
dragons and rim, and two flat canary- 
yellow bowls with impressed patterns. 
The white ware room contains a large 
collection of figures, odd and monstrous ; 
and there is also a service executed in 
china, by the order of Charles the Fifth, 
for Prince Maurice of Saxony, who was 
his ally from 1536 to 1541, and many 
dessert and tea sets made by order of 
Augustus the Second. 

In England, the taste for collecting 
porcelain made rapid progress. Serious 
Mr. John Evelyn speaks lovingly of 
" porselan," and refers to the great collec 
tion at the king s house at Kensington. 
Equally serious, but not equally gentle, 
Macaulay demolishes handsome Mary and 
her pretty china in his usual sledgehammer 
style : "Mary had acquired at the Hague 
a taste for the porcelain of China, and 
amused herself by forming at Hampton a 
vast collection of hideous images, and of 
vases on which houses, trees, bridges, and 
mandarins were depicted in outrageous 



defiance of all the laws of perspective. 
The fashion a frivolous and inelegant 
fashion it must be owned which was thus 
set by the amiable queen, spread fast and 
wide. In a few years almost every great 
house in the kingdom possessed a museum 
of these grotesque baubles. Even states 
men and generals were not ashamed to 
be judges of teapots and dragons; and 
satirists long continued to repeat that a 
fine lady valued her mottled green pottery 
quite as much as she valued her monkey, 
and much more than she valued her 
husband." 

The stern Puritan is full heavy handed 
to deal with eggshell china, and possessing 
besides the great advantage of knowing 
nothing either of porcelain, or of the 
mysterious ky-lins, and other sacred beasts 
depicted thereon, pounds away remorse 
lessly. It is amusing to contrast, with the 
passage just quoted, the language of that 
Spectator whom Macaulay never tired 
of praising, and whose "light hand" 
would have been upon occasion invalu 
able to him. Macaulay is a true bull in 
a china shop smashes everything right 
and left: the Spectator daintily treads 
a minuet among the teacups. "Every 
room in my house is furnished with 
trophies of her (his wife s) eloquence 
rich cabinets, piles of china, japan screens 
and costly jars ; and if you were to come 
into my parlour, you would fancy yourself 
in an India warehouse. Besides this, she 
keeps a squirrel, and I am doubly taxed 
to pay for the china he breaks." 

In another paper, Addison says that no 
mansion, possessing the least claim to 
fashion or even, to superiority, was con 
sidered furnished without a vast accumu 
lation of " loves of monsters ; " and, in the 
Lover, he writes : " There is no inclina 
tion in woman that more surprises me than 
this passion for china. When a woman is 
visited with it, it generally takes posses 
sion of her for life. China vessels are 
playthings for women of all ages. An 
old lady of fourscore shall be as busy in 
cleaning an Indian mandarin as her great- 
granddaughter is in dressing her baby." 
At a later date the Lounger, speaking 
of a lady afflicted with chinamania, says 
that in her china-room " were piles of 
plates and dishes, and pyramids of cups 
and saucers, reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling. In one quarter was a rampart 
of tureens and soup-dishes; in another, 
an embellishment of punch-bowls, candle- 
cups, and porringers. The dark blue of 
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Nankeen was ((intrusted with the ancient 
red of .Japan ; the production of Dresden 

opposed to the manufacture of I 
HI, ili hr Mock-Saxon of Derby to the Moek- 
Indian of Staffordshire. In the ornamental 
porcelain, the eye was completely lost in a 
ch;is of pagodas, wagging*neaded man 
darins, and bron/cs, red lions, golden dogs, 
and iie-ry dragons." 

Horace Wai pole, of whom it was 
written 

ina s the passion of his BOU! ; 

. ji, a plat i , a dish, a bowl, 
i kinil!&lt;&gt; \vi.-li"s in his luvast, 
lufiaiue with joy, or break his rest 

tells a capital story ;i gainst mere curiosity- 
hunters. It refers to a man named Turner, 
a great chinaman, who had a jar cracked 
by the shock of an earthquake. The price 
of the jars (a pair) was originally ten 
guineas; but, after the accident, he asked 
twenty for one of them, because it was the 
only jar in Europe that had been cracked 
by an earthqu; 

While Wai pole was forming his col 
lection at Strawberry-hill, he inspired 
the famous Mr. Beckford with a noble 
ambition to do likewise ; and the result 
; the magnificent collection at Fonthill, 
where, it was said, was a breakfast service 
of china for every day in the year. Sir 
Joseph Banks, also, possessed a fine collec 
tion of Oriental porcelain ; and it is some 
what remarkable that, since the dispersion 
of the splendid collection formed by Queen 
Charlotte, the greatest collectors of pot 
tery and porcelain have been of the sterner 
and clumsier sex Bernal, Soulages, Solty- 
koiT, Sauvageot, Fountaine, Fortune, Drury 
Fortnum, the late Marquis of Hertford, 
KiiiLT &lt;.!. orge the Fourth, Beresford Hope, 
J I. (jr. JJuhn, Jacquernart, and Barbet de 
Jouy. 

About the middle of the last century 
the price of real china was very high ; 
but, as attention was withdrawn from 
Oriental to European porcelain, the price 
of the former underwent a sensible diminu 
tion. At the famous sale at Strawberry- 
hill, in IS-k!, superb specimens of Oriental 
porcelain w&gt; iv sold at prices which, read 
by the light of 1-^7 &gt;, appear incredibly 
low. Two small vases, of old sea-green, 
sold for t wenty-two pounds; a pair of dark- 
bltii vers, richly decorated 

with ilowers in relief of same colour, 
forty-two inclu s hi^h, went for fifty-seven 
pounds; and a curious old white Oriental 
teapot was actually knocked down for two 
pounds. At t of the Buckford col 



lection 1 letter prices were secured, although 
not half so high as those of the present 
day. The ruby backed plates, which fetched 
three or four guineas each, realised con 
siderably more at the Bernal sale a few 
years later. Indeed, from this famous sale 
may be dated the revival of chinamania as 
an epidemic. Early in this century there 
were collectors, and very great collectors, 
but they were few and far between, arid 
prices were comparatively low ; but, so 
soon as nations bought crockery, every 
private person wanted some, and the 
fancy laughed at a hundred years ago 
recurred with increased virulence. Im 
mense prices are now given for choice 
specimens. In 1850 and 18b U, one bottle 
of elegant form, of imperial yellow ground, 
fetched ninety-five guineas ; two pairs of 
jars fetched, respectively, four hundred 
and fifty and four hundred and eighty-five 
guineas ; a pair of vases brought six 
hundred and forty guineas ; and one egg 
shell plate, with a ruby back, was knocked 
down for twenty-five pounds ! At the sale 
at Ferol, in March, 1863, a diminutive 
ovoid urn, about eight inches in height, 
the brim swollen out in a thick cushiony 
edge, entirely enamelled in green camellia 
leaves, with large crackles, fetched forty- 
eight pounds four shillings. It is now 
part of the collection of M. Barbet de Jouy, 
and would fetch, saith M. Burty, double 
the money. More recently, a carp and its 
carplings, enamelled in intense violet, sold 
for one hundred and twenty pounds ; and 
the prices realised at the Dalhousie and 
other sales strengthen the belief, that the 
rage for Oriental porcelain is increasing 
every day. 

Abandoning, as utterly hopeless, any 
attempt to describe the work of the various 
provincial factories in China, I will endea 
vour to distinguish the species of real 
porcelain deemed most worthy of honour. 

Passing over, then, the ancient blue, 
11, and white, and that famous shade 
of blue said to represent the blue of Heaven 
as it appears between the clouds after rain ; 
the famous blue crackle with veins like 
the roe of fishes ; that with veins like the 
daw of a crab, and other celebrated kinds ; 
I may proceed to say at once that the 
tinest period of Chinese porcelain was that 
of the Song, Mongolian, and Ming dyi 
ties, ii n from A.D. I tiO to 1 

During this period, and for some centuries 
before and alter it, an iiujw.-rial manufactory 
at King-te-chin. In the earlier 
part of this period the porcelain was of a 
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pale blue or rice colour, moon-white, and 
deep green. Violet and white china was 
produced anterior to the fourteenth century, 
when the white and blue style (of which our 
old friend the willow pattern is an example) 
to a great extent supplanted all others. 
Now came (1368) the great dynasty of 
Ming, under which were produced many of 
the treasures most highly prized by Chinese 
antiquaries. Between 1426 and 1435 was 
produced the finest porcelain of the Ming 
dynasty, every production being of the 
highest artistic value. Later on, egg-shell 
china, thin as paper, was made, and foreign 
cobalt was at last introduced into China. 
The fine blue used at an earlier date 
possibly arsenite of cobalt had been lost, 
and the importation of cobalt was hailed 
with delight. Nevertheless, the Chinese 
still use a native pigment perhaps silicate 
of cobalt besides the pure cobalt, which 
they now derive from England. Simply 
referring to the ingenious arrangement 
(by Messrs. Jacquemart and Le Blant) of 
Chinese porcelain into groups, it inny be 
well to make a few remarks upon the so- 
called " monsters " which occupy so large 
a space in Oriental decoration. These 
" monsters " are, in fact, sacred animals. 
To begin with, there is the dragon, of 
which are many species the dragon of 
the heavens, the dragon of the mountains, 
the dragon of the sea, dragons with or 
without scales, wings, and horns. A five- 
clawed dragon is the dynastic symbol of the 
emperor and princes of the first and second 
class, and figures upon the imperial stan 
dard ; that with four claws belongs to 
princes of the third and fourth rank. The 
mandarins have a serpent with four claws. 
Next in importance to the dragon comes 
the Ky-lin a creature known in Europe 
only as a " grotesque," or as a "monster." 
His appearance is frightful ; he is covered 
with scales, is spiky as to his back, but is 
so gentle a creature that he swerves in his 
fleetest course to avoid touching a worm, 
and is of excellent omen. Hence we meet 
him everywhere, especially as a statuette 
perched on the top of a vase. Another 
curious but intensely sacred creature is 
the dog Fo ; the sacred horse is another odd 
beast, but not wilder in his aspect than 
the immortal bird Foang-hoang a very 
sprawly celestial peacock. 

An ancient kind of porcelain is the white, 
which is also most beautiful from the 
purity of its paste, its whiteness of enamel, 
and brilliancy of polish. There are two 
varieties of this, the pure white and the 



bluish white. Much of this was exqui 
sitely thin, and its beautiful translucency 
was taken advantage of for a species of 
decoration, the art of producing which is 
now lost. On the pure white vessel being 
filled with liquid, blue fishes and other 
animals became visible, which were abso 
lutely imperceptible when it was empty. 
This effect was produced by enclosing the 
coloured figures between two thin lamina 
of porcelain paste, and reducing the thick 
ness of the outer side as much as possible 
before the varnish was applied. Perhaps 
the most beautiful of all Chinese colours is 
the turquoise blue, the original of the same 
colour in Sevres. It i.s totally distinct 
from sky-blue, which is derived from 
cobalt, while turquoise is obtained from 
copper, and retains its hue in an artificial 
light. An equally pure and brilliant colour 
is the violet obtained from oxide of man 
ganese. The old violet is even more rare 
than the turquoise blue. Both are pre 
pared in the same manner, the Chinese 
placing the enamel on the pieces in the 
state of biscuit. Specimens of these colours 
are eagerly sought after. I have before 
referred to the price paid for a violet carp, 
and it is recorded that a violet cat belong 
ing to Madame de Mazarin was sold for 
an incredible sum. 

The ancient crackle vases date from 
the Song dynasty, and are highly prized 
both in China and Japan. In the latter 
country, three hundred pounds is not 
considered too much to pay for a single 
specimen. The colours are white, grey, 
green, brown, yellow, crimson, and tur 
quoise : the last is considered the rarest, 
but those of a rice colour and pale blue 
appear to be the most ancient. Sometimes 
two or three colours are blended together, 
so as to resemble marble or agate in its 
veining and colouring. All these varieties 
have resulted from the keen attention of 
workmen, desirous to profit by any slight 
accident. " Observe," says M. Burty, 
"the cracks running over some of these 
vases, like the meshes of a fisherman s 
net, in parts marked delicately as the 
back of a trout, and again regularly as 
the channel lines of a honey cake. This 
must necessarily spring from a want of 
homogeneity in the body, and the glaze 
covering the so-called Celadon vases ; the 
unequal contraction of the body and the 
glaze causing the surface coating to split 
with a thousand little lines. The veined 
or mottled colours are caused by jets of 
heat for the atmosphere of the kiln is so 
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incandescent that we cannot talk of flame 

which n!t;ick certain portions of the 

coating of the piece, and by this greater 

of heat modify the- tone or colour 

of the mineral element with which it is 

bed." 

The blue and white porcelain commonly 
d Nankin, is held in great esteem 
in the East, bnt is not sufficiently rare 
to command high prices in Enrope. 
enied are the enamelled por 
celain, covered with the most brilliant 
colours, profusely and richly decorated 
with flowers, principally the peony and 
the chrysanthemum ; the beautiful green 
and rose ; the charming rnby ware ; and 
last, but not least, the citron-yellow 
ware. Made for the exclusive nse of the 
emperor, the citron-yellow is excessi , 
rare. The colour is striking, from its 
exi|uisite brilliancy and purity ; the paste 
is the daintiest eggshell. Mr. Marryat 
declares that ho "has met with genuine 
specimens in only two collections viz., in 
the Japan palace at Dresden, and at the 
late Mr. Beckford s. Those of the latter 
sold for their weight in gold. A quantity 
of spurious specimens of this ware has 
been made at Canton, which place being 
far from, the imperial observation, and its 
products chiefly exported, they escaped 
detection. Of this description were the 
yellow specimens in the collection of 
H.R.H. the late Duke of Sussex." 

Supposed to be an offset of the Chinese 
manufacture, the porcelain of Japan has 
yet a distinct character of its own. 
Between the China and -Japan workmen 
yawns the great gulf between routine and 
individuality. One is a production upon 
which innumerable hands have left traces 
of their skill, the other a distinct creation, 
stamped with a peculiar talent. In the in 
exhaustible variety, and delicionsly eccen 
tric beauty, of their designs, Japanese 
artists excel all others. Abhorring geome 
trical regularity of design, instead of plant 
ing his big bird in the centre of a plate, 
like a tavern sign, the Japanese fii 
him down haphazard, straggling from the 
rim into the middle, but always with a 
charming and novel effect. This is the 
expl-m ition of the real value of this style 
of decoration. It never wearies, never 
palls upon t te, like the hideous 

regularity of the \\&gt; 

at efforts have been made in Europe 
to imitate .lapatie.se ware, in the iir.-it place 
with the simple object of passing it off as 
original. Th were made wholesale 



in Paris, and forwarded to Havre, wh 
vessels touching on their way home f r 
Indian seas took them and unship; 
them in Holland, whence, guaranteed 
authentic, they were sent is and sold 

as Oriental porcelain. The imitation ware 
is far from approaching the excellence of 
the original, but there is enough of it in 
circulation to justify the extreme caution 
of collectors. There is also another kind 
of Japanese ware manufactured to 01 
by the gross. This, of course, is of no 
artistic value, and will bear no compari 
son with the beautiful, cunningly-careless 
productions of the Japanese artist, whose 
colours and figures appear as if they had 
fallen upon his porcelain by accident. 

In conclusion, I can only remark to 
young collectors, that they should adopt 
an exactly opposite line of conduct to that 
counselled by Danton. In the place of 
" Audacity, audacity, always audacity," 
they should, when they see a tempting 
piece marked "imperial yellow," "old sea- 
green," or " old Japan," softly murmur, 
"Caution, caution, always caution." 
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BOOK III. CHAPTER V. A CASE FOR THE 
ACCIDENT W.V. 

TWELVE months had passed away since 
Grace Middleham had received that fare 
well letter from Anne Studley which had 
caused so much sorrow both to the writer 
and the recipient ; twelve months during 
which certain events, not without import 
ance to the principal actors in our little 
drama, had occurred. The King of Terrors 
had appeared upon the scene and quietly 
removed one of them. After Anne s de 
parture, the good old Frau Professorin, 
growing daily weaker and weaker, and no 
longer sustained by the real solicitude and 
sympathy which her English attendant 
had bestowed upon her, had gradually 
sunk to her rest, and left a kindly- 
mourned and oft-named blank amongst 
the aesthetic tea circles and the knitting 
coteries of the dear old German town. 
The worthy professor grieved much and 
honestly over his wife s death ; the frac- 
tionsness and irritability of her latter days 
were forgotten, and he only thought of 
her as in the time when she held to him 
with loyal devotion, and refuse* I to give 
to the pressure brought to bear upon 
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her by those who deprecated the idea of 
hT alliance with a foreigner, and, above 
..all, with a foreigner who had only his 
brains to look to as a means of subsistence. 
The old man felt that, so far as the exercise 
of his profession was concerned, his life 
was at an end ; he had no heart for the 
preparation of his lectures, and the society 
of his comrades of bygone years could not 
compensate him for the blank desolation 
of his home. If his niece had remained 
with him it might have been well enough, 
for, almost unconsciously, she had wound 
herself round his large and trusting heart, 
and there was no one now left to him in 
the world for whom he had such affection; 
but the dreariness of the daily routine in 
the Poppelsdorfer Allee, scarcely support 
able while Madame Sturm lived, became 
insufferable after her death ; and, so soon 
as it was possible, Grace carried out the 
intention which her aunt s illness alone 
had induced her to postpone, and took up 
her abode in England. Before parting 
with her uncle, with a prevision of the 
state into which he would probably fall 
when left to himself, Grace had told the 
professor that, though she could no longer 
remain with him in Germany, it was her 
earnest wish that their lives should not be 
divided, and that, should he choose to come 
to England, he would always be welcome 
to share her home. At the time it was 
made, the old man put this offer aside with 
thanks ; he was in the first access of his 
grief just then, and a daily visit to the 
little cemetery outside the town seemed to 
him indispensable ; but in the course of a 
couple of months, when he found that what 
was left of the old association had no 
longer any charm for him, and that he 
was pining for his niece s society, he wrote 
to Grace, and receiving in return pressing 
invitation, he broke up his establishment, 
sold his furniture, gave Lisbeth a hand 
some donation, and with his beloved books 
and pipes started for England. 

When Grace Middleham decided upon 
establishing herself in London, it was with 
no idea of recommencing the life which 
she had led, or of endeavouring to renew 
the acquaintanceship which she had formed 
during her first and only season there. The 
glamour of " society," if it had ever existed 

and it must be allowed that, for a young, 
pretty, and wealthy girl, impressionable 
and much sought after, she had been very 
little fascinated by it had entirely died 
away. She had fully made up her mind 

that the home which she was about to 
make for herself should be one in the true 



sense of the word. Her lines would, she 
hoped, be cast in pleasant places ; but not 
in any of those which Mrs. Crutchley, the 
members of the Waddledot family, or their 
friends, were likely to frequent. In this 
view, Grace had purchased a residence in 
the neutral ground lying between Ken 
sington and Bayswater, which has, as yet, 
not fallen into the hands of any enter 
prising builder, and which, dotted here 
and there with a few well-built, costly 
villas, yet contains within itself a suffi 
ciency of open garden-ground to allow a 
man, of even small imaginative powers, to 
forget that he is within four miles of the 
roar and bustle of the Strand. In making 
this selection, Grace was influenced by the 
fact, not merely that she would be beyond 
the sight and sound of those with whom 
she had formerly lived, and whose habits, 
occupations, and subjects of discourse 
would now have been inexpressibly weary 
ing and distasteful to her, but that she 
should be enabled to enjoy a certain 
amount of fresh air, to which she had 
grown accustomed, and a more than cer 
tain amount of independence, which had 
become a necessity to her. For, while 
abjuring the balls and set dinners, the 
daily park and promenade, and all the set 
and not-to-be-pretermitted duties which 
fashion prescribes, Grace had no idea 
of lapsing into solitude, or of denying 
herself a great deal of enjoymenj} in her 
own way. During her short regime at 
Eaton-place she had made the acquaint 
ance of several men distinguished in 
letters and art, who combined a love for 
their profession with a taste for society. 
Is it that the Bohemian life immortalised 
in the Newcomes no longer exists ? or 
that, having slipped out of it with the pro 
gress of years, one is apt to imagine of it, 
as of all other things, that they must have 
perished of inanition when we deserted 
them ? Doubtless, thoroughly happy days 
are still spent at Rosherville, and rockets 
shoot up before the eyes of admiring 
thousands at Cremorne, though it seems 
impossible to believe it. Very probably 
the successors of Dick Tinto and John 
James Ridley are still unshorn and un 
kempt, giving to the wearing of velvet 
coats, the smoking of brier-root pipes, the 
drinking of pots of beer, the frequenting 
of some new " haunts," where the floor is 
still sanded, the conversation still bristling 
with allusions to Brown s three-voler, which 
was "slated;" Jones s farce, which was 
"goosed;" or Robinson s picture, which 
was "rejected" at Burlington House. But 
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the original Richard and J. J. of early 
days know this kind of life no longer; 
they wear elegant clothes and trim beards, 
and wash themselves regularly; they in 
habit lovely villas in Camden Hill or St. 
John s Wood, and have handsome studios 
in squares which are anything but Fitzroy ; 
while their names are to be found in the 
newspapers at the fag-end of the list of 
fashionables at a duchess s reception, and 
their talk is of Shakespeare and the musical- 
glasses. 

A young lady with ample means has no 
difficulty, in London, in suiting herself with 
such society as she chooses, and when 
Grace had once settled down, with her 
uncle for her companion, it was an easy 
matter to renew the acquaintance of her 
literary and artistic friends of former days, 
and through them the circle rapidly spread. 
" Talented people," as they are called by 
the gentilities, who are accustomed to 
regard them with a half-envious, half- 
patronising feeling, are by no means averse 
to the charms of good living, of which 
they are the more appreciative, as the 
viands and wines on which the said genti 
lities usually regale their lions are generally 
but moderate in quality. Miss Middle- 
ham s table was plentifully supplied, and 
with the best of everything ; and there was 
a pleasant Bohemianism about the establish 
ment the Bohemianism of cleanliness and 
respectability, as distinguished from that of 
dirt and indecorum a liberty which never 
slipped into licence, an immunity from 
conventional rule which was never per 
mitted to become too lax or too revolu 
tionary, and which harmonised entirely 
with the tastes of the visitors. To the 
" Hermitage " for such was, on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, the name 
of the villa came men celebrated in 
all the various walks of literature and 
art. Travellers and men of science, rarely 
looked upon by ordinary mortals save at 
the gatherings of the Geographical or 
Royal Societies, were found strolling 
about Miss Middleham s pretty grounds, 
or chatting in her pretty rooms, brought 
thither by their highly-esteemed fellow 
labourer Professor Sturm, with whose 
writings they were familiar, with whom 
they had long corresponded, and whom 
they were only too pleased to meet in the 
flesh. Dr. (Irumph, who had been so 
many times lost in the interior of Africa, 
and whose prolonged absences from his 
home at ! &gt;u were reported to be 

caused by the terror excited in his scien 
tific bosom by Mrs. Grumph, a Scotch 



lady of weird aspect and acrid tongue ; 
Major Shotover, the ex-dragoon, who had 
ral times nearly discovered the source 
of the Niger, who, it was whispered, had 
for months habitually lived on steaks cut 
from the living animal, which found itself 
none the worse for the operation, and 
whose ordinary Eastern travelling costume 
was stated to be a lump of grease placed 
on the top of his head, and nothing more ; 
Stratum, the great geologist, who, being 
on one occasion benighted and befogged, 
and without the slightest definite notion 
as to his whereabouts, happily thought of 
the expedient of grubbing-up, and placing 
in his mouth a portion of the earth s crust, 
and immediately, by its taste, recognised 
that he was at Isleworth ! These and 
other eminent lights of science, for the 
most part snuffy old gentlemen in ill- 
fitting clothes, came to the Hermitage, at 
the invitation of the professor, and were 
warmly welcomed by its mistress. Thither, 
also, came Glaucus Murray, bright and 
handsome as an ancient Greek, with his 
classical profile and his curling perfumed 
locks, charming equally men and women 
by the delicacy of his compliments and 
the enforced attention which he paid to 
all; and with him, of course, came his 
never-failing companion, Odin Fursten- 
wald, a thorough Englishman, despite his 
Northern names a hearty giant, rough as 
Esau s hands, but loving his art, and 
holding a good position in it. Came also 
Scumble, R. A., whom his friends delighted 
to call the modern Hogarth, an appellation 
with which he was himself not dissatisfied; 
and the great Wogg, who, from constantly 
painting Charles the Second, had become 
something like him, especially as regards 
his complexion; and occasionally, but not 
often, Tom Dalton, greatest of them all, 
who painted portraits like Gainsborough 
and landscapes like Constable, who was 
too highly placed and too magnanimous to 
know what envy or jealousy meant, and 
who walked in and out among the crowd 
like a great Newfoundland dog, with a 
kind word or an encouraging smile for 
the smallest of the craft. 

It was at Miss Middleham s, too, that 
Scratchley, the great social caricaturist, 
not merely received suggestions for the 
famous woodblocks which made the for 
tune df Mr. Jollett s comic periodical, but 
covertly made many capital sketches of 
the persons figuring therein. Xor . 
literature without its representatives. Be 
sides Mr. Jollett, who there had ample 
opportunity of practising th;it art of hand- 
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shaking which, alone, had raised him to 
eminence in his profession, a frequent 
attendant was young Mr. O Rourke, whose 
delightful novels of Irish life were just 
then beginning to attract attention to 
their author. The outside world was as 
tonished to find that Mr. O Rourke was 
an extremely dull young man, who, how 
ever well he might write, distantly imi 
tated his famous countryman in talking 
" like poor Poll." ISTor were they less 
astonished on having pointed out to them 
the writer of those trenchant attacks on 
society in the Scarifier, which were popu 
larly attributed to a well-known caustic 
wit, but were really the work of a con 
sumptive curate in Shoreditch. 

These, and other people of the same 
kind, composed the society at the Hermit 
age, and acknowledged Grace as their 
queen, or rather as the female president 
of their republic ; and her life, on the 
whole, was tolerably happy. One great 
source of her delight was, that she had 
been able to provide for her uncle an 
existence far more enjoyable than any he 
had previously known. With the British 
Museum at his command in the morning, 
the Royal Institution in the afternoon, 
and either a nebulous discussion with 
brother philosophers in his own rooms, 
or a part in the general conversation with 
Grace s guests in the evening, the pro 
fessor was in a perfect paradise. As for 
herself, Grace had her own time at her 
disposal, and managed to employ it very 
pleasantly. Although she had become 
the occupant of an hermitage and had 
renounced fashionable society, Grace Mid- 
dleham had no intention of giving up the 
world ; she had her carriages and horses, 
got through a good deal of visiting, and daily 
took long rides through the lonely London 
suburbs, so little known to most dwellers 
in the metropolis. Very rarely she came 
across any of those whom she had known 
during her tenure of the house in Eaton- 
place ; and though all such were anxious 
for a renewal of the acquaintance, know 
ing, as they thoroughly well did, that 
Grace s state was still unchanged, she, 
while perfectly polite, managed to decline 
the proffered honour. 

It must not be imagined that, pleasant 
and interesting as her life then was, Grace 
Middleham had forgotten her early days, 
or the friend who had so faithfully shared 
her childish joys and sorrows. The one 
bitter drop in her cup of happiness was 
her remembrance of Anne Studley, the 
singular circumstances which had es 



tranged them, and the mysterious manner 
in which Anne had disappeared. Often 
and often during the long watches of 
the night Grace lay awake, wondering 
what had been the fate of that strano-e 
girl, who had given up all that constituted 
the pleasures of existence to rescue her 
friend from what she conceived to be an 
impending doom. That Anne had emi 
grated to America with the German 
family , Grace never believed for an in 
stant ; that, according to the statement 
in Anne s letter, had been a story con 
fessedly concocted for the purpose of satis 
fying any affectionate scruples which poor 
Madame Sturm might have felt at Anne s 
departure, and it had accomplished its 
object. The sad refrain of that letter, 
"alone in the world," haunted Grace 
Middleham with terrible iteration. She 
herself was solitary in the sense that she 
had no friend to share her confidences 
no one dearer than a friend whom she 
could look to for love and protection. Her 
wealth had not brought her these bless 
ings, but, at all events, it had surrounded 
her with comforts, and, so to speak, with 
happiness ; while Anne, delicate, sensitive, 
" alone in the world," must combat with 
that world unaided and uncountenanced, 
and must be dependent on her own ex 
ertions for her daily bread. Quietly, and 
without letting any one know what she was 
doing, Grace had made such inquiries after 
her friend as seemed to her desirable. So 
far as was consistent with safety, she had 
taken into her confidence some members 
of the detective police, and of the members 
of that ex-official body who devote them 
selves to the solution of mysteries. On 
several occasions she had inserted in the 
Times an advertisement commencing 
with the old catchword " Tocsin," and 
calling upon A. S. to communicate with 
her friend at an address then indicated, 
but without avail. After the non-successes 
of these last attempts, Grace s heart grew 
sore indeed, for she thought that, if Anne 
had seen them, she would have understood 
them to convey the assurance that her 
devotion and self-sacrifice were now ap 
preciated in their integrity, and that she 
would have found herself at liberty to 
respond to the appeal, the wounded pride 
would have been healed, the spirit of inde 
pendence which could brook no acceptance 
of favours without making some return for 
them would, Grace thought, have been paci 
fied by these words; and when she found that 
her advertisement was without response, 
she was forced to the sad conclusion that 
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Anne Studley -was beyond her reach, and 
that the chane that she would never 

look upon her old friend s face again. 

&lt; )ne summer afternoon Grace took it 
into her head that she should like to drive 
over to Hampstead, and look at the scenes 
\vhero her school-days had been passed. 
She had been thinking of Anne a good 
deal that morning, and her impulse 
prompted her, as far as possible, to renew 
the old association. Chapone House, un 
der its original title, existed no longer ; it 
had become the North- Western University 
for ladies, where diplomas wei e granted, 
and degrees conferred, under the auspices 
of learned professors. The worthy old ladies 
who had so long presided over it, in its 
earlier and humbler days, had retired 
uprm their savings, eked out by a sub 
scription from their former pnpils, to 
which Grace had liberally contributed. 
But although the old-fashioned red-brick 
house had been changed into a stuccoed 
building, the grounds and the neighbour 
hood were scarcely altered, and, descending 
from her carriage, Grace easily found the 
spot where she and Anne had been seated, 
on that momentous evening when Mr. 
Heath arrived with the tidings of her 
uncle s murder. What had they not all 
gone through since then ? The memory 
of that time seemed more of a dream than 
a reality, and occupied Grace s attention 
the whole way home ; and she was still 
brooding over the subject, when a sudden 
swerving of the carriage and a loud cry 
called her to herself. 

" What is it ? " she cried to the footman, 
who was rapidly descending from the box. 

" Nothiug, mum," said the man ; " at 
least not much, I think only an accident. 
A person who tried to cross just in front of 
the horses has been knocked down. Not 
Thomas s fault, mum, I can assure you." 

"Let me out," said Grace, quickly. "I 
will see what it is for myself." 

An old man was being propped up by 
two of the bystanders, who had just with 
drawn him from the horses feet. Shabbily 
dressed, pinched and poverty stricken, his 
pallid face marked here and there with 
blotches, his eyes were closed and he was 
insensible, the blood trickling from a 
wound in his forehead. 

" Is he much hurt ? " asked Grace, 
bending over the prostrate figure. 

"Can t say, mum," said the person 
against whose knee the old man was 
reclining ; " no bones broke, I should say ; 
but he seems to have had an awkward one 
on the head." 



" Run right between the horses legs, 
mum," said the coachman, bending forward 
from his box, and touching his hat. "Just 
as I was bringing em round through the 
irates I see this party, and I halloed to 
him, but he didn t take no notice, and 
give a kind of stagger, and it was a mercy 
we wasn t over him, wheels and all." 

"Let him be taken indoors instantly; 
carry him into my morning-room, and lay 
him on the sofa." 

" Wouldn t it be better, mum," said the 
butler, who had by this time joined the 
group, " if the sofa was brought into the 
hall, the party being bleeding prof use, and 
likely to make the furniture in a mucky 
state?" 

" Better let me and my mate take 
him to the orspittle," said a man in the 
crowd, immediately scenting a job. " We 
have got a barrow here which we could 
lay him on, or, if that was considered too 
open, we might run him down to St. 
George s in a cab." 

" The poor man is not in a condition to 
be moved," said Grace; "let him be 
carried indoors at once." 

A mattrass was fetched from the house, 
and the sufferer, being laid upon it, was 
carried indoors by the two men who had 
first attended to him. The butler, still 
active in the interest of the furniture, 
directed them to deposit their burden in 
the hall. The old man continued silent 
and senseless ; he opened his eyes once and 
looked vacantly round, but closed them 
again immediately. 

" Excuse me saying that you had better 
have the party taken to the orspittle," said 
the butler ; " it is close upon seven o clock, 
the ladies and gentlemen will be coming to 
dinner, and to see him laying in the hall in 
this way is, to say the least of it, arbitrary." 

"The man cannot be moved, Jennings," 
said Grace, shortly ; " let him remain where 
he is." 

" Then, mum, hadn t James better run 
for a doctor. Mr. Pettigrew is on the 
terrace, close at hand." 

"There is no occasion for that; Mr. 
Burton is coming to dinner, *and will be 
here immediately : he is always punctual. 
You and James lift this mattrass into my 
morning-room out of the bustle and con 
fusion of the hall." 

This had scarcely been done when a 
Hansom-cab drove up, from which Mr. 
Burton alighted. He was a tall, good- 
looking young man, with curling chestnut 
hair and breezy whiskers, and clear blue 
eyes. The expression of his face was at 
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once honest and clever, and there was a 
good deal of firmness in the mouth. Firm 
ness and unflinching zeal had been the 
making of him, for -without them he might 
have been a poor country apothecary, 
instead of being regarded as one of the 
most rising of London surgeons. The 
only child of a widowed mother, with but 
a small pittance, he came up to town to 
walk the hospitals with a determination of 
succeeding in the profession which had been 
his dying father s wish he should pursue. 
Charles Burton s own tastes lay rather in 
the legal direction. When a boy he had 
taken every opportunity of attending the 
assizes in the county town in which they 
lived, and had been captivated by, and 
envious of, the eloquence of the forensic 
leaders ; but his father s wish was to him 
law, and he accepted the "Middlesex" as 
his fate. Soon he got interested in his 
work, and interest begat liking ; his in 
tellect had always been clear and sound, 
and by the aid of high courage and singular 
manual dexterity, though not yet thirty 
years of age, he had made his name. Pro 
fessor Sturm, too, took great interest in 
physiology, had made Mr. Burton s ac 
quaintance at the house of a professional 
friend, and had been much struck by the 
young man s cleverness and modesty. Mr. 
Burton made an equally favourable impres 
sion on Grace, to whom he was soon intro 
duced, and at the time of the occurrence 
of this accident, he was a frequent visitor 
at the Hermitage. 

"I am so glad to see you, Mr. Burton," 
said Grace, advancing with extended hand ; 
" we have had an accident; an unfortunate 
man has been knocked down by my car 
riage horses, and although the wheels did 
not pass over him, I fear he may be 
seriously hurt. I have had him carried 
into the little room there, and shall be 
much obliged if you will examine him and 
give me your opinion upon him." 

Mr. Burton entered the room and closed 
the door carefully behind him. In the 
course of ten minutes he came out, looking 
somewhat grave. 

"I was right," said Grace, who had 
been anxiously expecting him ; " the poor 
man is seriously injured?" 

"It is impossible to say how seriously 
at present, from such a cursory examina 
tion," said Mr. Burton, " but undoubtedly 
he is in a bad way ; not so much from the 
actual effects of this accident, but that he 



has evidently been a free liver ; his blood 
is in a bad state from drink, and there is 
every danger of erysipelas setting in. My 
advice is that he should be at once moved 
to the hospital." 

"I trust that you will not think that 
necessary," said Grace, quickly. " I feel 
that the responsibility of the accident rests . 
upon me. It was my carriage by which 
the mischief was done ; and it is my wish 
that he should remain in this house, and 
be cared for and tended at my expense." 

"I would give way to you, my dear Miss 
Middleham, if I had nothing further to 
urge," said Mr. Burton ; " but for the 
man s own sake, I think it necessary that 
he should be taken to St. Vitus s. There 
the means and appliances of cure, or, at 
least, of relief, are better than they can be 
at any private house ; and, as his is a case 
which requires a constant and skilful 
nursing, be persuaded by me. If you 
will order round your carriage, the pro 
fessor and I will take him to the hospital, 
and leave him in charge of the house-sur 
geon, who is an old friend of mine, and 
who will take every care of him." 

" And you will come back and tell us 
the result of your mission ? " said Grace. 

" Certainly, if you wish it," said Mr. 
Burton ; " though, I fear, I shall have no 
very cheering report to bring." 

Two hours afterwards Mr. Burton re 
turned. He said that the further examin 
ation of the patient confirmed his first 
impression ; he had received some internal 
injuries which were considered to be of a 
serious character, and the setting in of 
erysipelas was greatly feared. 

" Poor creature! " said Grace, " I cannot 
help feeling myself responsible for any 
thing that may happen to him. Is any 
thing known of him ? where he comes 
from ? who he is ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Burton, " he came to 
himself for about ten minutes, and Chan- 
nell, the house-surgeon, spoke to him. He 
could not make out where he was, nor did 
he know how the accident occurred, but 
he seems an educated kind of man, and he 
said that his name was Studley." 
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Tin-: time which elapsed between Rhoda s 
first visit to Minnie Uodkin and the be 
ginning of February February, which 
was to carry Algernon Errington away to 
the great metropolis was a vexed and 
stormy one for the Maxfield household. 

Jonathan Maxfield had come to a down 
right quarrel with the preacher or to 
something as near to a quarrel as can be 
attained, where the violence and vitupera 
tion nrc all on one side and had ordered 
Powell out of his house. This was a 
s"ri&lt;ms step, and was sure to be search- 
in s;ly canvassed. Maxfield absented him 
self from the next class-meeting on the 
pi a of ill-health. There was a general 
knowledge in the class and throughout the 
society that there had been a breach, and 
many members began to take sides rather 
warmly. 

tit Id was not a personally popular 

mm, but IK- had considerable influence 

aniMii^-st his fellow Wesleyans ; the in- 

ilueneo of wealth, and a strong will, and 

the long habit of being a leading per- 

Uavid Powell, on the other hand, 

was not heartily liked by many of the con- 

&gt;n. 

The Whitford Methodists had slid into 
&gt;y, comfortable state of mind, iu 
re little corner. They acquired 
no new members, and lost no old ones. 
K\vu the well-devised machinery of Me- 
th&lt;&gt; ii iii. M) calculated to enforce movement 
ami quicken attention, had grown some 
what rusty in Whitford. Frequent change 



of preachers is a powerful spur to sluggish 
hearers; but even this -among the funda 
mental peculiarities of Methodism was 
very seldom applied to the Whitfordians. 
Circumstances, and their own apathy, 
had brought it to pass that two elderly 
preachers steady, jog-trot old roadsters 
had alternately succeeded each other in 
exhorting and preaching to this quiet 
flock for several years. There was, besides, 
Nick Green, foreman to Mr. Gladwish, the 
shoemaker, who enjoyed the rank of local 
preacher for a time, but who finally seceded 
from the main body, and drew with him 
half-a-dozen or so of the more /.oilous or 
excitable worshippers, who subscribed to 
hire a room over a corn-dealer s store 
house in Lady-lane, and by the stentorian 
vehemence of their Sunday devotion there 
speedily acquired the title of Ranters. 

Into this sleepy, comfortable Whitford 
society David Powell had burst with his 
startling energy and fiery eloquence, and 
it was impossible to be sleepy and comfort 
able any longer. No one likes to be sud 
denly roused from a doze, and Powell had 
awakened Whitford as with the sound of 
a trumpet. Yet, after the effects of the 
first start and shock had subsided, the 
Methodists began to take pride in the 
attention which their preacher attracted. 
Their little chapel was crowded. His 
field- preaching drew throngs of people 
from all the country side. Instead of 
being merely an obscure little knot of Dis 
senters, about whom no outsider troubled 
himself, they felt themselves to be objects 
of general observation. Old men, who had 
lie;ii d Wesley preach half a century n 
declared that this Welshman had inherited 
the mantle of their founder. 

But then came, by no slow or doubtful 
degrees, the discovery that David Powell 
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had inherited more than the traditional 
eloquence of John Wesley ; and that, like 
that wonderful man, he spared neither 
himself nor others in the service of his 
Master. 

He set up a standard of conduct which 
dismayed many, even of the leading Me 
thodists, who did not share that exalta 
tion of spirit which supported Powell in 
his disdain of earthly comforts. And the 
awful sincerity of his character was found 
by many to be absolutely intolerable. 

He made a strong effort to revive the 
early morning services, which had quite 
fallen into desuetude at Whitford. What ! 
Go to pray in the cold little meeting-house 
at five o clock on a winter s morning ? 
There was scarcely one of the congrega 
tion whose health would allow of such a 
proceeding. 

Then his matter-of-fact interpretations 
of much of the Gospel teaching was 
excessively startling. He would coolly 
expect you to deprive yourself not only of 
superfluities, but of necessaries such, for 
instance, as three meals of flesh-meat a 
day, which are clearly indispensable for 
health in order to give to the poor. 

It must be owned that he practised his 
own precepts in this respect ; and that he 
literally gave away all he had, beyond the 
trifling sum which was needful to clothe 
him with decency, and to feed him in a 
manner which the Whitfordians considered 
reprehensibly inadequate. Such asceticism 
savoured almost of monkery. It was 
really wrong. At least it was to be hoped 
that it was wrong ; otherwise ! 

So the awakening preacher by no means 
had all his flock on his side, when they 
suspected him to be in opposition to old 
Max. 

Jonathan s mind had been, as he ex 
pressed it, greatly exercised respecting his 
daughter. He was drawn different ways 
by contending impulses. 

To speak to Rhoda openly ; to send her 
to Duckwell, out of Algernon s way; to 
let things go on as they were going ; (for 
was not Rhoda s reception by the Bodkins 
manifestly a preliminary step to her per 
manent rise in the social scale ?) to talk 
openly to Algernon, and demand his in 
tentions : all these plans presented them 
selves to his mind in turn, and each in 
turn appeared the most desirable. 

Jonathan was not an irresolute man in 
general, because he never doubted his own 
perfect competency to deal with circum 
stances as they arose in his life. But now 



he felt his ignorance. He did not under 
stand the ways of gentlefolks. He might 
injure his daughter by his attempt to 
serve her. And although Le had fits 
of self-assertion (during which he made 
much of the value of his own money and 
of Rhoda s merits), all did not avail to free 
his spirit from the subjection it was in to 
" gentlefolks." 

Again, he was urged not to seem to 
distrust the Erringtons by a strong feel 
ing of opposition to Powell. Powell had 
warned him against letting Rhoda associate 
with them. Powell had even gone so far 
as to reprehend him for having done so. 
To prove Powell wholly wrong and pre 
sumptuous, and himself wholly right and 
sagacious, was a very powerful motive 
with Maxfield. 

Then, too, the one soft place in his heart 
contributed, no less than the above-men 
tioned feelings, to make him pause before 
coming to a decisive explanation with the 
Erringtons, which might yes, he could 
not help seeing that it might result in a 
total breach between his family and them, 
and this increased his hesitation as to the 
line of conduct he should pursue. For 
the conviction had been growing on him 
daily that Rhoda s happiness was seriously 
involved; and Rhoda s happiness was a 
tremendously high stake to play. 

The discussion between himself and 
Powell did not trouble Maxfield so much. 
The world his little world, as important 
to him as other little worlds are to the 
titled, or the rich, or the fashionable, or 
the famous supposed him to be greatly 
chagrined and exercised in spirit on this 
account. And people sympathised with 
him, or blamed him, according to their 
prejudices, their passions, or sometimes 
their convictions. But the truth was, 
old Max cared little about being at odds 
with the preacher or with the congre 
gation, or with both. 

He had been an important personage 
among the Whitford Metho dists, all through 
the old comfortable days of sleepy concord. 
And was he now to become a less important 
personage in these new times of " awaken 
ing ? " Better war than an ignominious 
peace ! 

Nay, there came at last to be a talk 
of expelling him from the Methodist 
society, unless he would confess his fault 
towards the preacher, and amend it. Max- 
field]had no lack of partisans in Whitford, 
as has been stated; but then there was 
the superintendent ! In those days the 
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superintendent (or, as some old-fashioned 

i to call him, in the 
original V n phr. 

of : t cuit in which Whitford 

situated, w-is a man of great zeal and 
sit 1 -m. 

For :fod with tho me 

chanism &lt;-f Methodism, it may be well 
hri v, hat were this person s 



Long before John Wesley s death, tho 
who];- country v. as divided into 
which the itinerant pre de their 

rounds; and of each circuit the whole 
iiiul and ! Tnporal business so far as 
they were connected with the aims and 
interests of Methodism was nnder tlic 
regulation of the assistant (afterwards 
styled the superintendent), whose office it 
was to admit or expel members, take lists 
of the society at Easter, hold quarterly 
meet in classes quarterly, pre 

side at the . d so forth. 

The period for the superintendent s next 
visit to Whitford was ra.pidly approach 
ing. Maxneld weighed, the matter, and 
tried to forecast the result of a formal 
reference of the disagreement between 
himself and Powell to this man s judg 
ment. Had this superih : f , Mr. .i 

Bateson by name, been a Whitford man, 
one of the old comfortable, narrow-minded 
tradesmen over whom "old Max" had 
exercised supremacy in things Method- 
istical for years, Max field would have 
felt no doubt but that the matter would 
have ended in an unctuous admonition 
to Powell to moderate his unseemly ex 
cess of zeal, and in the establishment of 
himself, more firmly than ever, in his place 
as leader of the congregation. But Mr. 
Bateson could not be relied on to take this 
sensible view. He was one of the new 
fangled, upsetting, meddling sort, and 
would doubt! are !&gt;;vid Powell to 

have been performing his bounden duty, 
in being instant in season and out of 
season. 

" So that," thought Jonathan, " I should 
not be master in my own house ! " 

And if he included in the notion of being 
master in his own house the power of 
shutting out his fellow Methodists 
preacher and all from the knowledge of 
his most private family affairs, the con 
clusion was a pretty just one. Moreover, 
it was one to which the very constitu* 
of Methodism pointed a priori. But 
er in his life been bron 
into with any one who 



out his principles to their legitimate and 
!(&gt;. 9 did David Powell. 

a thing to take out 

and air, and acknowledge at chapel, and 
pra . tings, and lield-preachings, and 

i like occasions; whilst hid practice 
was well, it certainly was not " too 
bright or good for human nature s daily 

L" 

David Powell s uncompromising inter 
pretation of certain precepts was intoler- 
to many beside . -Id. But tho 

majority of tho Whitford Methodists looked 
forward to Powell s removal to another 
sphere of action. His stay among them 
1 already been longer than was usual 
with the itinerant preachers; bat it was 
understood to have been specially pro 
longed, in co. of the abundant 
fruits brought forth by his ministration in 
Whitford. Still he would go, sooner or 
later, and then there would be a relaxation 
of the strong tension in which men s minds 
and consciences had been strained by the 
strange influence of this preacher. 

But ole .ield thought it very pro- 

li; that, before leaving Whitford, tho 

preacher might compass his (Maxfield s) 

:!sion from the Methodist body. 
Then he took a great resolution. 
One Sunday, Jonathan, James, and 
Rhoda Maxfield, together with Elizabeth 
Grimshaw, were seen at the morning ser 
vice in the abbey church of St. Chad s, 
and again in the afternoon. 

Dr. Bodkin himself stared down from 
his pulpit at the Methodist family. Those 
of the congregation to whom they were 
known by sight and these were the great 
majority found their devotions quite dis 
turbed by this unexpected addition to their 
number. 

The Maxfields kept their eyes on their 
prayer-books, and, outwardly, took no heed 
of the attention they excited. Old Jona- 
;i and his son Janes looked pretty 
much as usual; Rhoda trembkd, and 
blushed, and looked painfully shy when 
ever the forms of the service required her 
to rise, so as to bring her face above the 
pew (those were the of pews) and 

within easy range of the curious eyes of 
the congregation. 

But Betty Grimshaw held her 1. 
aloft, and uttered the respon.-.rs in a loud 
voice, and withou* book, 

as one to whom the Cliurc England 

service wa- : .itniliar. Betty \ 

heartily delighted with tho family c 
sion from the errors of Methodism, and 
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supported her brother-in-law in it -with 
great warmth. Her Methodism had, in 
truth, been a mere piece of conformity, for 
" peace and quietness sake," as she avowed 
with much candour. And she was fond 
of saying that she had been "bred up to 
the Church ; " by which phrase it must 
not be understood that Betty intended to 
convey to her hearers that she had entered 
on an ecclesiastical career. 

If the sensation created in the abbey 
church by the Maxfields appearance there 
was great, the surprise and excitement 
caused by their absence from the Methodist 
chapel was still greater. By the afternoon 
of that same Sunday it was known to all 
the Wesleyans that old Max, with, his 
family, had been seen at Sfc. Chad s. No 
one deemed it strange, that the whole 
family should have seceded in a body from 
their own place of worship. It appeared 
quite natural to all his old acquaintances 
that, whither Jonathan MaxGeld went, his 
son, and his daughter, and his sister-in- 
law should follow him. It is probable 
that, had he turned Jew or Mohammedan, 
they would equally have taken it for 
granted that his conversion involved that 
of the rest of his family, which opinion 
was certainly complimentary to old Max s 
force of character. 

And such, force of character as consists 
in pursuing one s own way single-mindedly, 
old Max undoubtedly possessed. A good, 
solid belief in oneself, tempered by an 
inability to see more than one side of a 
question, will cleave its way through the 
world like a wedge. We have seen, 
however, that into Maxfield s mind a 
doubt of himself on one subject had 
entered. And, as doubt will do, it weak 
ened his action very considerably as re 
garded that subject ; but on all other 
matters he was himself, and perhaps 
infused an extra amount of obstinacy and 
self-assertion into his behaviour, as though 
to counterbalance the one weak point. 

Towards his old co-religionists he showed 
himself inflexible. Mr. Bateson, the super 
intendent, duly arrived, but Jonathan re 
fused to see him, and walked out of his 
shop when the superintendent walked into 
it. Maxfield was grimly triumphant, and 
kept out of the reach of any expression 
of displeasure from Mr. Bateson, if dis 
pleasure he felt. 

His defection was undoubtedly a blow 
to the Methodist community in Whitford. 
And much indignation, not loud but deep, 
was aroused in consequence against Powell, 



who was looked upon as the prime cause 
of it. What if the preacher did possess 
awakening eloquence and burning zeal to 
save sinners ? Here was Jonathan Max- 
field, a warm man, a respectable and a 
thriving man, an ancient pillar of the 
society, lost to itjoeyond recall by Powell s 
means ! 

And by whom did Powell seek to re 
place such a man as old Max ? By 
Richard Gibbs, the groom brother of 
Minnie Bodkin s maid who had hitherto 
enjoyed a reputation for unmitigated 
blackguardism; by Sam Smith, the cobbler, 
once drunken, now drunken no longer ; by 
stray vagrants who were converted at his 
field -preaching, and by the poorest poor, 
and v/retchedest wretched, generally ! 

And the worst of it was, that one could 
not openly find fault with all this. David 
Powell would, with mild yet fervent 
earnestness, quote some New Testament 
text, which stopped one s mouth, if it 
didn t change one s opinion. As if the 
words ought to be interpreted in that 
literal way ! Well, he would go away 
before long ; that was some comfort. 

The period during which this rift in the 
Methodist community was widening, was 
a time of peculiar pleasantness to some of 
our Whitford acquaintance. Of these was 
Minnie Bodkin. By degrees the habit 
had established itself among a few of her 
friends, of meeting every Saturday after 
noon in Dr. Bodkin s drawing-room. 

Mr. Diamond usually made one at these 
meetings. Saturday was a half-holiday 
at the Grammar School, and he was thus 
at leisure. He had grown more sociable 
of late, and Mrs. Erriugton was convinced 
that this change was entirely owing to 
her advice. There was Algernon, whose 
sparkling spirits made him invaluable. 
There was Mrs. Errington, who was made 
welcome, as other mothers sometimes are, 
in right of the merits of her offspring. 
There was Miss Chubb very often. There 
was the Reverend Peter Warlock, nearly 
always. And of all people in the world 
there would often be seen Rhoda Maxfield, 
modestly ensconced behind Minnie s couch, 
or half hidden by the voluminous folds of 
Mrs. Errington s gown. 

No sooner had Mrs. Errington heard of 
Rhoda s first visit to Dr. Bodkin s house, 
than she took all the credit of the invita 
tion to herself. She decided that it must 
certainly be due to her report of Rhoda. 
And partly because she really wished to 
be kind to the girl, partly because it 
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see rued pretty clear that Minnie was re 
solved to have her own way about se 
more of her new protegee, and Mrs. 
Errington was minded that this should 
come to pass with her co-operation, so as 
to retain her post of first patroness the 
good lady fostered the intimacy by all 
means in her power. The Italians have a 
proverb, to the effect that there are 
persons who will take credit to themselves 
for the sunshine in July. Mrs. Errington 
would complacently have assumed the 
merit of the whole solar system. 

Now, at these Saturdays, there grew and 
strengthened themselves many conflicting 
feelings, and hopes, and illusions. It was a 
game at cross purposes, to which none of 
the players held the key except Algernon. 

That young gentleman s perceptions, 
unclouded and uncoloured by strong fed- 
ing, were pretty clear and accurate. How 
ever, the period of his departure was fast 
approaching, and, "after me, the deluge," 
might be taken to epitomise his sentiments 
in view of possible complications which 
threatened to arise among his own intimate 
circle of friends. To whatever degree the 
time might seem to be out of joint, Algy 
would never torment himself with the 
fancy that he was born to set it right. 
"If there is to be a mess, I am better out 
of it," was his ingenuous reflection. 

Meanwhile, whatever thoughts might 
Hitting about under his bright curls, 
nothing, save the most winning good- 
humour, the most insouciant hilarity, ever 
peeped for an instant out of his frank, 
shining eyes. And the weeks went by, 
and February was at hand. 



ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

I.INCoI.N. 

THAT the old proverb is true, that " the 
Devil looks over Lincoln," we do not for 
re than a moment dispute; but that 
surely is no reason why we should over 
look Lincoln, that bright particular star 
among English cathedrals, that heaven- 
pointing beacon, which ris ; s so proudly 
above the wolds, heaths, and fens of the 
marshya ml anmhihious county, and which 
is loved, by true Lincolnshire folk, as a 
palladium, a wonder, and a treasure. 

According to the Venerable Bede, Lin 
coln derives its name from the Latin word 
Collinus, which refers to its being built 
on a hill; but the early Uritons called it 
Limb-oil, from the woods that surrounded 
it. Roman Lincoln was an expansion of 



British Lincoln, and the walls, from cast 
to west, covered an area, it is believed, of 
about one thousand three hundred feet in 
l.-ngth and one thousand two hundred in 
breadth, having only one gate near the 
middle, which is the Newport Gate of 
the present day. The southern gate was 
taken down about 1777, and it was all that 
the workmen could do, with a powerful 
battering-ram, to bring it to the ground. 
According to that eminent antiquary, Mr. 
Gough, the cathedral close comprehends 
nearly half of the old Roman city east 
ward. The west gate of Lincoln was pro 
bably pulled down when the Conqueror 
built the castle, but the east gate stood till 
1813, when Sir Cecil Wray built a house 
on the site. The old Roman wall of the 
city, says Gough, passed in a direct lino 
through the site of the present chapter 
house and upper transept to the brow of 
the hill, whence, at the enlargement of 
the original Roman city, it passed down 
by the Were Dyke to the Tower Garth on 
the water side. The Bail was the true 
old Roman Lindum. 

The Newport Gate, Dr. Stukeley, 
another most eminent old antiquary, con 
sidered a splendid relic of old Rome. The 
semicircular archway, sixteen feet in dia 
meter, is formed of only twenty-six Cyclo 
pean stones of coarse grit, laid apparently 
without mortar ; the original height of 
this portal for the legionaries having been 
twenty-two feet and a half. East ward of this 
gateway ran another lump of Roman wall, 
and westward a mass of alternate brick and 
stone, which went in Lincoln by the name 
of the Mint Wall, though it was probably 
only a fragment of a Roman granary. From 
Roman coins found near the north-west 
wall, it is supposed that i Ionian Lincoln 
dates back to the usurper Carausius, or 
Julian the Apostate. If the former emperor, 
the Lincoln walls go back as far 
end of the third century after Christ. In 
1 7o . , at the south-west corner of the cathe 
dral close, near the Chequer (!a; , there 
were discovered three Roman stone cotiin?, 
a white tesselated pavement, and a hypo- 
caust, thirteen feet below the level of 
modern Lincoln so d&gt; ep. ir. GOT. 

in his edition of Cainden s Britannia, i 
old Lindum sunk into its grave. In 1 / ~ J 
a Uoman sweating-bath v g into i 

the King s Arms ; and in 17: &gt;&lt;&gt;, in an o- 
field half a mile from the east gate, a 
rough Roman sa: and urn, and 

several earthen and Lrlass funeral v. 
were found. In 17*t! Roman combat- 
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pipes were dug up between the castle and 
Quay Tower, on the side of Foss Dyke. 
In the area of the castle have also been 
discovered fragments of black and gilt 
pottery. In 1791, in digging in the cloister 
court of Lincoln cathedral, two tesselated 
rooms were discovered, and there is still 
a Roman inscription built into the west 
wall of St. Mary s Tower. 

The Danes frequently stormed Lincoln ; 
nor were the rapacious Normans much less 
greedy and cruel. The Conqueror s first 
order, after his victory near the Sussex 
seashore, was to build four great castles 
at Hastings, Nottingham, York, and Lin 
coln. The latter town then contained, as 
Domesday Book shows, one thousand and 
seventy houses, two hundred and forty of 
which were destroyed by William s work 
men, to make room for the new fortress 
that was to curb the stubborn and reluctant 
Saxons. Little but the gates, walls, and 
keep now remain. The latter is now a 
gaol ; and opposite it is an entrenchment, 
originally thrown up by King Stephen. 

It was in the reign of our first Norman 
king that Lincoln really began, in spite of 
the half-Frenchman s greedy tyranny, to 
bloom and burgeon. It was the proud 
Norman s will that all sees should be re 
moved to the chief cities in the diocese, 
and lurk no longer in small towns or 
obscure villages ; so, at William s fiat, 
Remigins de Foscarap took down his 
crozier and mitre from Dorchester and 
hung them up again at Lincoln, and began 
the foundation of a cathedral which he 
completed in the brief space of four 
years, but which he did not live to con 
secrate. 

In the reign of Henry the First the city 
became at once wealthy and populous by 
the energy of the richer citizens, who cut 
a navigable canal from their river Witham 
to the Trent, near Torksey ; and this was 
probably the first canal ever cut except 
for military purposes in England. The 
Trent, thus opened, led to the Humber, 
and the Humber to the sea ; and thus 
foreign imports were added to inland ex 
ports, and so came industry and wealth. 

Lincoln survived a terrible fire in 1110, 
and an earthquake in 1185, and took 
an active part in the wars of Maud and 
Stephen, for it had now become rich and 
powerful. 

Stephen had taken Lincoln Castle from 
a half-brother of Ranulph, the warlike 
and powerful Earl of Chester. The two 
brothers, however, won it back by force 



or fraud from Stephen, and even obtained 
his pardon and a confirmation of their old 
claims. The Lincoln citizens disliking 
or, as old chroniclers call it, " greatly 
disrelishing" the Earl of Chester, soon 
sent secret word to Stephen that he 
might now, by a sudden and impetuous 
attack, take the ill-provided castle and 
seize the two brothers, one of whom had 
married a daughter of the Earl of Glou 
cester, Maud s great partisan. Stephen 
was at the time near London, with his 
army, preparing to celebrate the Christ 
mas festivals. The king, false and care 
less of oaths of honour, instantly drew 
together a force and invested Lincoln 
Castle ; yet, after all, the prey escaped 
him. The Earl of Chester, slipping away 
by night, passed Stephen and his army, 
spurred off to Wales, sent to his father- 
in-law, the Earl of Gloucester, for troops, 
and arrived back at Gloucester just as 
it was about to surrender, worn out 
with a six weeks close siege. The ear], 
passing a swollen river, where Stephen 
should have fallen on him, met Stephen 
on a plain near Chester, in battle array. 

Stephen, brave to the core, but inferior 
in number to the earl in knights and men- 
at-arms, stood at bay at last, round his 
royal standard, which he himself, dis 
mounting, defended with axe and spear. 
He had unhorsed the strongest of his 
knights and formed them into a solid 
phalanx ; his two scanty divisions of 
cavalry he posted on his flanks, which 
were led by eight earls, of whom the Earl 
of Richmond was chief. The Earl of Glou 
cester had, also, three divisions ; but he 
did not dismount his knights, and he 
placed in the vanguard a band of barons 
and knights attached to Maud, and whom 
the brave usurper had deprived of their 
lands. These desperate men, throwing away 
their spears and drawing their swords, fell 
desperately on the Earl of Richmond s 
cavalry, and put them to rout, with all the 
earls, in a pack. The onset now pressed 
closer and closer on Stephen s band, which, 
William of Malmesbury says, " was finally 
invested like a castle." The phalanx long 
withstood both horse and foot, axe, spear, 
sword, and arrow ; but, at last, the Earl of 
Chester, strenuous for victory, and dis 
mounting all his cavalry, wedged into the 
solid square, and hewed a way to the 
usurper. All round Stephen were now 
either killed or taken ; but he fought on, 
beating down the earl with a blow of a 
mace. At last, his battle-axe and swcrd 
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br&lt; ounded on the IK ail by a 

by a knight of 
i h" AV 

to I5r , where 

i into prison. Things, how- 
all, went well with the 
: or his great enemy, the 
Marl of Gloucester, was soon after taken 
by William of Ypres, one of his (Ste 
phen s) adherents, and e\. -hanged for the 
great prisoner; and th- Marl of Cln-- 
on ln s release, delivered up to him the 
castles of Coventry and Lin.-oln. At the 
latter place, Step! tit a merry Christ 

mas in 1 &lt; ) 1 1 ; and, finally, after a 1-1 
of nineteen troublous years, was succeeded 
by Henry the Second, with whom he had 
long I" en at peace. 

It is said by Speed that, after being 
crowned in London, Henry tho Second 
was crowned again at Lincoln. It is cer 
tain, at least, that on his return from a 
meeting with Malcolm, King of Scotland, 
Henry wore his crown at Wish ford, but 
not at Lincoln ; the people of that po\ 
ful city having a superstition that a king 
wearing his crown within the walls was a 
forerunner of disaster. Richard the First 
put up Lincoln Castle for sale, but with 
what result is not recorded. In the reign of 
John, David, King of Scotland, did homage 
to the usurper outside the city. In all these 
ceremonies and catastrophes Lincoln cathe 
dral had its share of rejoicing or depre 
cating processions, and victors and captives 
alike knelt at the shrine. 

When the barons turned out against 
John, one of them took Lincoln, but the 
castle still held out stoutly for the king. 
It was on his way to relieve the city that 
John lost all his treasure and baggage in 
the inundated marshes, and soon after died, 
either poisoned or broken-hearted. The 
Karl of Pembroke, as regent of tho young 
king, at once raised a powerful army and 
pushed on to Lincoln to save the castle. 
The French, under the Karl of Perch, were 
attacked on all sides, and were soon 
feated, the earl being speared through his 
vi/.or in the churchyard of the cathedral, 
some four hundred rebel knights taken, 
and the rest drowned in the ^ . or 

butchered by the coutr &gt;p!e. The 

riches of the barons camp were plund 
and sold, and rho baHle was mock- 

ly known as " Lewis K-iir." 

The castle of Lincoln, in the reign of 
Kd\vard the i xed to the 

Duchy of I lit made 

the castle his summer residence, and is 



! to have built himself a winter palace 
in the sout! barbs below the hill. 

Edward the First held a parliament at 

coin, where it _ reed to resist tho 

Pope s prohibition against waging war with 
Scotland; and, four years after, Edward 
wintered IK -re. and confirmed MagnaCharta. 
I M ward the Second also held a parliament 
in Lincoln to consult how best to prevent 
Scotch outrage. This king first granted 
the privilege of a mayor to Lincoln; and 
Richard the Second, when visiting the 

. granted the mayors of the town the 
privilege of having a sword carried before 
them in their civic processions. Henry 
the Sixth, in !! III. held his court in the 

opal palace on the hill. 
In the reign of Edward the Fourth 
Lincoln was the scene of a short-lived 

I lion, and, at the cathedral, pra;&gt; 
must have been offered up both for the 
success and defeat of the conspirators. The 
son of Lord Wells, enraged at the death 
of his father, whom Edward had cruelly 
beheaded, collected thirty thousand men 
at Lincoln and attacked the Yorkist army 
at Stamford, where he was defeated and 
some ten thousand men slain. The Lincoln 
men, in their eagerness to escape, stripped 
off their coats to run faster, from which 
circumstance the battle is still known 
at Lincoln as " The Battle of Lose Coat 
Field." After Bos worth, Henry the Seventh 
visited Lincoln. Here he spent three 

9 offering up prayers and thanks 
givings at the cathedral for his victory ; 
and here, too, he heard of the breaking up 
of Lord Lovell s army. Lincoln was again 
in effervesceni :i Henry the Eighth 

and !Crom\vell enforced the reading of the 
Lord s Prayer, and other parts of divine 

ice, in English. A priest, known as 

tain Cobler, soon gathered tog, (her 
twenty thousand insurgents, but they laid 
down their arms on the king threatening 
to march against them in person. The 
town paid a forty-pound benevolence, how 
ever, for this clemency. 

this, Lincoln remained quiet among 
its marshes till the Civil War, when it 
was be- by the Earl of Mar, 

arliameniary army, who soon 

took all but the castle and minster. The 

- was done illantly ;-t two in 

the nif, irrison. ceasing from 

* and hurling down large stones, Sir 

Cavalier governor, and 

some seven hundred !:en 

The c id not suffer 

much from ort storm. 
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Of the Bishops of Lincoln who presided 
in this beautiful cathedral, Remigius, the 
first Norman prelate, died on the eve of 
the day appointed for the consecration of 
the new church he had built, and to which 
he had invited every bishop in England. 
This good man, the legend goes, fed daily, 
for three months in every year, one thou 
sand poor persons. It is said he instigated 
the Conqueror to erect Battle Abbey. 

His successor, Bloet, who had been 
chaplain to William, added twenty-one 
prebends to the cathedral, which he 
adorned, furnished, and consecrated. He 
was thirty years bishop, and died suddenly 
of apoplexy afc Woodstock, as he was riding 
with King Henry the First. In Bloet s 
time Ely was taken away from the see of 
Lincoln. The third bishop, Alexander de 
Blois, rebuilt Lincoln cathedral on its 
being burnt, and also built three castles, 
for which last proof of ambitious ostenta 
tion he was imprisoned by King Stephen, 
upon which, on obtaining his freedom to 
atone for his fault he built and endowed 
four monasteries. 

The next bishop, Robert de Chisney, 
began injuring the revenue of the see by 
constant indiscreet grants to greedy rela 
tions ; but eventually grew more prudent, 
and, as compensation for his extravagance, 
built the episcopal chapel at Lincoln, 
and provided a house for himself and 
successors on the west side of Chancery- 
lane in London (now known as Lincoln s 
Inn Fields). After his death there was a 
vacant throne in the cathedral for six 
years, when Geoffrey Plantagenet, one of 
Henry the Second s illegitimate sons by 
the Fair Rosamond, without ever visiting 
Lincoln, or even being consecrated priest, 
pocketed the revenues of the marshy 
diocese with pious punctuality. 

Walter de Constantis, the next bishop, 
abandoned Lincoln for Caen, in conse 
quence of a vague prophecy that no 
Bishop of Lincoln could long wear his 
mitre in peace. His successor, Hugh, a 
Somersetshire prior, and a man of great 
piety and austerity, who enlarged the 
cathedral, died in London, and his body 
arrived at the gate of Lincoln, just as John 
and Malcolm of Scotland entered the city. 
The two kings, eager to honour so holy a 
corpse, at once set their shoulders to the 
bier and bore it to the cathedral, where 
it was buried near tho altar of St. John 
the Baptist. Abbot Hugh, twenty years 
later, was canonised at Rome, and sixty 
years after his bones were placed in a gold 



shrine, which disappeared at the Reforma 
tion, when zeal and theft ran high. Bishop 
Fuller afterwards erected a plain altar- 
tomb over the good man s grave. It was 
this Bishop Hugh who cruelly dug up 
Fair Rosamond s body and removed it, as 
a desecration, from Godstow nunnery. 

Hugh de Wallies, Chancellor of England, 
a later bishop, was excommunicated by the 
Pope for supporting the just cause of the 
barons against King John ; but he bought 
off the Papal curse by a fine of one thou 
sand marks. 

And now we come to a very great and 
enlightened man indeed Bishop Grosse- 
teste, one of the earliest of our Greek 
scholars, and an eminent mathematician, 
philosopher, and theologian. Richard of 
Bardney, a rhyming chronicler, who ver 
sified the bishop s life, describes the boy 
as being seen at school by the mayor of 
Lincoln, whose interest he had excited 
while begging at his door ; but he was 
really a Suffolk man by birth, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he studied 
Greek and Hebrew, wrote a book on 
astronomy, and was supposed to have 
invented a brazen head, that answered 
questions, and uttered prophecies, every 
Saturday. He is said by some to have 
been the first Englishman to introduce the 
Greek numerals; and, above all things, 
he openly and resolutely opposed the en 
croachments of the Pope. He was, in fact, 
one of the early reformers of the English 
Church, and in many respects rivalled 
Wycliffe. It is probable that Grosseteste 
finished the present cathedral nave as 
far as the west towers, including the 
great transept and rood tower, begun 
by Hugh de Wallies ; and he raised the 
rood tower as high as the upper windows, 
Bishop D Alderly afterwards adding the 
spire, which fell down in 1547. On 
the night Grosseteste died, Fulke Basset, 
Bishop of London, being near Buckden, 
heard " a certain sweet bell sounding 
high in the air ; " and he said to his at 
tendants, " By St. Paul, I am of opinion, 
brothers, that the venerable bishop passed 
out of this world is now seated in the 
heavenly region ; and this bell is a token 
of it, for there is no abbey near." 

This enlightened man was a great oppo 
nent of the Italian clergy thrust into En 
glish benefices by that overbearing Pope, 
Innocent the Fourth. He calculated that 
these Italian intruders pocketed more than 
seventy thousand marks a year, whilst the 
king s income did not amount to a third of 
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that sura, lie boldly wrote to the P. 
nouncing such appointments, ;unl i- 
that no papal mandate could be valid that 
was repugnant to the doctrine of Christ and 
his a. lie would not obey such ;in 

absurd mandate, he said, though an angel 
from 1 1 Mould command it. The Pop" 

fell into a rsige at this honest letter. 

" \Y ho is this old dotard," h 
"deal and imbecile, who thus rashly pre 
sumes to judge my actions r By 1 
and Paul, if the. goodness of my heart did 
not restr.-iin me, I would BO chastise him 
as to make him an example and spectacle 
to all the world. Is not the King of Kng- 
land my sworn vassal, and, at a word of 
mine, would he not throw him into prison, 
and load him with infamy and disgrace ? " 

The Pope then solemnly excommuni 
cated Gn&gt; , and even appointed a 
successor to his see. The learned mm, 
however, took no notice of the brtitum 
fulrnen, and was not a whit the worse 
for it. On his death-bed, Gro.sseteste 
plainly denounced the Pope as Anti 
christ, for the usury, simony, and rapine 
he encouraged ; and prophesied that onlv 
the edge of the sword would ever f- 
Kngland from such K_ryptian bondage. 
This man, who was so much before his 
ag-&gt;, was interred in the upper south tran 
sept. An effigy of the bishop, in brass, 
was raised upon an altar-tomb. The Pope 
rejoiced over his death, and first wished to 
write to King Henry and order the bishop s 
bones to be cast out of the church and 
burnt. An indulgence of forty days was 
limited by ]?ishop D Alderly to all who 
ted his tomb; ont of which, said the 
monks, oozed a holy and healing oil. The 
grave was opened in 178 2, and the bones 
discovered, with a sheet of lead placed 
above, where the face had been. Jlis 
crozicr was carved at the top into a lamb s 
head, and there was also found a ring, 
with a small blue stone, a chalice, and 
paten. On the crozier-top was a b: 
plate, inscribed with these words : 

Fro baculi forma m, 
I r.-hiti di.-cito, Norniam. 

The seal bore a bishop standing on one 
side, and on the other, Our Lady and the 
Child Jesns, with the motto, "Avo Maria, 
gratia plena. Dominns tecum." Kdward 
the First in vain endeavoured to obtain 
the canonisation of Grosseteste ; and the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul s, equally in 
vain, plied the 1 ope with eulogies of the 
dead man s learning, piety, and miracles. 



The effigy and arms of this tomb were 

oyed during the Civil \Var. 
But it is round another mitred monu 
ment of Lincoln cathedral that, the gresr 
number of legends cluster. It stands de- 
in the south aisle of the choir, and 
is traditionally supposed to be the tomb of 
little Sir Hugh, a child found murdered 
.ineoln in l - JJo, and vulgarly suppled 
to have been crucified by some cruel ami 
blasphemous Jews, in derision of Our 
Saviour s sufferings. A body supposed to 
be that of the sainted child \\ ivered, 

says good old iV . L" , in his life of (Irosse- 
teste, in 17 ( . l, when the north aisle of the 
choir "was repaired ; but only another old 
Pegge will ever believe him. There were 
many ballade written about this supposed 
crime, the best of which commences, 

Tho bonny boys of merry Lincoln 

\Vrn; playing at the b;ill ; 
And with them stood the swoet Sir Hugh, 

The flower among them all. 

Chaucer, with his quick perception of 
the beautiful, at once seized on so recent a 
miracle, and introduced " Young Hew of 
Lincoln" into his Prioress s sto: hop 

Percy, with less than his usual acumen, 
mistook "Mirryland Toun " for Mailand, 
Milan, and concluded the whole to be of 
Italian origin. The story is, after all, a 
true one, for Matthew Paris, who was 
living at the time, relates it circumstan 
tially. Mr. Lethienller proved the fact in the 
Archaiologia by two records, one of which 
was a commission from the king (Henry 
the Third) to seize for the king s use the 
houses belonging to those Jews who were 
hanged at Lincoln for crucifying a child. 
According to Matthew Paris, the boy, 
eight years old, was tortured for ten days 
and then crucified before a large council 
of Jews, in contempt of Christianity. The 
body was found in a pit or draw-well in 
the house of a Jew, which the boy had 
been seen to enter. The Jew, being pro 
mised pardon, confessed the crime, and 
avowed that such murders wero committed 
nearly every year by his nation. Not 
withstanding the promise of pardon, the 
Jew was tied to the tail of a horse and 
dragged to the gallows, and eventually 
eighteen of the richest and most distin 
guished Jews in Lincoln were hanged for 
sharing in the murder, and many more 
sent as hostages to the Tower of London. 
Ib-nl and Jamieson both give variations 
of this once popular ballad. In 17". , when 
Lethieuller visited Lincoln cathedral, he 
was shown a piinttd stituette of a boy 
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which was erroneously supposed to have 
formed part of " Bishop Hugh s " tomb. 
There were bleeding wounds marked on 
the hands, feet, and side, and the anti 
quary conjectures that the shrine given 
in Stukeley s Itinerarium Curiosura was 
the real tomb of Sir Hugh. 

Poor old Lincoln cathedral has suffered 
much from reformers, both rough and 
gentle. Peck, in his Desiderata Curiosa, 
gives one hundred and sixty-three monu 
mental inscriptions as existing in 1G41, 
and most of these were soon after torn off 
or brutally defaced. The list had been 
collated carefully with Dugdale. The 
cathedral was a gold mine for Henry the 
Third, who rummaged out of its treasures 
no less than two thousand six hundred and 
twenty-one ounces of gold, and four thou 
sand two hundred and eighty-five ounces 
of silver, besides pearls and precious stones. 
St. Hugh s shrine was of pure gold, and 
Bishop D Alderly s of massy silver. The 
episcopal rnitre was the richest in England, 
and the cloths for the altar were of costly 
cloth of gold, embroidered with patriarchs, 
apostles, evangelists, and virgins. At the 
Reformation many old tombs were de 
stroyed in search of treasure. The 
bishop and dean pulled down, or de 
faced in holy zeal, all crucifixes or figures 
of saints. Last of all came the fanatics of 
the Civil Wars, who worked as hard to 
destroy all Gothic adornments, as if a new 
road to Heaven was to be paved with their 
shivers. The brass plates on the walls and 
stones were torn out and sold, and the 
handsome brass gates of the choir and of 
several of the chantries pulled down and 
broken up. The episcopal chapel, built by 
Bishop Alnwick, has been partially de 
stroyed since 1727. The south porch also, 
the usual entrance for the bishop, has been 
cruelly treated, the central statue being 
decapitated and the other much defaced. 

There is a tradition in Lincoln about two 
lancet windows in the south front of the 
lower transept. The legend is that one of 
these was constructed by the master mason, 
who destroyed himself on his apprentice 
surpassing him in a second window. This 
must be an old freemasons tradition, for a 
similar story is told at Melrose, only there 
it is a pillar and here a window. 

The choir at Lincoln is remarkable for 
its arches, filled with figures of angels 
playing on musical instruments with the 
quaintest earnestness, or the most innocent 
and seraphic indifference. In the sixty- 
two stalls are misereres, or half-seats, or 



namented with foliage and grotesque 
devices, some not altogether reverent or 
even becoming. Amongst these is one 
figure with a bellows, puffing at a fire 
beneath a chaldron, from, which a mitred 
head is rising. This is supposed to repre 
sent good Bishop Grosseteste at the moment 
he had completed his oracular brazen head, 
of which Gower says, in his Lover s 
Confession : 

How busy that ho was 
Upon fclie clergy a head of brass 
To forge, and make it for to tell 
Of such things as befell. 

On the north side of the high altar are 
the monuments of the Bishops Remigius 
and Bloet, probably erected at the same 
time when, the choir was rebuilt by Bishop 
Alexander, in the reign of Stephen. The 
two form a screen, and are divided into 
six stalls, divided by small pinnacled 
buttresses ; the three divisions nearest 
the altar (Bloet s tomb) were, in the 
middle ages, used as the Holy Sepulchre, 
during the solemn ceremonials of Passion 
week. At the door are three mailed 
knights reclining on their shield?, and re 
presenting the Roman guard placed to 
watch the holy sepulchre. 

On the south side of the choir, facing 
the tomb of these two early bishops, is an 
altar-tomb with the plaster figure of a 
coroneted lady, representing Catherine 
Swynford, first mistress, then wife of John 
of Gaunt ; and near her is the tomb of 
her only daughter, Joan, Countess of West 
moreland. 

But perhaps the most remarkable curio 
sity in this history of English cathedrals 
is that singular paradox in stone, that 
architectural puzzle, the unsupported 
" Centenarian beam " a daring artifice 
of the old Gothic builders to register, 
once and for ever, the settlement of the 
cathedral towers. It is a bow of unce- 
mented stones, eleven inches in depth ; 
twenty-nine feet long and twenty-one 
inches in diameter at either end, tapering 
in the middle to twelve inches. A more 
magical and exquisite gauge and test- 
piece was never invented by human in 
genuity, and only the brazen head that 
good Bishop Grosseteste framed could 
surely ever have suggested such an inven 
tion. No wonder the brazen head went 
mad after that great intellectual effort, 
and beat itself wildly to pieces. 

And now, one word for poor old Great 
Torn, though he, too, is cracked, like the 
celebrated head, fragments of which, the 
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vci re indisputably to bo 

found here in th 

Truly, Sir 1 ,-eat, 

and his greatness, indeed, was at ia-t, too 
much fr him. i r tons four- 

.veiL M. ir hun 

dred and tw&gt; niy-four 
sure)- ity good draught, oven for 

the bishop s 1 i --,-iml his mouth 

is s , and a half wide. " Mighty 

Tom "of Oxford, however, In at.-; Tom. of 
Lincoln by three tons. Tom 
too big for Lincoln tower; but, when it 
was first cast in the er yard, in the 

;n of James the First, it, was alv. 
boomed out at tho sight of the ju^ 
coming over tho Fens towards Lincoln. 

Among the good, bad, or eccentric 
bishops of Lincoln we should not forget 
spiteful Fleming, who founded Lincoln Col 
lege at Oxford, and who strewed Wycliffe s 
ashes in the Swift, forgetting that 

1 he nt to tho Severn, 

And the Severn to the si 

Sanderson (Charles the First) was the last 
bishop who wore a moustache ; and, last of 
all, we may mention sturdy Bishop Thomas, 
who matrimonially distinguished himself 
by marrying and burying five wives. 



HAUNTED. 

Turin: broods no shadow o er these ancient wall?, 

Where tin 1 bright ro, er ; 

As flutily the mellow blackbird calls, 

ilverly thi 1 fountain spiris ami f 
As when, of old, her face from yonder chamber 

Looked forth at dewy morning early, 
While yet the moon, a crescent pale and pi-irly, 
Hung low iu the blue west, and all the 

amber. 

There broods no shadow, such as evil times 
And fallen ! r! .! iii, cold and K 

Beneath whose shroud creeps the slow ghoul decay, 

iati-. Wild umvorded &lt;-ii 

And nullifies.-, KM pall d the place 

With bndiless gloom, more dread than darkness self. 

The wrinl wan-visaged elf, 
Solitud. . .f silence, keeps 

A ring-dove .--Jeeps, 

Sun-war m the porch. Joy s ; ong u chatmted 

By happy lips of children all day long. 

a home of peace and summer B&lt; 
And 

The -! of mei: 

With gentle t, nor ch. 

Our- iluwer-pied paths a form did 

glide, 

s, shine happier o er the yt 
1 brighter th 

That far-i.li spring with sw . :.-; song d 

Than any summer now, b 
refrain 

Till l! 

irth 
In r 

&gt;ws now 

Show silver 

All wakes to youth at thought of her. The 






iys, 
d lays 



ge ! 
. 

ID ! 

:i with th dim long ago. 
she glid ,.iir unbound, 

the glad ground, 

so quicken sight, and phantoms shape 
;:iory s eh ^anuot drape 

With an; ii b of gii 

So young, BO bright, in&gt; gay, 

Thou wert, thou art ; not even death hath power 
This wa.s thy favourit" Lower, 
Thi,-j, this and still, as ere thine eyes did close, 
The i Ir mingles with r 

A benison on those soft stranger hands 

have been tender witli this leafy screen ; 
In what dear visions seen 
On lonely nights, in far and flowerless lands ! 
A gentle spirit-touch i.i on mine ey 
Soft as thy lips were. Should thy wraith arise 
Hctween me and the sun, wert thou more near, 
Oh darling of my youth, long dead, yet doubly 
ir i 

Haunted ! This garden was her best-loved realm, 

i lilac time to leaf fall. Branchy elm, 
n not a face between thy leafy . 
Sward-sweeping boughs ? Ah no ! 

&gt;y the nodding rose.-i i.now her not, 
Kven the gent!. lily lia.th forgot 
The gentler h ;&lt; long ago, 

Its buds of breaking snow. 

8uick Nature holds no memory of the dead ; 
hosts of slain blossoms, leaves th:, irshed, 

Haunt not her greyest hours. The roses live 
But for the living, and no f r --rive 

To parted spirits, though their blossoms wave 
Above a green and unforgotten grave. 

only lives iu memory s ground enchanted ; 
(July tho heart is haunted. 
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A LOUD knocking at my door. Should 
I pay any heed to it ? I wanted to see no 
one. I never &gt;1 visitors : I was too 

well content to be alone and at peace. 
If any one desired to see Jne, -what was 
that to me ? Why should I sacrifice my 
will and my pleasure to his? Let him 
knock till ho was tired, and then go about 
liis busine:- 

I lived in the corner house, facing the 
river, of one of the many dull, shabby no- 
thoronghfatvs which run from the Strand 
rds. It wa.i a large rambling old- 
uoned building, that had once probably 
D the mansion of a nobleman. It was 
now let out, in sets of chambers, to tenants 
of various kinds and callings. At high 
iide its walls were almost washed by the 
iver; at low water, an acre or so of thick 
lack mud, with here and th-.-re narrow 
:es of rushes and rani. ition, was 

eft to rub against and sap and soil the 
: oui. . describing the place 
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existed some twenty years ago a gloomy, 
grimy house, that had known little of 
paint or -whitewash, or even of soap and 
water, for many a long day ; smoke-dried, 
soot -encrusted, weather-stained, worm- 
eaten, and altogether decayed and dilapi 
dated. Still it suited me for reasons I 
may by-and-by adduce to live in it. I 
had for a considerable period occupied a 
quaint, cramped group of apartments on 
the highest floor. They were small, low- 
ceilinged, and ill-arranged, with narrow 
windows, starved fireplaces, and chimneys 
that invariably smoked. They were burn 
ing hot in summer, from the sun beating 
so directly on the slated roof; and bitterly 
cold in winter, when the wind came roar 
ing up the river, dashing against the house 
till its every timber creaked and trembled, 
and the rooms seemed to rock and plunge 
in the gale like a ship at sea. Now there 
was the whispering as of shrill voices 
through the keyholes; now the carpet on 
the floor was lifted as though by human 
hands ; now the doors seemed prized and 
started from their locks and hinges ; now 
some furious gusts hurled rain, or hail, or 
snowflakes against the casements, Tintil 
their fastenings were rent, and with a 
wild crash they sprang open. It was by 
no means an admirable dwelling-place ; 
still, as I have said, it suited me. 

And then my rooms had their advan 
tages. In fine weather I could mount to 
the roof, and enjoy a fine panorama of 
London. I could note the glories of sun 
rise arid sunset ; the soft cloud of distant 
hills on the south ; the wide-flowing river 
below, and the numberless little vessels 
riding upon its jaundiced waters. At night 
there were the twinkling lamps upon the 
bridges to be observed ; the multitudinous 
stars overhead, or the white moon rising 
from a bank of fog or smoke, flecking the 
wavelets with silver, or flooding the house 
tops with light. The hours and hours I 
have passed upon my roof ! The many 
times I have seen the death of the day 
and the birth of the night, the sinking of 
the sun, the rising of the moon ! London 
asleep, midnight gone, and silence over 
all, but for the ceaseless soft lapping of 
the river, and now and again the solemn 
striking of the church clocks tolling 
ever, as it were, for the passing away of 
time. The world hushed and asleep, and 
I and the stars the only watchers ! 

And I loved my roof in that it seemed 
to bring death and me so near together. 
It was a weird fancy, perhaps, but it 



often recurred to me, and I found myself 
greatly harping upon it. At any moment 
a step from the low parapet a chance 
step, or one taken by design it mattered 
little which and my life was at an 
end. I derived a curious pleasure from 
considering the ease with which I 
could thus dispose of myself, for ever. 
But a step, and there was the grave ; 
mine whenever I so choso. And what 
would the world say ? Did it matter 
much to me what the world might say 
about that, or indeed about anything ? 
Felo de se, perhaps. But what a trifle 
would alter that view of the case ! Say I 
went over the parapet, holding a jug or a 
can in my hands. My death would then 
be calkd a fatal accident. It would be 
explained that I had been tending the few 
trumpery plants I keep upon my roof, and 
that in so doing I had missed my footing, 
or turned suddenly giddy, and fallen over 
the side. Possibly I should be pitied, 
lamented; many people might even profess 
to be shocked ! So much for the fallibility 
of human judgments ! 

The knoekinghad continued; had, indeed, 
increased. There now, indeed, seemed to 
be an intention to hammer the door down. 
The noise had become unbearable. Who 
could this persistent person be ? What 
did he mean by disturbing me in this 
shameful manner ? It was necessary for 
me to go to the door, if only to remon 
strate with him, or to take measures for 
punishing him for his outrageous conduct. 

Reluctantly for I had long disliked 
action of any kind; I interfered with 
none, and naturally objected to being 
interfered with I went to the door and 
opened it. Forthwith a stout, stern- 
looking, middle-aged man, dressed in a 
rough great coat, buttoned up to his chin, 
entered, with great abruptness. Imme 
diately he closed the door after him, and 
clapped his back against it. 

Your name is Owen. Gorton," he 
asserted, rather than inquired. 

I admitted that I was Owen Groi ton. 

" You will consider yourself in my 
custody." 

" In your custody ? ): 

" I am a police-officer. I hold a warrant 
for your arrest." 

" For my arrest ? Absurd ! On what 
charge, pray ? 

"Murder!" 

It was very strange. Yet, somehow, I 
did not feel much surprise, or anything 
like alarm, I remember. It was so clear 
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to me that tho man was mad, or that 
then- |i;id been some extraordinary mistake. 

\Vlio has been murdered, may I ask?" 

4l .J.-!mes Tlmrpc. sugar l)rokor." 

" When. pray P 

"Tin- night before last." 
M\ wh. 

" At, his house, near Chalk Farm." 

".lames Thorpe, sugar broker," I said, 
muMiiLrly. "I know him or rather I 
iiM-d to know him but I ve not seen him 
for some years past." 

" It s my duty to inform you, Mr. 
( i jrton, that anything you say may be 
used against von." 

" At Chalk" Farm last, night ? Why, I 
have not stirred outside my door these 
eight, and forty hours." 

So much the better for you if you 
ean prove it." 

I was impressed by his words. Living 
alone as I did, in so retired a fashion, it 
would perhaps bo diflicult to prove any 
thing in regard to my movements abroad, 
or my staying at home. Still the charge 
brought against me was really of so 
monstrous a character that I could not 
regard it with anything like alarm. The 
whole thing was so palpably absurd. 
Annoyed I might well be ; but, as yet, I 
was certainly not alarmed. 

" I must trouble you to come with, me, 
sir," said the constable. 

" You will let me finish dressing ? I 
am hardly equipped for going out." 

" Certainly. Only I can t lose sight of 
you. You ll excuse me, sir; mine is a 
painful duty, but I must discharge it. You 
can see my warrant if you wish." 

"It s not necessary," I said ; " I shall bo 
ready to accompany you. in two minutes." 

I entered my dressing-room to change 
my coat, doff my slippers, and put on a 
pair of boots, the officer closely following 
me the while. 

"That leads to the roof, perhaps?" he 
inquired, pointing to a door in the dress 
ing-room. 

Vos ; it opens on to a narrow staircase; 
there s a trap-door at the top." 

I could not but observe that he was care 
ful to place himself between me and the 
door. Moreover, 1 noticed that, whenever 
I approached the open window, he stood 
close to me with his hand upraised, ready, 
it seemed to me, to clutch at my coat 
collar. 

"This is certainly the strangest mis 
take that ever was made, officer," I said. 

".Maybe so, sir," he answered. "Mis 



takes are made sometimes, of course. Let 
us hope that thin is one." 

"But you m yourself, officer, that 

the thing is absurd." 

"I can t help that, sir. I can only act 
upon the information I ve received. I 
haven t to deal otherwise with the case. 
It will come before the magistrate in the 

ilar way." 

" But this James Thorpe was a friend of 
mine years ago. I used to know him very 
well indeed." 

He was silent, but I could see that he 
was mentally registering all I said. 

"We di- -I nt last; downright 
quarrelled, indeed; I don t mind saying as 
much. I was sincerely attached to him 
at one time ; but I got to hate him at last. 
Still, as to murdering him " 

I paused. I so plainly read in the con 
stable s face a renewal of the caution he 
had given me, that anything I said might 
be used against me. 

"How was he murdered?" I inquired 
abruptly. 

" He was stabbed in the back by some 
sharp instrument." 

"The night before last, you say. At 
what hour ? " 

" At nine o clock, or thereabout. At 
least that s as I understand the matter." 

There was a strange look in the man s 
face as he said this. As I interpreted it, 
it seemed to import, " Why ask all these 
questions ? You know more about the 
matter than I do." 

" I am ready now. Where s my hat ? " 

I proposed to ring the bell for the 
housekeeper, who lived on tho basement, 
to come upstairs. I desired to inform her 
of the circumstances under which I was 
quitting the house. 

" Better not, sir," said the officer. " It 
will only make a disturbance. Let s keep 
the thing quiet. That s always the plea- 
santest way. She ll hear of it all fast 
enough. Here s your hat." 

Still I was reluctant to go without 
leaving a message for my housekeeper. 
Yet it would be difficult to explain the 
matter to her in a few words. She would 
surely misunderstand me. She would per 
ceive that I was in custody, and perhaps 
hasten to the conclusion that I deserved 
my fate. 

"You won t be seen, sir," the officer 
went on. " I ve a cab at the door. Be 
sides, if there s, as you say, a mistake, 
the business won t take long. You ll 
free again almost immediately." 
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He said this rather coaxingly, I thought; 
not as though he really believed it. Still 
it was reasonable enough. 

" And you re not a gentleman as would 
give trouble, I m sure," he said. " But this 
is a serious charge, you know, and a man 
in my position has his duty to perform. 
There." 

He had handcuffed me, with curious 
quickness and dexterity. 

" Now we re ready, and all complete. 
Stay ! " With great considerateness he 
pulled down the cuffs of my coat so as to 
hide my wrists and their fetters, as much 
as possible. I had, of course, never been 
handcuffed before. The sensation was of 
a painful kind; and the cold iron rings, 
pressing against my wrists, sent, at first, 
a strange thrill through me. But this 
soon wore off as the metal grew warmer. 
Still the whole thing was degrading and 
distressing; especially to one who, as I 
did, hated anything like publicity, and 
was accustomed to live a life of solitude 
and strict seclusion. 

On the landing outside my door stood 
two policemen, in uniform. 

"Cab ready, Wills?" inquired Bligh. 
" That s all right. You ll stay here, Cob- 
bett ; you understand. Now then, sir, 
please." 

Wills mounted to the box. Bligh look 
his seat beside me in the cab ; Cobbett we 
left behind. I am not sure whether any 
of my neighbours in the street saw my 
removal in custody. I did not glance 
right or left, but kept my eyes fixed on 
the ground. I might be observed, but I 
did not want to know that I was observed. 
My companion said nothing to me in 
the cab. He released my arm, whistled, 
made some brief entries with a very blunt 
pencil in a large black pocket-book he 
carried, and every now and then, I re 
member, he took a rapid yet acute survey 
of me, as though noting my air, expression, 
manner, and appearance. 

We drove to the Bow-street police 
station. Bligh interchanged some few 
words with a constable on duty at the 
entrance. He ascertained that the magis 
trate was still sitting in the court on the 
other side of the street. 

"Lucky," I overheard him say. "We 
can get a remand at once." And then he 
whispered some instructions to the police 
man. I heard the word " witnesses," but 
little more. 

There were not many people in the 
street, but they seemed to be talking to 



gether rather excitedly. They pressed 
forward to look at me. They were kept 
at a few yards distance, however, by the 
constables in attendance. 

I stood at the prisoners bar in the police 
court. 

The magistrate was informed by some 
one I am not clear by whom that my 
name was Owen Gorton, and that I was 
charged with the wilful murder of James 
Thorpe. There was a buzz of excitement. 
The court was very crowded. 

Then some one again I know not 
whom stated that it was only proposed 
to offer that day sufficient evidence to 
justify my being remanded for further ex 
amination on some future occasion. 

CHAPTER II. 

I WAS as a man in a dream. All was so 
strange and new to me, that I felt greatly 
perplexed and bewildered. I could not 
yet bring myself to understand fully the 
situation I occupied, or the nature of the 
proceedings in which I was involved. 
That I was a prisoner accused of murder ; 
that evidence was forthcoming in sub 
stantiation of the charge ; that there was 
already a prevalent disposition, on the part 
of those about me, to regard me as guilty 
all this was hopelessly inconceivable to me. 
Even now, my recollection of these painful 
experiences is curiously blurred and vague. 
I am naturally shortsighted, and my in 
firmity has been much increased by long 
poring over books and writings. Unfortu 
nately, in my hurried departure from my 
chambers, I had forgotten to bring with 
me the spectacles I usually assumed when 
ever I wished to view objects at any little 
distance from me. The faces of the people 
about me, as I stood at the prisoners bar 
in the police court, were therefore pre 
sented to me in an indistinct form, like 
pale blots upon a dark ground. I could 
not define with certainty their features or 
expressions, but I was assured that I was 
an object of general curiosity, of highly- 
excited observation on the part of all 
present. Still I could discover no one 
bhat I knew among the crowd. For friends 
well, I had no friends. For years I had 
disbelieved in the existence of friends 
real friends. I would have given much, 
iowever, if I could have perceived but 
one ordinary acquaintance near me. It 
would have been as a kind of link, 
uniting me to reality and every-day life 
an evidence in some sort that I had not 
been borne to an imaginary world, or 
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fallen a victini to some rdinary 

hallucination. Hut, i \v;; i by 

in every side, or by even woiye, 
as I judged ! 

Ot the prc.-iding in I could 

only BCO that he wan a pale, bald-headed 
man ; i to nie a blank white 

oval. When ho spoke, 1 noted that hid 
voicr \ &gt; calm and distinct. 

1 listens! t i the evidence, but I was in 
too confused a state to comprehend its 
purport fully, or to follow it very (!&lt;&gt;.&gt; Iy. 
My head ached cruelly. My mind wan 
dered, too. i was still occupied with 
marvelling over the strangeness of my 
itiou; ii .:er I did not yet appre 

ciate. And yet carious thoughts, having 
no sort of -i to the charge brought 

against me, engaged me at inter \ 
almost in an absorbing degree. At one 
time I distinctly remember I was busy 
with a calculation of great complexity, 
involving long lines and columns of 
figures, a ad having for its object some 
thing I know not what. It was altogether 
uieaun perhaps, and yet I seemed 

constrained to devote myself to it, as 
though it had been a matter of singular 
importance and value. 

A witness, a domestic servant in the 
employ of the late Mr. Thorpe, gave 
evidence in regard to the discovery of the 
murder. She stood within a few feet of 
me. She was a middle-aged woman, 
coarsely dressed and homely of bearing, 
as it seemed to me, yet altogether of 
respectable appearance. She was much 
affected, and sobbed audibly. She had 
entered the baek dining-room late at 
night, and discovered the body of her 
master lying upon the floor, face down 
wards. Ho had been wounded in the 
baek ; blood had been flowing copiously, 
lie did or move. Ho was quite 

dead. The gas had been extinguished. 
The window was open. It looked into a 

y to obtain access to 
the boose by r.i -ins of the garden and the 
window (if the back parlour. Mr. Th 
was a v. idowt-r, she believed. She had 
left the house for a short time to do some 
shopping for herself and to fetch the 
sup; v. She could not be quite sure 

how long si iiad been absent. She had 

;ed. She had stayed to com &gt; 
with a friend. She was quite, sober; of 
that she v,: uin. She had not been 

absent, she was sure, for more than an 
hour and :i half at the outside. It 
perhaps naif-past ten when she retur: 



Her fdlovv servant had gone away for a 
; : into the countr;, g to ill-health. 

On tha&gt; accoo iad been living alone 

in the house with her master. lleL 
little trouble. lie usually dined in the 
City, she believed ; at any rate away from 
his house. She spoke to him when she 
saw him lying upon the floor. He did not 
move; he did not answer. She went to 
him and tried to raise him. She touched 
his hand and found it nearly cold. She 
was much frightened, and felt very faint. 
She hurried out and gave the alarm. The 
house was semi-detached, and the adjoin 
ing premises were unoccupied. She in 
formed the opposite neighbour?, and by 
their advice went for the medical man, 
who resided about a hundred yards off, at 
the corner of the Terrace. Upturning 
from the doctor s, she met a policeman, 
and went back with him to the house. 
She found everything as she had left it. 

In reply to a question addressed her by 
the magistrate, f-.he stated that, to the best 
of her belief, she had never before set 
eyes upon me the prisoner at the bar. 
She had been rather more than three 
years in the service of Mr. Thorpe. 

A policeman confirmed her evidence. So 
far as I could make out, he was not one of 
the constables I had seen at my chambers 
at the time of my arrest. He produced a 
knife, fovind upon the floor, close to the 
body. I saw it glitter and flash in the 
sunlight streaming into the court from an 
upper window. The shape of the weapon, 
however, I could not distinguish, save that 
it seemed to be of considerable length. 

The doctor then entered the box. He 
described, with medical particularity, the 
nature of the wound inflicted upon Mr. 
Thorpe. Death must have been instanta 
neous. The blow must have been one of 
extraordinary force, and could not possibly 
have been self-inflicted. The weapon pro 
duced was a likely instrument to have 
b. en employed. The orifice and depth of 
the wound corresponded with the dimen 
sions of the blade. He had probed the 
wound. The blow had severed the spinal 
cord. The deceased had not been a patient 
of his; knew him well by sight, however, 
as a neighbour. Deceased was probably 
about fifty. He was of robust proportions 
and of middle height. Death could only 
Bribed to the wound in the back. Mr. 
Thorpe had been dead an hour and a half, 
or two hours, perhaps, w y hen he (the 
doctor) first saw the body. 

As yet there was nothing to connect me 
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with the crime in any way. But now 
came evidence as to footprints in the gar 
den. These were proved to correspond 
exactly with the soles of a pair of boots of 
mine, conveyed from my chambers, and 
produced in court. A witness also deposed 
that he had met a man running from the 
direction of Mr. Thorpe s house. The man 
had passed him as he stood beneath a gas 
lamp. The light had fallen full upon the 
face of the man running. His dress was 
disordered, and his manner betrayed great 
agitation. Witness could not fail to know 
him again. Witness was prepared to swear 
that the man he had seen running from 
the direction of Mr. Thorpe s house, on the 
night of the murder, was none other than 
the prisoner at the bar. This strange 
evidence was confirmed by the statement 
of another and, as it seemed, altogether in 
dependent witness, who professed to have 
seen me beyond all doubt, on the night of 
the murder, immediately in the neighbour 
hood of Mr. Thorpe s residence. 

1 cannot pretend that I have set forth 
the evidence against me fully or exactly as 
it was adduced in court. I was so dis 
turbed and distressed at my strange posi 
tion, that many minor points and details, 
no doubt, escaped me. Its purport and 
general effect was, however, very much 
as I have stated. 

The magistrate decided that there was 
quite enough evidence before him to justify 
a remand. The question of bail was not 
entered upon. Whom could I ask ? What 
friends had I to undertake to be bail for 
me ? Besides, the case was too grave to 
admit of my being released temporarily in 
that way. I was informed that I was re 
manded for a week. 

That night I lodged in Newgate. 



CORDELIA ON THE GARONNE. 

IN the course of our frequent studies of 
folk-lore, we have found several favourites 
of the nursery taking up their abode in 
strange places, and associated with strange 
companions. The number of popular tales, 
of which versions differing more or less 
from each other are not to be found in many 
lands, is small indeed. Comparatively 
small, consequently, is the number of those 
tales which differ from each other in 
essentials, however they may vary in their 
details. Very commonly, stories which 
are mutually independent in one country, 
are incorporated with one another else 



where. Of this sort of combination we 
have a remarkable instance in a tale 
current at Angers, on the banks of the 
Garonne, and communicated to M. J. F. 
Blade, a French antiquary, by oral tradi 
tion. It identifies Cinderella with Cordelia. 

A certain king, whose chief peculiarity 
seems to have been an extraordinary pre 
dilection for salt, and who was moreover a 
widower, had three marriageable daughters, 
and a priceless valet whom he consulted 
on every matter of importance. The valet 
was a man of exceeding discretion, and 
when his royal master told him that he 
was about to intrust him with an important 
secret, he was by no means gratified, but 
remarked that if the king had another con 
fidant, and this confidant betrayed his trust, 
he (the valet) would run the risk of being 
suspected of a breach of faith. The king 
having promised that the valet should be 
his sole confidant, the latter consented to 
become the depositary of the secret, which 
was to the effect that his master not only 
desired to retire from the throne, but also 
to divide his lands equally among his three 
daughters, reserving to himself nothing 
but a small annuity. 

The valet remonstrated, advising the 
king to retain his lands, and content him 
self with settling something handsome 
on his daughters ; but his counsel was 
not followed, and the three princesses 
were summoned into the presence of their 
father, who thought he would begin by 
testing the affection with which they re 
garded him. The elder sisters, on being 
questioned, both professed that they loved 
him better than anything in the world ; but 
the third confined herself to the assertion 
that she loved him as well as he loved 
salt. 

Now, though we are told that the king 
loved salt better than anything else, and 
that consequently the assertion of the 
youngest daughter was virtually the same 
as that of the others, one cannot avoid the 
reflection, that the way she expressed her 
self was most infelicitous, seeming not 
only to indicate a lack of affection, but to 
be somewhat satirical. That the old king 
ordered her to retire to her chamber was but 
natural ; when, however, on the suggestion 
of his elder daughters, he came to the con 
clusion that she was worthy of death, he 
certainly went a little too far. 

Nor was his wrath transient. Hurrying 
to the bakehouse, where it appears the in 
dispensable valet was always to be found 
in the act of kneading dough, he ordered 
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him instantly to f. -tch a notary, who would 

the kingdom 

tween the two elder daughters, uud an exe 
cutioner, who would inflict capital punish 
ment mi (ho youm 

\\ have an old maxim, -which teache^ 
us that actions speak more plainly than 
words ; and the same doHrinr is handed 
down amoiiLT tin .us, in a very un- 

gallant pr..verb, according to which, words 
an- ft limit and actions male las paraulos 
soiui dc I cniMi S. nies la i,s soiin dc 

mascles. Of tins proverb the sagacious 
valet niuilt u.-c \\hcn his master told him 
what had occurred, and he advised him 
not to be too nasty. The king, however, 
was one of those nervous persons, whose 
fondness for seeking ad\ ice is fully equalled 
by a determination not to follow it, and he 
plainly told the valet that he would cudgel 
him soundly it he did not at once obey 
orders and hold his tongue. 

.Reference to corporal punishment 
seemed to produce a marvellous change in 
the sentiments of the valet, who not only 
professed his readiness to fetch the notary, 
but even declared that he would be ex 
tremely happy to take the office of exe 
cutioner upon himself. Yes, he would con 
duct the youngest princess into the forest, 
and there put her to death, and he would 
bring back her tongue as a proof that his 
task had been duly performed. 

The king applauded the zeal of the 
valet, and accepted his offer. The notary, 
on his arrival, was instructed to marry 
the young ladies (civilly, of course), and 
to apportion the kingdom equally betv&gt; 
them, with the reservation that the king 
should reside for six months in the year 
with one daughter, and for an equal term 
with the other. Bribed by the young 
ladies, he, however, artfully contrived to 
omit all mention of the reservation. 

The ceremony ended, the valet, with 
sanction of the king, whistled for 
his dog, girded on his sword, brought the 
you from her chamber, put 

a chain round her neck, and dragged her 
to the forest, overwhelming her with 
opprobrious language, so long as he \s as 
within ear-shot of the king. But no 
Her was he out of hearing than he 
changed his tone, and told her, in the most 
coi, lan^ua-e, that all that he had 

done was for the sake of preserving her 
life. He had packed up her royal \v.-t- 
ments; had provided her with the humble 
garb of a pea .-ant, girl ; and bad i 
secured her a place of refuge, as keeper 



of turkeys, under the queen of a neigh 
bouring king, whom he had served before 
ho waited on. her father. This plan v 
carried out. The queen gladly engaged 
the pi-ii keeper of the royal turkeys, 

and allowed her to sleep in a small room 
under the stairca.-e. As for the valet, he 
killed his dog, cut out its tongue, and 

d it to the king his master, 
.imterparts of this valet are to be 
found in many tales, but he had one 
characteristic which distinguished him 
from his compeers namely, a very keen 
eye to the main chance. Therefore, when 
the spiteful old king, on receiving the 
tongue, gave him a hundred pieces of 
gold, he said that the sum was too small, 
whereupon he received another hundred 
from the king and as much from each of 
the daughters. Thus recompensed, he 
could go to sleep, with the satisfactory 
feeling that he had done a deed which 
wa- extremely virtuous, and very profitable 
into the bargain. 

The elder daughters lost no time in 
taking advantage of their position. On 
the very day after the events just recorded, 
they appeared, each accompanied by her 
husband, before the king, and desired him 
to quit the premises forthwith. Half the 
palace belonged to the eldest princess, half 
to the second ; and, as there are only 
two halves even in the largest building, it 
was clear that the old gentleman was no 
where. 

The unkindness of his children did not 
altogether banish his presence of mind. 
He loudly reproached them, for their 
ingratitude ; but in more business-like 
tones he referred to the document pre- 
pared by the notary. When he was in 
formed that this was valueless, his spirit 
was broken, and he could only stammer 
out : 

"Lou notari es tan canaille como vous." 
(The notary is as arrant a scoundrel as 
your.seh 

The poor old king left the palace, and 
very first person he met was the valet, 
who, for a wonder, was not occupied with 
kneading dough in the bakehouse. He 
would rather have met anybody else, for he 
thought he could detect something like a 
triumphant chuckle in the n. tee. 

But he told his dismal story, and bore, as 
well as he could, those remonstrances with 
which an excellent friend is sure to bo 
liberal when you have neglected to follow 
his advice, and have come to grief in con- 
1 alienee was heightened into 
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gratitude when the valet informed him 
that he would not only wait on him. for 
nothing the only wages at the king s 
disposal but that he had saved enough 
to maintain them both. And the man 
was as good as his word, for he laid out 
the money he had received the day before 
in the purchase of a small farm, which he 
presented to his master, who had only to 
eat., drink, and sleep, while his faithful 
companion attended to the vineyards and 
the fields. 

In the meantime the king s youngest 
daughter went through a series of adven 
tures which we shall very rapidly recount. 
The son of the other king, under whom 
she served as keeper of the royal turkeys, 
was so extremely handsome, that it was 
considered a matter of etiquette for all 
the young women in the domain, high 
or low, to fall in love with him, and she 
was not behind the fashion, though in 
her humble capacity she remained un 
noticed. She resolved within herself that 
her obscurity should not last for ever. 

During the time of the Carnival, which 
soon arrived, the young prince was in the 
habit of mounting his horse every evening 
after supper, and of riding to one of the 
neighbouring chateaux, where he danced 
till break of day. On one of these 
occasions the disguised princess took 
advantage of the costly garments which 
had been brought with lier from home, 
dressed her hair with a golden conib, put 
on white stockings and red morocco shoes, 
and covered all with a sky-blue gown. Thus 
equipped, she rode on a horse, which she 
had surreptitiously borrowed from the 
royal stables, to the chateau where the 
prince was expected to dance ; astonished 
everybody by the brilliancy of her appear 
ance ; danced with the king s son ; and 
disappeared at the stroke of midnight. 
When, on the following day, the prince 
passed as usual the keeper of the turkeys, 
he could not help remarking that she bore 
a strong resemblance to his partner on the 
previous evening. On the two following 
evenings the same process was repeated, 
with this difference, that on the second 
the gown was of the colour of silver, and 
on the third of the colour of gold, and 
that on the third have our readers 
guessed as much ? she left one of her 
slippers behind her. Of course the slipper 
was found by the prince, who vowed that 
he would never marry anyone but the 
lady whose foot it fitted ; of course it was 
tried without success upon every beauty 



of the court ; of course a herald was sent 
about offering a reward for its proper 
owner ; of course the keeper of the turkeys 
responded to the summons, and, of course, 
the slipper fitted her like a glove, to the 
utter confusion of all rivals. 

When, however, the triumphant beauty 
had put on her fine clothes and appeared 
at her best, her adherence to the well- 
known path once trodden by Cinderella 
came to an end. Thus, when the king 
had told her that she must marry his son, 
far from jumping into compliance with 
the order, she said she would obey him, 
when he had obtained her own father s 
consent, and that in the meanwhile she 
would continue her duties as keeper of 
the royal turkeys. 

Let us return to the exiled king, who 
was still at the farm with his valet, lament 
ing the wickedness of his two daughters 
and the shabbiness of his sons-in-law. He 
now regretted that the valet had put his 
younger child to death, reflecting, with 
tears in his eyes, that she would have been 
so very useful in stitching his shirts, and 
mending his clothes. Besides, she would 
have been something of a companion, 
whereas the conversation of the valet, 
admirable fellow as he was, began to grow 
rather monotonous. 

Cheered, though not nattered, by his 
master s present sentiments, the valet con 
fessed the truth, and off they went to 
gether to the palace of the other king, who 
courteously asked them what they wanted. 
The reply of the fallen monarch was not 
without dignity. 

"King," said he, "I have been a king 
like yourself, and once had a palace which, 
to say the least of it, was quite as hand 
some as yours. With my daughters, on 
the other hand, I have not been fortunate. 
Two of them turned me out of doors, and 
the third has a place here, as a keeper of 
turkeys. To her alone my business refers ; 
I have simply come to claim her." 

"Really," replied the other, "it is not 
easy to comply with your request. My son 
has fallen so deeply in love with her, that 
he can neither eat nor drink 

" That was never a fault with my two 
elder girls," interrupted the exile. 

" However," continued the more fortu 
nate king, " if you will consent to the 
marriage of your daughter with my son, 
I think we may come to a good under 
standing." 

" Possibly," answered the exile, with 
some hesitation ; " but I am no tyrannical 
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parent" (1 the va ^pressed a 

whistle), "and I am the last person i 

Id to force- my child s inclination, 
her s her own views in the mnti 

lady was brought into the royal 
. and, as the ( lascon 
hist vpresses himself, 

prii cow s tail (tr 

bliibn coumo la cuio d tino vaco), and was 
as white as meal, while awaiting her 
&gt;ver to the :i, whether she would 

him for a husband. Happily, her 
i was in his favour, but she insisted 
.vedding should not take place 
until he and his father had restored the 
royal exile to his former state. 

Jler wMi \vas granted. The king and 
his son assembled all the men of the 
country, set out at night, and took posses 
sion of the palace, before the sisters knew 
that they were attacked. Victory v 
followed by summary justice. The prin- 
ces^ both hanged, and likewise their 

husbands, who possibly thought that they 
were hardly used ; and the bodies of ail 
four were cast into the fields as food for 
beasts and birds. The exile was, of course, 
reseated on his throne. 

Of course, too, the prince married the 
youngest sister, and Gascony still remem 
bers the splendour of the nuptials. Bril 
liant above the rest was the virtuous valet, 
who stood behind the bride s chair, and 
who was ordered by his grateful master to 
choose a handsome wife, and live on an 
equality with his quondam betters for the 
remainder of his days. 
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was a man of the time. 

In these days, he who would succeed in 
any secular profession must not content 
himself with mastering its details; he 
must have some knowledge, however 
superficial, of everything that is passing 
round him; must be seen here and there; 
must be known and spoken of. There is a 
touch of charlatanism in all this, perhaps, 
which may bo distasteful to the earnest 
and the t 1 fill ; but it is essential to 

their welfare and success, and they do 
well to give in to it, and to glide easily 
along with the current. After leaving 

liddleham s that evening, Clei- 
Burton had made his bow to a great lady 



fashion, who was entert; the 

: world and its hangers-on, and ! 
n later on at a club frequented by 
: of the gilded youth of 
I but he was up the next morn 
ing betimes, and by nine o clock had made 
:-ound of the patients in his inm 
hbourhood, had swallowed his break- 
, and was skimming the cont&lt; 
the various newspapers preparatory to 
receiving the visitors, whose knocks were 
already resounding through the house. 
When he had dismissed the last of his 
patients, he started off to meet 
Middleham, by appointment, at St. Yitus s, 
looking in for a few minutes at the private 
view of a picture exhibition on his way ; 
and with all this he was as fresh and un 
wearied, on his arrival at the hospital, as 
though he had just risen from his bed. 

Grace Middleham was punctual to the 
time, though the night had been to her a 
sleepless one. The news brought by Mr. 
Burton on his return, that the sufferer 
was the father of the friend whom she 
had once so tenderly loved, and whose 
disappearance she constantly deplored, 
affected her very deeply. There seemed 
to be a kind of fatality connecting her 
with the Studleys, and the only bright 
gleam in Grace s dark thoughts was 
caused by a ray of hope that, through 
this accidental rencontre, she might once 
more be brought into communication with 
Anne. A slight ray indeed, when she 
remembered that, at the time of their in 
habiting the German household together, 
Anne could not sny positively whether her 
father was or was not alive ; but yet 
(trace had a kind of presentiment that out 
of this evil good would come, and she 
went to her appointment with Clement 
Burton in a hopeful spirit, the reason for 
which she could have explained to none, 
and scarcely could understand herself. 

Mr. Burton received her at the door of 
the hospital, and conducted her to the 
hon- eon s room. "My friend ( 1 han- 

nell wishes us to stop here, Miss Middle- 
ham," he said, " until he has finished his 
rounds ; he will be done in a few minutes, 
and will bring us the last report about the 
patient." 

"How is the poor man doing ? ved 

Glf! 

"About as badly as possible," replied 
Mr. Barton. "There is 710 use in con- 
Ling from you, Miss MiddUhnra, what 

1 me : the old 
life is to be counted by hours. Do not 
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shrink; lie could have lived but a very 
little time, even if this accident had not 
occurred to him. He has been for a long 
time in a deep decline, and the end was 
very close at hand." 

" Does he suffer much ? " asked Grace, 
to whose eyes the tears had risen. 

" Scarcely at all," said Mr. Burton ; 
" the injury done yesterday was to the 
spine, I have heard no particulars from 
Channell or the nurses, but he is probably 
lying in a comatose state, not knowing 
that his life is ebbing away." 

" I have a strong desire to see and 
speak to him," said Grace ; " do you think 
it would be possible ? " 

"We can ask Channell when he comes," 
said Mr. Burton. " There can be no ob 
jection to your seeing him ; but, as to the 
speaking, I doubt whether he would be 
found in a state for much conversation." 

At this point Mr. Channell, a bluff, 
practical young man, entered the room. 
Introduced to Miss Middleham, he im 
mediately began to prove his practi 
cality by offering sherry, and produced a 
black bottle from a cupboard, the open 
door of which revealed glimpses of a large 
assortment of railway literature, a pair of 
boxing-gloves, and a choice collection of 
brier-root pipes. 

" And how is the patient, Channell ? " 
asked Burton, when the preferred refresh 
ment had been declined. 

" Case of hooks, sir," replied Mr. Chan 
nell, who had helped himself. " You will 
excuse me taking a toothful of sherry and 
a biscuit, Miss Middleham, but I have 
been at it since five A.M., when I was 
knocked up by a compound fracture, and 
I have been on the grind ever since to 
say nothing of taking my turn with a man 
who has had an overdose of laudanum, 
and who has been run up and down the 
backyard between two fellows for the last 
three hours." 

" Tell us about this man whom I brought 
in last night, Channell," said Burton, 
marking the look of astonishment on 
Grace s face. " Which of the nurses is in 
attendance on him ? " 

" Well, my boy, not your particular pet, 
Mrs. Gaynor," said Mr. Channell, still 
with his mouthful. " You have stolen her 
away for that special case which you are 
keeping so snug in the suburbs. Oh, I 
don t want to interfere with you, old man, 
he continued, noticing, but misunderstand 
ing a motion of the hand which Burton 
made. " She would be thrown away, I 



know, in a case like this. Mrs. Oliver, 
who is the surgery just now, has got 
ihis old gentleman in hand, and is taking 
very great care of him." 

As Mr. Channell again turned to the cup- 
ooard for refreshment purposes, Clement 
Burton, lowering his voice, said to Grace : 
The case which he mentioned in the 
suburbs is a very sad one, which I have 
intended bringing under your notice, and 
of which I will speak to you some other 
time. By-the-way, Channell," he con 
tinued, in a louder tone, " Miss Middleham 
is anxious to see the patient, and to talk 
with him ; I suppose there would be no 
objection ? " 

" Not the least in the world, so far as I 
am concerned," said Mr. Channell. " Of 
ourse, Miss Middleham knows what to 
xpect not a very lively sight, the Acci 
dent Ward but there is no accounting 
for taste." 

" This is not a mere gratification of idle 
curiosity, my good fellow, you may take 
my word for that," said Mr. Burton, in a 
sharp tone. " Miss Middleham doubtless 
has her reasons for what she proposes. Is 
Mr. Studley wandering still?" 

" Not the least ; sensible as a judge and 
patient as Job," said the house-surgeon. 
" He won t be able to talk much ; but, in 
regard to his senses, he is as fit as a fiddle." 

" We will go to him then, please," said 
Mr. Burton, and they started forth, Mr. 
Channell leading the way. 

The " sister " in charge of the ward came 
out at their entrance from the little sanc 
tum partitioned off for her use in one 
corner of the room, and after exchanging 
a few words with the house-surgeon, ac 
companied them to the bedside which 
they were seeking. As they passed down 
between the rows of beds, the poor patients 
gazed at them with their sunken eyes in 
wonder. To such as had any connection 
with life still left, to those whose glazed 
looks were not fixed upon the ceiling, 
Grace s presence there was a matter of 
astonishment. It was not the regular 
visiting-day they knew that or their 
friends would have come to see them. ; but 
they were too weak to look long or to 
speculate at all ; and the poor pinched 
faces more masks than faces for the most 
part, so completely had the usual expres 
sion faded out of them sank back upon 
the pillows, and the poor feeble brain 
busied itself no more. 

" This is my case," said the house- 
surgeon, as he stopped at the bedside. 
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" Mr. Studloy, here is ;i lady come to Hee 
you." 

Tin; old man started, and raised hin 
as rapidly as his injury would permit. 
Grace, as she seut .-d herself in the chair 
close by, hoard him murmur " Arme," and 
marked the look of disappointment which 
carne over him as his eyes fell upon her. 
Then he muttered, "No; Anne s dead!" 
and relapsed into quiet. 

"I am the lady by whoso horses you 
\vriv knocked down yesterday, Mr. Stud- 
ley," Raid Grace, in trembling tones, "and 
I am come to tell you how grieved I am 
at the accident, and to express rny earnest 
wish that you should be supplied with 
everything that can possibly be of any 
service to you." 

"You are very good," said the old man, 
with a ghastly endeavour to throw some 
thing of his former tone of gallantry into 
his piping voice. " You are very good, but 
there is really no occasion for you to 
trouble yourself ; it was an accident, due, 
I daresay, as much to my own stupidity aa 
to anything else ; and as to being cared 
for, the good people here let me want for 
nothing." 

"Are you in any pain just now, Mr. 
Studley ? " asked the house-surgeon. 

"No, sir, 110," said the old man. "I can 
not, as you are aware, move from this 
position, but I feel no actual pain." 

\Vould you like me to read to you ?" 
asked Grace. 

li You are very kind," said the captain, 
with some hesitation, eying the Bible 
which the nurse had handed to the visitor ; 
" and I shall be very much obliged to you. 
Your voice is soft and sympathetic, and I 
am sure to enjoy it." 

The house-surgeon hurried off to his 
other engagements, and Mr. Burton also 
took his leave, promising to meet Miss 
Middleham at the hospital the next day. 

So soon as they were alone together, 
Grace opened the book and commenced 
reading from the Gospel of St. John. The 
old man listened, at first carelessly, then 
eagerly. The light, worldly expression 
which he had endeavoured to assume died 
out of his face, which for some time bore 
in its place the reflex of strong emotion ; 
gradually the eyes closed, and the sharp- 
outlined features sank into repose. Then 
Grace took her leave, telling Sister Oliver 
to expect her the following day. 

The next morning Mr. Burton was in 
attendance, and received Grace as she 
alighted from her carriage at the hospital- 



door. In answer to her question as to how 
the patient was progressing, he said, " I 
am sorry to say that he is decidedly worse. 
From what Sister Oliver tells me, he seems 
to have been greatly excited by your visit. 
After you were gone he Inquired your name, 
and when he learned it was much troubled, 
and expressed the greatest anxiety to see 
you again. This morning, although much 
weaker, he is somewhat sustained by ex 
citement, and has already once or twice 
asked if you had arrived." 

"That is quite intelligible," said Grace, 
quietly. "I am acquainted with some pas 
sages in this poor man s life, as lie doubt 
less knows matters which I will explain 
to you hereafter, Mr. Burton, and take 
your advice upon. Now, perhaps, we had 
better go to him at once." 

When they reached the bedside, Grace 
noticed a great change in the aspect of the 
patient : his face looked thinner and more 
pinched, and there was an eager, restless 
light in his eyes, and a quivering motion 
of the lips, which it seemed impossible 
for him to control. He struggled to raise 
himself as his visitors approached ; but 
his strength was unequal to the effort, and 
he lay helpless on the pillow. Still his lips 
moved, and Grace bent over him, to catch 
what he said. 

" Alone all alone ! " 

" Not so," said Grace, kindly. " We are 

here with you ; we " But an impatient 

movement of his hand interrupted her. 

"Go go away," were his broken 
words ; his finger pointing, at the same 
time, to Clement Burton, who stood by 
the bedside. 

" He has something to say to you which 
I am not to hear," whispered Mr. Burton 
to her. " I will withdraw, but shall remain 
within call ; he is merely kept up now by 
unnatural excitement, and might swoon at 
any moment." 

" We are alone now," said Grace, bend 
ing over the bed ; " if there is anything 
you wish to say to me." 

" Closer closer," he said, with a down 
ward motion of his hand. Grace bent her 
head until it almost touched the pillow, 
bringing her ear to the old man s mouth. 
Then he whispered, "Are you the Miss 
Middleham who went to school with my 
daughter Anne ? 

" Yes," replied Grace, in the same tone, 
" I am; she was my dearest friend." 

" A good girl," he moaned. Then, a 
sharp spasm sweeping over his face, "I 
killed her ! I drove her to her death." 
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" Stay," said Grace, remembering her 
old suspicions, which. Anne would never 
verify or speak about. "Whatever you 
may have done, you are, as I believe, 
wrongfully accusing yourself now. So 
far as I know, Anne is not dead." 

" Oh yes, "he moaned, feebly. "Hunted 
out of life, she drowned herself long ago, 
at Boulogne." 

" Not so," said Grace, quickly ; " she 
escaped thence to Paris, where she met 
me. For more than a year afterwards we 
lived together in Germany ; she all the 
time in dread of discovery by you, or 
some one who had known her in former 
days." 

"Anne alive ! " the old rrmn cried, with 
another fruitless attempt to raise himself. 
" She is not with you now, or she would 
be here." Then, his voice sinking to the 
faintest whisper, "Or, perhaps perhaps 
she won t forgive me ? " 

" Do not think that," said Grace, 
eagerly, " do not think that. If she 
knew of the position in which you a,re 
placed, she would be here at your bedside ; 
but she is not living with me now ; I have 
not seen her for months." 

" You you did not desert her," he 
muttered, with an imploring look ; " you 
are too much of an angel for that." 

"No," said Grace, " she left me ; I will 
tell you how. I came to England without 
her, and, all unknown to her, was engaged 
to ba married to a Mr. Heath George 
Heath." 

A sharp cry broke from the old man s 
lips, and rang through the ward. Mr. 
Burton hurried to the bed ; but Studley, 
recovering himself, signed that he should 
retire. " I will fetch him a cordial," 
whispered the surgeon. " And, see, my 
good friend," he added, addressing the 
patient, "you must not speak again until 
you have swallowed a draught which I 
will bring you." 

"I could not help it," murmured 
Studley, when they were alone together. 
" That villain s name Tell me more." 

"Hash !" whispered Grace; "you must 
mind the doctor s orders." And with a 
childlike obedience he held his peace, and 
fell a-thinking. 

It had come to him at last, then ! He 
was dying, he knew that. Dying in a hos 
pital bed, he, Ned Studley, who had once 
That was a strange fate that sent his 
death to him through the means of the 
niece of the man he had helped to rob. 
Old Middleham and Loddonford and 



Anne s face at the window ! What did 
they say about Anne ? that she was not 
dead. He was glad to hear that. It was 
a relief to think that her self-destruction 
could not be laid to him. And yet, what 
could have become of her ? How could 
this fair young girl at his bedside be 
associated with that villain Heath ? He 
must know all ! 

The cordial came just in time, and re 
stored the consciousness which was fast 
ebbing. As soon as Mr. Burton had ad 
ministered it he retired, and again left 
Grace alone with the patient. " Do yon 
wish me to tell you more about Anne ?" 
she said. " Are you sure you are strong 
enough to hear it ? " 

" Yes," he muttered, " go on let me 
know all." 

" I told you that I was engaged to Mr. 
Heath," Grace continued. "At first, I 
did not mention tho fact to Anne, but 
there was no necessity that I knew of for 
keeping the matter secret, and I wrote to 
inform her of it. She was then living in 
the German home which we had made for 
ourselves with my old aunt, but within a 
week of my writing she appeared before 
me in my London house. She told me 
that my aunt, who had long been ill, was 
in a dying state, and desired particularly 
to see me ; and her pleadings had such 
effect on me, that I consented to return 
with her to Germany. We started, but 
when we were arrived at Brussels, she con 
fessed that she had been deceiving me, and 
that the real object of her taking me away 
from London was to break off my engage 
ment with George Heath, and place me 
beyond his power." 

A sigh of relief broke from the old man, 
and a smile played over his lips. 

" She told me she had seen Mr. Heath," 
Grace continued, "and by some influence, 
which was to me inexplicable, and about 
which she would say nothing, she had in 
duced him to give up all claim to my hand 
nay, more, she showed me a 1 otter in 
which he voluntarily abandoned the en 
gagement." 

" Good girl ! " murmured the old man ; 
"always brave always true ! " 

"Yes," said Grace; "I have come to 
think since, that by that act Anne rendered 
me the greatest possible service, and pre 
vented my life from becoming" a burden 
and a misery to me. But I did not think 
so then ; I was utterly annoyed with what 
I chose to consider her interference with 
my plans. She confessed that, during the 
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time when she ami you were together 

hon!, she hud known 

Mr. I ! -aged to liim, mid 

this knowledge rendered me doubl)- ;u 
I vainl ivoured to hide my feel- 

but it was iinpe Amu- saw tint I 

i wounded, and a cold 
\\- up In t ween us which both felt 
unbearable. One morning she disappeared, 
leaving behind her a letter informing me 
that she could endnr&gt; . isting state of 

things no longer, and that search for her 
would b&lt;&gt; useless, as she had determined 
henceforth to be alone in the world. From 
tint day to this, though I have, taken 
il le means to learn her where 
abouts, I have heard nothing of her." 

ed speaking, Grace s 
voii broken, and her checks were 

wet with tears. The old man, too, was 
strongly moved. Bending her ear close 
towards him, Grace could catch the words, 
" My poor Anne ! mv brave girl ! " 

"Shall I call the "doctor ?" said Grace, 
looking with alarm at the change in his 
face, over which an ashy gravness was 
spreading. 

"No," ho mnttered, "not yet; listen to 
me ; I can tell you the secret of Anne s in 
fluence over that villain, and where she 
had the power of making him desist from 
his i)l:!ii. Anne my poor Anne, is George 
J I. Ah s wife." 

" His wife?" repeated Grace, almost in 
articulately, her tongue and lips becoming 
suddenly parched. " Anne married to 
George Heath? When was this brought 
about. ? Was it of her own free will ? Tell 
7ne. [ implore you." 

I!ut the excitement of the news which 
he had heard, combined with the effort of 
speaking, had been too much for the old 
nnn, and he lay back upon the pillow, 
seemingly without the power of utterance. 
Once or twice his lips parted and his 
eyes opened, but the attempt to rouse him- 
Kelf was ineffectual, and with a deep sigh 
.vooned away. 

dr.. -oned to Mr. Burton, who was 

by her side in an instant. His glance at 
her betrayed some astonishment at finding 
her so much distressed, but his attention 
was at once absorbed by the patient, to 
whom he administered restoratr, 

After a tii old man revived, and 

rig draco still seated at his bedside, 
made a further effort to speak to her. 

But hi re l t Burton intervened. 

" 1 must assort my authority now," 
whispered, "my dear Miss Middleham, and 



you must go away," he said. "This poor 
s in a most critical state, and 
perfect repose is essential to him." 

" M-i y I r.i.f, a-k him one question?" 
said Gr:i 

"Not one," slid Mr. Burton. " If \ 
do not mind confiding it to me, I will 
promise yon that, should lie ;it all be 
in a fit state to reply, it shall be put to 
him." 

" I want to know two things from him," 
said Grace. "When was Anne Studley 
mrirried to George Heath, and where? 

" You may rely upon my asking him," 
said Mr. Burton. " I do not suggest t 
you should come here to-morrow, as I 
think these interviews are somewhat ex 
hausting to the poor man, but I will call at 
your house and let you know the result." 

The news which Grace had hear 
her very strongly ; the idea that Anne had 
been married to George Heath had n&lt; 
entered her mind. When her friend 
had confessed she had been engaged to 
Mr. Heath, Grace thought the explana 
tion of the circumstance was to be looked 
for in the close business alliance which, as 
she had learned from Anne, existed between 
Heath and Captain Studley. But it was 
scarcely likely that Anne would have gone 
the length of permitting herself to be 
married, and thus bound down for life to 
this man, unless something of vital im 
portance was dependent on the fulfilment 
of the contract. Anne, herself, had more 
than once allowed that her father was 
utterly unscrupulous, and it was probable 
that he would shrink very little where the 
advancement of his own interest was con 
cerned. What could have prompted such 
a step ? Grace thought. However, she 
would know the next day, when Clement 
Burton came. 

( i race was, however, doomed to disap 
pointment. Mr. Burton arrived according 
to promise, but from his first words she 
learned that, for the present at least, she 
was destined to remain in ignorance of 
what she so much desired to know. 

"I should have executed your corn- 
ion," he said, "if I had had the 
chance, but you will have to go to some 
one else for your information. Poor old 
Studley died last night, tranquilly and 
without pain ; but also without ever 
having been sufficiently conscious, since 
your departure, to understand anything 
that might have been said to him." 

Grace Middleham was great !v i -tressed 
at this news. Though she had i ell 
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known that the old man s recovery was 
impossible, it was yet a shock to her to 
hear of his death. All chance of getting 
any news of Anne was now as far from 
her as ever, and she must bear the bitter 
self-reproach which her wayward conduct 
towards her friend had imposed upon her, 
without any opportunity for confessing 
that she had at last learned to estimate 
Anne s devotion and self-sacrifice in their 
proper light. 

Clement Burton had marked the tears 
stealing down Grace s cheeks, and was 
moved, as most men would be, at such a 
sight. 

" I am afraid, Miss Middleham," said 
he, " that your not getting the information 
you sought for is of more importance than 
it seems, and that you are really distressed 
for want of it." 

With all her wealth and position, Grace 
had no one throughout the whole of her 
acquaintance ranking as a friend, and 
there was something in Clement Burton s 
voice and manner which invited confidence. 
" You are right, Mr. Burton," said 
Grace ; " the information which I hoped to 
obtain from that poor dead man would 
have been very valuable to me, for by it I 
should probably have been enabled to 
make amends for an error, and to make 
restitution in a matter which has long 
weighed on my conscience. As it is, I do 
not know how to act." 

" If my advice, as a practical man of 
the world not unaccustomed to facing diffi 
culties, would be of any use to yon," said 
Clement, " I need scarcery say it is heartily 
at your service." 

He spoke with greater warmth and ear 
nestness than he had intended. The sight 
of Grace in tears, and apparently in mental 
distress, had touched him to the quick. 
Hitherto, he had only known her in the 
sunshine and heyday of her happiness ; 
and, even then, his interest in her had 
been warm and eager. He had not the 
remotest notion of avowing it, however, or 
even of hinting at its existence ; he knew 
too well the difference between their for 
tunes, and he was far too independent and 
self-reliant to give himself to say nothing 
of others cause for suspecting that he 
was endeavouring to marry the handsome 
heiress. But these tears had taken him 
unawares, and he spoke more naturally 
and less guardedly than he had heretofore. 
"You are very good," said Grace, look 



ing at him frankly. " I have need of an 
adviser, and I do not know where I should 
find one who would be not merely as sym 
pathetic but as trustworthy as yourself. 
You must prepare yourself to listen to a 
long and somewhat complicated story." 

Without further preface, Grace com 
menced her narration. She told Mr. 
Burton of her first making acquaintance 
with Anne Studley,^7^hen they were quite 
little children together, at Chapone House, 
and of the affection which had sprung np 
between them, and ripened and endured 
until the day of saying farewell to the 
Misses Griggs, and going on their sepa 
rate errands into the world. Then Grace 
alluded to the advertisement in the 
Times, the sight of which brought her 
from Bonn to Paris, and described her 
meeting with Anne at the Hotel de 
Lille. She did not disguise from Clement 
Burton that Anne had given no expla 
nation of her life during the interval, 
and it always seemed desirous that no 
allusion should be made to it. Then 
came the description of the days passed in 
the German home, and of the admirable 
manner in which Anne had assumed the 
character of Waller, and had devoted her 
self to the invalid. The episode of Grace s 
London life was but lightly touched on ; 
but, knowing the necessity that her in 
tended adviser should be aware of all that 
had happened, she dwelt upon the fact of 
her engagement with Mr. Heath, though 
admitting that the regard which she ima 
gined to have for him could not stand 
subsequent analysis. Then came the 
story of Anne s sudden arrival; of the 
avowal made at Brussels ; and of the letter 
found after her departure from Bonn. 

" You will now see, Mr. Burton," said 
Grace, as she concluded, "the bearing of 
the two questions which I asked you to 
put to the poor old man who died last 
night. It is most important that I should 
know where Anne Studley is. Having 
heard my story, can you suggest any means 
likely to produce the information ? " 

" Why not repeat the Tocsin advertise 
ment in the Times ? " said Mr. Burton. 

" I have done so on several occasions," 
I replied Grace, " within the last few months, 
but all without effect." 

Mr. Burton was silent for a few moments, 
deep in thought. Then his face lighted up 
as he said, "I have it ! Why not advertise at 
once, and boldly, for George Heath s wife ?" 
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IN how few cases would the power to 
" see oursel s as ithers see us " be other 
than a very malevolent and wicked fairy- 
like gift ! And, perhaps, the discovery of 
the real reasons why our friends like us, 
would not be the least mortifying part of 
the revelation. 

Now, the Bodkins liked Miss Chubb. 
But they did not like her for her manners, 
her knowledge of the usages of polite 
society, her highly respectable clerical 
connections, or the little gummed-down 
curls on her forehead ; on all of which 
Chubb prided herself. 

Dr. Bo Ikin liked her principally because 
she was :in old acquaintance. It pleased 
him to sec various people, and to do and 
say various things daily, often for no better 
reason than that he had seen the same 
people, and done and said the same things 
yesterday, and throughout a long, back 
ward-reaching chain of yesterdays. Mrs. 
ikin liked her because she was good- 
natured, and neither strong-minded nor 

-willed enough to domineer &gt; 
her. Minnie liked her because she found 
her peculiarities very amusing. 

" Miss Chubb has the veriest rag-bag of 
a mind," said Minnie, "and pulls out of 
it, i w and then, unexpected scraps 

of vce as other folks display hits 

of knowledge, in the oddest way ! " She 

M often endure to listen to ? 
Chubb s ehaft-r. when the talk of wiser 

plo irritated her i And Mi; 

would speak with Miss Chubb on many 



\iv. 



subjects more unreservedly than she did 
with any other of her acquaintance. 

" What Minnie Bodkin can find in that 
affected old maid, to have her so much 
with her when she is so reserved and 
stand-offish to to quite superior persons, 
and nearer her own age, I am at a loss to 
understand ! " Violet McDougall would 
say, tossing her thin spiral ringlets. And 
Rose, the bitterer of the two, would make 
answer, raspingly : " Why, Miss Chubb 
toadies her, my dear. That s the secret. 
Poor Minnie! "Of course one wishes to 
make every allowance for her afflicted 
state; but there are limits. Miss Chubb 
is almost a fool, and that suits poor dear 
Minnie s domineering spirit." 

Unconscious of these and similar com 
ments, Minnie and Miss Chubb continued 
to be very good friends. 

There sat Miss Chubb in Dr. Bodkin s 
drawing-room one Saturday about noon ; 
her round face beaming, and her fat fingers 
covered with huge old-fashioned rings, 
busily engaged in some bright-coloured 
worsted work. She had come early, and 
was to have luncheon with Mrs. Bodkin 
and Minnie, and was a good deal elated by 
the privilege, although she did her best to 
repress any ebullition of her good spirits, 
and to assume the languishing air which. 
hose to consider peculiarly geni 

Minnie and Miss Chubb were alone. 
Mrs. Bodkin was " busy." Mrs. Bodkin 
was nearly always " busy." She super 
intended the machinery of her household 
vt ry effectively. But she was one of t! 
&gt;ons whose labours meet with scant 

ition. Dr. Bodkin had u 
me;: that his wife liked to be fns-inga: 
in kitchen :unl BJ mi, and that she 

did a groat deal more tl. :iry. 

but, then d her." He 
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very much liked order, punctuality, 
economy, and good cookery ; and since 
it " amused " Laura to supply Mm with 
these, the combination was at once for 
tunate and satisfactory. 

"My dear Minnie," said Miss Chuhb, 
raising her eyes to the ceiling with a lan 
guishing glance, which would have been 
more effective had it not been invariably 
accompanied by an odd wrinkling up of 
the nose, " did you ever, in all your days, 
hear of anything so extraordinary as the 
appearance of those Methodist people at 
church on Sunday ? 

" It was strange." 

" Strange ! My dear love, it was amazing. 
But it ought to be a matter of congratula 
tion to us all, to see Dissenters embracing 
the canons of the Church ! And the 
Methodists, especially, are such dreadful 
people. I believe they think nothing of 
foaming at the month, and going into con 
vulsions, in the open chapel. I wonder if 
those Maxfields felt anything of the kind 
on Sunday ? It would have been a terrible 
thing, my dear, if they had had to be carried 
out on stretchers, or anything of that sort. 
What would Dr. Bodkin have said ? " 

" I don t think there s any fear of papa s 
sermons throwing anybody into convul 
sions." 

" Of course not, my dear child. Pray 
don t imagine that I hinted at such a 
thing. No, no ; Dr. Bodkin is ever gen 
tlemanlike, ever soothing and composing, 
in the pulpit. But people, you know, who 
have been used to convulsions they really 
might not be able to leave them off all at 
once. You may smile, my dear Minnie ; 
but I assure you that such things have 
been known to become quite chronic. 
And, once a thing gets to be chronic " 

Miss Chubb left her sentence unfinished, 
as she often did ; but remained with an 
expressive countenance, which suggested 
horrible results from " things " getting to 
be chronic. 

" It seems an odd caprice of Fate," said 
Minnie, who had been pursuing her own 
reflections, " that, no sooner do I make 
Rhoda Maxfield s acquaintance, for the 
sole reason that she is a Methodist, than 
she and her family turn into orthodox 
church people." 

" People will say you converted her, 
my dear." 

"I daresay they will, as it isn t true." 

" Now, I wonder who did convert 
them." 

" If you care to know, I think I can tell 



you that the real reason why Maxficld left 
the Wesleyans, was a quarrel he had with 
their preacher. My maid Jane has a 
brother who belongs to the society; and 
he gave her an account of the matter." 

" Dear, dear ! You don t say so ! Of 
course, the preacher is furious ? Those 
kind of Ranters are very violent some 
times. I remember, when I was quite a 
girl, a man on a tub, who used to scream 
and use the most dreadful language. So 
much so, that poor papa forbade our going 
within earshot of him." 

" No ; David Powell is not furious. I 
am told that he astonished some of the 
more bigoted of his flock, by reminding 
them that they ought to have charity 
enough to believe that a man may worship 
acceptably in any Christian community." 

" Did he, really ? Now, that positively 
was very proper of the man, and very 
right. Quite right, indeed." 

" So that I think we may assume that 
he is on the road to Heaven, Methodist 
though he be." 

Oh, Minnie ! " 

" Does that shock you, Miss Chubb ? 

" Well, my dear, yes ; it does, rather. 
My family has been connected with the 
Church for generations. And one doesn t 
like to hear Dr. Bodkin s daughter talk of 
being sure that a Dissenter is on the road 
to Heaven." 

Minnie lay back on her sofa, and looked 
at Miss Chubb complacently bending over 
her knitting. Gradually the look of amused 
scorn on Minnie s face softened into me 
lancholy thoughtfulness. She wondered 
how David Powell would have met such 
an observation as Miss Chnbb s. He had 
to deal with even narrower and more igno 
rant minds than hers. What method did 
he take to touch them ? To Minnie it all 
seemed very hopeless, so long as men and 
women continued to be such as those she 
saw around her. And yet this preacher 
did move them very powerfully. If she 
could but meet him face to face, and have 
speech with him ! 

There was one person to whom she was 
strongly impelled to detail her perplexities, 
and to express her fluctuating feelings and 
opinions on more momentous subjects than 
she had ever yet spoken with him upon. 
But there were a hundred little counter 
impulses pulling against this strong one, 
and holding it in check. 

Miss Chubb s voice broke in upon her 
meditations by uttering loudly the name 
that was in Minnie s mind. 
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" My dear, \ think it s quite a case with 
Mr. Diamond." 

Minnie hound; and 

mrninij blush which was BO rare 

;ui miieh with her, covered her 

oin brow to chin. Mi.ss Chubb s 

"ii her ki. When, 

BT a short pans--, R] il them. to 

lite pale 

(in. She met Miss Chubb with 

bright, steady eyes, a thought more wide 
open than usual. 

she 



How do you 

ly. 



mean a case 



" I me. ui, in)- dear, a case of falling, or 
having fallen, in hive." 

The white lids drooped a little over the 
beautiful eyes, and a look, partly of j 
sure, partly of fluttered surprise, swept 
over Minnie s face, as the breeze sweeps 
over a corn-field, touching it with shifting 
lights and shadows. 

"What nonsense!" she said, in a little 
uncertain voice, unlike her usual clear 
ton 

Now, my dear Minnie, I must beg to 
differ. I might give up my judgment to 
you on a point of of " (Miss Chubb 
hesitated a long time here, for she found 
it extremely difficult to think of any sub- 
on which she, didn t know best) "on 
a point of the dead languages, for instance. 
15nt on this point I maintain that I have a 
certain penetration and coo-doyl. And I 
pay that it is a case with Mr. Diamond 
and little Ilhoda at least on his side. 
And of course she would be ready to jump 
out of her skin for joy, only I don t think 
the idea has entered into her head as 
yet. How should it, in her station ? Of 
course -- . But as to him -- ! If I 
: read a human countenance in my life, 
he admires her oh, over head and ears ! 
To see him staring at her from behind 
your sofa when she sits by Mrs. Erring- 
ton- -! No, no, my dear; depend upon 
it. I am correct. And I don t know but 
what it might do very well, because, 
although educated, Mr. Diamond is a r 
of no birth. And the girl is pretty, jind 
will have all old Max s savings. So that 
really -- " 

Thus, and much more in the same dis 
jointed fashion, Miss Chubb. 

Minnie felt like one who is conscious 

of having swallowed a deadly but slow 

ui. For the present there is no pain; 

only a horrib! -ion of 

I \vher -in. 

Some faculties of her niin , .ed 



curiously numb. But the active part of 
it a 1 the truth of what had been 

" j- 

3 Chubb paused at last breathless. 
Y"ou look C," she said. 

"Have I tired y Irs. Bodkin will 

scold me if I h 

" No ; you have not tired me. But I 
;k I will go e in my own 

room. Tell mamma I don t want any 
lunch. Please ring for J 

Mrs. Bodkin came into the room in her 
qirck, s way. She had heard the 

bell. Minnie reiterated her wish to be 
wheeled into her own room, and left quiet. 
She spoke briefly and peremptorily, and 
her desire was promptly complied with. 

"I never cross her, or talk to her much 
when she is not feeling well," whispered 
Mrs. Bodkin to Miss Chubb ; thereby 
checking a lively stream of suggestions, 
regrets, and inquiries which the spinster 
was beginning to pour forth in her most 
girlish manner. 

" There, my darling," .- r mother, 

preparing to close the door of Minnie s 
room softly. " If any of the Saturday 
people come I shall say you are not well 
enough to see them to-day." 

"No!" cried Minnie, with sharp de 
cisiveness. "I -wish to come into the 
drawing-room by and by. Don t send 
them away. It will be Algy s last Satur 
day. I mean to come into the drawing- 
room." 

CUAlThTv XII. 

Mixxn:. during the hour s quiet solitude 

which was hers before the Saturday gin 

began to arrive, got her thoughts into 

some clear order, and began to look things 

in the face. She did not look far ahead ; 

merely kept her attention fixed on that 

which the next few hours might hold for 

her. She pictured to 1 she 

would say, and even how she would look. 

Cost what it might, no t f her real 

mid appear. . Her heart might 

1, but none should pee the wound. 

could not yet t elf how d&lt; 

the hurt was. She won it, 

would not probe it. Not yet ! That should 

fterwards; p ;he long dim 

hours of her sl&lt; 

She put on her f pride, and 

braced up her ner\ I rained 

excitement. And then, af ort 

seemed to h no 

fight to be fought, no strr 
The social atmosphere among her visitors 



a 
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that Saturday afternoon was as mildly 
relaxing as the breath of a misty wood 
land landscape in autumn, and Minnie 
felt her Spartan mood melting beneath it. 
Whether it were due to the influence of 
Dr. Bodkin s presence (the doctor usually 
spent the Saturday half-holiday in his 
study, preparing the morrow s sermon ; 
or, it may be, occasionally reading the 
newspaper, or even taking a nap) or 
whether it were the shadow of Algernon s 
approaching departure, the fact was that 
the little company appeared depressed, and 
attuned to melancholy. 

Rhoda Maxfield was not there. She 
had privately told Algy that she could 
not bear to be present among his friends 
on that last Saturday. " They will be 
saying good-bye to you, and and all 
that," said the girl, with quivering lip. 
" And I know I should burst out crying 
before them all." Whereupon Algy had 
eagerly commended her prudent resolution 
to stay at home. 

No other of the accustomed frequenters 
of the Bodkins drawing-room was absent. 
The doctor s was the only unusual presence 
in the little assembly. He stood in his 
favourite attitude on the hearth, and 
surveyed the company as if they had been 
a class called up for examination. Mr. 
Diamond sat beside Miss Bodkin s sofa, 
and was, perhaps, a thought more grave 
and silent than usual. 

Minnie lay with half-closed eyes on her 
sofa, and felt almost ashamed of the 
proud resolutions she had been making. 
It seemed very natural to be silently 
miserable. No one appeared to expect 
her to be anything else. If she had even 
begun to cry, as Miss Chubb did when 
Algernon went to the piano and sang 
" Auld Lang Syne," it would have excited 
no wondering remark. 

Pathos was not Algy s forte in general, 
but circumstances gave a resistless effect 
to his song. The tears ran down Miss 
Chubb s cheeks, so copiously, as to imperil 
the little gummed curls that adorned her 
face. Even the Reverend Peter Warlock, 
who was a little jealous of Algy s high 
place in Miss Bodkin s good graces, 
exhibited considerable feeling on this 
occasion, and joined in the chorus "For 
au auld la ang syne, my friends," with 
his deep bass voice, which had a hollow 
tone like the sound of the wind in the 
belfry of St. Chad s. 

Here Mrs. Errington s massive placidity 
became useful. She broke the painful 



pause which ensued upon the last note of 
the song, by asking Dr. Bodkin, in a 
sonorous voice, if he happened to be 
acquainted with Lord Seely s remarkably 
brilliant pamphlet on the dog-tax. 

" No," replied the doctor, shaking his 
head slowly and emphatically, as who 
should say that he challenged society to 
convict him of any such acquaintance. 

It did not at all matter to Mrs. Erring- 
ton whether he had or had not read the 
pamphlet in question, the existence of 
which, indeed, had only come to her own 
knowledge that morning, by the chance 
inspection of an old newspaper, that had 
been hunted out to wrap some of Algy s 
belongings in. What the good lady had at 
heart was the introduction of Lord Seely s 
name, in whose praise she forthwith began 
a flowing discourse. 

This brought Miss Chubb, figuratively 
speaking, to her legs. She always a little 
resented Mrs. Errington s aristocratic pre 
tensions, and was accustomed to oppose to 
them the fashionable reminiscences of her 
sole Londdn season, which had been passed 
in an outwardly smoke-blackened and in 
wardly time-tarnished house in Manches 
ter-square, whereof the upper floors had 
been hired furnished for a term, by the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Plumbunn. 
And the bishop s lady had " chaperoned " 
Miss Chubb to such gaieties as seemed not 
objectionable to the episcopal mind. As 
the rose-scent of youth still clung to the 
dry and faded memories of that time, 
Miss Chubb always recurred to them with 
pleasure. 

Having first carefully wiped away her 
tears by the method of pressing her hand 
kerchief to her eyes and cheeks as one 
presses blotting-paper to wet ink, so as not 
to disturb the curls, Miss Chubb plunged, 
with happy flexibility of mood, into the 
midst of a rout at Lady Tubville s, nor 
paused until she had minutely described 
five of the dresses worn on that occasion, 
including her own and the bishopess s, 
from shoe to head-dress. 

Mrs. Errington came in ponderously. 
" Tubville ? I don t know the name. It 
isn t in Debrett." 

" And hen the supper ! " pursued Miss 
Chubb, ignoring Debrett. " Such refine 
ment, together with such luxury ! It 
was a banquet for Lucretius." 

" What, what ? " exclaimed the doctor 
in his sharp, scholastic key. He had been 
conversing in a low voice with Mr. War 
lock, but the Latin name caught his ear. 
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"la - upper, I &gt;r. liodkin, 

the lioi; ler of long. 1 never 

shiill forget it. Although I didn t 
imirli of it, tu lio sure. .Just a sip of 
.lid a taste of of What 
tli;it delightful* thing, with 
1 h;tt they give at ball 

suj&gt;] Vo vo What is it ? " 

" Vol-i! : " suggested Algy, at a 



"Ah! &gt;;&gt;. Yea ; you will excuse 

iny correcting you, Algernon, but that is 
the French pronunciation. .lust one i 
of vol-o-voo was all that I partook of; but 
theelegance thepla o bouquets, 

and the absolute paraphernalia of -wax- 
lights ! It was a scene for young Romance 
it on ! " 

" Hut what had Lucretius to do with 
it? " per.-isted the doctor. 

s Chubb looked up, and shook her 
forefinger archly. 

" X. w. Dr. Bodkin, I will not bo cate- 

ed ; you can t give me an imposition, 

you know. And as to Lucretius, beyond 

I that he was a Roman emperor, 

who ate and drunk a great deal, I honestly 

own that 1 know very little about 

him." 

This time the doctor was effectually 
silenced. He stood with his eyes rolling 
from Mr. Diamond to the curate, and from 
the curate to Algy, as though mutely pro 
testing against the utterance of such things 
under the very roof of the grammar school. 
But he said not a syllable. 

Mr. Diamond had looked at Minnie with 
an amused smile, expecting to meet an 
veriug glance of amusement at Miss 
Chubb s speech. But the fringed eyelids 
hung heavily over the beautiful dark eyes, 
which were wont to meet his own with 
; i ojiick sympathy. Mr. Diamond felt 
a little shock of disappointment. Without 
giving himself much account of the matter, 
he had come to consider Miss Bodkin and 
himself ;is the only two persons in the 
little coterie, who had an intellectual point 
of view in common on many topics. The 
circumstance tVit Mis&gt; Hodkiu was a very 
beautiful and interesting woman, certainly 
added a flattering charm to this communion 
of minds. He had almost grown to look 
upon her attention and sympathy as things 
.iliurly his own things to which he 
had a right. And the uusmilintr, list 

B which now met. his ira/e, gave him the 
same blank feeling that we experience on 
finding a well-known window accustomed 
to present gay flowers to the \ -by, 



all at OB death-like with a down- 

drawn ghastly blind. 

.Mr. Diamond looked at Minnie again, 
and was struck with the e-xpression of 
MilYering on her face. He knew she dis 
liked being condoled with about her health; 
so he said gently, li I think Errington s 
departure is depressing us all. ; &gt;liss 

Bodkin looks dull." 

Minnie lifted her eyelids now, and 1 
wan look of suffering was rather enhanced 
by the view of those bright, wistful eyes. 

"I think Errington is an enviable 
fellow," continued Mr. Diamond. 

" So do I. He is going away." 

"That s a hard saying for us, who are 
to remain behind, Mi.-s Bodkin! But I 
meant arid I think you know that I meant 
he is enviable because he will be so 
much regretted." 

" 1 don t know that he will be so much 
regretted." 

"Surely Why, one fair lady has 

even been shedding tears ! " 

"Oh, Miss Chubb? Yes; but that 
proves very little. The good soul is always 
overstocked with sentiment, and will use 
any friend as a waste-pipe to gut rid of her 
superfluous emotion." 

" Well, I should have made no doubt 
that you would be sorry, Miss Bodkiu." 

" Sorry ! Yes ; I am sorry. That is to 
say, I shall miss Algernon. He is so 
clever, and bright, and gay, and dif 
ferent from all our Whitford mortal-;. 
But for himself, I think one ought to be 
glad. Papa says, and you say, and I say 
myself, that his journey to London on such 
slender encouragement is a wild -go 
chase. But, after all, why not ? \Vild 
-e must be better to chase than tame 
ones." 

" Not so easy to catch, nor so well 
worth the catching, though," said Mr. 
Diamond, smiling. 

" I said nothing about catching. The 
hunting is the sport. If a good fat go 
had been all that was wanted, Mr. Fil- 
thorpe, of Bristol, offered him that ; and 
even, 1 believe, ready roasted. But if 
I were a man, I think I would rather hunt 
down my wild goose for myself." 

" You had better not let Erringt.m L&lt; 
your theory about the pleasures of &gt;vild- 
hunting." 

" Because he is apt enough for the sport 
iy : " 

"N not preci.-ely. But he would take 
advantage of jour pi char., 

any hunting which it suited him to under- 
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take, and thus give an air of impulse and 
romance to, perhaps, a very prosaic am 
bition, very deliberately pursued." 

"I wonder why ," said Minnie, and 
then stopped suddenly. 

" Yes ! You wonder why ?" 

"No, I wonder no longer. I think I 
understand." 

" Miss Bodkin is pleased to be oracular," 
said Mr. Diamond, with a careless smile ; 
and then he moved away towards the 
piano, where Mrs. Bodkin was playing a 
quaint sonata of Clementi, and stood 
listening with a composed, attentive face. 
Nevertheless, he felt some curiosity about 
the scope of Minnie s unfinished sentence. 

The sentence, if finished, would have run 
thus : "I wonder why you are so hard on 
Algernon!" But with the utterance of 
the first words an explanation of Diamond s 
severe judgment darted into her mind. 
Might he not have some feeling of jealousy 
towards Algernon ? (Miss Chubb s words 
were lighting up many things. Probably 
the good little woman had never in her 
life before said anything .of such illumin 
ating power.) Yes ; Diamond must be 
jealous. Algernon had unrivalled oppor 
tunities of attracting pretty Rhoda s at 
tention. Nay, had he not attracted it 
already ? Minnie recalled little words, 
little looks, little blushes, which seemed to 
point to the real nature of Rhoda s feeling 
for Algernon. Rhoda did not no ; she 
surely did not care for Matthew Diamond. 
Minnie had a momentary elation of heart 
as she thus assured herself, and at the 
same time she felt an impulse of scorn for 
the girl who could disregard the love of 
such a man, as though it were a valueless 
trifle. But, then, did Rhoda know ? did 
Rhoda guess ? And then Minnie, suddenly 
checking her eager mental questioning in 
mid-career, turned her fiery scorn against 
herself for her pitiful weakness. 

As she lay there so graceful and out 
wardly tranquil, whilst the studied, passion 
less turns and phrases of old Clementi 
trickled from, the keys, she had hot fits of 
raging wounded pride, and cold shudders 
of deadly depression. The numb listless- 
ness which had shielded her at the begin 
ning of the afternoon had disappeared 
during her short conversation with Dia 
mond. She was sensitive now to a thousand 
stinging thoughts. 

What a fool she had been ! What a 
poor, blind fool ! She tried to remember 
all the details of the past days. Did others 
see what Miss Chubb had seen in Diamond s 



face ? And had she Minnie Bodkin, who 
prided herself on her keen observation, her 
cleverness, and her power of reading 
motives had she been the only one to 
miss this obvious fact ? She had been 
deluding herself with the thought that 
Matthew Diamond came and sat beside 
her couch, and talked, and smiled for her 
sake ! Poor fool ! Why, did not his fre 
quent visits date from the time when 
Rhoda s visits had begun, too ? It was 
all clear enough now ; so clear, that the 
self-delusion which had blinded her 
seemed to have been little short of mad 
ness. " As if it were possible that a ma,n 
should waste his love on me ! " she thought 
bitterly. 

At that moment she caught Mr. War 
lock s eyes mournfully fixed upon her. 
His gaze irritated her unendurably. " Am 
I so pitiable a spectacle ? " she asked her 
self. " Is my folly written on my face, 
that that idiot stares at me in wonder and 
compassion ? " 

Minnie gave him one of her haughtiest 
and coldest glances, and then turned away 
her head. 

Poor Mr. Warlock ! It must be owned 
that there are strange, cruel pangs un 
justly inflicted and suffered in this world, 
by the most civilised persons. 

The little party broke up sooner than 
usual. The dispirited tone with which it 
had begun continued to the end. Algernon 
made his farewells to Miss Chubb, Mr. 
Warlock, Mr. Diamond, and Dr. Bodkin. 
But to Minnie he whispered, " I will run 
in once more on Monday to say good-bye 
to your mother and to you, if I may." 

The rest departed almost simultaneously. 
Matthew Diamond lingered an instant at 
the door of the drawing-room, to say to 
Mrs. Bodkin, " I hope this is not to be the 
last of our pleasant Saturdays, although 
we are losing Errington ? " 

It was an unusual sort of speech from 
the reserved, shy tutor, who carried his 
proud dread of being thought officious or 
intrusive to such a point, that Minnie was 
wont to say, laughingly, that Mr. Diamond s 
diffidence was haughtier than anyone else s 
disdain. 

Mrs. Bodkin smiled, well pleased. " Oh, 
I hope not, indeed ! " she said, in her quick, 
low accents. " Minnie ! Do you hear 
what Mr. Diamond is saying ? " 

Minnie did not answer. She thought 
how happy this wish of his to keep up 
" our pleasant Saturdays " would have 
made her yesterday ! 
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ii whoso heads do 
ir shoulders," tho Arabs 

d for their ]&lt; 

cd travels. To the Arab, the - 
life il by other 

To " keep m 

simple instinct. Long before th" rise of 

scent, the habits of the Arab had 

i formed by the conditions of his 

ee. In years of drought, the want 

hildren 

U to travc r "ngth and breadt h 

cf the Arabian peninsula; while a desire 
for the productions of Syria and Irak, 
and a - y to visit the court of ( 

or of C l: impelled caravans and 

solitary individuals to wander far from 
the arid hind which gave them birth. 
Islami.sm gave a fresh impulse to these 
native tendencies. The pilgrimage to 
Mecca produced yearly avast crop of cara 
vans ; which, setting out from Syria, Per 
sia, and. the extremities of Mohammedan 
Africa, met at the birthplace of the prophet. 
These long journeys were rendered easy 
by the remarkable temperance of the Arab 
race, and Oriental hospitality nlso con 
tributed to smooth the road to Mecca; 
while the fatalist dogma profoundly 
rooted in the Mussulman mind induced 
a thorough contempt for privation and 
danger. Piety and profit thus acted 
strongly on the masses ; while persons of 
superior enlightenment, students of juris 
prudence and theology, eagerly turned 
their steps from, Spain and Morocco 
towards the schools of Tunis and Cairo, 
Damascus and Baghdad. The wide dif 
fusion of the Arab language and of 
in by the sword of the prophet 
his followers, afforded an additional 
inducement to enlightened travellers to 
extend their wanderings in the intc 
of learning and science especially 
;&gt;hy. Exchanging his native d&lt; 
more treacherous sea, and his tr 
a l for a cra/.y craft, t r for 

&gt;wledge and gain, boldly ventured upon 
unknown waters, destined to remain for long 

unfnrrowed by European keels. 
Records of these voy I as far 

: as the ninth century of the Christian 
d, allowance i for a cer- 

: inded 
! a painful redundance of superstitious 



t the it! medan 

&gt;rks of Ai are 

interest :h. Intermingled with 



ons, and descriptions remarkable for 
IT accuracy. Beyond all question 
most noteworthy of these ( )riental \&lt; 

is llni Batuta a learned theologian of 
Tangier. Within a few years of the 
at which Sir Jo] in Maudevillo set 
out on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the 
Tangerine started also on a devotional 
journey. On a Thursday the second of 
the month of Rcdjeb in the year of tho 

ira 7-2- t (1 1th June, A.D. 1325) the 

! :h Abu- A bd- Allah, &c., &c., generally 
known as Ibn Batuta, forsook the city of 
his birth, with the intention of making a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and visiting the tomb 
of the prophet. Aged twenty-two, and 
skilled in the Arabic learning of his time, 
the Moor entertained a liberal notion of 
the uses of a pilgrimage, and, accordingly, 
the world very thoroughly. On his 
direct way to Mecca and Medina he tra 
versed part of "Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Egypt, and Arabia Petrsca. Re 
maining in the East for several years, he 
made many pilgrimages to Mecca, and 
remained for nearly three years near that 
focus of Islam. At various times he ex 
plored the provinces of Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, Irak, Mesopotamia, Zanzibar, Asia 
Minor, and the Kiptchak, or southern 
Russia, then ruled over by the descendants 
of Chinghiz Khan. He also made an ex 
cursion to Constantinople, and travelled 
by an overland route through Bokhara, 
Badakshan, and Afghanistan to the court 
of the Sultan Mohammed Ibn Toghlonk, at 
Delhi. Here he exercised the functions of 
cadi for two years, and was afterwards 
intrusted with a mission to the Emperor 
of China. Making his way to Calicut, 

i the great emporium of commerce 
between India and other countries of Asia, 
he found that tho junk on which his slaves 
and other effects were embarked had 
already set sail ; and he accordingly went 
to tho Maldive islands, where he admr 
tered justice for about a year and a half. 
He then recommenced his 1 

!on, the Indian Archij and a 

part of China^and, finally, after a truly 
Oriental grand tour which occupied the 
twenty-four years between 1: % &gt; -!"&gt; and 

1 returned to his native country. 

Like those modern tourists, whose first 

inquiry, on arriving am When 

the next train leave ? " he had hardly 
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reached home when he started anew for 
the Mussulman kingdom of Granada, in 
1351 set out from Fez on a journey through 
Soudan, and returned in 1354, having seen 
the two capitals of Soudan, Melly and 
Timbuctoo. IbnBatutawas thus the earliest 
traveller into the interior of Africa who 
has left any record of his observations. 

While engaged on his first pilgrimages 
to Mecca, the youthful divine met with 
few adventures of a stirring character ; 
and the early part of his book is an. 
example of more than common Oriental 
prosiness. I am aware that a small a 
very small halo of romance still clings 
to the East, but am well assured that 
much of this is due to the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments; a book which may have 
been extracted from Oriental sources by a 
Frenchman, but to which no Arab ever 
put his prosy paw. If the quick-witted 
Frank really picked up the backbone of 
his admirably told tales from Arabian 
sources, all I can say is, I pity him 
sincerely, and thank him more than 
ever for his charming version. No 
Arab could possibly have told a story, 
even with the bowstring round his neck, 
in the clear, simple style of the Arabian 
Nights. The most commonplace narra 
tive must needs be interlarded with 
pious ejaculations, ridiculous saints and 
miracles, poetry of the Catnach school, and 
indescribable twaddle and tedium of all 
kinds compared with which the humblest 
penny-a-lining is graphic and brilliant. 
Benjamin of Tudela is sadly deficient 
in literary ability : but the Jew has an 
immense advantage over the Mohammedan, 
owing to iiis freedom from superstition, 
while it is almost impossible to get Ibn 
Batuta past a town without being wearied 
with miracles, and made semi-idiotic with 
the so-called poetry of the East. 

This furiously devout traveller often 
went far out of his way to visit sheikhs 
of peculiar sanctity. 

At Damietta he hunted up a celebrated 
sheikh of the Kalenders, who shave their 
chins and eyebrows. The account given 
of the origin of this custom is curious. 
The sheikh, it appears, was an exceed 
ingly well-made and handsome man 
a great inconvenience to a pious ancho 
rite, for one of the women of Sawah 
presently fell in love with him. Being 
severely smitten, the lady proceeded to 
persecute the worthy sheikh, and to render 
life a burden to him. She was perpetually 
sending messages to him, lying in wait to 



meet him. in the street, and otherwise 
setting her turban at him ; but the sheikh 
was not moved bv these blandishments, 

*r 

and resisted all her advances like a stoic. 
At last the lady became weary of laying 
siege to the handsome sheikh, and not 
having read Virgil, was of course unaware 
that she ought to have hated the scorner 
of her charms. She loved on hopelessly, 
till she took counsel with an aged 
female, and laid a little plot. One morn 
ing, as the sheikh was on his way to 
the mosque, he was stopped by an old 
woman bearing a sealed letter in her hand. 
As the sheikh passed by her she said, 
" Master, can you read ? " " Yes," replied 
he. Then said the old woman, "Behold 
this letter has been sent to me by my son ; 
I wish you would read it for me." And 
he answered, "I will." But when she 
had opened the letter, she said, " Master, 
my son has a wife, who is in yonder 
house ; might I pray you to be good 
enough to read the letter in the portico, 
between the two doors, so that she may 
hear." To this arrangement the obliging 
sheikh assented ; but, when he had got 
through the first door, the old woman 
closed it, and the young lady who loved 
him came out with a troop of 
slaves. The sheikh was seized upon, 
and carried into an inner apartment, 
where the lady declared her intention of 
marrying him forthwith. The holy man 
tried to escape matrimony with an inge 
nuity and perseverance which reflect 
infinite honour upon his memory, but the 
damsel would not be denied. Finding 
there was no hope of escape, the sheikh 
said, " If it must be so, tis well. I will 
marry you at once ; but, while the wed 
ding-feast is preparing, allow me to retire 
to a sleeping room, that I may say my 
prayers and attire myself as a bride 
groom." The lady granting this reasonable 
request, he retired, taking with him some 
water for his ablutions, and, so soon as he 
was alone, drew forth a razor which he 
had with him, and shaved off his beard 
and both his eyebrows. Presenting him 
self thus to his ardent bride, he was 
received exactly as he expected and 
wished. The lady was utterly disgusted 
with him, and, detesting both his person 
and his deed, ordered her servants to 
drive him out of the house. Having, by 
his heroism, escaped wedlock, this bright 
example to bachelors ever after preserved 
the same appearance ; and every one of 
his sect also submitted to the shaving off 
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of his l.i a I d and eyebrows. Tlio name of 
this gr&lt; , which should b&lt;- written in 

letter s of gold. Oildin Kl S.isvi. 

ig on to Cairo, HIM I .ituta visited 
t of llm Khasih, and, after his 
manner, stops to tell a story about it, the 
point of whicli appears to bo that a ; 
was once known to refuse the gift of a 
largo ruby. It is pleasing, however, to 

: thiit he was ultimately prevailed 
upon to accept it, and tlieii walked straight 
off to the jewel dealers to sell it. These 
acute persons, k: the man to be a 

:red that he could not have come 
honestly by so large a stone, and hauled 
him before the sultan, a proceeding which 

&lt;ed Khasih, ti r of the ruby, to 

be restored to high honours. 

It is not until the Moor gets to Mecca 
and Medinnh, that he becomes really 
tedious, but among the holy places he is 
downright unbearable. He is more cheer 
ful at Damascus, where he indulges in 
many poetical quotations. At Constanti 
nople, he was dreadfully shocked to see 
that the ( t &gt;ucen of the Bulgarians, when on 
a visit to her father, the Greek Emperor, 
gave evidcnceof backsliding from Islam ism 
by eating the flesh of swine. Hence he 
journeyed to Serai on the Volga, and 
thence across the desert to Khaurism 
(Khiva), then the centre of a powerful 
state. Praising the melons of Khiva, and 
dallying a while at Bokhara, our sheikh 
pursued his way through Afghanistan and 
the Punjab to Delhi. 

Like most Orientals, and many western 
people, our Arab wanderer mingled 
devotion and superstition with a keen 
love of juggling, whereof ho narrates 
many wondrous particulars. He was 
much impressed -with the feats of the 
Indian Jogis a peculiar race of con 
juring fanatics. Ho describes them, as 
living sometimes in a " cave underground 
for a whole year, without eating or 
drinking;" but puts the saving clause "I 
heard," before this powerful statement. 

\t ho comes to what he actually saw 
for himself. " I saw, too, in the city of 
Sanjarur, one of the Moslems, who had 
been taught by them, and who had set up 
for himself a lofty cell, like an obelisk. 
Upon the top of this he stood for five-and- 
twenty days, during which time he neither 
ate nor drank. In this situation I left 
him, nor do I know how long he continued 
there after I had left the place. People 
say that they mix certain seeds, one of 
which is destined for a certain number of 



days or months, and that they stand in i. 
of no other support during all this time." 

While filling the post of cadi, the 
lant opportunities for 
rving these Jogis, who were credited 
with extraordinary power, &gt; !ly for 

evil. " Some of them will kill a man 
with a look : but this is most fre 
quently done by the women. The woman 
who can do so, is called a Goftar. It 
happened, when I was judge of Delhi, 
and the emperor was upon one of his 
journeys, that a famine took place. On 
this occasion, the emperor ordered that 
the poor should be divided among the 
nobles for support, until the famine should 
cease. My portion, as affixed by the vizier, 
amounted to five hundred. These I 
sustained in a house which I built for the 
purpose. On a certain day during this 
time, a number of them came to me, 
bringing a woman with them, who, as 
they said, was a Goftar, and had killed a 
child which happened to be near her. I 
sent her, however, to the vizier, who 
ordered four large vessels to be filled with 
water, and tied to her. She was then 
thrown into the river Jumna. She did 
not sink in the water, but remained un 
hurt, so they knew that she was a Goftar. 
But if she had sunk, they would have 
taken her out of the water, knowing her 
to be innocent. And the vizier ordered 
her to be burnt, which was done." 

The vizier, like another well-known 
historical personage, evidently tried to 
please the public a proceeding to which 
our worthy Tangerine would not descend. 
This excellent man, when not at his devo 
tions, or occupying the judgment-seat, 
was much with the Emperor Mohammed 
Toghlouk, who, on one occasion, treated 
him to a sight of the Jogis s joggling. 
" Then came two of these, wrapped up in 
cloaks, with their heads covered (for they 
take out all their hairs with powder). The 
emperor caressed them and said, pointing 
to me, This is an illustrious stranger from 
afar off. Show him what he has never yet 
. They said, We will. One of them 
then crouched down and presently raised 
himself from the earth, still retaining the 
posture of a man stooping down, until he 
floated iu the air above our heads." 

This was a little too much for Ibn 
Batnta, and he was so astonished and 
terrified that he "fainted and fell to the 
earth," whereat the emperor ordered him 
"some medicine which he had with him." 
l&gt; Upon taking this, I recovered and sat 
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up, the crouched-up man still remaining 
in the air just as he had been. His com 
panion then took a sandal belonging to 
one of those who had conie out with him, 
and struck it upon the ground as if he 
had been angry. The sandal then ascended 
until it was above the neck of the man in 
the aii . It then began to strike him on 
the nape of the neck, while, little by little, 
he caino down to the ground, and, at lost, 
rested in the place he had left. The 
emperor then told me that the man who 
doubled himself up into a cubic form was 
a disciple to the owner of the sandal, and, 
continued he, had I not feared for thy 
reason, I should have ordered them to show 
thee greater things than these. From this, 
however, I took a palpitation at the heart, 
until the emperor ordered me a medicine 
which restored me." 

During his visit to Khansa (the Kinsay 
of Polo Hangchaufu) Ibn Batuta was 
present at a great entertainment, at which 
jugglers were introduced at the conclu 
sion of the repast, and our Moor s de 
scription of the marvels that ensued may 
be commended to the careful considera 
tion of the ingenious Dr. Lynn, and the 
equally astute Mr. Maskelyne. ; That 
same night, a juggler, who was one of 
the Khan s slaves, made his appearance, 
and the Amir said to him, Come and 
show us some of your marvels. Upon 
this he took a wooden ball with several 
holes in it, through which long thongs 
were passed, and laying hold of one of 
these, slung it into the air. It went so 
high that we lost sight of it altogether. 
(It was the hottest season of the year, and 
we were outside, in the middle of the 
palace court.) There now remained only 
a little of the end of a thong in the 
conjuror s hand, and he desired one of the 
boys who assisted him to lay hold of it 
and mount. He did so, climbing by the 
thong, and we lost sight of him also. The 
conjuror then called to him three times, 
but getting no answer, he snatched up a 
knife, as if in a great rage, laid hold of 
the thong, and disappeared also ! By and 
by he threw down one of the boy s hands, 
then a foot, then the other hand, and then 
the other foot, then the trunk, and last of 
all the head ! Then he came down him 
self, all puffing and panting, and with his 
clothes all bloody, kissed the ground 
before the Amir, and said something to 
him in Chinese. The Amir gave some 
order in reply, and our friend then took 
the lad s limbs, laid them together in their 



places, and gave a kick when the boy got 
up and stood before us ! All this astonished 
me beyond measure, and I had an attack 
of palpitation, like that which overcame 
me once before, in the presence of the 
Sultan of India, when he showed me some 
thing of the same kind. They gave me a 
cordial, however, which cured the attack. 
The cadi Afkharuddin was next to me, 
and said, Wallah! tis my opinion there 
has been neither going up nor coming 
down, neither marring nor mending, tis 
all jugglery ! 

Let us compare with this, which Ibn 
Batuta the Moor says he saw at Hangchau 
in China, in 1348, the account given by 
Edward Melton an English gentleman, 
who wrote his "Zee-en-Land-Reizen," 
in low Dutch of the performances of a 
Chinese troop of jugglers, which he wit 
nessed at Batavia, in December, 1676. 
What gives this account an extraordinary 
circumstantiality, is that Melton s book, 
profusely adorned with plates, has a 
remai-kablo one, in which the Chinamen 
aforesaid are depicted performing the 
" perche," well known in London streets ; 
the famous basket-murder trick, known 
for ages in India, and recently per 
formed in Europe; and the wonderful 
trick which Melton, after giving a vivid 
account of the basket-murder trick, pro 
ceeds to describe thus : " But now I am 
going to relate a thing which surpasses 
all belief, and which I should scarcely 
venture to insert here, had it not been 
witnessed by thousands before my own 
eyes. One of the same gang took a ball 
of cord, and grasping one end of the cord 
in his hand, slung the other up into the 
air with such force that its extremity was 
beyond reach of our sight. He then im 
mediately climbed up the cord with 
indescribable swiftness, and got so high 
that we could no longer see him. I stood 
full of astonishment, not conceiving what 
was to come of this ; when lo ! a leg came 
tumbling down out of the air. One of the 
conjuring company instantly snatched it 
up, and threw it into the basket whereof 
I have formerly spoken. A moment later 
a hand came down, and immediately on 
that another leg. And in short all the 
members of the body came thus suc 
cessively tumbling from the air, and were 
cast together into the basket. The last 
fragment of all that we saw tumble down 
was the head, and no sooner had that 
touched the ground, than he who had 
snatched up all the limbs and put them 
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in the basket", turned them all out ag;iin 
topsy-t T; I u htway we saw 

with t all thoso limbs Cl 

" form a w 

just, a.-, before, without showing the ! 
dann^v. was I so as 

tonished us wht-it I beheld this woi: 
ful perforinan ubted now no 

longer that these misguided men did it by 
the help of the devil." 

In the plate illustrating this extra 
ordinary ] . tho j is shown, 
firstly, throwing up the ball of rope ; 
secondly, climbing up a rope, the sup 
end of which d; rs in the clouds; 
and, thirdly, in the act of C6ming down 
by instalments, which h^ confederate is 
picking up and putting J u to a basket, 
There can, therefore, be no possible doubt 
:o the exact meaning of the Anglo- 
It ia curious to find a similar story in 
the Memoi rs O f the Emperor Jehangirc. 
Seven from Bengal, exhibited 
before his majesty. " After performing the 
feat (,f Cutting a man to pieces, scattering 
the, limbs over the floor, covering them 
with a sheet, and then bringing him out 
e afe and sound, they produced a chain of 
fifty cubits in length, and, in my pre 
sence, threw one end of it towards the 
sky, where it remained, as if fastened to 
something in the air. A dog was then 
brought forward, and, being placed at the 
lower end of the chain, immediately ran 
up, and, reaching the other end, immedi 
ately disappeared in the air. In the same 
manner a hog, a panther, a lion, and a 
tiger were successively sent up the chain, 
and all equally disappeared at the upper 
end of the chain. At last they took down 
tho chain, and put it into a bag ; no one 
ever discovering in what way the different 
animals were made to vanish into the air in 
.he mys &lt; manner above described." 

Tho varieties of this vanishing trick 
i npress the reader with the truthfulness 
f the several narratives. Although one 
Describes a leather thong, another a rope, 
?nd the third a chain, all agree that the 
lino was hooked on to tho sky. Modern 
itorsto juggling seances are well aware, 
I from the experience of Pepper s ghost, 
that almost any kind of illusion can be 
produced on a stage, or in an enclosed 
space, by skilfully-arranged mirrors; but 
all tho account - died agree in this Chii. 
feat being performed in the open uir. 
Ed ward Melton cl: :;re, 



urrounded by 

tilled with a crowd of people, v,!:&gt; 
ing all round t j },y no 

utted by modern pro. 
ling is ni 

Her than t&gt; tind that th(/Vai 
r who had penetrated hit far 

from Timbnctoo to Tartary, 
from Kirbary to Bengal; had stood on 

raltar, and exulted that the position of 
tho crescent there was t thorn 

in the side cf the infidel ; had served in 
India both as judg soldier, from 

the shores of the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Coral Islands, which lie under the equator ; 
had eaten the water-melons of Khiva, and 
tho grapes of Malaga; drunk koumiss with 
the Tartars of the Kiptchak, and samshu d 
with the Chinese, should have been a 
highly -domesticated person a much 
married man. He was always getting 
married, and certainly possessed one 
great virtue in a husband, the art of 
tackling his wives relations. On his first 
journey he had gone no farther than from 
Tangier to Tripoli when he got married, 
so far as he tolls us, for the first time. 
No sooner had he rejoined the caravan 
than he had a first-rate " row " with his 
father-in-law, separated from life wife, and 
married another girl the daughter of a 
talib of Fez. He celebrated this event by 
a great banquet, to which he invited the 
whole caravan for the space of a day. At 
Delhi the sheikh had the misfortune to 
lose a daughter, and was much comforted 
by the splendid ceremonies d. on 

that occasion, and the kindness shown by 
the emperor s mother to that Mrs. Batuta 
who was the mother of the child. I say 
this advisedly, as, in his chapter on the 
Maldive islands, he refers to a king of 
Malabir as having " married a sister to 
one of my wives when I lived at Delhi." 

ding at the Maldives for the space of 
a year and a half, he not only accumulated 
a choice collection of Main &gt;romandel, 

and other female slaves notably one 
Gulistan (the flower-bed), a Mahrattesc 
but four regular legitimate wives. It 
seems that he was "run after" by the 
managing fathers of the country. He 

in by proposing to marry the dauglr 
of one vizier, but the grand vizier refused 
his permission, as he wanted our M,or for 
his own daughter, for whom Ibn Batuta 
had no liking, "for she was unlucky. 
Two persons had already !&gt; 
to her and died." Like a prudent man he 

! to "bolt" alto- 
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divians would not hear of it, and promised 
him the girl of (part of) his heart. At 
the last minute the lady sent to say she 
was ill, whereat the grand vizier took 
the Moor apart and said, " His daughter 
evidently dislikes the marriage, and she is 
mistress oi her own actions. But here are 
the people ai\ gathered together. Some 
thing must be done. You must marry 
somebody. Will you marry the mother- 
in-law of the Sultana, widow of the father 
of my son s wife ? " This was settled at 
once, the Mussulman profession of faith 
read, and the dowry paid over. " JL few 
days after, my wife was handed over to 
me, and proved one of the best women that 
ever lived. So excellently good was she, 
that, when I was her husband, she anointed 
me with sweet unguents and perfumed my 
garments, laughing sweetly all the while." 
As cadi an office to which he was 
appointed in consequence of this mar 
riage he undertook to enforce (by whip) 
a due observance of the laws relating to 
marriage and divorce, and tried to thrash 
the men into devotion and the women into 
clothing themselves decently. In the latter 
attempt he broke down completely. Mean 
while he married the daughter of another 
vizier, descended from a sultan, and a 
third, a widow of a sultan, and built 
tkree houses for these ladies in the gar 
den the vizier had given unto him. " As 
for ray fourth wife, the daughter-in-law 
of the Vizier Abd Allah, she lived in her 
own house, and. was the wife whom of all I 
cherished the most." These royal alliances 
made our friend too powerful to be en 
dured by the Maldivian authorities, who 
got rid of him, and allowed him with great 
difficulty to take two of his wives away 
with him (for, by law, no man could take 
away a Maldivienne), and one of these 
was compelled to sacrifice her property. 
However, she was taken ill, and was left 
behind, after all ; and the other wife was 
handed over to her father in the Moluccas. 
In those beautiful islands the redoubtable 
Moor married two more wives, an indis 
putable proof of the naturally domestic 
habits of this celebrated wanderer. 



THE STORY OF OWEN GORTON. 

IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 

AND here let me state that I am moved 
to write this record by two considerations. 
In the first place, I am anxious that the 
world should possess my own account of 
the very grave events which have attached 



to my name a most painful notoriety. 
Secondly, I cherish a hope, that the act 
of delibei-ately setting forth this narrative 
may tend to my own clearer apprehension 
of much that is at present involved in a 
strange obscurity. By uncoiling, as it 
were, and examining as carefully as I 
can, the chain of circumstances entangling 
me, I trust I may be able at any rate to 
note such of its links as are defective or 
insecure. For I may freely state there are, 
even now, passages in the stoiy of my 
adventures and sufferings which are to me 
most unaccountable and mysterious. 

I appeared before the magistrate upon 
some t Miee or four occasions, and I was 
also brought before the coroner s jury, 
who returned, against me a verdict of 
"Wilful murder/ Upon almost the same 
evidence the magisV:ate in Bow-street 
duly committed me, to take my trial at 
the approaching sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court. 

I will not dwell upon these preliminary 
proceedings. That they were tome weari 
some and painful beyond measure I need 
hardly state. There was much repetition 
of evidence ; but new witnesses appeared 
upon each occasion, strengthening, afte: a 
manner that was to me most inexplicabb, 
the proofs of my guilt. There was grea^ 
public excitement. The newspapers were 
full of details concerning the Chalk Farm 
Tragedy, as it was called. I could see that 
artists were hard at work taking sketches 
of me as I stood at the prisoners bar in 
the police court. Upon my passage to 
and from the court, I was greeted by the 
bystanders with fierce yells and menaces. 
The world had quite decided that I was the 
murderer of James Thorpe. I could read 
this judgment in the eyes of all who came 
near me. They regarded me as doomed to 
death at the earliest possible opportunity. 
I was supported by a sense of my own 
perfect innocence. And more ; there now 
came to me a feeling of apathy that I find 
it difficult to account for. I was, in truth, 
indifferent to the consequences attendant 
upon my position. A sensation of numb 
ness had stolen over my faculties. I wa? 
content that men should do with me what 
they listed. They might even, if they 
would have it so, put me to death. I 
had scarcely patience now to listen to 
the witnesses appearing in court against 
me, and fortifying, little by little, but 
very surely, the proof of my guilt. I 
preferred to think of other things ; to in 
dulge in day dreams ; to busy myself with 
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recollections of the books I had been 
studying just before my arrest. And then, 
pome* imes, I must eoniVsH, it happened 
that I could not, even when I tried my 
utmost, bring myself to understand what 
I passing. It was as though a half- 
vi-i on was before me. I conld see 

bat indifferently. Sounds struck upon my 
car, but in a mutlled kind of way ; and then 
an extravagant but irresistible conviction 
occupied me, that what I saw and heard 
did not in truth concern me, bnt some 
other one, a stranger to me in every 
respect, whose fate, whatever it might be, 
was no sort of affair of mine. 

Something with a view to the informa 
tion of the reader it behoves me to relate 
concerning myself and my earlier days. I 
promise to be as brief as I may. In truth, 
the past interests me very little. 

My life had been a failure ; I was well 
assured of the fact. To every man, I 
think, there comes a time when he feels 
constrained to take account of himself 
and his doings; to note his advance 
upon the journey of life; to look back 
upon the road be has travelled. The 
result is generally disappointing. Success 
is for the few ; failure for the many. I 
had so appraised my experiences, and was 
convinced of the result. I had failed 
beyond all question. 

Still my discomfiture did not involve 
serious consequences. The question of 
subsistence, at any rate, was not affected 
by my failure. I was in receipt of an in 
dependent income small but secure. I 
could not live luxuriously, but food and 
raiment were mine surely enough. 

I had been called to the bar, and made 
considerable study of the law. It inte 
rested me, and I regarded my profession, 
at one time, almost with affection. Yet 
suddenly I found myself turning from 
it with loathing. This was due, in part, 
to the discovery of my unfit ness to act as 
an advocate, owing to a constitutional 
nervousness I have never been able to over 
come. I was deficient in presence of mind, 
in alertness of intellect and speech. I was 
too sensitive too readily abashed. An 
unexpected obstacle in my path a pert 
answer from a witness, a word of disap 
proval from a judge, or a flippant remark 
from a fellow-barrister discomposed me 
painfully. A strange tremulousness seized 
me ; my colour rose ; the blood seemed to 
rush to my head. I lost command of my 
temper; the power of distinct utterance 
departed from me. My retirement from 



ve practice became unavoidable. And 
then I persuaded myself that the law, 
utter all, was bnt a web of fraud and 
chicanery, especially contrived for the 
escape of the guilty and the punishment 
of the innocent an odious imposture far 
removed from the sympathies of the right- 
minded ; worthier, indeed, of their scorn 
and repudiation. 

To another matter I must also refer, 
though I may not I cannot dwell upon 
it. I was an unsuccessful lover. I wi^h 
to express myself with all moderation and 
forbearance upon this head. But I was 
unfairly used ; I was trifled with, duped, 
betrayed. I bring no charge against her 
I loved. I am content to hold her blame 
less of all but the light fault in one so 
young, and fair, and inexperienced of 
indecision, of ignorance of the real state 
of her feelings towards me. Her name 
there is no need for me to reveal. She 
became the wife of Ja mes Thorpe. 

He had professed himself my intimate 
comrade and friend. He well knew he 
was the confidant of the story of my love. 
He was profuse in his offers of service ; in 
his expressions of anxiety for my happi 
ness. Meantime, he played a traitor s part; 
he became, in secret, my rival. By his 
arts the affection, that once seemed mine, 
was withdrawn from me. My love was 
disregarded my suit was rejected. A 
trivial disagreement was made the excuse 
for a life-long separation. Fault was found 
with my temper with what was called 
the eccentricity of my ways and views of 
life. This was but a pretext invented by 
Thorpe for parting me from her I loved. 

She became his wife. The marriage, as 
I have heard, was far from a happy one; 
but of this I cannot speak with certainty. 
Humour reached me, however, that Thorpe 
proved a harsh, exacting, and yet a negli 
gent husband. Her health failed her ; her 
beauty faded. She felt acutely the misery 
of her life. She died, three years after her 
marriage, bringing into the world a still 
born child. 

This had happened long since. I never 
saw her after her marriage. It seemed t &gt; 
be agreed between us, that thenceforward 
we were to be as strangers to each other. 
Nor did I hold any sort of communion 
with Thorpe. Now and then I may have 
met him by chance ; but no word passed 
between us on those occasions. I knew 
that he lived in the neighbourhood of 
Chalk Farm, though I am now at a loss to 
state how I came to be possessed of that 
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scrap of information, unless it was that I 
first learnt this from the announce ment in 
the newspapers of the death of his wife. 

I do not attempt to deny, that the perfidy 
of which. I had been the victim wounded 
and angered me extremely. Against her 
I cherished no ill-feeling. I regarded her 
with pity with compassion with deep 
regret always most tenderly. I did all 
I could to find excuses for her to con 
strain myself to think as lightly as I might 
of the wrong she had done me. No doubt 
my faith in her had suffered grievous 
wreck, and with it had gone under and 
perished my faith in humankind. For 
Thorpe I loathed him ; I viewed him 
with the bitterest scorn. He was to me 
the most despicable of men. All ties 
between us were severed at a blow. We 
had been schoolboys together ; constant 
companions ; the closest of friends in after 
life. But now we were the bitterest foes. 
There could be no terms bet ween us. Upon 
the ruins of betrayed friendship we stood, 
severed by hatred the most implacable. I 
was to him a miserable dupe. He was to 
me a liar, a trickster, a thief. I could not 
speak, I could not think of him with com 
mon patience. The mention of his name 
even incensed mo almost to frenzy. I 
avoided, as much as I could, every chance 
of meeting him. I even prayed that we 
might never meet again. 

But this, let it be understood, was in the 
first fever of my grief and wrath. True, 
my state of wild excitement endured for a 
considerable period. But I could not but 
yield to the healing influence of time. The 
years passed ; I grew old ; my hair became 
streaked with grey ; the lines deepened in 
my face. My great trouble seemed now a 
thing of long ago. My wound had healed. 
She had died, poor child. My passion 
might well be interred with her be 
stilled for ever in her grave. For Thorpe 
well, I hated him still ; but out of con 
firmed habit that I could not rid myself 
of, rather than for any more vital reason. 
My anger against him was not dead, 
perhaps, but it slept very soundly ; it had 
slept for a long time. Once it had stirred 
and arisen, when, by some chance, rumours 
reached me that he had behaved ill to 
his wife ; undervalued her; neglected her; 
treated her even with more active cruelty. 
But, again, a sense of rest returned to me 
when I learned that she had passed for 
ever out of his reach ; I could be grieved 
no more by word, or look, or deed, or 
thought of his. 



And then I had sought and found solace 
and forgetfulnesa in close study. I lived 
a life of seclusion, surrounded by books 
friends that cannot betray, that never fail. 
I was ignored in the present. I looked 
for recognition at the hands of posterity. 
I designed to leave behind me a work that 
should, at least, meet with applause at the 
hands of the thoughtful and studious. I 
contemplated the expansion and elabora 
tion of this work, so that it might really 
constitute a monument of my industry and 
learning. I had resolved that I would not 
always, nor should the world either, judge 
my life to be in truth the arrant failure it 
had seemed to be. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THAT it was acute pain to be torn from 
the labour I loved, from, the privacy and 
solitude that were as necessaries of exist 
ence to me ; to be thrust into the glare of 
publicity ; and to be charged with a crime 
of a most dreadful nature, I need hardly 
say. But I have not yet done justice to the 
violence that was in this way inflicted upon 
my method of life. The reader has yet to 
be informed of the condition of complete 
isolation in which I lived. No doubt I 
had carried to excess my love of study and 
seclusion. I passed days and nights at my 
desk, reading, writing, or reflecting. I 
rarely -quitted my chambers. When it 
seemed to me that I stood in need of fresh 
air, I sought and found it, usually at night, 
on the roof of the house. At intervals, 
however, I treated myself to a few hours 
holiday at some pleasant and retired spot 
on the outskirts of London. It was only 
upon these occasions that I found the 
faculty of speech of service to me ; but I 
made the fewest words possible serve my 
turn. At home I never spoke. Such in 
structions as I required to give my house 
keeper I wrote upon a slate, hanging in the 
lobby of my chambers. She communi 
cated with me in the same way. For 
months together I never saw her. She 
appeared to understand my whim in this 
respect, and took pains to consider and 
humour it, avoiding my presence as much 
as possible. She placed my meals ready 
for me in a small room used only for that 
purpose ; this done, she quitted the apart 
ment, returning to it only when I had 
vacated it. I did not need her presence 
or attendance, and I had taken care to 
reduce my daily wants to a minimum. I 
ate sparingly of very simple food, and 
drank water only. I received no visits. 
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-i fast cli i ;i (1 a nice 

l- rieiuls I had my 

of friendship 

iious to inc. I had d upon 

a lil o of complete s oe from 

rid. 1 hud in- my- 

\Vliy should I not please myself in 

this matter? 

Jlut the .system of lifo I had adopted, 
ho-.. d to my individual tastes, no 

doubt placed me at, a considerable di 
vautago now that action was demanded of 
me ; now that I seemed to be an object of 
1 that it behoved me to resist, as 
strenuously as f could, what really looked 
like a- conspiracy to overwhelm and destroy 
me. 1 can well understand that my aspect, 
as I stood in court, was somewhat eccentric, 
and, with my manner, conveyed an air of 
bewilderment, amazement, and dist; 

i in excess of the truth. 
It was probably from some well-inten 
tioned jailor or constable that I received 
advice to place myself in communication 
with, my friends, and secure the services 
of a solicitor. As I have already stated, I 
hud no friends. Had 1 any acquaintance 
with a solicitor ? 

V/ell, yes. I knew that a young man 
named Sherson occupied chambers imme 
diately bene ath my own. I had met him 
now and then upon the staircase, when he 
had courteously made way for me to pass 
him, and had otherwise, as I fancied, evi 
denced a kindly disposition towards me. 
I had never interchanged a word with 
him, however, i was not, indeed, clear 
L distinctly remembered his personal 
nee ; but I had certainly under 
stood that he was an attorney. I resolved, 
therefore, to send to him, requesting that 
he would act on my behalf, and adopt all 

^ures for my defence, 
-lie came to me in Newgate very 
promptly upon my writiug to him. I noted 
that hi.s manner betrayed uneasiness. He 
was nervous ; his fingers toyed incessantly 
with his watch-guard, and he spoke 
hurriedly. Jin expressed, as I gathered, 
p sympathy with me in the very pain 
ful position I occupied, and hopes for my 
from confinement, and from 
the horrible- charge brought against me. 

I then begged him to undertake my 
defence, lie hesitated, and his face flushed 
as he answered : "There is this diiliculty, 
Mr. (joiton; indeed, this insuperable 
obfci ,uired by the 

crown to attend as a witness in the case." 
As a wr 1 excl . 



. Then* is no 

why \ .uld not be fully in- 

L on the subject, Mr. ( 
Indeed, the depositions will tell you all I 
am about to state. J ha\e to give evidence 
in court, to th&lt; that, on the evening 

of the murder, 1 heard you shut the door 
of your chambers, descend the staircase, 
and go out into the street ! " 

"YOB heard this?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

"But I am as certain as that I ; 
standing here, that on the evening of tbe 
murder I never once quitted my room. I 
stayed indoors, according to my ordinary 
custom, the whole evening." 

" I can but say what I believe to be 
true." 

" And you believe you heard this ? " 

" I do indeed and more. I am required 
to state that, some hours later, I heard 
you return home, ascend the stairs, and 
re-enter your chambers." 

" There must be some mistake." 

" Indeed, I trust so," he said, but in so 
low a tone that he was scarcely audible. 

"But supposing that you heard foot 
steps upon the staircase, why should you 
take for granted that they were mine r 

" I know your step, of course ; I have 
so long resided upon the same premises." 

" But you may be mistaken." 

" That is possible, of course. As I said 
before, I can but speak according to my 
belief. And then the noise of opening and 
shutting the door of your chambers. As 
to that, I could hardly be mistaken." 

" And you are positive as to the night ?" 

" I am positive as to the night. I know 
that I cannot be mistaken in regard to the 
date. It was the night of the murder." 

" Can you, then, possibly believe me 
guilty of the murder ? " 

"I must decline answering the question. 
I don t know what to believe." 

I was silent ; what, indeed, could I say ? 
For some reason, inexplicable to me, 
Sherson had joined in the conspiracy 
against me ! 

Of course, supposing me to be admitted 
as a witness in the case, I could contradict 
him. I could affirm what was the absolute 
fact that I bad never quitted my study 
on the night of the murder, and that any 
supposition of his to the contrary must 
necessarily be i. At least my v 

would in that case be weighe -;st his, 

and it would be for the jury to decide 
which had the greater author!; y. Hut the 
English law, iu its wisdom or unwisdom, 
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has decided that a prisoner shall be de 
barred from uttering a word of explana 
tion or defence. I must hear Sherson s 
evidence, and remain perfectly silent, as 
though admitting its validity, and accept 
ing his extraordinary story, that I had 
been absent from my chambers for some 
hours of the evening of the murder. Of 
course, living alone as I did, I could not 
adduce evidence of my presence in my 
chambers. I was in this respect at the 
mercy of the first false witness who chose 
to tender himself to be sworn. 

I was much disappointed with Sherson ; 
and, failing his assistance, I was left 
without a solicitor. I did not care to call 
in the aid of a stranger, although, in 
truth, Sherson was but a stranger to me 
after all. I resolved to wait as patiently 
as I might the issue of events. I was 
conscious of my own innocence. I was 
convinced that the charge against me 
could not be maintained ; that it must 
dissolve altogether when it came to be 
tested by a judge and jury. Still, the 
hours I passed in prison inflicted torture 
upon me. What must captivity be, I 
demanded, by way of fortifying myself, to 
those unpossessed of subjects for medita 
tion, of mental resources, of stores of 
memory, observation and experience ? It 
was bad enough to me Heaven knows 
accustomed, as I was, to seclusion from 
the world ; but to the uneducated, the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
unused to self-examination and reflection, 
dependent upon intercourse with their 
fellows, and accustomed to the fresh air 
blowing freely about them to these it 
must be cruelly insupportable. I saw 
no one during the weeks of captivity 
preceding my trial, with the exception of 
Sherson and certain of the prison function 
aries, including the chaplain, the governor, 
and one or two medical men, required to 
attend, as I understood, to the health of 
the prisoners, and to visit them at stated 
intervals. With these visitors I held but 
little conversation. They always avoided, 
I noticed, the subject of the crime of 
which I was accused. 

The trial duly came on at the Old 
Bailey, before a judge whose name I can 
not now call to mind ; but he was, I know, 
of distinguished reputation. The court 
was crowded to excess. A thick fog pre 
vailed throughout the day. Candles had 
been lighted, which seemed, however, but 
to interrupt here and there, and feebly, 
the tawny darkness with patches of orange- 



coloured light. I could note that the 
judge wore spectacles, which reflected 
the flames of the candles placed upon his 
desk. Otherwise, I could see little of what 
passed in court ; the fog was so dense and 
my sight so infirm. 

I pleaded " Not guilty," speaking as 
loudly as I could. I was resolved that 
about my denial of the charge there 
should be no mistake, at any rate. 

I then discovered that an advocate of 
some eminence had been enga.ged to ap 
pear on my behalf, and conduct my de 
fence. His services had been secured, as 
I understood, by certain distant relatives of 
mine ; I had neither seen nor heard of 
them for many years past, and had almost 
forgotten the fact that they had ever ex 
isted. Their intervention was due, with 
out doubt, less to concern about me than 
to regard for themselves. They desired 
to refute the charge brought against me, 
lest it should affect injuriously their own 
fair fame as my kindred. 

The counsel for the crown addressed 
the jury at considerable length, fully 
narrating the case against me. He 
spoke for about two hours. I listened 
with interest and surprise. My attention 
was enlisted by his clear and concise 
setting forth of the story of the murder. 
To me it was as a novel ; not the less 
absorbing because I well knew its un 
truth, so far as I was concerned. But 
I was amazed at his ingenuity in con 
necting me with the crime. The evi 
dence he was about to adduce, accord 
ing to his description of it, proved my 
guilt beyond a doubt. The statements 
of the witnesses seemed to be constrained 
by him to take one shape to point in 
one direction only. Still, he confessed 
that the evidence against me was not 
always of a direct kind, but must some 
times be regarded constructively. He 
dwelt, however, upon the cumulative 
force of circumstances telling against the 
accused ; explained how one circumstance 
might signify little, till supported by a 
second, when, at any rate, suspicion was 
warranted ; but how, when to these were 
added circumstances three, four, and five 
all fairly susceptible of one interpreta 
tion proof was fortified and increased as 
by a system of geometric progression, 
and guilt was surely brought home to the 
guilty. He omitted to mention, however, 
that one error in this fabric of evidence 
would, result in the toppling down of the 
whole ; and that, after all was said, the 
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strength of las chain of &lt; .cos was 

: kcst link. 

.it length the motive of the 
lie admitting that tin- .search for 
-o might easily be 
;t crimes had oftent imcs 
i-y small motives. 
00 lack of motive : it 
tie u[juti the surface of the 
; ween the murdered man and 
thr . bet- a enmity, 

the more bitter and inflamed in that i 
ha*; .rea friends. The prisoner had 

adi auch to the constable arr 

him, who would bo called as a witn 
o\vu words were quoted. M \\ V dis- 
lust," I had said. "Downright 
quarrelled, indeed. I was sincerely at- 
to him at one time, but I got to 
him at i It was true that, re 

collecting myself and the peril in which I 
stood, I had n to deny all know 

ledge of the murder; all complicity with 
it. But, at any rate, the motive inducing 
me to the crime had been disclosed. It 
hatred simply; hatred resulting, as it 
so often did, from jealousy. The suit of 
th 1 deceased had been preferred to mine, 
and I had determined upon revenge had 
brooded long upon it for years, even ; then, 
at last, I had carried my fell project into 
execution. It would be shown that I had 
threatened the life of the deceased on 
more than one occasion. (This part of the 
etui address was unintelligible to me.) 

And convincing proof would be forth 
coming of my presence in the neighbour 
hood of Mr. Thorpe s house on the night 
of the murder, and otherwise of rny con 
nection, beyond all manner of doubt, with 
the crime of which I stood accused. 

In this brief statement of its general 
purport, I am conscious that I have not 
d int: justice to a speech of singular ability, 
impressive both from its ingenious and 
lucid arrangement, and also from the skill 
with which it was delivered. 
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remnant of yesterday s banquet plates 
of soup; bits of ti^h half picked, with the 
e still round them ; rein: i pates 

and sweets ; liquefied icefl : t ngnr 
game; and costly viands form! 
heaped together. These arc the leavi: 
of a grand restaurant, or a mini-&gt;t"nal 
dinner, sold by the c ;n such 

perquisites belong. Too proud is he to 
touch them himself, but round the counter 
you will see a few workmen, mostly red- 
&gt;1 and E the wives of many more, 

and a crush of threadbare individuals of 
that class one would rather see by day 
light than by dark. It is not that th 
broken meats, so far as I have noticed, 
are particularly cheap. Five pennyworth 
of beef would give more strength than ten 
plates of melted ice aud sauce congealed. 
But the worn-out stomachs of such people 
crave high seasoning and .strong taste, 
which the beef would not give them. So 
they take away, in bits of newspaper, 
a franc s worth of wretched dainties, 
and eat them with a scowl and curse 
against " the rich." One thing I know : 
every man who haunted this corner 
of the Hallos before 71, is either shot 
or transported to New Caledonia, or 
scowls and hates the rich upon a foreign 
shore. 

This profitable commerce in broken 
meats is alluded to with disgust by 
Parisians, who, if they pursued the in 
vestigations which have led me to write 
this paper, might admit their horror to be 
somewhat misplaced. He who buys a 
plate of soup, or even of game, at the 
Halles, knows at least what he is buying, 
and may depend that, however dirty, it 
really is, in substance", what it pretends to 
be. In the small restaurant affectioned 
by this scoffer, certainty lies all the other 
way. At home we know nothing, thank 
Heaven, of the small restaurateur s cuisine, 
nor of his culinary art. 

I do not, by this magniloquent expres 
sion, mean what we roughly call cooking. 
I mean literally an art ; that is, a means 
of producing the appearance of some 
object which is not really set before you. 
Time was, in Paris as in England, when 
you must catch your hare before yu 
cooked him. That time is very ancient ; 
so long passed that even days succeed 
ing, when man had found the means 
to serve a hare without procuring one, 
are now looked upon as primitive and 
rude. Art has made great strides of 
late ! 
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There are, in fact, eating-shops in Paris 
where no single article is what it pretends 
to be. 

Let us suppose that an habitue of 
one amongst such places has made his 
little hit upon the Petite Bourse, that 
perambulating crowd which meets each 
night on the- Boulevard des Italiens, 
and does its business in walking, like a 
school of peripatetic philosophers, and 
celebrates the occasion by giving a dinner 
to his friends. He orders it beforehand, 
of course. Let us say the menu is : 
Bisque soup, an expensive dish made 
of crayfish stewed down ; fillets of sole ; 
a vol-au-vent Financiere ; a roast leg 
of mutton ; ortolans ; an omelette with 
jam ; fruit. A very neat little dinner, for 
whiSh he will pay roundly. The master 
of the house takes his order with gusto. 
The gentleman may depend that it will be 
in every respect satisfactory. He will see 
to it himself. He does. From the nearest 
chemist he buys as many ounces as are 
needful of " bisque powder," a substance 
obtained, I believe, by chemically dis 
solving lobster shells, and evaporating the 
acid ; it is sold openly. At a penny each 
he buys as many crayfish as there are 
guests, fills the head with forcemeat, and 
duly sets one afloat on every plate, as 
the fashion is. So much for soup. 
You think that fillets of sole cannot 
possibly be imitated. Great is your mis 
take. Take salt" cod, soak it in luke 
warm water till the brine is all ex 
tracted ; comb out, with a small steel in 
strument, the flakes ; parboil it ; fry ; add 
sauce, and see if it will not pass muster. 
Vol-au-vent Financiere should have a light 
patty crust, and that is given it, for flour 
is cheap. Inside should be cockscombs, 
but they run much too dear. Take what 
is called a " shape " of tin. Bring out the 
palates which, of course, you have pre 
served when serving that favourite dish of 
France, calf s head. Spread them flat, and 
with your shape cut out as many cocks 
combs as you want. No one can tell the 
difference, and thusyour vol-aii- vent, which 
might cost shillings, costs you just nothing 
at all. What is the next article ? Oh, a 
roast leg of mutton. Roasting in France, 
mark you, is all done on the spit. A great 
deal of fuel, of trouble, and of space is 
needed to cook a joint in this way. Of 
course your restaurateur is not going to 
expense and inconvenience. The leg of 
mutton is baked like a pudding. When it 
is done, the cook takes his biggest spit and 



bravely runs it through. With a brush 
he dabs some burnt sienna round the 
" bumps," powders them with meat re 
duced to charcoal, withdraws the spit, 
warms again in the oven, and serves up. 
His assistant pours into the dish a half- 
pint of Liebig s extract diluted, and two 
spoonfuls of the Juice of beetroot ; with 
a syringe he spirts of boiling fat suffi 
cient. Will any man find courage to dis 
pute that is roast mutton? No one, and 
art triumphs. 

Ortolans ? Oh, to make an ortolan is 
childish work if you possess a sparrow or 
a linnet, value three halfpence. Cook the 
bird slightly, for your ortolan should be 
half raw. When done, make a hole above 
the tail. Draw up boiling suet in a little 
tube taking care not to scald your month 
insert the tube, and blow the fat beneath 
the skin. Nothing more simple ! By the 
time it has reached the salle, a connoisseur 
alone could doubt you. Omelette aux 
confitures has mysteries in its jam which 
I have not investigated ; you may know 
something about that in England. But 
the omelette itself is rarely made with 
common honesty. They give you but one 
yolk for each four whites of egg ; the yolk 
is too valuable for wasting upon omelettes. 
And so much for this luckless man s 
dinner, which, nevertheless, he eats with 
the greatest gusto. 

I could tell more of the culinary art, but 
I think you must have had enough. Only 
one other instance. It is almost a proverb 
that eggs defy adulteration. In one sense 
they do ; but what is the value of an art if 
it have no difficulties to overcome ? Eggs 
cannot yet be adulterated, but they can be 
made to seem what they are not. There 
is a trick played in those cheap restaurants, 
where you dine and breakfast at a price 
which common sense declares to be im 
possible, well worthy of note for ifcs in 
genuity, and for the skill displayed in its 
manipulation. There one is invited to take 
eggs sur le plat, two of them, for three 
pence or fourpence, a sum utterly impos 
sible in Paris, even though the eggs be 
not very fresh. The feat is to make 
two eggs out of one. Taking a glazier s 
diamond, the cook delicately scores his 
egg all round. Then, furnished with 
his plate, duly filled with butter boiling, 
he takes the egg in either hand, whilst a 
comrade smartly slices it in two with a 
knife well oiled. Quick as thought the 
cook drops one half the shell on either 
side, the boiling butter fixes it, and there 
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your two eggs sur Ic plat, made out of 



Snail-fattening is not the least rtrange 

of the industries connected -with th" 

culinary art ; 1 in Paris. It is 

"the barriers," since it is 

clearly not worth while to pay octroi upon 

a gross of game, whereof groat numbers 

U- prematurely dead. Most of the 

Is are- turned into tanks to fatten, but 
some large breeders keep them in the open 
air. And what sort of fence do yon think 
they erect to prevent their slimy flocks 

ping ? Walls they could climb over, 
were they lofty as those of Babylon ; 
ditt mid crawl through. But a 

line of sawdust, four inches broad, i\ 
laid each morning, is beyond their skill 
to cross. Eight or ten parks thus walled 
in make the snailmaster s preserve. He 
turns loose his daily consignment into one 
of them, where it finds nothing to cat 
during forty-eight hours. In two days 
the creatures are removed to another 
park, where they find cabbages, lettuces, 
endive, a little thyme, and a few vine 
lr:ives. Purified by two days fasting, they 
attack this provender with fury, and eat 
and eat until they grow as fat as classic 
snail could ever be. Between eight and 
ten days of this luxurious regimen fits 
tl cm for the kitchen, whither I don t care 
to follow them. The importance of the 
industry is shown by figures adduced in 
the municipal council upon a proposition 
to raise the tax upon fatted escargots, 
now very small. Supporters of the increase 
proved that, if escargots were charged but 
one quarter the rate levied on oysters, 
counting fifty of one to be worth a dozen 
of the other, Paris would take a revenue of 
two hundred thousand francs a year. And 
the consumption is growing enormously. 
I believe it a fact established, that eating 
escargots reduces a man s flesh till, in 
fact, nothing is left but bones and mn 
Fantees told me the same thing of their 
snail soup, a hideous compound. The 
edible snail of the Gold Coast has a shell 
quite three inches long and two inches 
high. From it he thrusts a pair of 
monstrous wings, four inches in length, 

eath which his vast head protrt: 
These wings arc the grand dainty, and 
they arc served whole in the soup. I have 

i d that also we were not particular 
in the !; -ipaign but shuddering 

memory forbids me to decide whether 
escargot of France or Fantee snail bo the 
more horrible re] 
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fickle fashion flies away from a 
neighbourhood which she at one time had 
delighted in as her head-quarters, the effect 
of the desertion is shown, not merely by 
the difference in the class of occupants by 
whom the huge mansions in the squares and 
terraces are tenanted, but is plainly percep 
tible throughout the entire neighbourhood. 
The comfortable roomy houses in the adja 
cent streets, which were found so handy by 
well-to-do attorneys and retired tradesmen, 
when abandoned by this respectable 6*lass 
of tenants, fall rapidly in the social scale, 
and if they do not take in boarders, have no 
other resource than letting themselves out 
in lodgings. This is essentially the case in 
the good old-fashioned neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury. When the salt of the earth 
removed westward from the groat, open, 
healthy squares, which had been thought 
slices of Paradise by their grandfathers, 
their places were supplied by the leading 
lawyers and the fashionable physicians ; the 
names of their residents yet had handles, 
and carriages not perhaps so grand or so 
well appointed as their predecessors, but 
still carriages rolled round the pleasant 
inclosures. But now the worthy knights 
of the lancet and the brief have followed 
in the train of their more distinguished 
forerunners, and the vacancies thus caused 
are filled by denizens of another style, 
among whom the Hebraic element pre 
ponderates. The smaller streets have 
suffered in the same way, and there are 
but few of them which are not occupied 
ns temporary homes by clerks in the City, 
or newspaper writers, whose enforced late 
work renders a proximity to their offices 
desirable ; indeed, the neighbourhood being, 
as it is, almost within hail of the great 
arteries of commerce, while in itself won 
derfully quiet, and secluded, and tolerably 
airy, is so popular and so much sought 
after, that the landladies of the quarter 
have but seldom occasion to announce 
their rooms as empty. 

In the front room on the second floor of 
a small dull house in one of these streets, 
which was itself small and dull, and which 
led out of a cramped, and dull, and dusty 
square, a woman lay reclining in what 
ought to have been an e: r, and 
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what was, at all events, larger, softer, and 
less angular than the rest of the furniture 
in the apartment. An invalid this by her 
manner, which was weary and listless, 
save when she roused herself from time to 
time to look out of the window, with a 
sharp, irritable, expectant glance ; a woman 
who has been handsome in her time, and 
who, with her bright eyes and soft curling 
haii , is handsome still, despite the worn 
and haggard look which suffering has im 
printed upon her face suffering of an 
acute kind, too, bodily as well as mental. 
The woman lying there, subdued and 
almost helpless, in that dull but clean and 
orderly second-floor room, at the mercy of 
the nurse by whom she has just been 
dressed and guided to the chair by the 
window, where she sits in anticipation of 
the doctor s visit, is Lydia Walton, other 
wise the " fascinating Mrs. W.," otherwise 
" Stunning Lydia.," erst the star of the 
Miranda Music-hall, and the object of 
adoration of myriads of small clerks and 
office boys. A month ago, as she tripped 
lightly off the stage after giving, in response 
to the third encore, the last verse of her 
celebrated song, " Follow me, lads, to the 
Guadalquiver," the end of a loose gauze 
veil with which her head and arms were 
encircled, caught fire from one of the 
side-lights, and instantly flared into a 
blaze. She was not yet out of view of 
some of the audience when this occurred, 
and a great terror spread among them. 
Shouts of "Fire ! " were raised, people rose 
from their seats, and a stampede seemed 
likely to ensue, when Mr. McGaff, the 
spirited proprietor, presented himself be 
fore the curtain, hat in hand, and assured 
his kind friends that the fire had been put 
out, and that all danger was over. All 
danger to the building he should have 
said, and to his own property. As for the 
poor woman who was the original cause 
of the disaster, she had been thrown down 
and wrapped in cloaks, but the blaze by 
which she was surrounded was not ex 
tinguished until she had been badly 
burned, so badly that McGaff, who, on the 
whole, was a kindly man, determined she 
should have better advice than could be 
obtained from the neighbouring apothe 
cary, who had been fetched on the spur of 
the moment ; and, after he had had Mrs. 
Walton removed to her lodgings, sent a 
message to Mr. Clement Burton, whom he 
knew well by repute, and with whom he 
had a slight personal acquaintance, begging 
he would call upon the sufferer. 

This was just one of those cases which 



Clement Burton was pleased to attend. 
His practice was so large that, although 
he would not readily have refused any ad 
dition to it, he would unwillingly have 
accepted a charge of a grave and atten 
tion-requiring nature in a respectable 
family, where his fees would have been 
large and sure ; but the dash of Bohe- 
mianism in his blood made him feel an 
interest in the misfortune that had happened 
to this poor woman an interest which 
was not abated when he came to know 
more of her. He found her to be a woman 
of strong passions, with which was min 
gled a singular amount of self-control ; a 
strange woman, naturally very clever, but 
only half-educated outspoken and bitter, 
railing against men for their selfishness 
and hypocrisy, but grateful to him and sub 
missive to his treatment. The pain which 
she suffered was always sharp at times 
intense. The fire had played around h^r 
like a serpent ; and the back of her neck, 
her shoulders, and her arms were badly 
burned her right arm and hand so badly, 
that she scarcely could move them. It 
was a case that required constant and 
skilful nursing ; and the amount of inte 
rest felt by Mr. Burton in the patient 
was shown by his asking Sister Gaynor 
to undertake it. Sister Gaynor was a 
widow. Trouble had come to her early 
for she was not more than four or 
five and twenty and had left its im 
press on her face, which had a grave and 
careworn though marvellously sweet ex 
pression. There was a good deal of chaff 
amongst the students, and some of the 
surgeons, attached to St. Vitus s, about 
Sister Gaynor, with whom Mr. Burton 
was supposed to be desperately in love ; 
but no one, save the outspoken Mr. Chan 
nel!, dared say anything about it, and even 
his hints were of the mildest kind. There 
was not, of course, the remotest ground 
for such a report. Clement Burton was 
too busy a man to fall in love as a pastime, 
and his affection so much of it as he dared 
allow himself was centred elsewhere; but 
he had a great personal regard for Mrs. 
Gaynor, on account of her ladylike man 
ner and a respect for the way in which she 
performed her duties. He had some hesi 
tation, at first, in asking her to attend 
upon Lydia Walton ; but- the sister under 
took the charge with cheerful alacrity, 
and the patient, odd and irritable though 
she was, could not find words to express 
to the surgeon her appreciation of her 
nurse s kindness. 

" I wonder whether Mr. Burton is ever 
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coming tliis morning? " said Lydia Wal- 
. falling hack in her chair again, after 
another glance through the window. 

41 It is scarcely his time yet, I think," 
said Mrs. Gaynor, who was moving noise 
lessly about the room, dusting here and 
there, and making the best of the few 
che:ip ornaments. " He told us ho should 
be later this week, you know; lie is very 
muelv engaged." 

" Yes, I know," said Lydia, in a tone of 
irritation ; " but that does not prevent my 
wanting him to come." 

" And it is a very little time since that 
you feared his visit," said Mrs. Gaynor, 
with a qniet smile. 

" Yes, because he used to hurt me when 
he took off these bandages ; and I hadn t 
grown accustomed to him then. He hurts 
now, sometimes. It seems as though this 
wretched right arm would never get well ; 
but, I don t know, his visit seems a sort of 
break in the day a kind of fill-up to us 
poor dull creatures." 

" Speak for yourself," said Mrs. Gaynor, 
with a smile ; "I never know what it is to 
have a dull moment." 

" Don t you," said Mrs. Walton ; " well, 
I suppose not ; you don t seem to have, for 
you are always trotting about the room 
and busy ing youraelf with something; but, 
lor bless you, I feel that dull sometimes 
that I am ready to cut my throat. I often 
used to wonder how people managed to 
get through the day I never used to get 
up till two, don t you know, and then 
someone would come in for a chat, or I 
would go out and pay a call, and there 
was dinner, and before you knew it was 
time to be off to the Hall ; but now the 
hours drag and drag, and there is nothing 
to look forward to. I wonder what they 
are doing at the Miranda now. What 
papor is that on the table ? " 

"This?" said Mrs. Gaynor, taking it 
up" the Daily News." 

" Just look among the theatrical adver- 
ments, and see what they arc doing 
at the Miranda, will you. I shouldn t 
wonder if it was closed. Ted Atkins told 
me that business had fallen off dreadfully 
since my illness." 

" The place seems to be still open," said 

Mrs. Gaynor, quietly, looking through the 

newspaper. Madame Belinda Bonassus 

appears to be the great attraction just 

now. The advertisement states that she 

aoored f nr times every night in her 

Itf;/ d --i Y.t"ii"s, with Alpine accom- 

imcnt." 

"Han/, dts Yaches," repeated Lydia 



\\ r alton, with flashing eyes and scornful 
voice, " that s that Swiss thing she does 
with the jo.lling lulliety business ; and as 
for the Alpine accompaniment, it is only 
that fellow she calls her brother, blowing 
through a cow s horn. I know all that 
old Bonassus can do, though she has been 
at it a quarter of a century. Bless your 
soul, she isn t a patch upon me ! " 

"Very likely not," said Mrs. Gaynor, 
coming quietly up, and laying her hand 
lightly on her patient s head; "but you 
must not excite yourself, you know, or 
you won t be ready so soon to go back 
and take your place." 

"Well, it was stupid for me to get into 
a pet about that old Bonassus," said Mrs. 
Walton, " but I can t bear to see her 
puffed like that. They scarcely did more 
for me ; and I know I was worth three 
pounds a night to them more than that 
old cat. And as for excitement, I love it, 
and I can t get on without it." 

"You will have to get on without it 
now," said Mrs. Gaynor, " for it is just the 
very worst thing that could happen to you." 

" It is the only thing that keeps you up 
when you are in the profession," said 
Lydia Walton, not heeding her ; " it is just 
like a dram better, because it does what 
is wanted, and does not leave any head 
ache behind. It is an awful life, I can tell 
you, that being before the public not in 
the theatrical way, where yon go regularly 
every night and play a round of parts, 
and haven t to move out of the building ; 
but I mean a singer s life, where you 
have to take a turn at three or four 
halls in the course of a night some of 
them a long way from each other and 
scuttle across as hard as you can go in a 
cab, and arrive only just in time to shake 
out your gown before you are wanted on 
the stage." 

" Yes, that s hard work," said Mrs. 
Gaynor, who was cutting the newspaper. 

Oh, it isn t the work I mind so ranch 
as the worry," said Lydia. " I worked 
hard enough when I first took to the pro- 
ion down at Sunderland played sing 
ing-chambermaid in the melodrama, danced 
the cachuca between the pieces, then first 
fairy in the opening of the pantomime, and 
on afterwards in the comic singing. But 
that was the regular dramn, you know ; 
there was none of that filthy tobacco, or 
smell of spirits and beer, that you get in a 
music-hall. It is that, and the quality of the 
audience, that makes the life so detestable." 

Fes," said Mrs. Gaynor, absently, "I 
should think so." 
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" Not but what I should think such 
a life, with all its drawbacks, fifty times 
pleasanter than yours," continued Lydia 
Walton, tossing her head. " How any 
body can be a sick nurse surpasses my 
imagination ; but how you, of all people, 
can have taken to it, is what puzzles 
me. What with your nice looks and 
your pleasant ways and manners, there is 
no reason that I can see why you should 
be a widow any longer than you like, and 
should not have some rich husband, or, at 
all events, someone to work for you." 
" I am quite contented as I am," said 

Mrs. Gaynor, coldly. " I do not desire 

" Oh yes, I know," interrupted Lydia 
Walton; "there never was such another 
nurse so kind, so considerate, and so 
skilful ; and, I suppose, when you do a 
thing well, you get in time to like it. Not 
that it would ever suit me," she continued ; 
" I mean, to make a profession of it as you 
do. There is nothing I could not do for a 
person I love, if I had anyone to love; but 
to have to be at the beck and call of anyone 
to dress their wounds, and to give them 
their medicine, and bear their ill-tempers 
lor , nothing would induce me to do it. I 
would sooner be a singer with five turns in 
different halls every night." 

Mrs. Walton s face was flushed when 
she had finished speaking, and she sunk 
back in her chair as though fatigued. 

" I told you you were over-exciting your 
self," said the nurse, sitting down by L;-v 
and soothingly laying her hand on the 
patient s. " There are some compensations 
even in this life," she said, pursuing the 
train of thought which the other had 
started. "It is something to be able to 
give ease to those who are in pain, and to 
help the weary to their rest ; it is some 
thing to be able to forget one s own self 
in administering to the dire necessities of 

others, and in I think you had better 

sit quietly now," she said, checking her 
self, " and not worry yourself any more 
about Mr. Burton ; depend upon it, he will 
come as soon as he is free." 

"It is all very well for you to talk about 
sitting down quietly," said Lydia Walton, 
with asperity ; " you have been bustling 
about all the morning, and are tired anc 
like to rest yourself ; but I have done 
nothing but look blankly out of this 
window, like sister Anne, waiting for some 
body to come, and I want to be amused." 
" Shall I read the paper to you ?" saic 
Mrs. Gaynor, cheerfully. " I have no doub 1 
I can find something to interest you in it. 
" I should doubt it very much indeed 



ind I won t trouble you," said the patient. 

I do not care a bit about politics, and the 

! unds, and what the swells are doing ; 

such matters never amused me, even when 

". knew something about them. If we had 

;he Era now, you might find something in 

t, as I like to hear about what is going on 

in the profession but there, never mind, 

don t trouble yourself." 

Mrs. Gaynor had had sufficient length 
of training as a nurse to know that in her 
Datient s irritable state any further at 
tempt to sooth her would be useless ; so 
she refolded the newspaper which she had 
opened, laid it on the table, and took up 
some sewing, with which she silently occu 
pied herself. In about ten minutes a light 
Foot was heard on the stair, and Clement 
Burton appeared in the room. His pre 
sence was so genial, and his smile of salu 
tation so sweet, that it was customary 
for his patients to say that he brought 
sunshine with him. Even poor Lydia 
Walton, " cranky," as she often described 
herself, was not exempt from this pleasant 
influence, and greeted Mr. Burton s advent 
with a smile. 

"You have come at last, doctor," she 
said, looking up at him. 

" At last ! " repeated Clement Burton. 
" It is almost worth while incurring the 
implied rebuke to know that I have been 
expected." 

" Not much of a compliment, when you 
are the only person whose coming breaks 
the dreadful dulness of one s life," said 
Lydia Walton, with a smile which lit up 
her face, and gave those who saw it a faint 
notion of her former beauty ; " but I for 
give you." 

" You would do more than forgive me if 
you knew all," said Mr. Burton. "Though 
I have not been with you, I have been 
talking about you a great deal, and I am 
going to ask your permission to bring a 
good friend of mine, a lady, to see you." 

"Oh, Lord!" said Lydia Walton, in 
comic horror, " I don t want any ladies to 
come and see me." 

"Why just now you were complaining 
of the dulness of yoiir life," said Clement, 
laughing at the intensity of her expression. 

" Yes ; but one had better be dull than 
have one s lodgings invaded by some old 
frump, who only comes to stare at what a 
music-hall singer is like, and who has a 
lot of tracts dribbling out of her pocket." 

" The lady of whom I am speaking can 
not be well called an old frurnp," said 
Clement Burton, continuing to laugh, " as 
she is young and very good-looking. 
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Hov since you seem to have taken 

fright, I won t, brin- io yon, at. all 

f. -Well, Mrs. (!ay- 
nor, and how is tlio arm ? 

11 M 1 think," said 

the niirs.; "though Mrs. Walton was 
ppointed when she tried to use it 
rd iy, and. found it impossible. * 

"Wlnif do you ask her about my arm 
for?" said Lydia. "Surely T ongfct to 
know : it, though nurse (lay 

mneh care of it as though it wore 
her own. But, I say, doctor, time is running 
on, you know, and yon must begin to think 
about pn(i hni!.f rue up find sending mo out 
again. Mr. MeClafF is very good, but I can 
not expect him to pay my half salary much 
id I want to show that old 
I! -us that we are not going to let her 
have it all her own way." 

"Mr . (!:iynor is right, said Clement 
Burton, who had unrolled the bandages 
and inspected the arm; "the wound is 
progressing very favourably, and will be 
well quite as sonn as I anticipated, but 
you must not attempt to use it yet," he 
added, replacing the covering; "if you do, 
recoil eet," he said, laughingly, shaking 
his admonitory forefinger at her, "you 
only delay the delight of the public, and 
the discomfort of Madame Bonassus at your 
jrn. I will write a prescription for a 
change in the lotion before I go. Mean 
time, Mrs. Gaynor, I want to say a word 
or two with you about another case, if you 
will step with me into the next room." 

Mr. Burton had a good deal to say to 
Mrs. Gaynor about the doings at St. 
Vitus s, and about other patients in his 
private practice with whom she was ac 
quainted. A quarter of an hour elapsed 
before the doctor took his leave, and when 
the nurse returned to the sitting-room she- 
found that Lydia Walton had shifted her 
ition, having turned her chair to the 
&lt;\ and having somehow managed, with 
her more useful arm, to unfold the news- 
pap^r, in the perusal of which she seemed 
eply engaged. 

" You have forgotten Mr. Burton s in- 
struetions already," Mrs. Gaynor said 
gently ; " you know he told you to L 

t, and you must have used a c&lt; 
able amount of exertion to do what yon 
have done. And all to read the newspaper 
the poor newspaper \vhichyou sen 
when I offered to read it to you just now." 

"I was quite right," said Lydia, push 
ing y ; " there is nothing in it." 

" There is even less than there was 
when it left the printer s hands," said Mrs. 



nor, smiling; " for, see, here is a corner 
torn off how very careless of the people 
supply it." 

"It do. .-.n t, make much matter," said 

a Walton, shortly; "it is only a bit 

of t! rtiseincnt-sheet. Mr. Burton s 

gone, has he ? " she added. "Now then, 

nurse, I am going to speak seriously to 

yon. You are looking very pale and tired 

morning ; do you know that ? " 

" T d ire^ay," said Mrs. Gaynor ; " I have 
a bit of a headache." 

" No wonder, when you never move out 
of these two stivcy rooms," said Lydia. 
" Now I am going to insist upon your 
going out for half an hour. I am perfectly 
comfortable and easy, and you shall walk 
two or three times round Russell-square, 
and come back to me with a spot of colour 
in your cheeks. I insist upon it." 

" I am half disposed to do as you bid 
me," said Mrs. Gaynor. "I feel as if a 
breath of air, even such as is to be found 
there, would do me good." 

" Then go and take it at once," said the 
imperious Lydia ; " and recollect T shall not 
expect you back again for fully half an hour." 

Mrs. Gaynor left the room, and return 
ing with her bonnet and shawl on, settled 
her patient s wraps, and took her leave. 
When she left the room, Lydia Walton 
listened attentively; she traced the re 
ceding footsteps down the staircase, and 
heard the street-door opened and shut. 
Then, with great effort, she drew from the 
pocket of her dressing-gown a half sheet 
of note-paper, on the top of which was 
pinned a printed scrap, evidently torn from 
the newspaper. The lines of it ran thus : 

" George Heath s wife is earnestly re 
quested to communicate with G. M., at the 
Hermitage, Campden Hill. G. M. has most 
important intelligence to convey to her." 

Lydia Walton read this through twice. 
" G. M. !" she muttered to herself ; "who 
in Heaven s name can G. M. mean ? I 
have gone through the whole lot that we 
used to know in the old time over and 
over again, and I cannot think of any 
G. M. amongst them ; however, there it 
is, and now to answer it." 

With infinite pain and trouble she suc 
ceeded in pulling toward? her the blotting- 
book and the pen and ink which Clement 
Burton had used in writing his prescrip 
tion, and with still greater pain and trouble 
phe succeeded in tracing the following 
words upon the half sheet to which the 
printed scrap was pinned : 

" G. M. is entreated to withdraw this 
advertisement and to wait for a week. At 
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the end of that time the required infor 
mation shall be furnished." 

Lydia Walton folded up this paper, 
placed it in an envelope, and addressed it 
to " G. M., the Hermitage, Campden Hill." 

" That will gain a little time," she mut 
tered ; " and that was all I could hope for 
just now. It has come upon me so sud 
denly, that I do not know what to think, 
or how to act. In a week, perhaps, I shall 
be able to do something with this wretched 
arm ; not that what I have done just now 
will improve its condition." 

She pulled a string, the loop of which 
hung round the arm of her chair, while 
the other end was attached to the bell, 
and waited for the answer. Presently, the 
woman of the house appeared an unmis 
takable lodgings landlady, with a flushed 
face and a carnying manner. 

"What, all alone, dear?" she cried, as 
she entered the room. " What has become 
of that sweet Sister Gaynor, who is sup 
posed to be so attentive ? " 

" She has gone out for a few minutes, 
Mrs. Frost," said Lydia Walton. " She 
looked so pale and peeky, that I insisted 
upon her trying the effect of a little fresh 
air, and I have persuaded her to walk 
round Russell-square for half an hour." 

" Such a kind soul you are," said the 
landlady ; " always thinking of those about 
you. Now, what can I do for you ? " 

" Do something for yourself first, Mrs. 
F.," said Lydia, with a smile. "Take this 
key and open that cupboard, where you will 
find a decanter, and help yourself to a glass 
of that old port which you like so much." 

" Just what I said," murmured the 
landlady, doing as she was bid; "always 
thinking of the comfort of others." 

"And, now then, do something for me, 
or rather for Mrs. Gaynor, who wrote this 
letter before she went out, and has left it 
behind her. I know she was particularly 
anxious that it should be posted at once, 
and that she would be sorry when she 
found she had forgotten it. Do you mind 
sending your girl with it now ? 

" Too delighted to oblige, dear," said the 
landlady, taking the letter from her. " I 
will send it off at once ; and if Sister Gay 
nor does not come in soon, don t you mind 
ringing again; and I will come upstairs 
and sit with you, if you are anyways dull." 

" She won t mention anything about it 
to nurse Gaynor," said Lydia Walton to 
herself, after the woman had left the 



room. " That glass of wine will make her 
sleepy and she will take a nap, the lazy 
old wretch ; and even if she did mention 
the letter, she would not recollect the 
address of it. G. M. eh ! and the Her 
mitage ! What a queer name for a place. 
I wonder what it all means." 

Late that afternoon the letter reached 
its destination. Miss Middleham had a 
small dinner-party, and she and her guests 
were strolling in the grounds when it ar 
rived. She took it up with a number of 
others from the hall-table, and running 
her glance over them, said, in a low tone, 
to Clement Burton, who happened to be 
close by her : " The advertisement has borne 
fruit already ; here is a letter for G. M. " 

" Don t be too excited about it," he 
whispered. 

" That is a useless injunction," she re 
plied. " Make yourself agreeable to these 
people while I step aside and read it." 

In a few minutes Grace rejoined her 
guestg. As she approached, Clement 
Burton eagerly looked for the expres 
sion on her face. There was no flush on 
it ; no triumph ; no excitement ; and she 
shook her head with a disappointed air. 
As soon as they could exchange a word, 
she said to him : 

"It is a mistake, after all. George 
Heath is, perhaps, a common name ; at all 
events, the wrong person has answered 
the advertisement." 

" The letter is not from Miss Studley, 
then ? " asked Clement Burton. 

"No, indeed," said Grace. "I knew 
from the first glance that the address was 
not in Anne s handwriting, but I hoped 
the inclosure might be. Look at it, how 
ever," she said, withdrawing the note from 
her pocket. " This is not Anne s hand ; 
it is not even the writing of an educated 
person the whole thing is sprawling, 
and the letters are badly formed." 

" I do not quite agree with you," said 
the surgeon, after a pause, during which he 
had narrowly looked at the letter ; " the 
writing is not that of an uneducated woman, 
but rather that of a person who has at 
tempted it with a hurt or maimed hand." 

"You may be right," said Grace, "but 
it evidently does not come from Anne, and 
there my interest in it ends. There is 
nothing to be done now but to obey the 
injunctions of the writer to withdraw 
the advertisement, and to wait for a week." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Tin; manifestations of maternal vanity 
are apt to appear monotonous to the in 
different spectator ; but, in Mrs. Erring- 
ton such manifestations were, at least, not 
open to that reproach. Beethoven himself 
never surpassed her in the power of pro 
ducing variations on one simple theme. 
And this surprising fertility of hers pre 
vented her from being a mere common 
place bore. She never told a story t\vico 
alike. There was always an element of 
unexpectedness in her conversation, albeit 
the groundwork and foundation of it varied 
but little. In the overflowing gratification 
of her heart at Algernon s prospects, and 
under the excitement of his imminent de 
parture, she would fain have bestowed 
some of her eloquence even on old Max, 
with whom her relations had been de 
cidedly cool, since the oiitbreuk of rude 
temper on his part which has been re 
corded. But old Max continued to be 
snrly and taciturn for a while; he had 
been bitterly mortified by Mrs. Errington s 
talk about the marriage her son would be 
able to make, whenever it should please him 
to select a wife. 

But then, after that, had come Miss 
Uodkin s frequent invitations to Rhoda, 
which had greatly mollified the old man. 
And presently it appeared as if Mrs. 
Krrington had forgotten all about General 
Indigo s daughters, and the heiress of the 
eminent drysalter. At all events, she 
d no more on the subject of those 
adk B. And old Max gradually, and not 



slowly, recurred to his former persuasion 
that the Errtngtons would be very glad to 
secure Rhoda s hand for Algernon, being 
well aware that her money would balance 
her birth and connections. True, the 
young man had, as yet, said nothing ex 
plicit. But, of course, he would feel it 
necessary to have some settled prospect, 
before asking permission to engage himself 
formally to Rhoda. 

" He is connected with the great ones 



of the earth, to be sure \ reflected Mr. 
Maxfield, with some exultation. " And 
he is a comely young chap to look upon, 
and full of all kinds of book-learning and 
accomplishments talks foreign tongues, 
and sings, and plays upon instruments, and 
draws pictures \ " 

An uneasy thought crossed his mind at 
this point, that David Powell would con 
sider these things as leading to reprehen 
sible frivolity and worldliness ; and that, 
moreover, most of his (Maxfield s) old 
friends would agree with the preacher in 
so deeming. It was not to be expected 
that the thoughts and habits of a lifetime 
could be so eradicated from old Max s mind, 
by the mere fact of going to worship at 
St. Chad s, as to leave his conscience abso 
lutely free on these and similar points. 
But the ultimate effect of such inward 
feelings was always to embitter the old 
man against Powell, and to make him 
clutch eagerly at any circumstance which 
should tend to prove that Powell had 
been wrong and himself right, in their 
differing views of the Erringtons inten 
tions. He was inexpressibly loath to con 
sider himself mistaken. Indeed, for him to 
be mistaken seemed to argue a general dis 
location and turning topsj -tnrvy of thi: 
and a terrible unchaining of t .e powers of 
darkness. If, after walking all his life 
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in the pntlia of -wisdom and prosperity, 
he were to find himself suddenly aatray, 
and blundering on a point which nearly 
concerned the only tender feelings of his 
nature, such a phenomenon nmst clearly 
be due to the direct interposition of Satan. 
However, as he stood one morning in his 
storehouse, tying up a great parcel of 
sugar in blue paper, Jonathan Maxfield 
was feeling neither discontented nor self- 
- distrustful. Mrs. Errington had just been 
speaking to Rhoda in his presence, and 
had said : 

" Well, little one, you have quite made 
a conquest of Mrs. Bodkin, as well as Miss 
Minnie. She was praising you up to me 
the other day. She particularly remarked 
your nice manners, and attributed them to 
my influence " 

" I m sure, ma am, if there is anything 
nice in my manners, it was you who 
taught it to me," Rhoda had said simply. 
Upon which Mrs. Errington had been very 
gracious, and, without at all disclaiming 
the credit of Rhoda s nice manners, had 
mellifluously assured Mr. Maxfield that his 
little girl was wonderfully teachable, and 
had become a general favourite amongst 
her (Mrs. Errington s) friends. 

Now all this had seemed to Maxfield to 
be of good augury, and an additional testi 
mony if any such were needed to his 
own sagacity and prudent behaviour. 

"It ll come right, as I foresaw," thought 
he triumphantly. " Another man might 
have been over hasty, and spoiled matters 
like a fool. But not me ! " 

Some one pushed the half-door between 
the shop and the storehouse, and set the 
bell jingling. Maxfield looked up and saw 
Algernon Errington, bright, smiling, and 
debonair, as usual. 

The ordinary expression of old Max s 
face was not winning ; and now, as he 
looked up with his grey eyebrows drawn 
into a shaggy frown, and his jaws clenched 
so as to hold the end of a string which he 
had just drawn into a knot round the 
parcel of sugar, he presented a counten 
ance ill-calculated to reassure a stranger 
or invite his confidence. But Algy was not 
a stranger, and did not intend to bestow 
any confidence, so he came forward with 
the graceful self-possession which sat so 
well on him, and said, " How are you, Mr. 
Maxfield ? I have not seen you for ever so 
long ! " 

" It doesn t seem very long ago to me, 
since we spoke together," returned old 
Max, tugging at the string of his parcel. 



"Ton know I m off to-morrow, Mr. 
Maxfield ? " 

The old man shot a hard keen glance at 
him from beneath the shaggy eyebrows, 
and nodded. 

"I go by the early coach in the morn 
ing, so I must say all my farewells to 
day." 

Maxfield gave a sound like a grunt, and 
nodded again. 

" It s a wonderful piece of luck, Lord 
Seely s taking me up so, isn t it ? " 

" Ah ! if he means to do anything for 
you in earnest. So far as I can learn, his 
taking you up hasn t cost him much yet." 

Algernon laughed frankly. "Not a bit 
of it, Mr. Maxfield!" he cried. "And, 
after all, why should he do anything that 
would cost him. much, for a poor devil like 
me ? No ; the beauty of it is, that he can 
do great things for me which shall cost 
him nothing ! He is hand and glove with 
the present ministry, and a regular big 
wig at court, and all that sort of thing. 
The fact of my having good blood in my 
veins, and being called Ancram Erring- 
ton, is no merit of mine, of course just 
an accident ; but it s a deuced lucky acci 
dent. I daresay Lord Seely is a stupid 
old hunks, but then he is Lord Seely, you 
see. I don t mind saying all this to you, 
Mr. Maxfield, because you know the world, 
and you and I are old friends." 

It was certainly rather hard on Lord 
Seely to be spoken of as a stupid old 
hunks by this lively young gentleman, 
who knew little more of him than of his 
great-grandfather, deceased a century ago. 
But his lordship did not hear the artless 
little speech, so it did not annoy him ; 
whereas old Max did hear it, and it 
gratified him considerably for several 
reasons. It gratified him to be addressed 
confidentially as one who knew the world ; 
it gratified him to be called an old friend 
by this relation of the great Lord Seely. 
And, oddly enough, whilst he was mentally 
bowing down before the aristocratic mag 
nificence of that nobleman, it gratified him 
to be told that the bowing down was 
being performed to a " stupid old hunks," 
altogether devoid of that wisdom which 
had been so largely bestowed on himself, 
the Whitford grocer. 

Pleasant and unaffected as was the young 
fellow s manner to his landlord, there was 
a nonchalance about it which conveyed 
that he was quite aware of the social dis 
tance between them. And this assumption 
of superiority never coarse or ponderous, 
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Jonathan Maxfield was so sagacious and 
keen-sighted a personage as to require no 
wordy explanations such as might have 
been needful for feebler intelligences. 
And then Algy said, with a rueful sort of 
candour, and arching those fair childlike 
eyebrows of his : " I say, Mr. Maxfield, I 
shall be awfully short of cash just at 
first ! " 

The two hands of Jonathan Maxfield, 
which had been laid open, and palm 
downwards, on the counter before him, 
as he listened, instinctively doubled them 
selves into fists. He put them one on the 
top of the other, and rested his chin on 
them. 

" I don t bother my mother about it, 
poor dear soul, because I know she has 
done all she can already. Of course, if 
I were to hint anything to my cousin 
to Lord Seely, you know I might get 
helped directly. But I don t want to begin 
with that, exactly." 

" H m ! It ud be a test of how much he 
really does mean, though ! " 

" Yes ; but you know what you said 
about Lord Seely s doing great things for 
me which shall cost him nothing. And I 
felt how true your view was, directly. By 
George, if I want any advice between now 
and next August, I shall be tempted to 
write and ask you for it ! " 

Maxfield gave a little rasping cough. 

" Of course I know the manners and 
customs of high-bred people well enough. 
A fellow who comes of an old family like 
mine seems to suck all that in with his 
mother s milk, somehow. But that s a 
mere surface knowledge, after all. And 
some circumstance might turn up in which 
I should want a more solid judgment to 
help my own." 

Maxfield coughed again, a little less 
raspingly. One of his doubled-up hands 
unclasped itself, and he began to pass it 
across his stubbly chin. 

" By-the-by what an ass I was not to 
think of that before would you mind 
lending me twenty pounds till August, 
Mr. Maxfield ? " 

"I I m not given to lending, Alger 
non; nor to borrowing either, I thank 
the Lord." 

"Borrowing! No; you re one of the 
lucky folks of this world, who can grant 
favours instead of asking them. But it 
really is of small consequence, after all; 
I ll manage somehow, if you have any 
objection. I believe I have a nabob of 
a godfather, General Indigo, as yellow 



as a guinea and as rich as a Jew. My 
mother was talking of him the other day, 
and, perhaps, it would be better to ask 
such a little favour of one s own people. 
I ll look up the nabob, Mr. Maxfield." 

It must not be supposed that Algy, in 
bringing out the name of General Indigo, 
had any thought of the three lovely Miss 
Indigos in his mind. He was quite un 
conscious of the existence of those young 
ladies ; if, indeed, they were not entirely 
the figments of Mrs. Errington s fer 
tile fancy. Algy had laid no deep 
plans. He was simply quick at seizing 
opportunity. The opportunity had pre 
sented itself, of dazzling old Max with his 
nabob godfather, and of perhaps in 
ducing the stingy old fellow to lend him 
what he wanted, by dint of conveying that 
he did not want it particularly. Algy had 
availed himself of the opportunity, and 
the shot had told very effectually. 

Old Max never swore. Had he been 
one of the common and profane crowd of 
worldlings, it may be that some impreca 
tion on General Indigo would have issued 
from his lips; for the mention of that 
name made him very angry. But old Max 
had a settled conviction of the probable 
consignment to perdition of the rich 
nabob who was doubtless a purse-proud, 
tyrannous, godless old fellow which far 
surpassed, in its comforting power, the 
ephemeral satisfaction of an oath. He 
struck his clenched hand on the counter, 
and said, testily, " You have not heard 
what I had it in my mind to say ! You 
are too rash, young man, and broke in on 
my discourse before it was finished ! " 

" I beg pardon. Did I ? 

" I say that I am not given to lending 
nor to borrowing ; and it is most true. 
But I have not said that I will refuse to 
assist you. This is a special case, and 
must be judged of specially as between 
you and me." 

" Why, of course, I would rather be 
obliged to you than to the general, who 
is a stranger to me, in fact, though he is 
my godfather." 

" There s nearer ties than godfathers, 
Algernon." 

Algernon burst into a peal of genuine 
laughter. " Why, yes," said he, wiping 
his eyes, "I hope so ! " 

Old Max did not move a muscle of his 
face. " What was the sum you named ? " 
he asked, solemnly. 

" Oh, I don t know twenty or thirty 
pounds would do. Something just to keep 
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me going until i:iy mother s next quarter s 
money comes in." 

" 1 will li iiil you (\\riity po; g er - 

:, for which you will write mo an ac 
knowledgment." 

"Certainly!" 

" Hi ing under .ur receipt is vulue- 

in law. Hut 1 wi.sh to have it as be 
tween you and i: 

"Of course ; as i you and me." 

M ix field unlocked a strong-box let into 
the wall. Algernon who had often g;&gt; 
at the outside of it rather wistfully 
&gt; d into ii with some eagerness when 
it was opened ; but its contents were 
chiefly papers and a hu_ ;er. There 

was, however, in one corner a well-stuffed 
l)!:ick leather pocket-book, from which old 
-Max slowly extracted a crisp, fresh Bank 
&lt; f E2ngland n&lt;/te 1 ur twenty pounds. 

" I m sure I m ever so much obliged to 

you, Mr. Maxfield," said Algernon, taking 

tho note. He spoke without any over- 

. but the gleam of boyish delight 

in his eyes would not be suppressed. 

" And now come into the parlour with 
me, and. write tho acknowledgment." 

"I say, Mr. Maxtield," said Algernon, 
when tin- iveipt had been duly written 
and signed, "you won t say anything to 
my inotiier about this : " 

Do you mean to keep it a secret?" 
d the old man, sharply. 

" Oh, of course I don t mind all the 
world knowing, as far as I m concerned. 
But the dear old lady might worry her 
self at not being able to do more for me. 
Lot it be just simply as between you and 
me," said Algernon, repeating Maxfield a 
words, but, truth to say, without attach 
ing any very definite meaning to them. 
The old man pursed tip his mouth and 
nodded. 

" Aye, aye," lie said, "as between you 
and me, Algernon ; ^as between you and 
me." 

" Upon my [word, that" formula of old 
Max s seems to be a kind of open sesame to 
purses and strong-boxes and cheque-books ! 
As between you and me. I wonder if it 
would answer with Lord Seely ? VTho d 
have thought of old Max doing the hand 
some thing V Well, it s all right enough. 
1 ilo mean to stick to little Hhoda, espe 
cially since her father seems to hint his 
approbation so very plainly. But it 
wouldn t do to bind myself just now for 
her sake, poor little pet! As between 
you and me ! What a character the old 



fellow is ! I wi.sh he d made it fifty while 
he was about it ! " 

ich was Algernon s mental soliloquy 
he walked jauntily down the str. 
with his hand in his pocket, and the crisp 
bank-note between his finger and thumb. 
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vn;w. 

FROM gloomy old Italian cities, cradled 
in the Apennines ; from spruce Dutch 
towns, smelling frouzily despite eternal 
scrubbing ; from dingy Flemish str 
and high-peaked houses ; from the full- 
flavoured Jews quarter of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main ; from Parisian bric-a-brac 
shops and humbler stalls; from the Hotel 
Droiiot; from gilded Moscow and dusty 
Madrid; from the Venice of the North 
and her groat prototype, washed, though 
scarcely cleansed, by the Adriatic ; from 
the workman s garret and the "decayed 
gentlewoman s " long-treasured china 
closet ; from the studio of the needy 
artist and the snug bar-parlour of the 
roadside inn ; from ransacked tomb-i and 
pillaged convents ; from Holborn and the 
Hague; from Florence and Wardour-street ; 
from Piccadilly and Peking; from Rome, 
and even from Rag Fair, comes thj 
" celebrated collection " on view this after 
noon any afternoon in the height of the 
season will do in tho famous rooms of 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, in 
King-street, Piccadilly. All is fish that 
comes to the net in King-street. Pictures, 
ancient and modern; water-colour draw 
ings by famous masters ; Roman and 
Oriental bronzes ; choice enamels ; 
dainty marquetry and old Buhl work ; 
reliquaries gleaming with gold and 
precious stones ; ivory triptyches ; black 
jacks, ancient plate, and curious jewels ; 
Sevres and Dresden, Oriental and old 
Knglish porcelain; armour rich with 
niello; morions adorned with repot; 
work ; swords forged by the redoubtable 
Andrea Ferrara himself ; blades tempered 
by tho cunning smiths of Toledo ; dag 
gers of Milan steel; scymet hioned 
with silken grain in peerless Damascus; 
bonbonnieres in choice enamel ; angular 
utine saints in glowing mosaic; 
quaint little boxes of fragile porcelain, 
holding red, white, and blue pig aid 
tiny brushes of sable hair; rare cameos 
in onyx and sardonyx; ap poons ; 
patriotic beer-jugs; mighty tankards of 
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quaint old German glass; facetious pnzzle- 
jugs ; sollerets fitting like a lobster-shell 
over knightly feet ; models of cathedrals in 
silver filagree ; vases of jasper and mala 
chite ; Bristol teapots ; cross-bows inlaid 
with ivory; snuff-boxes of every choice 
material bloodstone, gold, sardonyx, and 
jasper glittering with diamonds ; an au 
thentic portrait of Mary Stuart ; a break 
fast service once the property of Madame 
de Pompadour; and a complete suit of 
armour said to have belonged to Francis 
the First the fatal hammer has stomach 
for them all. 

Armed with catalogues, in which these 
very numerous and discordant elements 
aro classed in groups, so far as this obj ct 
can be achieved, the various visitors pro 
ceed to view them with very different 
eyes. Dealers and commission agents are 
on the qui vive to point out the tid-bits 
to their patrons, and know to a hair s- 
breadth their peculiar fancies. Lambkin, 
for instance, who does a large business 
in the pictorial line, knows perfectly 
well that it would lose him a valuable 
customer if he were thoughtless enough 
to draw Lord MacScurnble s attention to 
any pictures save those by the old masters, 
and that he would get the rough side 
of Jack Wallsend s tongue if he missed 
a good bit of modern landscape, Jack 
caring for nothing older than Tnrner and 
David Cox ; while Delphington, who is 
making so very good a thing out of the 
prevalent chinarnania, is well aware that 
it would be sheer waste of time to point 
out a prime Chelsea dish to old Lord 
Cracklington, who cares for no china 
but the true Oriental ; or suggest the 
purchase of a rare bit of old Bristol to 
Lady Rougemore, who loves nothing but 
Sevres; or to Mrs. Powderham, whose 
soul is in Bow statuettes. For the last 
craze of connoisseurs is, in the slang of 
the day, " to go in for a specialty " 
hence the fancy prices paid for specimens 
required to perfect a series. The china- 
maniacs do not appear to care vastly 
about the look of the old English porcelain, 
for which they pay an immense price. 
The first thing they do to a plate you 
may see them at it all day long when a 
"celebrated collection" is on view is to 
turn it over in quest of the mark, for, as the 
readers of this Journal have been already 
informed, there is much virtue in a blue 
cross, a crescent, or a golden anchor. 
Reassured on this vital point, they consult 
their catalogue as to whether the particular 



piece under consideration has been en 
graved in Marryat or Chaffers, and may 
hap pnll Mrs. Bury Palliser s book out 
of their pocket. Mighty conferences are 
held over a pair of Plymouth vases ; an 
excited group is discussing the merit of 
a hideous teapot, " said to have been pre 
sented to Lord Kelson by the ladies of 
England after the battle of Trafalgar ; " 
notes are scrawled on the margins of 
catalogues ; resolutions are made to buy 
or die ; and commissions are freely given 
to fashionable agents, as the crowd dis 
perses to talk over the crockery at con 
genial kettledrum. 

GOING. 

THOSE who recollect Homburg and 
Baden in the old days of wickedness, 
before the Prussian broom had made a 
clean sweep of roulette and trente-et- 
quarante, croupiers and punters, zeros 
and martingales, may be able to con 
jure up in their mind s eye the simu 
lacra of those unquiet spirits for whom 
the conversation carried on in the great 
saloons never began early enough. Long 
before the appointed hour of eleven 
these restless creatures, whose dreams 
must have been of numbers and series, 
might be observed walking up and down 
with a fidgetty manner, a lean and 
hungry look, and fingers busied with tiny 
books of systems, ready to rush in, as 
soon as the police-agent, with cocked hat 
and sword, had seen the roulette-table 
properly balanced, and the bank, which 
paid such excellent dividends, was fairly 
opened. In like manner may be observed 
the true amateurs of auctions dropping in 
betimes on sale days, eager to secnre a seat 
at the green table laid by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods. In place of spotted 
cards and glass-headed pins, these harm 
less folk bring with them their catalogues, 
well thumbed and pencilled by this time, 
and anon to be posted up with the prices 
realised. A green table, formed of two 
narrow slips, is closed towards the door, 
but open at the upper ends, at one of which 
is installed a clerk, and at the other the 
auctioneer, hammer in hand, occnpies the 
species of pulpit called by common consent 
his "rostrum ; " why so I am at a loss to 
imagine, as the only " beaks " around it 
are those owned by keenly critical and 
speculative members of the Caucasian 
race. Between the two slips of table is a 
narrow passage, the use of which is to 
allow the assistant holding the " lot " 
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ilar excitement. Big busi- 
a rule, done qnietly everywhere, espe- 

ly at auctions, where big figur- 
throw all hut two or ti 1 i out of 

the race ; but it is quite otherwise with 
small fry fighting over the crumbs whicli 
fall from the rich collector s table, i 

ighty splashing and dashing over these 
odds ami ends, I promise yon. 

That old lady, who was one of the first 

to occupy a seat at the table, has come 

hither to-day with a fixed design to 

purchase certain tid-bits of china if they 

e within thn value at which, after 

long thought and consideration, she has 

appraised them. She sits like an ancient 

Patience on a Monument as one after the 

other passes away from her. At last a 

couple of Bow sphinxes are put up, and 

the gleam of battle flashes in her bright 

grey eye. Five pounds are bid six 

n seven ten, fifteen. Eight pounds 

bids the dame, thinking she will secure 

the prize at her estimated ten guineas; 

but, no ! Fate is against her. Fkdit five, 

ten, fifteen repeats Mr. Woods nine 

pounds, nine pounds ten, fifteen, ten 

pounds. Gu : bids the old lady, 

nervously twitching her pencil. Ten 

guineas t-e-n g-n-i-n-e-a-s. The victory 

is almost won; our friei d, \\-\i\\ eye-; tixed 

upon the darling sphinxes, in imagination 

already hugs them to her bosom. But, 

-! her delight is premature. Ten fifteen, 

imes Mr. AVoods ; eleven pounds. 

now rocks upon its throne. Shan 

1x3 outbid in this way. One hold 

;&gt; will crush them. Twelve pou&gt; 

twelve pounds (ecstasy) ; twelve pounds 

five, ten, fifteen; thirteen pounds (&gt; 

all over now), ten, fifteen, i 1 down 

at thirteen fifteen. Fatal ir D to 
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love with a beautiful large -up 

eer, with 

mark, and feels that, to &lt; t, she 

mus 1 her purse-st: Why not, 

r all, buy one piece as as 

gold, instead of fr r money away on 

trifles? The bidd: pretty 

cup and saucer with the gold anchor at 
the bottom. Ni; . hid ; 

nineteen pounds, ten a lull ; twenty 
pounds the old lady springs to the 
front ; guineas twenty guineas ; rap 
goes the hammer, and the cup and Fan err 
are secured. Heavy fighting now occurs 
over a Fulham mug ; light skirmish 
among the Lowestoft, and, anon, the In 

is are brought up when BriV -es, 

Chelsea vases, and Worcester roy.il 
are to be disposed of. But my interest in 
the sale is over, more particularly as I 
always feel uncomfortable under the eye 
of an auctioneer, dreading that some in 
advertent movement on my part may lend 
him to suppose that I have made a 1 
and that 1 shall, then and there, either 
become the purchaser of a Japanese mon 
ster, a Dresden dog, or some equally use 
ful article, or have to explain the mistake, 
and confess myself a very fraud and sham 
slinking about auction-rooms on false pre 
tences. I therefore wander listlessly about 
the rooms till I drift to the door, and find 
my old lady getting into her brougham, 
her features beaming with the smile of 
triumph peculiar, for some inscrutable 
reason, to people who have just bought, 
for a good deal more than its value, some 
thing they don t in the least want. 

vast collection of cntalotrncs pre- 
ed by Messrs. Christie, Manson, : 
Woods commences on De 
and it is curious to note the ] 
for china then, as now, a i 

At this period the celebrated. 
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six shillings ; and in the following year, at 
the sale of the stock of Mr. Thomas Tur 
ner, chinaman, deceased, a white Chelsea 
group of Hi re ales and Omphale sold for 
half a guinea,* while a Chelsea figure of 
Apollo brought two pounds fourteen shil 
lings, and four small statuettes realised only 
five shillings among them. In 1769, at the 
sale of the effects of a "person of dis 
tinction," a Worcester tea equipage fetched 
but two pounds twelve shillings and six 
pence, while a "complete service of Chelsea 
porcelain " was knocked down at twenty- 
five pounds fourteen shillings and six 
pence ; a dessert service of the same 
make for twenty-five pounds four shillings, 
the exact sum realised for a "Nankeen 
blue and white table service." Urns and 
vases of Sevres went for comparatively 
low sums ten, fifteen, or eighteen guineas. 
In 1770 we find four Chelsea "compoteers" 
fetched but twelve shillings ; and it would 
appear, from records of numerous auctions, 
that "blue and white Nankeen" was the 
china without which no gentleman s table 
was complete, and that "old Japan" was 
held in considerable favour. During this 
year the effects of a celebrated, or rather 
notorious, person were sold off. Captain 
O Kelly the man who " placed " the 
horses in a race at Newmarket by naming 
his own Eclipse first, and the rest " no 
where," and won the bet and many thou 
sands of pounds by instructing his jockey 
to " come away " and " distance " the field 
removed from his house in Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, to a smaller house at the corner 
of Marlborough-street and Poland-street, 
and his collection came to the hammer. 
Perhaps the great O Kelly s "map of his 
estates," which he always carried about 
him in the shape of a roll of bank-notes of 
a thousand pounds each, had shrunk some 
what, and his care to state that this removal 
to a smaller house " was the cause of the 
sale favours this belief, for O Kelly was far 
too clever a man to be poor and look poor. 
Among his effects were a tea and coffee 
equipage of Dresden china, knocked down 
at seventeen pounds seventeen shillings ; 
a complete dessert service of " old Japan," 
at nineteen pounds nineteen shillings ; and 
a china service of Dresden, at fourteen 
pounds, with various other fine china 
notably a two-gallon punch bowl. In 1771 
we find a large table service of Dresden 
going for fifty-nine pounds seventeen shil 
lings, and the year is marked by china- 
maniacs as that in which the new produce 
of Chelsea and Derby was first submitted 



to public competition. The catalogue an 
nounces for sale the " last year s produce 
(the first public sale) of the Chelsea and 
Derby porcelain manufactories, and also 
a few select pieces of the rich Ultramarine 
and Blue Celeste which Mr. Duesbury has 
with great labour brought to a state of 
perfection equal to the French." At this 
and subsequent sales of the same character, 
prices were realised which, although ri 
diculous when compared with those paid 
for the same articles to-day, yet appear 
high when compared with those of Sevres 
and Dresden, and still more so when it is 
considered how much bread, meat, and 
wine might have been got for the money 
in A.D. 1771. Small jars brought from ten 
to twelve guineas per set ; statuettes from 
a guinea to thirty shillings per pair (among 
those figures frequently the " Welch taylor 
with his wife riding on a goat"). Large 
jars fetched twenty-five guineas ; a " com 
plete tea and coffee equipage of the much- 
admired crimson ground, painted in natural 
flowers," thirty pounds ; a Mazarine blue 
jar, eighteen pounds ; a " dessert service 
of blue celeste enamelled with groups and 
festoons of flowers, sixty-five pounds ; a 
crimson ditto, sixty-five pounds ; and a 
dinner service, fifty pounds. 

Under the management of the second 
Christie who was originally educated 
for the Church, possessed considerable 
classical attainments, and wrote valuable 
works on Etruscan and Greek vases 
the catalogues of the house assumed a 
descriptive and critical character, and 
the great vendor undertook the task of 
guiding the taste of purchasers. But even 
his seductive arts failed to bring pictures 
to anything approaching the prices of 
to-day; and it is curious to note that 
the works of English artists with the 
exception of Sir Joshua went at vile 
prices, compared with those commanded 
by the old masters, and that the highly- 
finished productions of the Dutch school 
realised considerable sums during the 
early part of this eminently practical and 
realistic century. 

In the comet year, an Ostade brought 
three hundred guineas ; a Wouvermans 
four hundred, a Teniers two hundred, a 
Carl du Jardin three hundred, and a 
Nicolo Poussin six hundred, guineas. 
Wines, of choice quality, brought large 
sums. East India Madeira, "of the highest 
flavour and matchless quality, the property 
of a man of fashion from the East," was 
knocked down at figures ranging from 
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seven pounds ten shillings to seven pounds 
n shillings per dozen. In the 

iry, us now, a great 

! depended upon tin- reputation of the 
collector. A lot of Morland s best pictures 

hed hut, little over eight hundred 
pounds ; Edmund Burke s pictures went 
for two thousand and eighteen pounds 
twelve shillings and sixpence; while the 
wines and " fashionable plate " of the Duke 
of Roxburgh, 1. realised thirty-three 

thousand six hundred and forty-six pounds 
eight shillings the greatest sale up to 
I--IL . In L8I6 came the mle of Mr. Henry 
dope s pictures for over fourteen thou 
sand pounds; and in 1H21 a considerable 
number of the finest works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds sold for a little over fifteen thou 
sand pounds. Two years later, however, 
a portrait of Nelly O Brien, by Sir Joshua, 
was sold for only thirty pounds nine 
shillings, and a fine picture, by the same 
master, for two hundred and seventy- 
three pounds; while the Grand Landscape, 
by Rubens, with a Rainbow, which had 
been one of the greatest ornaments of the 
Balbi Palace at Genoa, was bought by 
Lord Oxford for two thousand six hun 
dred pounds. David Garrick s choice col 
lection sold for the small sum of three 
thousand five hundred and four pounds thir 
teen shillings and sixpence, of which the 
famous funr Election pictures, by Hogarth, 
brought sixteen hundred and fifty guineas. 
Another noteworthy sale took place in 
182:&gt;. Thirteen Italian pictures, of the 
highest class, " lately the property of 
Madame Murat, ex-queen of Naples, and 
brought to this country by a distinguished 
nobleman," sold well for that day : A Holy 
Family, by llaffaelle, for five hundred and 
fourteen pounds ten shillings ; a Titian, 
The Enamoured Physician, for seven hun 
dred and thirty-five pounds ; and an Anni- 
balo Carracci, Cupid Asleep, for nine hun 
dred and forty-five pounds. In 1825 were 
sold the " pictures and fine old Dresden 
china of the late Henry Fauntleroy," for 
a little over two thousand pounds ; and, 
later on, "the Original Cup from Shake 
speare s Mulberry Tree, which was pre 
sented to David Garrick by the mayor 
and corporation at the time of the Jubilee 
at Stratford-on-Avon," was sold for one 
hundred and twenty-one guineas. In 1827 
th" silver and silver-gilt plate of H.R.H. 
the ])uko of York, deceased, sold for 
twenty-two thousand four hundred and 
thirty-eight pounds ten shillings and 
elevenpence ; and the famous collection 



of Oriental and European weapons fet- 
nearly nine 1 1 i pounds. In i 

the " splendid and costly dn -sword, set 
with diamonds and coloured stones of 

t beauty, of Robert Coates, J 
(Romeo Coates), which was worn by this 
amateur of the stage in his many benevo 
lent essays on behalf of public and private 
charities," found its way to Christie s. In 
the following year, the chased plate, silver 
and silver-gilt, of Edward Ball Hughes, 
Esq. (Golden Ball of "more curric! 
fame), went for less than two thousand 
pounds ; and the drawings and pictures of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence were sold for prices 
then deemed high. We next find Stot- 
hard s Canterbury Pilgrimage going for 
one hundred and fifty pounds ; and Bone s 
exquisite collection of enamels, seventy- 
one in number, producing but two hun 
dred and fifty-eight pounds six shillings 
about one-fifteenth of the sum they would 
fetch to-day. At the sale of Mr. Nieu- 
wenhuys pictures, in ! ome high 

prices were realised : an Adrian. Van de 
Velde fetched nearly five hundred, a 
Wouvermans nearly a thousand, and a 
Rembrandt over six hundred pounds ; 
but a couple of Hobbimas were the 
lions of the collection. One of these, 
A Landscape in the Dreuthe Country, 
sold for seven hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds, and the Watermills for one 
thousand and eight pounds. I^nglish pic 
tures were not yet appreciated. Gains 
borough s Broken Pitcher, a Cleopatra 
by Guido, and a miscellaneous lot, only 
brought three hundred and eighty-four 
pounds fifteen shillings and sixpence. In 
I ^iG was sold, for fifteen hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds, the celebrated Clif 
ford collection of MS. State Papers. 
The Kynaston collection of rare Oriental, 
Sevres, and Dresden porcelain, pictures, 
and bronzes w ent for thirteen hundred 
pounds, and the remaining portion of 
Bone s enamels for three hundred and 
twenty-four pounds. A year later, Etty s 
Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus pro 
duced but two hundred and ten guineas. 

In the next decade we find that a sale 
of Bone s enamels he being dead - 
brought in one thousand five hundred and 
one pounds five shillings and sixpence, 
and many other thi- -o greatly in 

creased in value. The works of art 
belonging to Samuel Rogers brought 
over forty-two thousand pounds, and 
among these were several highly-priced 
English pictures. Leslie s Sancho and 
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tho Dacliess sold for one thousand one 
hundred and twenty guineas ; Sir Joshua s 
Mob Cap for seven hundred and eighty, 
and the famous Strawberry Girl, for 
two thousand one hundred guineas. In 
1857 the magnificent contents of Alton 
Towers were sold by order of the exe 
cutors of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and realised forty- two thousand pounds 
only two-thirds of the sum brought by 
the Bernal collection, sold two years 
before. Passing again from celebrities to 
notorieties, I may observe that the effects 
of Leopold Redpath, the forger, a great 
patron of art, were sold in May, 1857, by 
Christie, and brought over nine thousand 
pounds. 

The great sales of recent times are 
remarkable as affording landmarks in the 
history of bric-a-brac. At a sale of the 
Sfcrawberry-hill collection, in 1842, which 
was not actually conducted by the Messrs. 
Christie, although they prepared the 
catalogue ; at the Beckford sale, at 
Fonihill, in 1845 ; and at the great 
sale of the late Duke of Buckingham s 
effects, at Stowe, in 1848, the prices for 
rare furniture and choice china were 
ridiculously low probably not one-third 
of those ruling at present. At the Stowe 
sale, the pictures, china, and f urniture of 
what was generally considered the finest 
houso in England, brought something 
under a . hundred thousand pounds. It 
was indeed only at the great Beraal sale 
at Christie s rooms, in 1855, that the 
value of artistic relics became apparent, 
and government agents competed with 
private collectors for painted platters and 
odds and ends of repousse work. 

A hundred years ago Christie s rooms 
were already celebrated. Mr. John Taylor, 
the author of Monsieur Tonson, in his 
Records of My Life, a book fall of 
delightful reminiscences, gives many 
interesting particulars concerning the 
founder of the great house of Christie. 
" Besides being possessed of an excellent 
understanding, which would probably have 
enabled him to make a distinguished 
figure in any walk of life, I should 
venture to say that he was peculiarly 
fitted for the profession which he adopted 
There was something interesting and 
persuasive, as well as thoroughly agree 
able, in his manner. He was very animated 
and, it may be justly said, eloquent in his 
recommendation of any article that he 
announced from his rostrum, as well 
as in effusions of genuine humour. He 



was courteous, friendly, and hospitable in 
private life, and was held in great esteem 
by his numerous friends, among whom 
there were many of high rank." From 
his auction-rooms, founded as long ago as 
1762, in Pall Mall, this agreeable gentle 
man must have drawn an ample revenue ; 
but his liberality on one occasion cost him 
dear, as he suffered to the extent of five 
thousand pounds, by his confidence in Mr. 
Chace Price, " a gentleman well known in 
the upper circles of his time, and more 
admired for his wit and humour than for 
the strictness of his moral principles." 
On this occasion Garrick came gallantly 
to the front, and offered to forward Mr. 
Christie the full amount of his loss. It 
is not clear that this liberal offer was 
accepted, but it is certain that Mr. Christie 
enjoyed the friendship of many notable 
persons, among whom was the famous 
Lord Chesterfield, who never lost an 
opportunity of testifying his regard for 
the popular auctioneer and connoisseur. 
On one occasion Christie had to dispose of 
a valuable collection of pictures, rather 
of European than of insular reputation. 
Anxious that this collection should receive 
the notice ifc deserved, he asked tho great 
Chesterfield to condescend to come to his 
rooms and view the pictures, many of 
which had become familiar to him during 
his travels abroad. A gracious consent 
was accorded; his lordship promised to 
come in state, and permitted Mr. Christie 
to announce his visit. 

Let us try, by the help of historic 
telescope and biographic lens, to catch a 
glimpse of Christie s rooms in Pall Mall 
on a summer morning, some hundred 
and five years agone when George the 
Third was king. The day is bright, and 
Christie s rooms do not depend entirely 
for colour upon the goods on sale ; for 
man has not yet discarded the privi 
lege of other male animals to appear 
in dazzling raiment. Groups of court 
beauties, sumptuously arrayed in all the 
glory of hoops and high heels, patches, 
powder, and paint for no lady is con 
sidered to have made her toilet unless she 
is rouged up to the eyes are not relieved 
by sombre groups of sadly-attired men, but 
contrasted with butterflies as gaily decked 
as themselves. Paces of young dandies, 
gorgeous in silk and velvet and glittering 
with diamonds and paste are this morn 
ing of the palest, for there was a masque 
rade, under distinguished patronage, last 
night at Soho, at the rooms of the excel- 
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ely a bazaar and a wine- 
stoiv, is fast growing in the Oxford-road, 
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d copper-captain is entertui: 
licr with an account of how the great 
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ivpTvx-nt .1 -k Wilkes, with an exag- 

1 squint and "mouth awry, was 

stopped in his carriage by a mob shout- 

, "Are you for Wilkes," till a by- 

:od matters by say 

I) Wilkis, what has he to do with 

a masquerade : 

A. stupenc! udy in sky-blue silk 

coat, with a half-guinea nosegay in the 

buttonhole, and waistcoat embroid 

with a complete flower-show young Lord 

;vordal son of My Lord Ilchester 

i.s busy telling a gay knot of young 

bloods how the game went a night or two 

i at Alruack s, which has recently sup- 

ited White s as the greatest gambling 

club in London ; how he, not yet of legal 

, lost eleven thousand guineas, but 

recovered it all by one groat hand at 

hazard. 

ies his lordship, swearing a 
mighty oath 1 ^ a person of quality, 

"if I had been p icp I might have 

won millions." -N \omisiug youth 

is another of similar oharacter, plus genius 
Charles Fox, hisconsin, who shines with 
equal brilliancy at Almack s and in the 
House of Commons. He only came of 
the other day, is already one of the best 
apt:. in the House, and was made a 

d of the Admira &gt;. Fox 
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rk knows everybody, and id 
Fellow-well-met with all. 
Th fame of the pictures to be sold, 
and, still more, the announcement that the 
famous diplomatist and arbiter i 

n iv Lord Ch 
old and deaf, 

retirement in order to identify the 
i he h:&gt; abroad, and other- 

do Mr. Christie a good turn, h 
drawn from Leicester - fields, Covent- 

. and other classical loe.ili; 
a few of the then called literati and 
noscenti. 

Prominent among these is Dr. Gold 
smith, resplendent in his famous plum- 
coloured coat pockets of the same well 
lined with the hundred guineas he has just 
ived for the Deserted Village. Near 
them, but hardly of them, is a si; 
youthful figure soon to pass out of this 
gay and giddy Bohemia Chat; 
apot . Rowley who has electrified 

a by a slashing satire on Lord Bute 
and the Princess of Wales. Now drops in 

rick the bright-eyed, a skilled conn 
seur, famous actor, and successful manager, 
light of heart and ready of tongue, chatting 
.santly with his friend Mr. Christie. 
Among the gay crowd are figures of men 
unlovely to look upon but famous withal. 
David Hume, with his broad flat face, wide 
mouth, and vacant eyes looking more like 
a turtle-eating alderman than the philo 
sopher that he is discourses in measured 
phiM:-j with the ingenious Edward Gib 
bon not yet the historian of the Ho man 
|)5re, but a simple ex-colonel of militia, 
and an agreeable writer of philosophic 
dissertations. Burly old Johnson now 
rolls in puffing and blowing with 
wig a-.vry, brought hither much against 
the grain, for he loves not overmuch 
the courtly Chesterfield, by Joshua K 

Is, whose ear-trumpet co 

sounds which exude from " blinking 

ile his eyes are engaged on 

the " Curreg .ft," 

which lie affects to contemn, but in his 

i-t revcr 

Horace Wai pole is, of course, present, 
a collector and a man on. 

Ho is very busy scandalmo g with 

an ancient but still handso: 

of Quecnsberry, Prior s 
ho 

ure, 

Obtained the chariot for 
Ami -.vorld on 

een somewhat cut out of 
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the grand old lady s graces for some time 
past, but has recently made it up with her 
by adding a stanza to Prior 

To many a Kitty, Lore his care 

Will for a day engage, 
But Prior s Kitty, ever fair, 

Obtained it for an age ! 

Her Grace is quite old enough to be 
pleased with the compliment, and is 
listening delightedly to the scoffing racon 
teur. He is full of the latest news 
from Paris, and has trippingly on the 
tongue the last squib against the Du- 
barry, and the last naivete of Madame de 
Mailly. An old friend and neighbour of 
Walpole s now drops in Mrs. Catherine 
Olive ; not at this moment like the 
excellent housewife she is, preparing a 
feast of venison " up to the elbows in cur 
rant jelly and gratitude," but looking every 
inch the "fine lady," much complimented 
by the company, who express their sorrow 
at her retirement from the stage. Kitty 
Clive is not quite so over fine in manner as 
in appearance, being somewhat rough of 
speech and ready of tongue. The crowd 
now thickens, for auctions are all the rage 
among persons of quality. Breakfasts and 
auctions wear the morn away, and many 
fair dames have defrauded themselves of 
their beauty-sleep to be present at Christie s 
this morning. Their beauty, however, 
has not perceptibly suffered their cheeks 
have received the last layer of red, and they 
look as handsome as crimson can make 
them. At last arrives the great Lord 
Chesterfield, who now lives retired on ac 
count of his deafness and failing health, 
but has consented to appear on this occa 
sion in state, in his lordship s coach drawn 
by six horses. As he enters the great 
room, leaning on the arm of Mr. Christie, 
every eye is bent upon one who was once 
the glass of fashion. Richly dressed in 
sombre colours, and wearing what can only 
be designated as a French rather than 
English expression on his finely-cut fea 
tures, Philip Dormer Stanhope, speaking 
loudly after the manner of deaf people, 
favours Mr. Christie and the company with 
his opinion of the pictures on view, and 
his recollections of the more important of 
them. The words of the great connoisseur 
are carefully treasured by the listeners, who 
will bid briskly enough to-morrow. Caring 
little for recognition by his oldfriends,Ches- 
terfield makes the tour of the room, and then 
drives off, Mr. Christie gratefully recon- 
ducting him to his coach-and-six. Those 
who have come to Christie s this morning 



nave done well ; for they will look no 
more upon this famous lord. Once more 
be will assert his proud pre-eminence 
among well-bred men and, with dying 
breath, command his servant to "give Mr. 
Dayrolles a chair ; " but he will appear no 
more in the giddy haunts of men, disdain 
ing to be tolerated, on account of his in 
firmity, where he once reigned by his 
brilliancy and, let it be added, his good 
nature. At the departure of my Lord 
Chesterfield the room is left to lesser con 
noisseurs. Youthful fashion cares more 
for originals than portraits ; gay demoi 
selles, accomplished in every " high-bred 
fleer," glide into Pall Mall ; and the mem 
bers of the Macaroni Club the travelled 
young men, who wear long curls and spy 
ing- glasses try to engage these titled 
nymphs to make a party to Vauxhall this 
vening, to mince chickens and stew them 
in a china bowl, to the astonishment and 
admiration of the bystanders. At last the 
cognoscenti drop off and the rooma are 
left to their silent tenants. Statesmen, 
diplomatists, authors, and painters are 
gone. Gone indeed are they buried deep 
under the ruins of a century, but the 
pictures have revisited Christie s "many a 
time and oft." Some of them were sold 
there the other day. 



HOPE. 

THE plant s first shoot was fresh and fair, 
We tended it with loving care, _ 
But keen the breath of April air, 
It chilled the frail new comer. 
We said, " The days roll onward fast, 
The east wind s reign will soon be past, 
We ll fence it from the bitter blast, 
Our bud will blow in summer." 

But June had half her smile forgot, 
And August suns blazed fierce and hot, 
And tired of their earthly lot, 
The soft leaves drooped and faded. 
We said, " When heat and glare pass by, 
Beneath October s tranquil sky, 
The bloom will blossom quietly, 
By Autumn s calm wings shaded." 

But ah ! the dead leaves heaped the plain, 

And rotted neath the ceaseless rain, 

With, like a weary soul in pain, 

The winds amid it sighing. 

We heard the Winter s coming tread, 

The low skies darkened over head, 

" Love, Faith, and Truth are vain," we said, 

" Our treasure lies a-dying." 

And slowly with reluctant feet, 
We left the snowdrift s winding-sheet, 
Where lay the promise, pure and sweet, 
To youth s gay morning given. 
Then, angel-like, Hope whispered low, 
" Life lingers neath yon saying snow, 
On through the seasons patient go, 
God keeps your flower in Heaven." 
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THE witnesses were then called. I cannot 
now recollect the exact order in which 
they appeared, or the method by which :m 
air of InL ieal sequence was given to their 
evidence. But it soon became clear that 
the case against me had been yery care 
fully prepared, even to its most minute 
particulars. Certain relatives of the mur 
dered man were called, with a view not 
merely of satisfying the jury as to his 
identity, but also of proving that, although 
intimate at one time, wo had of late been on 
unfriendly terms, and of stating the cause 
of our enmity. The counsel for the crown 
elicited that they had heard James Thorpe 
state that he had been threatened by me ; 
that I was very angry with him, and 
counted upon wreaking my vengeance 
upon him. There was some dispute as 
to whether this could or not bo received 
as evidence. I forget how the judge 
decided. 

The witnesses admitted, upon cross-ex 
amination, that my quarrel with James 
Thorpe happened many years since. They 
had but little personal acquaintance with 
me. James Thorpe had not expressed 
himself as in any fear of me. The lady 
referred to as the cause of quarrel hul 
been dead some years. As to the quarrel, 
whatever they might have heard, they had 
seen nothing. 

The evidence first given in the police 
court was then reproduced. 

The constable who arrested me de 
scribed my conduct and speech upon 
that occasion. My housekeeper was also 
called. Her evidence chiefly related to 
my handwriting. I was wondering as 
to the import of this, when a document 
was placed in her hand. She declared 
it to be written by me. Her evidence 
in this respect was supported by other 
witnesses, clerks in a banking establish 
ment at which I had kept an account 
for a considerable period. 

A letter was then handed in and read 
by an officer of the court. 

It was couched in violent terms ; it was 
indeed both abusive and menacing. It 
censured in the most unmeasured fashion 
the conduct of James Thorpe, to whom it 
was addressed. He was plainly designated 
a villain and a traitor. The threats it 
contained were less explicit. He was 
informed, however, that a day of reckoning 
and retribution would surely arrive sooner 



or later ; and that when he little looked for 
it vengeance would overtake him, and he 
would experience himself no less suffering 
than ho had inflicted upon others. My 
signature followed. 

The reading of this letter produced 
some excitement in court. The judge 
was the first to note that the document 
bore no date, and that it did not appear 
to have been written recently. If it had 
passed through the post it was without 
trace of a postmark. 

It seemed to be agreed that the jury 
must take the document for what it was 
worth. That it was written by me was 
accepted as a fact beyond all question. 
It had been found among the papers of 
the deceased. He had. endorsed it with 
the words " A Fool s Threats." The 
prosecution described it as a threaten 
ing letter. There was discussion as to 
whether it implied that personal and phy 
sical violence would be attempted by the 
writer, or whether it did not rather in 
tend to convey, as a general statement, 
that punishment of necessity, and as a 
matter of religious truth, surely attended 
upon wrong-doing. 

For my part, the letter took me com 
pletely by surprise. Had I written it ? 
I cannot say. Was it rather a cruel and 
shameful forgery effected with a view 
to my ruin ? I hesitated, I hesitate even 
now, so to denounce it. But if I had 
in truth ever written such a letter, cer 
tainly I had forgotten it entirely the 
thing had passed altogether from my 
mind. I could not conceive myself 
writing such a letter. There was some 
thing of vulgarity in its tone that I 
judged to be alien to my nature. And 
yet certain of its terms expressed fairly 
enough my sense of the treatment I had 
experienced at the hands of James Thorpe. 

I collected from the remarks of 1 
standers I could not fail to overhear, 
that the production of the letter had 
injuriously affected my case. A witness, 
however, who was called shortly after 
wards, and upon whose evidence the pro 
secution obviously placed reliance, was so 
far of assistance to me, that he failed to 
justify the account of his testimony, con 
tained in the opening speech for the 
crown. 

His name was Richard Jeffrey, I think. 
He was by trade a cutler, in Oxford-str. 
He identified the knife produced. That 
knife had been formerly in his possession 
had formed part of his stock-in-trade. 
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He had sold it some months since. The 
sale, with, its date, was duly entered in 
the book kept for that purpose. He pro 
duced the book, which was examined by 
the jury. The knife was the last of a 
set of knives of similar pattern which had 
been in his possession. It was of English 
manufacture, but what he should describe 
as a foreign pattern. He called it a foreign 
hunting-knife. Such knives were rarely 
required in England. He was quite posi 
tive as to the date of the sale. It was 
some weeks before the murder. He was 
quite positive about that. The sale took 
place in the evening. The purchaser was 
altogether a stranger to him. His shop 
was well lighted. The purchaser had 
some conversation with him upon the 
subject of cutlery, examined several 
knives, testing with his finger their point 
and edge. Seemed particular as to the 
knife he required. Observed no excite 
ment in his manner. Was a well-spoken, 
what he should call a gentleman-like, man. 
Did not notice his dress particularly. He 
was dressed in dark clothes. Could say 
nothing further on that subject. Should 
know the man again. 

Here he was asked to look round the 
court and see if he could point out the 
man. There was dead silence while he 
fulfilled this requirement. But he failed 
to find the purchaser. 

Mention was made of the fog and the 
darkness, and he was asked to look round 
again. But again he failed. 

He was then asked to describe the man 
to whom he had sold the knife. Middle- 
aged, he thought, with iron-grey hair and 
round shoulders. In truth, this description 
fitted me fairly enough. Yet he hesitated 
to declare that I was the man. He would 
say that I resembled the man but he- 
declined to swear that I was he. This 
was the more remarkable that he had 
on a former occasion selected me from a 
number of others, ranged before him by 
the police, and asserted positively that I 
was the purchaser of the knife. 

Here then was a weak point in the case 
against me. The cutler was obtuse some 
what a man of inferior mental quality ; 
yet indisputably honest. His failure to 
identify me told in my favour. It had 
been an important object with the prose 
cution to trace the possession of the knife 
to me. In this respect they had been 
unsuccessful ; otherwise there was no lack 
of witnesses absolute strangers to me 
persons upon whom I had never before 



set eyes whose testimony connected me 
closely with the nmrder. 

The evidence of a respectable-looking 
man of the artisan class, who gave his 
name as Joseph Mills, was certainly 
remarkable. 

On the night of the murder he had 
been proceeding by omnibus from the 
City to Haverstock-hill. It was between 
eight and nine o clock. There were 
very few passengers. After reaching 
the Hampstead-road, he found that him 
self and one other were the only persons 
in the vehicle. He had been sitting 
opposite this other passenger, but found 
it necessary to move away, his conduct 
was so extraordinary. He talked to him 
self, ground his teeth, threw about his 
arms, and presently produced a knife, 
with which he went through the panto 
mimic action of cutting and stabbing. 
Thought he was play-acting, or drunk, or 
out of his mind couldn t say which. The 
knife produced was very similar to the 
one brandished in the omnibus, but he 
could not swear that it was the same. 
This strange passenger alighted at the 
railway bridge. That would be the 
nearest point to Chalk Farm. Was not 
exactly frightened at the man, but was 
glad when he quitted the omnibus 
thought he meant mischief. The prisoner 
at the bar was the man. Had no doubt 
of it. Would swear to it. Could pick 
him out among a thousand. Had picked 
him out from among a good many. It was 
a dark night, but there was a lamp in the 
omnibus. Had noticed the man particu 
larly, having been attracted by his strange 
conduct. Was certain of the date. It 
was his father-in-law s birthday ; had 
gone to Haverstock-hill on purpose to 
see him and congratulate him upon the 
occasion. 

Nor was this man s extraordinary testi 
mony at all shaken upon cross-examin 
ation. He adhered to his story. His 
manner was composed, and he spoke 
distinctly. It was difficult to question his 
sincerity. It seemed clear that he was 
stating simply what he believed to be 
true. And his evidence was supported by 
the statements of those witnesses who 
professed to have seen me in the neigh 
bourhood of Thorpe s house on the same 
evening. Sherson, too, was called, to 
prove my absence from my chambers a 
sufficient time to have enabled me easily 
to journey to Chalk Farm and back. 

I should mention that all these witnesses 
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underwent a .ination 

fit i &lt;.f the I my 

behalf. He dealt wiib bhezo very patiently 

temperately, g liis voice- 

Vet I could 

hiifc note admiringly ]iis promptnc: 
di.-&lt; in the ease, and the art 

with which lie dwelt upon these , widei 

inch as possible, and turning 

tuge. But although ho 

ied in reducing tho strength of the 

lenee considerably, he was scarcely 

enabled to demolish it. 

I had thought at one time of repudiating 

1 together. A desire ; 
-ed me to undertake my own defence. 
But then came to me thoughts of my old 
difficulties in attempting to address the 
court. I knew that I should lose control 
over myself, my voice, my ideas ; that I 
should do myself injustice and my cause 
injury ; I probably, indeed, in my con 

fusion, be utterly unintelligible and talk 
tho merest nonsense. I was convinced 
that I was safer in the hands of the advo 
cate my relatives had provided me, "while 
I resented their presumption in so doing. 
And now a desire for life influenced me. 
I had been apathetic and indifferent before, 
careless as to what my fate might be. But 
I had become rou proceeded. 

It interested nu;. I did not feel fear as to 
the result exactly, hut an intense longing 
occupied me that the defence should suc- 

1 rather than the prosecution: because 
with the defence I was concerned, the 

ution being the work of my foes. 
Still, my desire in the matter was not, 
after all, rnueh in excess of that felt by 
an enthusiastic schoolboy bent upon the 
success in the cricket-field of his own side 
in preference to that of his opponents. 

vr. 

Tui -h for the defence took me 

.- much by surprise. It was divided 

into t, is. The hypothesis of my 

lute innoei QC6 was first dealt with. 
Th&lt; r.-s of the case a. me was 

exposed. There was an absolute failure of 
evidence. The story was monstrous in 
credible. The motive for the crime sug- 
by the pro.-ceutioii was ludicroi 

An old love affair, forsooth ! 
Y hy, the lady who had been the object 
of t I dead and buried long 

since. i) jury ever hear of s 

a i- ime so heinous r f i 

l&gt;id 
I look like a lover r like a murdct 



1 was already an old man grey, fur 
rowed, My position, was one of 
indisputable i oility. I was a bar- 
ri.ster of i: 

rac ter was absolutely ii . I 

was engaged in literary pursuits in study 
of a most worthy kind. I was a reel; 
a student ; a man of books ; living in an 
unusual condition of solitude and retire 
ment. Was I a likely man to tally forth, 
like a bravo at night, armed with a dagger, 
for the purpose of assassination ? It was 
incredible. What evidence was there of 
ill-feeling between the murdered man and 
myself ? No witness had ventured to de 
pose that he had seen us quarrel ; that he 
liad heard angry words pa.-s between us. 
There was the letter, which had been called 
a threatening letter. As his lordship had 
pointed out, it bore no date. When was 
it written? Not recently, that was c: 
And what did it threaten after all ? Why, 
it but pointed out that wrong could not 
prosper ; that punishment waited upon 
sin ; that time would avenge the misdeeds 
of James Thorpe. No doubt it was a 
violent, abusive, rather vulgar letter, 
written by some one in a passion ; but it 
was not more or worse than that. To 
suppose that it pointed to murder was 
absurd. Then the question of identity 
was discussed. The witnesses had been 
positive, no doubt, and there was no desire 
to cast a slur upon their honesty ; but they 
were really unacquainted with the prisoner 
at the bar ; they had made no study of his 
physical aspect. Unquestionably they were 
mistaken. Why not ? Such mistakes were 
common. The records of tbe law courts 
teemed with them. What other evidence 
was there affecting the prisoner ? The 
knife produced in court had not been 
traced to his possession. Jeffrey, tho 
cutler, had failed completely to identify 
him as the purchaser. The evidence of 
Joseph Mills might be dismissed as sh 
delusion. He had been planning to c 
brate the birthday of his wife s father, and 
had perhaps drained a glass or two to the 
old gentleman s health before setting out 
on bis journey. No wonder he had seen 
such strange things in the omnibus. What 
i was there of the prisoner s 
guilt ? Had blood been found upon his 
clothes? With all their diligence, the 
police had not been able to discover one 
!e spot, or stain, or trace of blood upon 
him or upon anything belonging to him. 

one gni 
of murder ? Much had been made of : 
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fact that, tipon his arrest, he had frankly 
and unhesitatingly avowed all he knew 
about the deceased. Why, it was the con 
duct of an innocent man, who knew that 
his safety consisted in a disclosure of the 
truth of every fact touching his connec 
tion with the deceased. He sought to 
conceal nothing. Why ? Because he was 
guiltless of James Thorpe s blood. 

The second portion of the speech I 
listened to with exceeding indignation. 
The advocate presumed me guilty, and 
claimed my acquittal on the score of my 
infirm intellect ; in other words, he yen- 
tured to describe me as insane. My 
anger was so great that I lost patience, 
and failed to follow his statement very 
closely. I desired, indeed, to interrupt 
him ; to renounce his advocacy of my 
cause ; and to protest the perfect healthi 
ness of my mental condition ; but amaze 
ment and anger kept me speechless. I 
hardly know what he said. But he spoke 
again of my appearance bid the jury note 
my looks much learning had made me 
mad. Could they not see as much for 
themselves ? And he had medical wit 
nesses to bring before them who would 
duly inform them on the subject. 

Thereupon certain physicians entered 
the witness-box, and ventured to state 
that, in their judgment and they had 
made insanity a special study my mind 
was affected; I was suffering from aberra 
tion of intellect. They were strangers 
to me or nearly so. A suspicion haunts 
me that, upon some pretext, and disguising 
their object, they had visited me in New 
gate. 

I will dwell no further upon the trial. 
I have already, perhaps, entered into more 
than needful particulars regarding it. 

After the summing-up of the judge the 
jury retired, and were absent nearly an 
hour, when they returned with a verdict 
of " Guilty, the prisoner being at the time 
insane." 

" Then, as I understand," said the judge, 
" you find him guilty but for his in 
sanity ? " 

" Yes, my lord, that is our intention." 

" Then the verdict will stand thus : Not 
guilty, on the ground of insanity. 

It was monstrous ! 

I write this in confinement during her 
Majesty s pleasure, and under strict super 
vision. The reasons moving me to the 
task I have already set forth. 

I have nothing more to add, but this. 



The reader may be surprised that I have 
^iven expression to no feeling of regret 
at the cruel death of James Thorpe. The 
plain truth is, that I have experienced no 
such feeling. He deserved his fate. I 
would not have saved him from it, even 
if I could. I hated him living ; I hate 
lim dead; so I dismiss him from my 
mind. At least I try to, for I find I 
cannot really forget him. It is curious, 
indeed, how often my mind turns to him; 
bow often I find myself speculating as to 
the real history of his murder, and as to 
the strange evidence against myself : espe- 
ially at night, about the hour when he was 
struck down. At times the thing makes 
me, in spite of myself, quite frightened and 
tremulous. 

Otherwise, my health has much im 
proved. I have access to books and 
writing materials at certain hours in the 
day, and altogether pass my time not 
uncomfortably. Indeed, I occasionally 
permit myself to hope that I may live 
to complete my studies upon the Philo 
sophy of Intuition, and even my elaborate 
work dealing with the History of Inherent 
Ideas. 



LEFT-HANDED PEOPLE. 



WEEK a few folks do not follow the 
same course, adopt the same habits, or 
express the same opinions, as the majority 
of their neighbours, the latter look upon 
them as strange if not reprehensible, and 
imply that the sooner they mend their 
ways the better. This is the case in the 
peculiarity known as Left-handedness, 
which is occasionally seen in all ranks of 
life. Most of us hold the dinner- knife and 
the pen-knife, the pen and the pencil, the 
cricket-bat and the trap-bat, the croquet- 
mallet and the billiard-cue, the saw and 
the axe, the file and the awl, the needle 
and the scissors, in the right hand; and 
it appears to us very ungainly to employ 
the left hand instead. Indeed, many 
workmen s tools are fashioned in direct 
submission (so to speak) to right-handed 
ness. In claiming that we do the proper 
thing, and that the minority are in the 
wrong, we only indulge a proneness which 
is ever present with us. Indeed, there 
really is much to be said on this side of 
the argument. So great is the prevalence 
of right-handedness all over the world, 
that a left-handed race is not (so far as 
we are aware) known in any country. 
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This subject was treated in a general 
way in one of our former volumes, but 
without much notice of the arguments 
which have been adduced to show that 
left-handedness is, to a great degree, 
curable by judicious means steadily em 
ployed. Moreover, recent inquiries into 
the effect of brain-action on the move 
ments of the hands and arms have led to 
the promulgation of a theory as to the 
probable cause of this peculiarity. The 
theory is not well established. It has the 
usual ordeal of severe scrutiny to pass 
through ; but it is well that we should say 
something about it. 

Ju cases where both-handedness is essen 
tial to success in life, we know that it can 
be acquired. A Liszt and a Von Billow 
would not have risen to distinction as 
pianists unless the left hand had been 
equally agile in its movements with the 
right ; nor would a grand church organ 
put forth all its grandeur, unless the left 
foot of the player did its full share of 
work upon the pedals. So, in the mus 
cular exercises of tennis, racket, and fives, 
a man with an inert left hand would not 
score well in the game. Unless Esmeralda 
or La Sylphide could pirouette on the left 
tiptoe as well as on the right, she would 
be found wanting. Unless those really 
hard- working men who imperil their lives, 
day after day, in performing feats of rope 
dancing, rope swinging, trapeze perform 
ances, aerial leaping, globe climbing, and 
the like unless such men could use the 
left arm and leg as rapidly and as firmly 
as the right, their lives would not be 
worth many months purchase in the es 
timation of an insurance office actuarv. 

tf 

And so the juggler, who tosses up his 
balls, cups, plates, and knives, does just 
as much work with the left hand as 
with the right. We therefore know that, 
whatever Nature did or did not intend, 
training will, to some extent, bring about 
equi-handedness and equal action in the 
two feet or legs. 

Until recently, not much seems to have 
been done in investigating the causes, 
or probable causes, of left-handedness. A 
few physicians and physiologists, however, 
think they see a glimmering of light in 
Connection with the curious inquiry Have 
we Two Brains ? The late Sir Henry Hol 
land, Dr. Wigan, Dr. Brown- Sequard, and 
the physicians who direct most of their 
studies to mental derangement, have dwelt 
upon the strange phenomena of double con 
sciousness, and the possibility (if nothing 



more) that we may have two half brains 
the left acting almost independently of the 
right. A duplication of organs is familiar 
enough to us two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, two arms, two hands, two legs, 
two feet ; and this duplication may per 
chance extend farther than we generally 
imagine. 

I )ouble-consciousness came under con 
sideration in a former volume of ALL TIIK 
VKAK ROUND,* in which numerous instances 
are recorded of persons who seemed to 
have a kind of double life, remembering 
things and persons in one state and for 
getting them in the other. 

Now, the theory of a double brain is 
claimed as offering a possible solution of 
such singular phenomena as these ; not 
the only explanation, perhaps not the 
true one in the long run, but meanwhile 
worthy of attention. A recent writer in 
the Cornhill Magazine has cited many 
similar examples from the physicians 
already named, and from other authori 
ties. We will briefly touch upon a few 
of them. In what way they bear upon 
our subject of left-handedness will be seen 
presently. 

A lunatic sometimes knows that he has 
two brains, or at least two selves ; and 
his sane self knows that his other self 
is more or less insane. A whimsical case 
is that of an American, who declared him 
self to be General Jackson. " I had my 
head shot off at Buony Visty. But the 
new one that growed on isn t right so 
good as the old one ; it s tater on one 
side. That s why they took advantage 
of me to shut me up. People don t be 
lieve I am General Jackson ; but I am. 
I know some things. My head is tater 
on one side, but all right on the other ; 
and when I know a thing in the left side 
of my head, I know it." The word "tater" 
here seems to mean bad, weak, insane. A 
case somewhat similar was that of a crazy 
pauper, who appeared before a magistrate 
to give information on a somewhat dis 
puted point. He refused, however, to be 
sworn, on the ground that, although one 
side of his head was " as sound as a nut," 
the other side was unreliable. " When a 
fellow s got one side of his head tater, he s 
mighty onsurtain like. You don t swar 
me, for I can t tell what minute the tater 
side 11 begin to talk. I m talking out of 
the left side now, and I m. all right; but 
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you don t swar me. But if you ll send 
some of your constables out to the barn at 
the poorhouse, and look under the hay 
mow at the north-east corner, you ll see 
some things maybe as has been a missing 
for some time ; and that ain t out o the 
tater side neither." The half-crazy fellow 
was right about, the missing things, and 
had a well-grounded confidence that it 
was not his " tater " side that was at work 
when he gave the information. 

There was a boy at Notting-hill who 
appears to have had two mental lives. 
Usually about a certain hour every day 
his better or normal self became oblivious; 
he was dull, motionless, and quiet. Pre 
sently the other self woke up, bright and 
wide-awake, remained dominant for an 
hour or two, and then in its turn became 
oblivious. In his normal state he recog 
nised persons whom he had formerly 
known when in a similar state, but not 
those whom he had known only when 
in the abnormal state, and vice versa,. 
He thus really had two sets of acquaint 
ances, each belonging to a particular 
period of the day, but each strangers to 
him at the other period. This double- 
brained or double-minded character was 
exhibited by a drunken messenger, ^ho 
left a parcel in a place which he could not 
recollect when sober, but which came to 
his memory when next drunk: his honesty 
was more reliable than his sobrietv. A 

*&gt; 

French sergeant was wounded at the 
terrible affair of Bazeilles, during the late 
Fran co- German war, and ever since then 
has ha.d fits of life number one and life 
number two (if we may so term them) 
alternately. His second or abnormal life 
is very inferior to the first or normal ; it 
is little more than animal existence ; he 
eats, drinks, smokes, walks (a little), 
dresses, and undresses ; but he does not 
talk, nor apparently think ; while he will 
steal anything from anybody without the 
slightest idea that he is doing wrong. In 
his normal condition, which succeeds the 
abnormal at intervals, he is intelligent and 
honest, but knows nothing of his other 
self, or of his other life. 

A curious case occurred in a court of 
law, relating to an accident whereby sense 
had been driven into a man instead of 
driven out. Alleged carelessness had led 
to an accident, and an action for damages 
resulted. A verdict was obtained, we 
believe ; but the counsel for the opposite 
side endeavoured to make something out 
of the curious fact that the injured man, 



somewhat insane before, had recovered 
his sanity by a blow he had received in 
the head during the accident. 

Whether double-brained or not, we 
know that most persons see about as 
well with one eye as with the other ; 
and that, when exceptions to this . rule 
occur, the right eye is almost as likely 
to be the bad one as the left. At any 
rate, there are reasons why an equality 
of power between the two eyes is of much 
importance to us in our daily life. Sir 
Charles Wheatstone has shown, by his 
beautiful researches on Binocular Vision, 
that our estimate of distances depends 
greatly on the use of two eyes. This is 
the secret of the stereoscope, for a one- 
eyed person cannot fully appreciate those 
charming pairs of pictures. A thought 
suggests itself to us, whether one-eyed 
men ever arrive at distinction as billiard- 
players ? We should suppose not, owing 
to their deficiency of power to estimate 
distances, angles of impact, and angles 
of rebound. Perhaps the Daftons and 
Bennetts, the Cooks and Robertses, could 
throw a little light on this matter. The 
same remark applies to cricket, croquet, 
and many other games and sports, in 
door and outdoor Could Polyphemus, 
the one-eyed Cyclops, have been A 1 at 
any such exercises ? 

It is, however, the opinion of those 
who hold the double-brain theory, that 
one brain takes charge, as it were, of diffe 
rent parts of our daily doings in a greater 
degree than the other ; and this view leads 
us speedily to the question of left-handed- 
ness. The left brain, or the left side of 
the head, is claimed as having most to do 
with speech, writing, and gesture the 
three principal modes of expressing our 
thoughts ; while the right brain is, in like 
manner, credited with governing locomo 
tion and other movements ; moreover, that 
each brain gives motive power to the organ 
on the opposite side. It is an undoubted 
fact, as we have already said, that all 
nations, in all ages, have been right- 
handed ; and this is the reason why left- 
handedness appears to us so strange and 
awkward. There may be only one brain 
instead of two ; or, if there be two, each 
may or may not possess powers and func 
tions different from those of the other ; 
but certainly it is difficult to account in 
any other way for the almost universal 
prevalence of right-handedness. Never 
theless, a double-handed power would cer 
tainly be useful to us in a variety of ways ; 
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while left-handed !d get rid 

iliarity, if they could be 
taught to use the right hand like other 
fol! 

Now, it is asserted that such a 

1. 

Brown-Sequard insists that chi 
ought not to be permitted to adopt left- 
r a helpless degree of any 
kind of one-sidedness. H&lt;&gt; points out that 
when one side of the head has been injn 
and some of the organic movements of the 
limbs t d, it has been found 

poe. i to strengthen and cultivate the 

other side as to restore the active moving 
power, though not on tho same side of the 
body as before. 

Is it difficult to get rid of left-ha? 

- ? We arc told not. " One day, or one 
week, it would be one arm which would 
l)e employed for certain things such as 
writing, cutting meat, putting a spoon or 
fork into the mouth, and so on; and on 
the next day, or week, the other. In this 
way it would be easy to obtain a good 
deal, if not all. We know that even adults 
can come to use the left arm. A person 
who has lost the right arm can learn to 
write with difficulty, it is true ; because 
in adult life it is much more difficult to 
produce these effects than in children. 
The left arm can be taught to be used in 
a great variety of ways by persons who 
wish to make use of it." 

On the theory that the left side of the 
brain is connected with the control of 
speech and gesture, Dr. Brown-Sequard 
mentions some carious results of his ex 
periences: "Even in adults, who have lost 
the power of speech from disease of the 
left side of the brain, it is possible to 
train the patient to speak, and mostly 
by the use of the right side of the brain. 
&gt; as regards gestures and other 
ways of expressing ideas. I have trained 

ve patii make gestures with the 

left ! lost the power of 

lure with the right, and who were 
quite uncomfortable because the left arm, 
when they tried to move it at times, 
moved quite iu a c : way, and by 

no means ii: ith th"ir in- 

13." When applied to the hands, 
he ;re than the ana- 

y of substituting one hand-power for 

other, vi of 

both : "As wo know that we can make 

a child \\! -ally left-hf &gt;me 

anded. 
child who is naturally right-handed come 



to be left-handed as well." The same 
authority states, in regard to hand 
writing, that a similar tuition will bring 
about similar results; but we think he 
t be speaking rather of drawing than 
of writing; because no writing would bo 
d as good except that which his 
the slope of the letter in one particular 
direction a thing, we presume, almost 
impossible to insure by mere training of 
left hand; though, on this point, we 
must leave writing-masters to decide. 

The advantage of being able to use the 
two hands with equal or nearly equal 
facility, is similarly insisted on by ot 
authorities. " Some persons are too right- 
handed; we question, indeed, whether one- 
handedness, whether right or left be chiefly 
employed, does not in all cases involve a 
loss of power. In such instances it is pro 
bable that careful training, especially if 
begun in early life, by tending to equalise 
the work of both members of eact pair 
of organs, might add considerably to the 
general powers of the body." If this be 
so, we may perhaps outlive Archbishop 
Trench s explanation of the word "left," 
given in his Study of Words. He sub 
mitted that the left hand, as distinguished 
from the right, is the hand which we leave 
unused ; inasmuch as for twenty times we 
use the right hand, we do not once employ 
the left ; and the name thus arises from 
the left hand being left unemployed so 
much. It should be mentioned, however, 
that this view is in some quarters disputed ; 
the word "left" being regarded as a cor 
ruption of laevus. 

We are bidden to imagine a race of men 
possessing limbs and organs such as we 
possess, but, through some defect in their 
method of training tho bodily powers, 
using only or chiefly one member of each 
pair. To such a race it would be a new 
doctrine, and a very important one, that 
both members of every pair could be used 
with nearly equal efficiency . " The theory, 
at first startling by its novelty, would, 
before long, be established in a practical 
manner; and tho race would find their 
powers much more than doubled by t 
duplication of their limbs and or^an?." 
even without imagining any special 
race, men and women, as we now know 

i, might, if the above views are corr 
become a more handy (th. more two- 

handed) people than we are at present; 

per- 
".ce be lessened by our 
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Left-handed folks, therefore, may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
regarded with some interest by scientific 
men ; that there is a physiological cause 
for their lef t-handedness ; that there is a 
still more effective physiological cause for 
the right-handedness of most of us ; and 
that there is some ground for hope that 
all alike might become two-handed by judi 
cious training. 

A SILENT WITNESS. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 

AUTHOR or "BLACK SHEEP," "CASTAWAY," "THE YELLOW 
FLAG," &lt;fec. &c. 



BOOK III. CHAPTER VIII. GEORGE HEATH S 
WIFE. 

THAT was a dull week of waiting, and 
Grace Middleham s patience was almost 
exhausted. It was not as though she 
had any great hope of being rewarded 
at the end of the appointed time ; she 
knew that the letter which she had re 
ceived was not in Anne s writing, and 
she felt that some one, to whom the 
advertisement was not addressed, and 
with whom it had no concern, had an 
swered her appeal in all honesty, but 
under a misapprehension. George Heath 
was, after all, a sufficiently common name, 
and there was no reason why the wife of 
any George Heath should not be the 
heroine of one of those domestic com 
plications which are constantly happen 
ing, and thus fancying herself pointedly 
appealed to. Clement Burton, however, 
was more hopeful ; he said vaguely that 
he thought " something would come of 
it " what, he did not say. Nor could he 
have explained, had he been pressed upon 
the point ; but he had a kind of intuitive 
idea that, though Miss Middleham was 
possibly right in her supposition that 
her correspondent was not the friend of 
her childhood the person she desired to 
see yet that the letter written in reply 
to the advertisement might possibly be 
the means of bringing about the required 
end, and gaining some information as to 
Anne Studley s fate. 

It was expedient for their purpose, 
Clement thought, that inquiries should 
be made as to what had become of 
George Heath himself, who, since he 
retired from the management of the 
bank, had scarcely been heard of. Miss 
Middleham consenting, Clement undertook 
to make these inquiries himself, and ar- 



ived one morning at the Hermitage earlier 
han usual, primed with information. 

" Something extraordinary must have 
lappened to have brought you here so 
soon," said Grace, after the first saluta- 
ion. " I suppose it would be too much to 
lope that you had heard anything of 
jeorge Heath s wife ? " 

" Nothing at present," said Mr. Burton ; 
but, failing that, I have some news about 
George Heath himself. I think, if I dare 
say so, Miss Middleham, that you are to 
heartily congratulated in having been 
:reed from that prospective alliance, and 
;hat it would have been impossible for 
Miss Studley to show her real affection 
ior you more strikingly than by breaking 
it off." 

" Your words convey the reproach which 
[ have long since admitted to myself," 
said Grace ; " but what have you heard 
about Mr. Heath ? " 

" In the City, everything to his favour," 
replied Clement Burton ; " he is spoken of 
as a marvellously clever man of business, 
and the greatest wonderment is expressed 
at his having retired, when at the height 
of his prosperity, and in the zenith of his 
career. But success in the City does not 
mean everything, dear Miss Middleham ; 
and, as I said before, I fancy you are well 
out of the connection." 

" Has he wholly relinquished business ? &gt;: 
asked Grace. " I had a notion that, in 
giving up the management of the bank, 
he was merely desirous of extending his 
operations. Mr. Hillman told me, that 
Mr. Heath s talents were considered quite 
thrown away in such a comparatively small 
business." 

" Either his desires were limited, or his 
longing for rest was great," said Mr. 
Burton ; " for when he gave up the 
management of the bank, he retired finally 
from all business, and, so far as I learn, 
has scarcely been seen in the City since." 

" You would think it scarcely possible 
for a man, who had led such a busy life, to 
exist without excitement under some form 
or other," said Grace. 

" And yet, to the best of my belief, 
Mr. Heath does so wholly," said Clement 
Burton. " As soon as his resignation had 
been accepted, and he had seen his suc 
cessor installed, he went abroad and tra 
velled about Europe for several months ; 
indeed, he only returned some three weeks 
since." 

"He is not in London ? " asked Grace, 
hurriedly. 
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" Oh no," said Clement Burton ; " and 
even if be were, there would be no chance 
of your seeing him. lie is in bad health, 
and has established himself, oddly enough, 
in a village called Loddoiiford. Ah, you 
start ! It is the same then the place 
where, as you have told me, your uncle 
lived. From what I learn, Mr. Heath 
resides there quite alone, in a lonely little 
house in the midst of a jungle-like garden, 
all dreary and desolate." 

" Has he no acquaintance ? " asked 
Grace. 

" Apparently none. He discouraged the 
polite advances made to him, on first taking 
up his residence, by the people in the 
village, and no strangers ever come to 
see him." 

" What an awful, solitary life," said 
Grace. " And he is ill, too, you say P 

" So my informant judges, from his never 
moving from the house, though that may 
be from choice, not necessity ; but it is 
certain that, when last seen, he was con 
siderably broken in health. And that re 
minds me that there are several sick people 
waiting for me, and that I must hurry off 
to them." 

"Tell me first about the poor woman 
whose case you mentioned to me the other 
day ; how is she getting on ? " 

"Not quite so well within the last few 
days," said Mr. Burton; "she is irritable 
and uncomfortable to a degree, and keeps 
herself in a state of feverish excitement, 
which seriously militates against her 
progress." 

" Is the same nurse still with her she 
of whom that rough man, Mr. Channell, 
spoke so warmly ? 

" What, Sister Gaynor ? Oh yes, she is 
still there, and she merits all the good 
things said of her, although the other day, 
though you seemed to think them rather 
exaggerated, I scarcely know anyone else 
who would have remained with poor Mrs. 
Walton and put up with her temper and 
exaction." 

" Have you any idea of the cause of this 
disturbance ? " 

" None, beyond that it is mental, and not 
physical. She is extremely close and secre 
tive ; most patients with a grievance take 
their nurse, if not their doctor, into their 
confidence ; but she has never said a word 
to Mrs. Gaynor on the subject. I will 
bring you to see her one day if you will 
come ; I have a notion that your practical 
common sense might work a good effect 
upon her." 



" I have my doubts," said Grace, 
smiling ; " but 1 will go for all that ; " 
and Mr. Burton took his leave. 

That morning, when the surgeon paid 
his daily visit to Lydia Walton, Mrs. Gay 
nor met him on the stairs. " I think you 
must speak to her," she said, "for she is 
getting beyond my control." 

"Any fresh symptom ? " he asked. 

"No," said Sister Gaynor; "just the 
same, restless and irritable to a degree. 
Yes ! one new symptom a notion that she 
will not be kept a prisoner any longer. 

" I will see what I can do with her," 
said Mr. Burton, "for your sake as well 
as for hers. This worry must be put a 
stop to ; you are looking thoroughly worn 
out." 

"Well, doctor," said Mrs. Walton, as 
Mr. Burton entered the room, "when are 
you going to give me my ticket-of-leave ? 
I am all right, you know ; and I don t 
want to be bothering on your hands any 
longer." 

" You. would have been all right ; but 
you are going the very way to make your 
self all wrong," said Mr. Burton. " Your 
excellent nurse, who, as you must allow, 
has borne with you with the greatest 
patience, tells me that lately you have 
become almost unmanageable. I myself 
have noticed your irritability and excite 
ment, and it is my duty to tell you plainly, 
that by all this you are doing yourself 
irreparable injury." 

Lydia Walton was silent for a moment. 
Then she spoke, her voice shaken by pas 
sion, which found its relief in tears. " I 
know it," she said ; "I know I am a brute, 
and have been behaving like one to you 
and that dear, good soul, when I owe both 
of you so much; but I cannot help it. I 
have bothers and worries enough to upset 
a woman in good health, let alone a poor 
wretch like me, that is tormented with 
this wound and tied up with these band 



ages. 



" If you would tell us the cause of these 
worries, we could do something to help 
you ; but you won t." 

"Not I," said Lydia. "I keep every 
thing to myself. That has been my game 
through life. I might have done better 
if I had spoken out and asked for things ; 
but I have got a bit of pride which pre 
vents mo and keeps my mouth shut." 

"Well, if you won t speak, it is im 
possible to give you any help," said the 
doc&lt; 

Oh no, it is not," said Lydia. " You 
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can do that without my saying a word. 
Just you give me leave to get out ; that s 
all I want." 

" To get out ? " echoed Clement Burton ; 
" when you have been kept so carefully 
secluded for six weeks ! " 

" That increases the necessity," said 
Lydia. " I must go out, and I will 
there ! " 

" Oh, if you will, there is an end of the 
matter," said Clement Barton, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

" What a rude brute I am ! " she cried, 
putting up her hands, appealiugly ; "but 
I really didn t mean it ; and if you only 
knew how important it is to me to get 
out, you would forgive me. Look here," 
she continued, bending forward and sink 
ing her voice to a whisper, " I want to go 
out and see some one on an errand it 
may be of life or death." 

" You are not fit to go out," said Mr. 
Burton. " Cannot the person come to see 
you? There would be less risk in that, 
though you ought to avoid every kind of 
excitement." 

" No ; that would be quite impossible," 
said Lydia. " Oh, do let me go ; it isn t 
far only to Kensington ! " 

" Is this person you want to see a man 
or a woman ? " asked the surgeon. 

" I do not know," replied Lydia, sud 
denly. 

" You do not know ? " he echoed. 

" ]STo, I do not know," she said; "and 
there you have got it. It seems very 
strange, I daresay, and very suspicious; 
but I am not going to tell a pack of lies 
about it and there it is I don t know ! " 

There was a pause for a few moments. 
Then Clement Burton said, shrugging his 
shoulders, " All I can say is, that I cannot 
sanction your going out in your present 
state. Under different circumstances it 
might be otherwise ; but you have failed 
to satisfy me of the urgency of the neces 
sity, and I, therefore, give a strictly pro 
fessional opinion." 

"All right," she said, in a kind of des 
peration. " Your professional opinion has 
no power, I suppose, to turn a lock on me 
against my will, and, therefore, out I go." 

"Just reflect for a minute, Lydia," said 
Clement Burton, lajing his hand upon her 
arm. " What motive could I possibly have 
for wishing to prevent your going out, 
except my knowledge that it would do 
you harm. You must give Sister Gaynor 
and myself the credit of having been tole 
rably patient with you throughout your 



illness, and you must not do away with 
the high opinion we have formed of your 
powers of endurance by turning restive, 
when you were so far advanced on the 
high road to recovery." 

" I know all you have done for me, and 
I am grateful for it," she said ; " but you 
are not kind to me now. I must get out 
I will go out ! " 

" You are like Sterne s starling, Lydia," 
said Mr. Burton, with a pleasant smile; 
" you must go out, and you must go out, 
but you will not give me the reason for 
the must. Why tell me a rigmarole 
story about some mysterious person, 
whom you want to see, and of whom 
you know nothing ? Why not trust me 
fully ? " 

" I will trust you," she said, after a 
moment s hesitation ; " but, though it may 
seem a rigmarole story, I have not been 
telling you any lies I will swear that. I 
know you are to be trusted ; and I was a 
fool to attempt to hide anything from you. 
But I won t any longer; so here goes. I 
saw an advertisement the other day, ad 
dressed to a person well, a woman ; I 
don t want to say person this time 
addressed to a woman whom I know 
something about. It is in answer to that 
advertisement I want to go out now. The 
place is at Kensington, and the advertiser 
is Gr. M. and that is all I know about it." 

Clement Burton was completely stag 
gered at this intelligence. Not for one 
moment had he connected the desire mani 
fested by his poor patient in Bloomsbmy 
for permission to go out with the anxiety 
under which Miss Middleham was labour 
ing. ISTow he saw a link between the two ; 
the spark which, at his suggestion, Miss 
Middleham had attempted to light, had 
kindled intoflamein a direction to tally oppo 
site from that which they had imagined, 
and the whole process had gone on under 
his eyes without his being conscious of it. 
There had been nothing to give him the 
slightest clue to the existence of such a 
connection. In her conversations with 
him about Anne Studley, Miss Middleham 
had more than once described her friend s 
appearance and manners, and from what 
he remembered of their talk, Mr. Burton 
was sure that his Bloomsbury patient was 
not Anne Studley. The woman at whom 
he was then looking, while all these thoughts 
were revolving in his mind, must be con 
siderably older than any school companion 
of Miss Middleham s. There was some 
further extraordinary mystery about the 
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matter of which lie had not y the 

i i v ious that the only plan of 

&gt;w, by which lie c 

caliM Lydia Walt ment, although 

t know that it would have any 
effect in satisfying Miss MiddU-ham s 
cnriosity, AMIS to bring the women to 
gether. Possibly, Lydia, believing the 

fy of the motives by -which 
Middleharn was artuntcd, might be in 
duced to make confidences to her which 
she otherwise would refuse to impart. 

What have you got into your head, 
doctor, that you stand staring at me -with 
out i YI r saving a wot ; Lydia, 
;ift Your face is BO grave, that 
you must be thinking of something very 
serious." 

" I \\il! u-11 yon wlmt I was thinking 
of," said Clement Burton, with a smile 
" how 1 could best do what i.-? always done 
by clever lawyers when they have intract 
able people to deal with that is to say, 
arrange a compromise. You are obstinate, 
and so am I. You want to get out, and I 
daren t give you permission ; but I will 
meet you half way I will go myself to 
Kensington to this G. M., explain the 
state of the capo, and persuade him or her, 
or whoever it is, to come here with me 
and see you." 

"Will you?" said Lydia, cheerfully. 
" Then you are a good dear, and that is 
all one could possibly expect of you. I 
don t want to go out, bless you. To tell 
truth, I am rather frightened at the notion. 
I have been here so long, that I am quite 
dazed and stupid ; but it wns moat im 
portant that I should see this G. M., and 
I will tell yon why some of these days ; 
and if you will bring him or her here, and 
let me find out how much is known, and 
what is wanted, you will be doing me a 
service I can never repay. Now call that 
dear good nurse Gaynor in ; tell her I am 
as mild as milk, and that I won t worry 
her an}- more." 

" Have you said anything to the sister 
about the. cause of your excitement?" 
1 .Mr. Burton. 

i ; and be sure you don t open your 
lips to her about it either," said Lydia, 
earnestly. "I had trouble enough to 
write that letter without her knowing it, 
and very likely nothing will come of it 
r all, ? td better not be worried. 

She has got quite enough to think of 
without any (!. M. s, or any nonsense of 
that kind." 

"Very well," said Mr. Burton; "then, 



if T have any In ok, you may look out for 
me to-morrow, about my usual hour, and 
may be pretty certain that I shall not 
come alone." 

For more reasons than one, Clement 

it it better to 1 

Middleharn in ignorance that his Blooms- 
bury patient and her correspondent in 
y to the advertisement were one and 
-ame person ; so that, when he call d 
at the Hermitage that afternoon, he merely 
inquired of Grace whether she had any 
igement for the morning, and learning 
that she was free, proposed to take ln-r 
to call upon Mrs. Walton, "about whom 
ho had so often spoken to her." Grace 
consented, and the appointment was 
accordingly made. " You will gain a new 
experience of life," he said to her. "I 
suppose it has never happened to you to 
be thrown amongst any of those people 
who are called public characters actors, 
singers, and so forth ? " 

N"evcr," said Grace. "When I lived 
in Eaton-place, under Mrs. Crutchley s 
chaperonage, I several times met in society 
the Blanks and the Dashes, who, you know, 
were leading people upon the stage ; but 
my tribute of admiration wns paid from 
afar off, and I do not think I ever spoke 
to either of them." 

This reply still left the matter shrouded 
in mystery. Clement Burton had put the 
question with a vague idea that Lydia 
Walton might be an. elder sister of Anne 
Studley s, or in some more distant way 
related to her. If such were the case, 
which now he very much doubted, it was 
plain that Miss Middlcham had never 
heard of her. 

The next day the surgeon was in 
waiting at the door of the lodging-house, 
when Grace drove up. " I have not b 
upstairs yet," he said, assi her to 

alight, "but no doubt we are expected, as 
I said we should arrive about this time. 
And now," he said, ringing the bell, "yon 
will see the fascinating Mrs. Walton, ns 
she used to be called, though, of course, 
very much altered by the sickness and 
suffering she has undergone." 

" / d Grace, archly* ; " and I shall 

see some one else who, if Mr. Channell is 
to be believed, is still more fa ig. 

Of the two, I am far more anxious to make 
the acquaintance of Sister Gaynor." 

" She is the best creature in the world," 
the surgeon, as they ascended the 

Vs. 

When they reached the second-floor 
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landing, Mr. Burton knocked gently at 
the door. It was quickly opened by Mrs. 
Gaynor, who, advancing with her usual 
pleasant smile of welcome, started back 
on catching sight of Miss Middleharn, and 
uttered an ill-suppressed scream. Nor was 
Grace less affected. As soon as she saw 
nurse, she cried out, " Anne ! Anne, at 
last ! " and, rushing past Mr. Burton, 
clasped her long-lost friend to her breast. 

That part of the mystery then was 
patent at once to Clement Burton. Under 
the disguise of Sister Gaynor, the hospital 
nurse, Anne Studley, the deeply lamented, 
the long searched for, had been living 
under his eyes for months, and now, by 
the merest accident, had been discovered 
by the friend to whom she was so dear. 
It was a marvel to him then, that the 
knowledge that Sister Gaynor s previous 
history had an element of mystery in it, 
which she desired to preserve intact, had 
not given him the clue to her identity 
as Anne Studley; but such an idea had 
never for an instant entered into his 
mind ; and even now when that was 
explained, as it had been simply by the 
mutual exclamations and the embrace, 
in which the friends were still locked 
Lydia Walton s connection with the 
history yet remained to be elucidated. 
That the recognition between Anne and 
Grace was wholly unintelligible to her, 
was evident by the expression on her 
face. She sat staring from one to the 
other, with knitted brows and puckered 
cheeks, and long before the friends would 
willingly have relaxed their grasp upon 
each other she burst forth. 

" What is the meaning of all this, may 
I ask ? Do you know?" she cried, looking 
up to Clement Burton. " It is at your in 
stance, I suppose, that this this lady, who 
seems so delighted in hugging my nurse, 
has been brought here, and perhaps you 
can give me some explanation about it ? 

" Pray do not excite yourself," he com 
menced ; but she interrupted him at once. 

" Excite myself ! Don t attempt to put 
me off with any such paltry fribble. You 
profess yourself full of all sorts of friend 
liness to me ; you won t let me go out, 
but you will bring to me the person whom 
I want to see ; and when she comes, with 
out so much as with your leave, or by 
your leave to me, she flings herself into 



nurse Gaynor s arms and commences a 
scene." 

" Let me explain," said Anne, gently 
moving towards the invalid s chair, " at 
least, so far as I can. This lady is the 
dearest friend I have in the world, from 
whom I have been separated for a very 
long time, and who has now accidentally 
discovered me. It is not to be wondered 
at that we should be glad to see one 
another ! " 

" Oh, of course not," said Lydia Walton, 
"that s all right and proper, though it s 
curious how such accidents happen. What 
I want to know is, is she G. M. ? " 

" Certainly her initials are G. M.," said 
Anne, in astonishment, after a pause, 
" but " 

" Perhaps I had better explain this 
matter," said Clement Barton, gently 
restraining Grace, who was about to 
speak. " If you had only placed any 
confidence in me," he continued, turning 
to Anne, "I might have helped you, for 
Miss Middleham had long since told me 
your story. Knowing you as I have, 
however, I can fully understand your 
reticence. Events have occurred of which 
you are in ignorance, and the narration of 
which will necessarily be very painful to 
you." 

" I felt that there was some impending 
trouble," said Anne, calmly, " and I am 
prepared to bear it as best I may. What 
is it ? " 

" Your father, Captain Studley, is dead," 
said Clement Burton. 

" Dead ! " echoed Anne, covering her 
face with her hands. 

" I was with him almost at the last, 
my darling," said Grace, putting her arm 
round her friend. "He. knew me knew 
how fond we had been of each other, and 
told me many things told me, above all, 
that you were George Heath s wife ! " 

" He lied ! " cried Lydia Walton, who 
had been listening attentively to this 
dialogue. " With or without a purpose 
he lied ! I am George Heath s wife ! and 
no one else ! " 
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CHAPTER XTV. 

1) \VID POWELL sat in his garret chamber. 
The fast- waning light of a February after 
noon fell on him, as he sat close to the 
lattice in the sloping roof. He had placed 
himself there to be able to read the small 
print of his pocket-bible. But the light 
was already too dim for that. It was 
dusk in the garret. The strip of grey 
cloud, visible from the window, was 
beginning to turn red at its lower edge 
as the sun sank. It was the angry flaring 
red, which is often seen at the close of a 
cold and cloudy day, and had no sug 
gestion of genial warmth in its deep 
flush. Such a snow-laden, crimson-bor 
dered wrack of fleecy cloud, as Powell s 
eyes rested on, ^ might have hung over 
a Lapland waste. There was no fire in 
the room, nor any means of making one. 
It was bitterly cold. The preacher s face 
lookt-d white and bloodless, as if it were 
frozen. But he sat still, staring out at 
the red sunset light on the strip of sky 
within his view. From his seat on an old 
chest, which he had drawn close under 
the window, he could see nothing but the 
sky. Not one of the roofs or chimneys of 
Whitford was visible to him. A black 
wavering line moved slowly across his 
field of vision. It was a flight of rooks 
on their way homo to the tall leafless 
elm-trees in Pndcombe-park. Nothing 
else moved, except the red flare creeping 
upward by slow and imperceptible degrees. 
ilruly the little bible fell from 
Powell s numbed right hand on to the 



carpetless floor, and, with a start, he 
turned his head and looked around him. 
By contrast with the wintry light with 
out, the garret appeared quite dark to 
him, and it was not until after a few 
seconds that his eye became sufficiently 
accustomed to its gloom, to perceive the 
book lying almost at his feet. He picked 
it up, and began to chafe his numbed 
fingers, rising at the same time, and 
walking up and down the room. 

His thoughts had been straying idly, as 
he sat at the window, with his eyes fixed 
on the sky. They had gone back to the 
days of his boyhood, and in memory he 
had seen the wild Welsh valley where he 
was born, and heard the bleat of sheep 
from the hills, as he had listened to it 
many a summer morning, sitting rag"ged 
and barefoot on the turf. And with these 
recollections the image of Bhoda Maxfield 
was strangely mingled, appearing and dis 
appearing, like a face in a dream. Indeed, 
he had been dreaming open-eyed in his 
solitude, unconscious of the cold and the 
gathering dusk. 

Now such aimless, vagrant wanderings 
of the fancy were considered reprehen 
sible by earnest Methodists ; and by none 
were they more strongly disapproved of 
than by David Powell himself. His life 
was guided, as nearly as might be, in con 
formity with the rules laid down by John 
Wesley himself for the helpers, as his first 
lay-preachers were called. And among 
these rules, diligence unflagging, un 
faltering diligence and the strenuous 
employment of every minute, so that no 
fragment of time should be wasted, were 
emphatically insisted upon. Powell had 
ceased to read when the daylight waned, 
and remained in his place by the window, 
intending to devote a few minutes of the 
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twilight to the rigid self-examination 
which was his daily habit. And instead, 
behold ! his mind had strayed and wandered 
in idle recollections and unsanctified ima 
ginings. 

Presently he began to mutter to himself, 
as he paced up and down the chill bare room. 
"What have I to do with these things," 
he said aloud, "when I shonld be about 
my Master s business ? Where is the 
comfortable assurance of old days the 
bright light which used to shine within 
my soul, turning its darkness to noon 
day ? I have lost my first love ; * I have 
fallen from grace; and the enemy finds a 
ready entrance for any idle thoughts he 
wills to put into my mind. And yet 
have I not striven ? Have I not searched 
my own heart with sincerity ? " 

All at once, stopping short in his walk 
across the garret floor, he threw himself 
on his knees beside the bed, and, burying 
his face in his hands, began to pray aloud. 
The sound of his own voice rising ever 
higher, as his supplications grew more 
fervent, hid from his ears the noise of 
a tap at the door, which was repeated 
twice or thrice. At length, the person 
who had knocked, pushed the door gently 
open a little way, and called him by his 
name, "Mr. Powell ! Mr. Powell! " 

" Who calls me ? " asked the preacher, 
lifting his head, but not rising at once 
from his knees. 

"It s me, sir; Mrs. Thimbleby. I have 
made you a cup of herb tea accordin to 
the directions in the Primitive Physic. f 
and there is a handful of fire in the 
kitchen grate, whilst here it is downright 
freezing. Dear, dear Mr. Powell, I can t 
think it right for you to set for hours up 
here by yourself in the cold ! " 

The good widow a gentle, loquacious 
woman, with mild eyes and a humble 
manner had advanced into the room by 
this time, and stood holding up a lighted 
candle in one hand, whilst with the other 
she drew her scanty black shawl closer 
round her shoulders. 

"I will come, Mrs. Thimbleby," an 
swered Powell. " Do you go downstairs, 
and I will follow you forthwith." 

" Well, it is a miracle of the Lord if he 
don t catch his death of cold," muttered 
the widow as she redescended the steep, 

* A common expression among the early Methodists, 
to indicate the first fervour of religious zeal. 

f A collection of receipts, published by John 
"Wesley, under the title of Primitive Physic ; or, An 
easy and natural Method of Curing most Diseases." 



narrow staircase. "But there! he is a 
select vessel, if ever there was one ; and 
a burning and a shining light. And I 
suppose the Lord will take care of His 
own, in His own way." 

Mrs. Thimbleby sat down by her clean- 
swept hearth, in which a small fire was 
burning brightly. The little kitchen was 
wonderfully clean. Not a speck of rust 
marked the bright pewter and tin vessels, 
that hung over the dresser. Not an atom of 
dust lay on any visible object in the place. 
There was no sound to be heard save the 
ticking of the old eight-day clock, and, 
now and then, the dropping of a coal on 
to the hearth. As soon as she heard her 
lodger s step on the stairs, Mrs. Thimbleby 
bestirred herself to pour out the herb tea 
of which she had spoken. 

"I wish it was China tea, Mr. Powell," 
she said, when he entered the kitchen. 
"But you won t take that, so I know it s 
no good to offer it to you. Else I have a 
cup here as is really good, and came out 
of my new lodger s pot." 

" You do not surely take of what is not 
your own ! " cried Powell, looking quickly 
round at her. 

" Lord forbid, sir ! No, but the gentle 
man drinks a sight of tea. And last 
evening he would have some fresh made, 
and I say to him" Mrs. Thirnbleby s 
narrative style was chiefly remarkable for 
its simplification of the English syntax, 
by means of omitting all past tenses, and 
thus getting rid of any difficulty attendant 
on the conjugation of irregular verbs " I 
say, Won t you have none of that last as 
was made for breakfast, as is beautiful tea, 
and only wants warming up again ? But 
he refuse ; and then I ask him if I may 
use it myself, seeing I look on it as a sin 
to waste anything ; and he only just look 
up from his book, and nod his head, and 
say, Do what you like with it, ma am, and 
wave his hand as much as to say I may 
go. He is not much of a one to talk, but 
he paid the first week punctual, and is as 
quiet as quiet, and there he is ! I hear 
his key in the door." 

A quick, firm step came along the pas 
sage, and Matthew Diamond appeared at 
the door of the kitchen. " Will you be 
good enough to give me a light ? " he said, 
addressing the landlady. Then he saw 
David Powell standing near the fire, and 
looked at him curiously. Powell did not 
turn, nor seem to observe the new comer. 
His head was bent down, and the fire 
light partially illumined his profile, which 
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was presented to anyone standing at the 

door. Mr. Diamond silently formed the 

! -preach with his lips, at the 

nuddii"^ toward 11, and 

brows interrogatively. Mrs. 

Thimbleby answered aloud with alacrity, 

^in a conversation with 

turn ! 

; it is our preacher, Mr. 
is one of our shiningest lights, 
and aii awakening caller of sinners to 
itance. iVe maybe heard him 

preach, sir? A many of the uncon 
verted ahem ! a many as does not 
belong to tho connexion has orae to 
hear him, in Whitford Wesley an Chapel, 
and on Whit-meadow. And we have 
1 seasons of abundant blessing and 
refreshment." 

Powell had turned round at the be 
ginning of Mrs. Thimbleby s speech, and 
; looking earnestly at Mr. Diamond. 
The latter, who had seen the preacher 
only in the full tide of hia eloquence and 
the excitement of addressing a crowded 
audience, was struck by the change in 
the face now before him. It was much 
thinner, haggard, and deadly pale. There 
were lines round the mouth, which ex 
pressed anxiety and suffering; and the 
&gt; were sunk in their orbits, and start- 
lingly bright. Diamond was, in fact, 
startled out of his usual silent reserve 
by the glance which met his own, and 
limed, impulsively, "I m afraid you 
are ill, Mr. Powell ! " 

41 No," returned the other at once, and 
without hesitation, " I have no bodily 
ailment. I have seen you at the house 
of Jonathan MaxGeld, have I not ? " 

"Yes; I have been in the habit of 
going there to read with a young gen- 
. My name is Diamond Matthew 
moncl." 

" T know it," answered Powell. " I 
should like, if you are willing, to say a 

to you privately." 

I)iamo7id was a good deal surpi " 
and a HttL used, at this pro] 

had been interested in the Methodist 
preacher, and the thought had more than 
one&lt;- crossed his miiul that ho should like 
to see more of the man, whose whole per 
il ity was KO stri!. d uncommon. 
But Mr. D ! had felt this w : 

&lt; f have ; to have Pagnnini 

with his violin all to himself for an even 
ing; or to It-am viva voco from Kdmnnd 

he pr 
To I . the object and subject of a pri 



sermon from this Methodist enthusiast 
imond could conceive of no other 
Hi for the preacher s desiring an in- 
!ew with him than zeal for convert! 
, however, a different matter ; 
Diamond had half a mind to decline the 
private communication. He was a man 
iliarly averse to outspokenness about 
his own feelings. Nor was he given to 
be frank and diffusive on topics of mere 
lor-tual speculation; although, c 
illy, he could exchange tit* on 

such matters with a congenial mind. But 
new well enough that, with the Metho- 
3 in general, an excited state of feeling, 
which might do duty for conviction, was 
the aim. and end of their teaching and 
preaching. 

" This man is ignorant and enthusiastic, 
and will make himself absurd and me un 
comfortable, and I shall have to offend 
him, which I don t wish to do," thoi 1 
Mr. Diamond, standing stiff and grave 
with the candle in his hand. But once 
more the sight of Powell s haggard, suf 
fering face and bright wistful eyes touched 
him ; and once more the resolute Matt : 
Diamond suffered himself to be swayed by 
an impulse of sympathy with this man. 

" Oh," said he, " well, you can coine into 
my sitting-room." 

The invitation was not very graciously 
given, but Powell did not seem to h 
that at all. Mrs. Thimbleby stood in ad 
miring astonishment as her two lodgers 
left the kitchen together. 

The two young men, so strangely con- 
ted in all outward circumstances, 
entered the small parlour, which served 
as dining-room, sitting-room, and study 
Matthew Diamond, and seated themselves 
at a table almost covered with books, one 
corner of which had been cleared to admit 
of a little tea-tray being placed upon it. 

" Will you share my ten, Mr. Powell ? " 
asked Diamond, as he filled a cup with 

&gt;ng brown liquid. 

"No; I thank you for proffering it to 
me, but I do not drink ten." 

" I am sorry for that, for I am afraid I 
have no other refreshment to offer yon. I 

t indulge in wine or spir 
Diamond threw into his manner a 
certain determined commonplaceness, as 
though to quench any 
eitement or exaltation which rn ow 

itself in the pi Although uld 

have expressed it in different 

-hew Diamond Lad nt the !&gt;! &gt; i of 
his mind a feeling akin to that i: 
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Chubb s, when she declared her dread of 
the Maxfield family " going into convul 
sions " in the parish church of St. Chad. 

" I will take a cup of tea myself, if you 
have no objection," said Diamond, suiting 
the action to the word, and stretching out 
his legs, so as to bring them, within reach 
of the warmth from the fire. " Won t you 
draw nearer to the hearth, Mr. Powell ? " 

Powell sat looking fixedly into the fire 
with an abstracted air. His hands were 
joined loosely, and rested on his knees. 
The firelight shone on his wan, clearly- 
cut face, but seemed to be absorbed and 
quenched in the blackness of his hair, 
which hung down in two straight, thick 
locks behind his ears. He did not accept 
Mr. Diamond s invitation to draw nearer 
to the warm hearth, but, after a pause, 
turned his face to his companion, and 
said, " It is on behalf of the young maiden, 
Rhoda Maxfield, that I would speak with 
you, sir." 

He could scarcely have said anything 
more thoroughly unexpected and discon 
certing to Matthew Diamond. The latter 
did not start, or stare, or make any strong 
demonstration of surprise, but he could 
not help a sudden flush mounting to his 
face, much to his annoyance. 

"About Miss Rhoda Maxfield? he 
returned coldly ; "I do not understand 
what concern either you or I can have, 
with any private conversation about that 
young lady." 

" My concern with Rhoda is that of 
one who has had it laid upon him to lead 
a tender soul out of the darkness into the 
light, and who suddenly finds himself 
divided from that precious charge, even 
at the moment when he hoped the goal 
was reached. Her father has left our 
Society, and has thus carried Rhoda away 
from the reach of my exhortations." 

" By Jove ! " thought Diamond to him 
self, as he turned his keen grey eyes on 
the preacher, "this is a specimen of spi 
ritual conceit on a colossal scale ! " Then 
he said aloud, " You must console yourself 
with the hope that the exhortations she 
will hear in the parish church will differ 
from your own rather in manner than 
matter, Mr. Powell. There really are 
some very decent people among the con 
gregation of St. Chad s." 

" Nay," answered Powell, with simple 
gentleness, " do you think I doubt it ? It 
has been the boast of Methodism that it 
receives into its bosom all denominations 
of Christians, without distinction. The 



Churchman and the Dissenter, the Presby 
terian and the Independent, are alike 
welcome to us, and are free alike to 
follow their own method of worship. In 
the words of John Wesley himself, one 
condition, and one only, is required a 
real desire to save their souls. Where this 
is, it is enough ; they desire no more. 
They lay stress upon nothing else. They 
ask only, Is thy heart herein as my heart ? 
If it be, give me thy hand. 

" Methodism has changed somewhat 
since the days of John Wesley," said 
Diamond, drily. 

" Not Methodism, but perhaps Me 
thodists. But it was not of Methodism 
that I had it on my mind to speak to you 
now." 

Diamond controlled his face and his 
attitude to express civil indifference ; but 
his pulse was quickened, and he hid his 
mouth with his hand. Powell went on : 
" I have turned the matter in my mind, 
many ways. And I have sought for 
guidance on it with much wrestling of the 
spirit. But I had not received a clear 
leading until this evening. When I saw 
you standing in the doorway, it was borne 
in upon me that you could be an instru 
ment of help in this matter. And the 
leading was the more assured to me, 
because that to-day, having opened my 
bible after due supplication, mine eyes fell 
at once on the words, I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear ; but now 
mine eye seeth thee. Now these words 
were dark to me until just now, when you 
seemed to appear as the explanation and 
interpretation thereof." 

Diamond could not but acknowledge to 
himself that all the scriptural phraseology, 
and the technicalities of sectarianism, 
which he found merely grotesque or 
disgusting in men of common vulgar 
natures, came from this man s lips with 
as much ease and propriety, as if he had 
been a Hebrew of old time uttering his 
native idiom. Indeed, the impression of 
there being something oriental about David 
Powell, which Diamond had received on 
first seeing him, was deepened on further 
acquaintance. This black-haired Welsh 
man was picturesque and poetic, despite 
his threadbare cloth suit, made in the un 
graceful mode of the day ; and impressive, 
despite his equally threadbare phrases. It 
is possible to make a wonderful difference 
in the effect both of clothes and words, by 
putting something earnest and unaffected 
inside them. 
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" What is the help you seek ? And how 
can I help you? od Diamond, with 

grave direct in 

u-e acquainted with the daughter 

of the principal of the grammar school 
i i) 

Bodkin P w 

" Yes. Do you think that, if you carried 
to her a request that I might be permitted 
to see and speak with her, she would 
admit n. 

" 1 I don t know," answered Diamond, 
greatly taken aback. 

There was a pause. Each man was 
busy with his own thoughts. " Rhoda is 
beyond my reach now," said Powell at 
length. "I can neither see nor speak 
with her. N"or do I know of any of those 
who see her familiarly, -who would be 
likely to influence her for good, except 
Miss Bodkin. I am told that she is a lady 
of much ability and power of mind ; and I 
hear, moreover, of her doing many acts of 
charity and kindness. You know her 
well, do you not ? " 

" I know her. Yes." 

" Would you consent to carry such, a 
request from me ? " 

Diamond hesitated. " Why not prefer 
the request yourself ? " he said. " If you 
have any good reason for desiring an 
interview with Miss Bodkin, I believe she 
would grant it." 

"I had thought of doing so. I had 
thought, even, of writing all that I have 
to say. But, for many reasons, I believe it 
would be more profitable for me to see her 
face to face. I am no penman. I am 
indeed, as you perceive, a man very igno 
rant in the world s learning and the 
world s w;; 

Diamond suspected a covert boast under 
this humble speech, and answered in his 
coolest tones, " The first is a disadvantage 
or an advantage, as you choose to con 
sider it which you share with a good 
many of your brethren, Mr. Powell. As to 
the latter kind of ignorance Methodists 
ncrally thought to have worldly 
wisdom enough for their needs." 

ell bent his head. " I would fain 
have more learning," he said in a low 
voice, " but only as a means, not as an 

not as an end." 

But," said Diamond, in a constrained 
voice, " it seems to me hardly worth while 
to trouble Miss Bodkin, by asking for an 
interview on any sue a grounds. Since 

.ough to believe that 
Maxlield s spiritual welfare is not 



imperilled by going to St. Chad s, I don t 
what need there is for you to be 
uneasy about 1 

"Iain uneasy; but not for the reasons 
you suppose. Rhoila is very guileless, and 
1 would shield her from peril. 

Diamond looked at the preacher sternly. 
"I don t understand you," he said. "And, 
to say the truth, Mr. Powell, I disapprove 
of meddling in other people s affairs. Miss 
Maxfield is a young lady for whom I have 
the very highest respect." 

For the first time a name of quick anger 
ied from Powell s dark eyes, as he 
answered, "Your high respect would teach 
you to stand aside and let the innocent 
maiden pine under a delusion which might 
spoil her life and peril her soul ; mine 
prompts me to step forward and awaken 
her to the truth, never heeding what 
figure I make in the matter." 

The sudden passion in the man s face 
and figure was like a material illumina 
tion. Diamond had grown pale, and looked 
at him attentively, and in silence. 

" Do you think," proceeded Powell, his 
thin hands working nervously, and his 
eyes blazing, " that I do not understand 
how pure a creature she is how innocent, 
confiding, and devoid of all suspicion of 
guile ? Yea, and even, therefore, the more 
in need of warning ! But because I am a 
man still young in years, and neither the 
maiden s brother, nor any kin to her, I 
must stand silent and withold my help, 
lest the world should say I am transgress 
ing its rules, and bid me mind my own 
affairs, or deride me for a fanatical fool ! 
Do you think I do not foresee all this ? or 
do you think that, foreseeing it, I heed it ? 
I have broken harder bonds than that ; I 
have fought with strong impulses, to which 

such motives are as cobwebs " Then, 

with a sudden check and change of tone 
which a grain of affectation would have 
sufficed to render ludicrous, but which, 
in its simplicity, was almost touching, he 
added, in a low voice, " I ask pardon for 
my vehemence ; I speak too much of my 
self. I have had some suffering in this 
matter, and am not always able to control 
my words. I have had strange visitinga 
of the old Adam of late. It is only by 
much striving after grace, and by strong 
\\ TI stling in prayer, that I have not wan 
dered utterly from the right way." 

lie had risen from his chair at the be 
ginning of his speech, and now sank down 
again on it wearily, with drooping head. 

Matthew Diamond sat and looked at 
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him still with the same earnest attention ; 
but blended, now, with a look of compas 
sion. He was thinking to himself what 
must be the force of enthusiastic faith, 
which could so subdue the fiery nature of 
this man, and how he must suffer in the 
conflict. Presently, he said aloud, " I am 
ready to admit, Mr. Powell, that you are 
actuated by conscientious motives ; I am 
sure that you are. But your conscience 
cannot be a rule for all the rest oi the 
world. Mine may counsel me differently, 
you know." 

" Oh, sir, we are neither of us left to 
our own guidance, thanks be to God ! 
There is a sure counsellor that can never 
fail us. I have searched diligently, and I 
have received a clear leading which I can 
not mistrust. I do not feel free to tell 
you more particularly the grounds of my 
anxiety respecting Rhoda Maxfield. But 
I do assure you, with all sincerity and 
solemnity, that I have her welfare wholly 
at heart, and that I would not injure 
her by the least shadow of blame in the 
opinion of any human being." 

There was silence for some minutes 
Diamond leant his head on his hand and 
reflected. Then at length he said, " Look 
here, Mr. Powell; I believe, if you had 
pitched on anyone else in all Whitford 
to speak to about Miss Rhoda Maxfield, I 
should have declined to assist you. But 
Miss Bodkin is so superior in sense and 
goodness to most other folks here, that I 
am sure whatever you may say to her 
confidentially will be sacred. And then 
she may be able to set you right, if you 
are wrong. She has the woman s tact and 
insight which we lack. And, besides she 
is fond of Rhoda." He coloured a little as 
he said the name, and dropped his voice. 

" You confirm all that I have heard of 
this lady. She is abundantly blessed 
with good gifts." 

" Well, then, Mr. Powell, I will write to 
Miss Bodkin to-morrow, telling her merely 
that you desire to speak with her, and 
entreat her good offices on behalf of one 
who needs them." 

Powell sprang up from his seat eagerly. 
I thank you, sir, from a full heart," he 
said. " You are doing a good action. 
Farewell." 

Diamond held out his hand, which the 
preacher grasped in his own. The two 
hands were as strongly contrasted as the 
owners of them. Diamond s was broad, 
muscular, and yet smooth a strong young 
hand, full of latent power. Powell s was 



slender, nervous, showing the corded veins, 
and with long emaciated fingers. It, too, 
indicated force, but force of a different 
kind. The one hand might have driven 
a plough, or written out a mathematical 
problem ; the other might have wielded 
a scimitar in the service of the Prophet, 
or held up a crucifix in the midst of 
persecuting savages. As they stood for 
a second thus hand in hand, Powell s 
mouth broke into a wonderfully sweet 
and radiant smile, and he said, " You see, 
sir, I was right to have faith in my coun 
sellor. You have helped me ! " 

Diamond sat musing late that night, 
and was roused by the cold to find his 
fire gone out and his watch marking 
half-past twelve o clock. " I wonder," 
he thought to himself, " if Powell has 
a,ny foundation for his hints, and if any 
scoundrel is playing false with her. If there 
be, I should like to shoot him like a dog ! " 

. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

WORCESTER. 

IT is around the grave of John, un 
doubtedly one of the worst of our English 
kings and that is saying a good deal 
that the traditions of Worcester cathedral 
chiefly centre. 

A civil war long raged among the 
antiquaries, as to the exact spot in the 
cathedral where John s &gt; body rested. 
The king s simple stone coffin, with its 
thirteenth-century effigy scarcely raised 
from the earth, had been removed at the 
Reformation to a new altar-tomb before 
the high altar in the present choir, King 
Henry wishing to honour the king whom 
the Papacy had once laid so low ; and the 
site of the original tomb was marked, it 
was supposed, by a dark stone in the Lady 
chapel, which corresponded in form and 
length with the old part of the royal tomb 
in the choir. Leland mentions the reno 
vation of the king s tomb by Alchurch 
the sacristan, but does not say whether 
the body was then removed from the 
original grave. Mr. Valentine Green, the 
historian of Worcester, was sturdy, how 
ever, in the faith that the king s body 
remained in. the Lady chapel, between 
the sepulchres of the Saints Oswald and 
Wulstan, before the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin. Leland, Dr. Stukeley, Brown, 
Willis, Mr. Gough, and other eminent 
black-letter men, had been of the same 
opinion. 

The dean at last resolved on settling the 
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vexed . ion by opening the later tomb, 

with tin- inti-nHon, if no body was found, 

of tli l&gt; y chapel, where 

. The tomb was accord - 

y opened in July, 17 . 1 /", :md tlie body 
ad. On the removal of the effigy and the 
i) below, the workmen laid bare 
two partition-walls of brick, which helped 
to support tli y. On taking down 

the side and end panels, two strong elm 
boards, once joined by a batten, bat now 
loose, were seen. These boards had covi 
the king s stone coffin, which lay below. 
The skull was upside down, and the os 
frontis had decayed to a level with the 
bottom of the sockets of the eyes. The 

:i and chapter were instantly called 
r, and Mr. Sand ford, an eminent 
Worcester surgeon, sent for to examine 
the ghastly relics. The two jaws had 
fallen apart, and there were four sound 
teeth in the upper jaw. A. few grey hairs 
were visible under the cowl, which was 
buckled under the chin. The ulna of the 
left arm lay obliquely on the breast. The 
ribs and pelvis were hidden by dust, and 
the rags of the king s monkish dress. The 
inner robe, which had been crimson damask, 
had turned a mummy brown; the cuff of 
the left sleeve was entire, and there was 
embroidery remaining near the right knee. 
There had been a sword by the king s left 
side, but it had rotted away, though part 
of the leather scabbard remained. T! 
were traces of ornamented boots on the 
feet, and the string of one still remained 
round the left ankle. The body measured 
five feet six inches. 

The coffin was of white Higley stone, 
dissimilar to the foundation of the tomb 
or the effigy, and an oblique fracture 
ran through it. It stood on the floor of 
the choir, and was not sunk below it. 
According to an old antiquary, the tomb 
of John was originally Purbeek mar 
painted vermilion, and ornamented with 
nine lions or. It was surrounded with 
gilt palisades, and the effigy was, in Eliza- 

h s time, gilt. 
The graves of the two bishops and 

its who originally guarded the body 
of King John have also been desecrated, 
and now contain unjust tenant 
Oswald s grave is supposed to hold the 

y of Bishop -cr, who interred 

King John, and died himself in 1:21 . . 
This bishop had disentombed St. Will 
and put the relics in a new shrine, sawing 
some of tl :mder with his 

own episcopal hands. St. Wulstan s grave 



is occupied by William cle J51oi&lt;, t 1 

or of l&gt;i-! Ivester. St. Oswald 

been enshrined by Bishop Adulph, 

-or, in 10 i-J, and again by 

,op Wulstan, in 108 . , at the opening 
of the present cathedral. 

Tl but little doubt, and yet 

there is but little proof, that Wo 

one of the ancient British &lt; the 

Caer Guarangor of Nennius, Alfred of 
Beverley, and Henry of Huntingdon. On 
the borders of a great forest, and c 
manding an important ford of the Sev&lt; 
it would stand well either to start for 
or to resist incursions. The Saxon name, 
Weogorna Coastre. proves that the Ron 1 
had raised either a standing camp or fort 
on this spot. 

About the origin of the word Worcester, 
hogsheads of learned ink have been spilt. 
The general feeling now is, that Camden 

right when he traced it to the Saxon 
word Wich, or brine-spring, salt-wells 
being common in Worcestershire. Valen 
tine Green, however, derives it from Wiga- 
erne, the Warrior s Lodge. 

The British church at Worcester did 
not become a cathedral till A.D. 680, when 
1 jrhelred, King of Mercia, appointed Bosel 
bishop of the Wiccians. This was in the 
very year that Benet, Abbot of Weremouth, 

f er of the Venerable Bede, is said to 
have first introduced stone houses and 
glass windows among the Saxons, who 
had hitherto built all their edifices of 
wood. The first cathedral was dedicated, 
we are told, to St. Peter ; but, in the next 
century, it was called St. Mary s. It is 
uncertain now where the first cathedral 
stood. Bishop Oswald, following in St. 
Dunstan s steps, expelled the married 
clergy from Worcester cathedral, and in 
983 founded a new and more stately 
cathedral in the churchyard of St. Peter s, 
furnishing it with twenty-eight altars, 
and dedicating it to the Virgin Mary. 
During the building, the bishop used to 
prench in the open area by St. Peter s 
church, near a cross erected over the 

ament of Duke Wiferd and Alta his 
wife, who had been great benefactors to 
St. Peter s. This dueal monument, wl 

down in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, in order to enlarge the choir 
of St. ! at the end of High- 

a r.iile distant from Whitt 

Iral, no doubt, suffered when 

Worcester was burnt and sac! the 

of Hardicanute ; and in 

1084 I- j gan a new and 
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grander church and monastery, which took 
five years building, and was consecrated 
as " St. Mary-in-Cryptis." This magnificent 
prelate laid on the altar of his new church 
the deeds of the manor of Alveston, in 
Warwickshire, which had formerly be 
longed to the see, and which he had re 
covered for a sum of money from the 
Conqueror ; and, a short time before his 
death, he laid on the Virgin s altar the 
deeds of other lands. 

It is related of Bishop Wulstan that, 
upon seeing the workmen employed in 
pulling down the old church, he wept. 
One of his attendants expostulating with 
him, and reminding him that he ought 
rather to rejoice, as he was preparing in 
the room of the old an edifice of greater 
splendour, and more proportioned to the 
enlarged number of his monks, he replied: 
"I think far otherwise. We, poor wretches, 
destroy the works of our forefathers only 
to get praise to ourselves ; that happy age 
of holy men knew not how to build stately 
churches ; but, under any roof, they offered 
up themselves living temples unto God, 
and, by their examples, excited those under 
their care to do the same ; but we, on the 
contrary, neglecting the care of the souls, 
labour to heap up stones." On the finish 
ing of his new church, he caused the relics 
of St. Oswald to be inclosed in a new shrine 
prepared for that purpose, and solemnly de 
posited them therein, on the 12th of October 
the same year, at the expense of seventy- 
two marks of silver, or about forty-eight 
pounds of our present money. 

In 1113, when Worcester city and castle 
were burnt, the cathedral and monastery 
were much injured by fire, and two monks 
and fifteen citizens perished. In Easter 
week, 1202, it was again burnt down, and 
the new building was not consecrated till 
1218, Bishop Sylvester dedicating it to 
St. Mary, St. Peter, and the Saints Oswald 
and Wulstan, in the presence of the young 
King Henry the Third, two years after his 
accession. 

The building is a puzzle of various styles, 
and it is with the greatest care and labour 
only, that the local antiquaries have decided 
on what remains of Wulstan s work. They 
have now settled that Wulstan s principal 
entrance was by a porch, which now forms 
the great cross aisle of the nave. There 
were two descents into the crypt the one 
under the present ascent to the north 
aisle of the choir, and the other through 
the great Saxon arch into the vestries on 
the south. There was another Saxon arch 



at the west end of the vestry, and a third 
on the north side. In the last arch the 
sacristan is supposed to have stored the 
sacred vestments and the vessels for the 
altars. There was a small stone balcony, 
with glazed windows, and a flight of 
stone steps inside, within the wall, and a 
door leading into the church, now closed 
up. This building, which might have 
served as a snug, detached vestry for the 
bishop, was removed at the beginning of 
the last century. The original cathedral 
seems to have had three towers, two of 
which were blown down in a storm, and 
the third fell of itself. 

Worcester crypt, which is Saxon, is of 
great antiquity, and is probably the old 
base of Oswald s church. It contains, 
however, no tombs or altars ; although in 
a northern recess there are three coats of 
arms of Clare, Earl of Gloucester. There 
are, however, some sculptures representing 
a devotee, probably St. Oswald, offering 
the model of a church to an angel whose 
arms are extended to receive it. The 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Visi 
tation are also sculptured there ; and, on a 
west wall, the wicked are dolorously troop 
ing into the mouth of a whale-like monster, 
intended to represent Hell. Over a great 
Saxon arch at the west end of the vestry 
sits a figure pensively resting its head on 
its hand probably an Ecce Homo and 
the mutilated statue of a seated bishop. 

Opposite the north transept of the cross 
aisle of the Lady chapel there stood, in 
old times, a clock tower with a leaden spire 
and two bells, and on the clock bell was 
graven the old rhyming monkish inscrip 
tion, seldom, says Fuller, found on one 
bell alone except at Worcester : 

En Ego Campana, numquam denuncio vana, 

Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego derma. 

Funera plango, 

Fulgura frango, 



. 

Excito lentos, 
Dissipo ventos, 
Paco cruentos. 

which Fuller thus quaintly Anglicises : 

lien s deaths I tell 
By doleful knell. 
Lightning and thunder 
I break asunder. 
On Sabbath all 
To church I call. 
The sleepy head 
I raise from bed. 
The winds so fierce 
1 do disperse. 
Men s cruel rage 
I do assuage. 

Which is, indeed, an epitome of all the 
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attributes ascribed to bells in the middle 
ages. This clock tower was, tradition 
says, reared by Kim? .John, but Strype 
fathers it on Henry the Third. Valen 
tine Green declares his opinion that the 
two lower a relics of the present nave are 
part of St. Oswald s building, which had 
escaped the Danes. They are too large 
to have formed part of the old church of 
St. Peter ; and as for St. Mary s monastery, 
it seems certain that that was entirely 
destroyed by Wulstan, when he trans 
planted the monks. It is probable, says 
(liven, that Bishop Blois connected these 
remains to the present building by adding 
fresh arches to the nave between them 
and the great cross aisle, Bishop Blois s 
work being especially marked out by the 
red Ombersley stone, never used in the 
cathedral subsequently to his time. These 
arches are, then, if the conjecture be correct, 
one hundred and one years older than any 
other part of the present cathedral, though 
not united to it till two hundred and ninety - 
six years after St. Wulstan had completed 
his building. Wulstan s architect appears 
to have placed his arches in exact line with 
those of St. Oswald, Wulstan evidently 
hoping that his pious successors would 
complete the double cross, which is the 
plan of the now perfected cathedral, leaving 
room for the exact size of the second cross, 
which completed the great geometric pro 
blem of beauty. Bishop Wakefield, finding 
the two or three small Saxon windows in 
sufficient to light the nave, added a great 
west window, united the ancient arches 
to Bishop Blois s work, raised the vault 
ing of the aisles internally, and linked 
them with the higher vaulting of the new 
nave. He also closed the inconvenient 
west entrance, and opened the present 
north porch large, dignified, convenient 
to the city and the palace, and near the 
cemetery. The chapel of the charnel- 
house, built by Bishop Blois to receive 
the dead, was removed during the im 
provements. 

Ten years after St. Oswald s death, 
many miracles were ingeniously wrought 
at his tomb. When Adulph translated 
his bones, hia body was found reduced to 
powder, but his episcopal robe was as 
fresh as when woven ; and so, according to 
William of Malmesbury, it remained till 
his time (the twelfth century), which at 
least shows that the saint knew where to 
buy his garments. A new shrine, bought 
by Bishop Wulstan for his honoured pre 
decessor, cost seventy-two silver marks. 



It was carried round the gates of the city, 
the choir singing before it, when the 
Empress Maud attacked Worcester; but, 
nevertheless, the empress s men forced 
their way roughly in, and set fire to many 
streets and plundered the town. According 
to the Abingdon MS., King Henry the Sixth 
on one occasion wrote to the Worce 
priory to beg that a procession might be 
headed by the relics of St. Osmund, to 
obtain rain from Heaven after a long and 
extreme drought ; but the result is not 
appended. 

St. Wulstan in time grew to be almost 
equally popular a saint. In 1201, one 
hundred and six years after his lamented 
death, about sixteen persons in a day were 
cured, or asserted to be cured, at his tomb, 
the veneration for which had increased, 
after the sacrilegious removal of the saint s 
body by Bishop do Constantis in 1196. 
Wulstan was canonised at Rome on the 
9th of May, 1203, by Pope Innocent the 
Third, who had previously sent a commis 
sion of bishops and abbots to inquire into 
the authenticity of the asserted miracles. 
Bishop Sylvester placed the dust of the 
saint in a sumptuous new shrine, the old 
one having been economically melted 
down, two years before, to assist in pay 
ing a fine of three hundred marks, ex 
acted from the convent for having sub 
mitted to the French Dauphin. Bishop 
Sylvester is said to have given one of the 
good man s ribs to the monks of St. Alban, 
who received it in solemn procession and 
covered it with gold. The profits of Wul 
stan s tomb, in the time of William de 
Blois, were divided pacifically between 
the bishop and the convent. Edward the 
First often resorted to this tomb, to make 
good resolutions, and to atone for having 
broken old ones; and in 1300 this warlike 
king, in a sudden fit of piety, sent eight 
candles to burn before it. St. Wulfstan s 
head seems to have been kept in the 
vestry, and was shown to pilgrims for 
an additional fee. In 1538 the shrines of 
the two saints were taken down, and their 
bones laid in lead at the north end of the 
high altar, during all which time there 
was thunder and lightning, says a tena 
cious believer, and the church loudly 
threatened to fall in. In 1541, however, 
both tombs were carted away, and there 
was no thunder or lightning at all, though 
the desecration was far greater. Some 
writers think that the oblong squa 
of mosaic tiles, in the north aisle of 
the Lady chapel, still indicate the old 
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graves, once so profitable to the Worces- 
ter monks. Mr. Valentine Green men 
tions the curious fact that, up till a late 
period, Roman Catholics used to visit the 
cathedral, on the day of Oswald s decease, 
to pray at a gravestone, which has an 
effigy on it, in St. Mary s chapel. 

The chapels in Worcester cathedral have 
considerable interest. A Lady chapel, at 
the east end of the building, was de 
molished by Dean Barlow iu 1550. The 
Deans chapel, in the south transept, is so 
called from containing four out of the first 
five deans, elected after the suppression of 
the monastery. The chapel in the north 
transept, where Bishop Parry s monu 
ment is, has no name. The chapels of 
St. Edward and Sb. George, both of which 
were furnished with organs, were pulled 
down by the ruthless Barlow. Jesus chapel 
is on the north side of the nave. The 
Charnel House chapel was dedicated to 
Thamas the Martyr. 

But the most historical, and most 
beautiful of all the Worcester-cathedral 
chapels is Prince Arthur s chapel, near the 
high altar. This promising and amiable 
son of Henry the Seventh died at Ludlow 
Castle, four months after his marriage with 
the child-princess, Catherine of Arragon, 
daughter of Ferdinand. The prince, as 
we learn from his French tutor, Andre, 
though only fourteen, had already studied 
Homer, Thucydides, Tacitus, Sallust, Ovid, 
Cicero, and Plautus, and his loss was very 
grievous to his mother, who, indeed, only 
survived it a few months. On this monu 
mental chapel at "Worcester the king 
lavished all his treasure ; and a beautiful 
network of stone it is poor only beside 
the great stone casket of Westminster, 
which, only six years after, received the 
body of Arthur s father. It is, in fact, 
like a beautiful window-frame, its panels 
studded with the roses of York and Lan 
caster, the prince s feather, and the jewelled 
garter; adorned with statues of bishops and 
of kings ; and crowned at the top by ex 
quisite filagrees, pinnacles, and light-pierced 
battlements, beautiful as the steel work of 
Cellini. An altar once stood inside, at the 
east end, beneath the figure of a dead 
Christ, at the foot of the tomb where so 
much hope, joy, and fair promise lay buried. 
And here, no doubt, the chantry priest of 
fered his daily prayers for the dead prince. 

A very interesting discovery about this 
tomb was made by a shrewd antiquary in 
1788. The east end of this shrine had been, 
from time immemorial, a blank of rude, 



shapeless plastering, occupying one-third 
of the whole fa9ade, and was always 
pointed out by the vergers with shame 
and regret, as the result of the brutal 
fanaticism of Cromwell s troops, after the 
rout of the Royalist army at Worcester, in 
1651. The antiquary before mentioned, 
examining the plaster, observed that it 
projected to the level of the remaining 
canopies, and that the recesses of niches 
were still visible, and thought it pos 
sible, as he told Dean St. John, that some 
of the images were still there. The dean, 
as a mere experiment, took out his pen 
knife and stuck it in the central niche, 
when he hit upon a gilt fibula, which 
fastened the drapery on the image of a 
dead Christ. On the body were red spots, 
to indicate the wounds, and the partly-gilt 
diapers were upheld by angels. The mor 
tar being removed, disclosed five figures 
a St. George trampling on the dragon, a 
St. Nicholas (patron saint of Henry the 
Sixth), Edward the Fourth, and Henry 
the Sixth the latter with an animal, pro 
bably a lamb, at his feet. The union of 
the two houses of York and Lancaster was 
thus indicated. 

The prince s tomb, of marble throughout, 
is blazoned with the arms of France and 
England, and the epitaph is written in the 
old square Gothic letter, which, with the 
" Orate pro anima," went out of use after 
the reign of Edward the Sixth. The 
prince s heart was buried in the chancel of 
Ludlow church. The silver box (a double 
one) was found there about 1790, and 
stolen by the sexton, who was detected 
and dismissed. There is a portrait of the 
prince in the north window of Jesus 
chapel, in Great Malvern priory. 

The behaviour of Cromwell s troops 
in Worcester cathedral, after their great 
victory, was as bad as could be. They 
broke off all the beards, noses, and 
fingers of the bishops effigies ; destroyed 
two organs ; smashed the great painted 
windows ; tore up the church bibles and 
beautiful service-books ; rifled the cathe 
dral library ; quartered their horses in the 
nave ; while the dragoons put on the copes 
and surplices, and rode, shouting, about 
Worcester streets in them, in triumph over 
the humbled church. Cromwell s officers 
were afraid to do anything more severe 
than strike the men with their hats ; and, at 
last, the soldiers were employed in throw 
ing up useless earthworks at a shilling a 
day, to keep them from pulling down the 
cathedral altogether. 
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A victim of tin s sain;- cruel war lies 
near the altar. This is \Villiam, Duke of 
Hamilton. H \vas broken by a stray 

.attic of Worcester, and he 
died a few days afterwards, Trappam, 
Cromwell peon, having delayed the 

amputation too long, in hopes of saving 
b. The duke s dying wish was to be 
buried at Hamilton, but this request was 
refuse !. Tho duke s brother had been 
executed some years before. 

Under an arch, beneath the east end of 
Prince Arthur s chapel, is a tomb generally 
attributed to a Countess of Surrey, though 
all the known Countesses of Surrey lie 
in Lewes abbey. The lady has a veil 
on her head, and on her chin a wimple, 
and she holds a rosary in her hands. 
A talbot is couchant at her feet. This 
tomb was long thought to be that of the 
Gountan of Salisbiiry, the heroine of the 
old tradition of the garter dropped at 
the ball, and King Edward the Third s 
subsequent foundation of the Order of the 
Garter. The tomb is really that of Andela, 
daughter and sole heiress of Griffin de 
Albo Monasterio or Blanchminster, Lord 
of Ichtefirlil, in Salop, and wife of John, 
son of Griffin de Warren, natural son of 
William, sixth Earl of Surrey. 

Of the same age is the adjoining fine 
tomb of Bishop Godfrey Giffard (died 
L801). This used erroneously to be called 
St. Wnlstan s, and was removed from the 
north side of the altar. The figure, mitred 
and in full pontificals, has jewelled shoes, 
and the head is covered by a Gothic 
canopy guarded by angels. In quatrefoil?, 
at the sides of this grand episcopal tomb, 
are saints, martyrs, and apostles ; and in 
the spandrels, the heads of angels. This 
is the generous bishop who added the 
little pillars of Purbcck marble to the 
columns of the choir, the Lady chapel, 
and the whole series of windows. Ti 
pillarets were fastened by rings of gilt 
copper, and still remain entire, not beinir. 
is too often the cise, cut horizontally 
from the quarry, and then placed perpen 
dicularly, which ensures their splitt ; 

The monument of Bishop Thomborongh 
(\- -7) in our Lady s chapel, eroded by 
himself, with its arch supported by four 
pili I its recumbent effigy, has ex- 

.1 much curiosity from the 
inscription, "In iin mm 

spirans sper," above the arch on the north 
side tomb. This is one of the huge 

&lt;ad monuments," a 
lied, of th rous age of James 



the Fir old bishop was an alchem 

and wrote on the philosopher s stone. Some 
great Kosicrncian secret may perhaps lie in 
those few figures. 

Atth &gt;f the high altar is the monu 

ment of that clever partisan, Bishop Gau- 
den, who passed off his own book of prayers 
lie production of Charles the First, who 
only used them. The figure of the worldly- 
wise man, in a concave oval, holds a book 
supposed to be the pseudo Icon Basil ike, 
about which, perhaps on his death-bed, he 
had the tardy courage to tell the truth. 

Nor must we leave this building, whence 
so many good men s prayers have ascended, 
without mentioning that mysterious tomb 
stone opposite the lower south entrance of 
the nave, at the west end of the cold north 
cloisters. The stone bears only the one 
touching word " Miserrimus," and many 
of our poets have penned pathetic elegiac 
verses upon the unhappy man, whose sorrow 
and despair could find expression only in 
that one deep groan. There is, however, 
to local antiquaries, no mystery at all about 
the person ; he was not a traitor, suicide, 
atheist, or murderer ; nor did he in convent 
cell, in the peculiar temptations of solitude 
and celibacy, hatch, with the devil s help, 
some new and unutterable crime. He 
was only a poor, neglected, old nonjuring 
parson, who lived to an extreme old age, 
living on that bitter bread obtained from 
the bounty of friends, and climbing those 
painful stairs that lead to the too self-con 
scious presence of a rich patron. The 
Rev. Thomas Morris, a Worcestershire 
clergyman, refusing to take the oath of 
supremacy at the accession of William 
of Orange, was deprived of his prefer 
ment, his only means of subsistence, and 
supported his venerable old age on charity, 
and on the chance beneficence of a few 
generous staunch old Jacobites. He died 
in 174 ^, aged eighty-eight. As a simple 
record of the chill evening of his not ill- 
spent life, it was Mr. Morris s last re 
quest to the friend who witnessed him 
shuffle off this mortal coil, that no orna 
mental marble should ostentatiously relate 
who he had been, and that the only word 
should bo that sad but true one, " Miser- 
rim hetic memorial indeed of g: 
misery and great humili 

It is hardly neces- that the Wor- 

&gt;ps were like i iram ;n 

beings bad ?v of 

thei. ahlBri - ersorialfri 

of the Black Prince, who \vro- 
after the victory n 1 -rs, which is still 
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preserved in the Worcester archives. It 
is fall of a true knight s modesty, courtesy, 
and piety, and is in French, dated October 
20, 1356. This bishop died of the plague; 
and, before him, there was Bishop Hor- 
lefon, the wicked counsellor of Queen 
Isabel, who urged her on to the murder 
of Edward the Second. He is said to have 
sent to the governor of Berkeley Castle 
the well-known ambiguous Latin mes 
sage: "Edwardum occidere: nolite timere 
bonum est." The stop after " nolite " 
changes the whole meaning, as is at 
once obvious. But, unfortunately for the 
story, it has been proved that, at the time 
of the king s cruel murder, the bishop 
was with the Pope at Avignon. One of 
the Medici, a nephew of Leo the Tenth, 
afterwards Clement the Seventh, was 
Bishop of Worcester for one year (1522). 
The martyrs Hooper and Latimer were 
both bishops of Worcester. Bishop Pri- 
deaux, a zealous Cavalier, who excommu 
nicated all Cromwell s recruits, died in 
great poverty ; and then came good Bishop 
Morley, so generous a man, that Charles 
the Second said, when he gave him the 
Worcester mitre, " Morley will be never 
the richer for it." When this bishop was 
once asked, by a tedious country theolo 
gian, " What the Armenians held ? " he 
replied, to the anger of the Laud courtiers, 
" The best bishoprics and deaneries in Eng 
land." Stillingfleet, that theological giant, 
was another Worcester bishop of renown ; 
and he was succeeded by good Bishop Lloyd, 
the great chronologer. Bishop Hugh, who 
held the crozier fifty-three years, occupied 
his episcopal throne for a longer time than 
any other English bishop. 

The triennial meeting of the choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester was 
started by gentlemen of Worcester choir 
in 1720; and the first performance was in 
Worcester cathedral, 1722. About 1749 the 
money was formally devoted to the use oi 
the widows and orphans of the clergy in 
the three dioceses. 



LILAC-BLOSSOM. 

BECAUSE your face is such a flower-like thing 
As might have blossomed in the Song- World s Spring 
See I I hare set it midst the purple spires, 
Whose fine and dew-fresh fragrance never tires, 
As incense of more gorgeous blossoms may. 

We wandered, yesterday, 
Through your beloved lilac-walk. The sun, 
Kissing the sh ower- spray d clusters, seemed to run 
From purple peak to peak, in leaping fire 
Of amethyst and silver. As you sought, 
Tiptoe, to pluck the topmost spray, methonght, 
In that sylph-shape and sunny face upreared, 

Incarnate Spring appeared ; 



?he happy-voiced and fairy-footed Spring, 
Vhich is the brightest and the tendero^t thing 

The poor, brown, burdened earth yet beareth. 
?o-day the ancient year- worn world so we;) roth 
ler fleeting robe of faint and flower-pied green, 

As though grey Winter were not ; but, in sooth, 
[ he exhaustless largesse of eternal youth 
^ell with the bounteous beams, whose softpned sheen, 

^old-bright, tear-tender, lover-warm, will woo 

The prisoned Danao, earth, to fruitfuliiess. 

iVith budding leaves, and bird-songs, and the peep 

Of tinted petals everywhere, the sleep 

Df Winter breaks in smiles. Shall love do less 
Dhan burgeon with the lilac-blossoms ? Rome 
J rom lands of tropic splendour am I come 
To greet your pale primroses, which did smile 
(Velcome from every nooklet of our isle. 
3ut yours was sweetest. Nay, withdraw it not 
Because too purely prized ! Dear, must I blot 

The lilac from your picture ? Tis to me 
Henceforth your emblem, and speaks promise. See 

The spray you plucked me ! I have limned it there, 
Purple against the amber of your hair. 
The pictured clusters are your own, but this ! 

There is no golden lure, no siren s kiss, 

Should woo it from me. Faded ? Yes, but, fed 

With memories sweet, not even dust is dead, 

While hope hath root therein. So let it rest, 

A treasured gage against a loyal breast. 
Say, shall your blossom be 

A fateful, or a fragrant memory ? 

So silent ! Ah, shy flutterer, fold your wing, 

Mine April love who comes to me with Spring 



THE HUSHES OF HOLWYCH. 



MOEE than thirty years have elapsed, 
since the circumstances hereinafter related 
aroused a curiosity and interest, by no 
means limited to the neighbourhood of 
their occurrence. 

The drama of life has shifted rapidly ; 
the principal actors in this little episode 
have passed away ; the scene itself has, 
with a suddenness rare even in these 
transforming times, assumed an aspect as 
dissimilar to its former self as Nature, 
though much-enduring, could permit. 
The railway that pierced Holwych to 
its heart, sweeping away like cobwebs 
picturesque old cots, and sowing [staring 
"villa-residences" in their room, could 
not absorb its noble uplands, rich with 
box and fern, nor divert the course of the 
little river, in whose dark-green pools, 
ever since Caesar s war-chariots rumbled 
through this vale, countless generations of 
trout had lurked and fattened; but it 
tunnelled the one and spanned the other, 
and, rushing on to fresh destruction, left 
Holwych a thriving town indeed, but 
with an air of having been on a visit to 
London, and of having brought back with 
it something of the gloss, swing, and 
swagger of metropolitan suburban life. 

Such a metamorphosis, combined with 
the alteration of a few names, will pre 
serve for Holwych a sufficing incognito. 
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For this which follows is, so to speak, a 
mystery. And the lovers of such narrations 
irnes as, indeed, i.s the privilege 
of the sex that most delights in them 
mic&lt; r&lt;iii M, coy, and somewhat difficult en 
tirely to please. Explain your ghost, and 
lic -omcs an impostor. Don t, and, even 
if your veracity pas* unchallenged, par 
ticulars are demanded as the price of 
faith, which it might bo inexpedient 
nay, libellous to disclose. Perhaps a 
bettor reason than the excitement of mere 
wonder may be found for this description 
of narrative, in the fact that it has occa 
sionally helped scepticism itself to com 
prehend that there may be, moving in our 
very midst, powers, forces, and forms of 
being, which all man s garnered wisdom 
can neither weigh nor gauge. 

On a bright May morning, in 1835, 
Colonel Cuthbert Elderton, accompanied 
by his fair little newly-married wife, 
quitted London in search of a country 
home. The world as in the case of 
another pair of whom we have not un- 
frequently heard was all before them, 
where to choose ; and, having no reason 
for especial haste, they resolved to examine 
at least such parts of it, as might be con 
veniently visited in a fortnight, and a 
mail-phaeton. 

After being all but ensnared by the 
sombre charms of an old Elizabethan 
mansion, well clothed with wood which 
proved to have been a lunatic asylum, and 
after declining, with thanks, a brighter- 
looking residence, whose latest proprietor 
had pushed his wife into a well (the law, 
however, in its ever-growing tenderness 
for murder, refusing to convict him), the 
colonel and his wife found themselves, at 
the end of a week, passing the pretty little 
cluster of cottages, and the one irregular 
street, which at that time represented 
Holwych. With the broad sunny uplands 
on the one hand, and the wooded and 
watered valley on the other, the travellers 
found the scene so attractive, that they 
determined to halt at the village inn the 
Swan take their lunch, and make some 
local inquiries. 

" Curious ! " remarked the colonel, 
thoughtfully, as they presently stood 
together at a back window of the inn, 
commanding a view of the adjacent 
country. 

1 What, dear ? " 

"I have never, to my remembrance, 
passed through this place before; yet, 
somehow, it it seems to know me ! " 



" Know you ! How ? " asked his wife, 
laughing. 

That s more than I can say ! " replied 
colonel, still with a puzzled look. " I 
(:m really hardly explain my meaning 
but it s something like a man, making one 
a hesitating bow, being not quite certain 
that it isn t your brother." 

" William, your brother, does hunt in 
this neighbourhood ! " said Mrs. Elderton, 
pertly. 

" Ha ! that s it, no doubt ! " responded 
her spouse. 

"But, Cuthbert, dear," resumed Mrs. 
E., " don t they say that people sometimes 
have previsions foreshadowings of 
things and places yet to come ? " 

" Often. At this very moment," replied 
the colonel, still at the window, " I have 
a prevision of certain mutton-chops about 
to become reality, for I can hear the 
waiter saying so ! " 

" You always laugh at such things," 
said his wife, discontentedly. 

" Chops ? I indignantly deny it ! " 
responded her hungry spouse, opening 
the door to listen. 

" No. Mysteries." 

" On the contrary, I like them. I solve 
them, too sometimes. For example, the 
sort of prevision you speak of, dear, pro 
bably means, nine times in ten, that, 
having formed a very definite opinion as 
to something you would like, when, years 
and years after, it suddenly presents itself, 
you claim it as an old friend." 

" I am certain, it is a fate. We are 
to live here," said Mrs. Elderton, deci 
sively. 

At this moment the lunch appeared. 

" I almost think we decided too hastily 
against that pretty Wilcoto," remarked 
the colonel, as they sat down. 

" Cuthbert, dear, that well ! " said his 
little wife, with a shiver. 

" My love, I cannot bring myself to 
believe, that there is anything about the 
place, calculated to produce in every occu 
pant an irresistible desire to push his wife 
into a well ! 

"Nonsense. But it s no matter. I 
should never feel perfectly at ease quite 
at home, you know in a house where 
anything strange had happened." 

" He wasn t convicted, you know," 
observed the colonel. " My love, another 
chop ? 

"Now I wonder if they ever used the 
well after? " said Mrs. Elderton, thought 
fully. 
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" Can t say. Speaking 1 for myself, I 
own," said the colonel, " I should be dis 
posed to let that well alone. Waiter, do 
you chance to know of any vacant resi 
dences in this immediate neighbourhood ? 
I should want good stabling and out- 
offices, and a little land. There is nothing 
to suit us, I take it." 

"Ye , that is, no, sir," answered the 
man, with a quick glance at Mrs. Elderton. 

" Which do you mean ? " 

" There s nothing, sir, to to suit the 
lady," returned the man, hastily. "Every 
thing in these parts, a most, is in the hoc- 
cupation of families which had lived there 
for years. But there s a hagent, Mr. Brod- 
gett, in the next village, as 11 tell you 
more." 

" I am more and more attracted by this 
place," said the colonel, as they resumed 
their journey ; " apart from the mysterious 
welcome it has given me. Nothing to be 
had, eh ? No wonder people get attached 

to Hallo ! There s a vacancy, at 

least ! " 

They were passing a large mansion, about 
a quarter of a mile beyond the village, 
standing back from the road, and shielded 
from the latter by a large clump of fine 
cedars, so as to be only visible above the 
gates, which opened upon a broad carriage- 
sweep. It was built of grey stone, was long 
and low, and had projecting wings and 
a sheltered portico altogether present 
ing a heavy, yet imposing frontage ; while, 
from its elevated position, it was clear that 
the back windows must command an unin 
terrupted view of the whole of that beau 
tiful vale, on the wooded slope of which 
it stood. 

The colonel had checked his horses, 
to make a closer scrutiny. There were 
remnants of auctioneers announcements 
still adhering to the outer walls, and the 
house itself displayed no signs of occu 
pation. Doors and windows were closed 
throughout. No thread of smoke, issuing 
from any of the multitudinous chimneys, 
betrayed the presence of creatures who 
must dine; and the property, generally, 
appeared to be relegated to the sombre 
guardianship of two colossal figures half 
man, half griffin which flanked the 
portico. 

" That house, now, looks as if it had a 
story," observed Mrs. Elderton. 

"I wish it had another!" replied her 
husband, with a critical closing of the 
eyes. " Too heavy, by half, for such an 
elevation. The grounds, if there be any, 



must be magnificent, dear. Shall we give 
them a minute or two ? " 

Mrs. Elderton readily assented, and 
the pair, alighting, walked as the riddle 
hath it round the house, and round the 
house, and were only deterred from look 
ing in at every window, by the strong iron 
shutters which hermetically sealed the 
same. 

" By your leave, monsters ! " said the 
colonel, impatiently, as they returned to 
the portico ; and he gave a stout tug to 
the bell, which emitted one heavy sepul 
chral note, and then, as if exhausted with 
the effort, left its handle in his grasp. 

Provoked, but not discouraged, the two 
explorers continued to hover about the 
enchanted castle, till they discovered a 
small wicket, opening upon a lane, follow 
ing which latter they came upon a gate, 
strong and securely locked, but with open 
bars, thus affording a view of the garden 
and grounds in rear of the mansion. These 
appeared to be even more picturesque and 
beautiful than the colonel had anticipated. 
Broad terraces, spacious lawns some level, 
some sloping downward toward the river, 
whose murmur, as it rippled over some 
invisible weir, could be faintly heard ; 
clumps of maple, planes, and elms; choked- 
up flower-beds ; moss- covered fountains ; 
everywhere a wild warfare between order 
and confusion, in which the former was 
being gradually overborne. 

On the farther side of the central lawn 
there commenced an avenue of huge and 
venerable walnut trees, terminating in an 
alcove or open summer-house of white 
stone. Shut out from the house by the 
intervening trees, this building was so 
placed as evidently to command, not only 
the fairest portions of the garden, but the 
distant country beyond. 

"Why, Cuthbert, it is a paradise ! " ex 
claimed Mrs. Elderton, visions of improve 
ment already chasing each other through 
her active mind. 

It was, in truth, a smiling scene. The 
apple and pear blossoms these must have 
been a hobby of some former proprietor 
were absolutely dazzling; and the young 
May leaves, with their soft, fresh tints, 
completed the natural glory of the scene. 
The mansion itself, on this side, presented 
quite a cheerful aspect the rear face 
being either painted red, or faced with 
brick, and abundantly clothed with pear 
and pomegranate, trained round the win 
dows, which opened to the ground. 

" The house is a humbug ! " remarked 
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I. " Who, from its frowning 
front, would hit . C,ted a scene like 

It is just (li .ould dote on ! 

I liis wife, enthi: lly. " 

What could t! 
by nothing iu. the neigh- 

: " 

" I ? I can only account for 

i(," replied the colotn l, by the sup; 
tioii that some friend of his, just marri 

, under t!. moralising cir- 

cumstiiiictw, to in.in ge his wife a every 
whim has an eye upon it already." 

" Oh, Cuth that mean ? " 

" It means, at ;dl events, that we ll mate 

some inquiry. But how to get hallo, 

you ! 

A boy of loafing aspect, coated with 
ui" lie. ]; n bird-nesting up 

Me tree, had just appeared 
from behind a clump of elder-bushes. 

Hallo, you!" returned the boy, like a 
surly echo. 

Who looks after this place ? " 

ie but th ushers, I low," replied 
the youth, grinning . 

" Tho ushers ? It s a school, then ? " 

" If tis, there s a vacancy," responded 
the remarkable boy, with a second grin. 

Do these ushers receive people who 
wish ti ie house and grounds? " 

Xo. They keeps n away," said the 
boy. And, &lt;g his hands on his bulgy 

l&gt; ( .nigh conscious of something 

contr.-.b.ind, he prowled away. 

" I ll see the jigont to-night, at Hatch- 
ford," mid. the colonel, as they regained 
the carriage. 

The neglected mansion had, in truth, 
taken the fancy of both. They could talk 
of i -else; and, long ere they reached 

, had not only made the property 
their own, but transformed it into a model 
of perfection, wherein art and nature 
strove in vain for mastery. 

After dinner, the colonel, with assumed 
indifference) ti he would stroll down 

to sec the . Mr. Brodgett. I!:- did 

not invit.- his wife s company, fearing, per- 
adventure, that her uml: [ desire to 

possess the mansion at Holwych might 
somewhat interfere with the bin-gain he 

d to effect. So he told her she 
tired. 

^If- !- who was still at work 

iu his oJli, . ily for-; te colon 

untimely \ ,\\ needful 

iiifori.-iation. Tl. !l( " as ifc v 

called, of Holwych -was unteuanted ; had 



bee: .Tect, for some little time 

a couple of \ L so the rent being 

high (in fact, four hundred a 
r). Seeing that t! lited to 

about a dozen acr i out shooting for 

Mr. Brodgett would not allude to the 
right of shooting dabchicks in the Mumble 
.port the rent was high. But, ti 
re were reasons : the mansion was his 
torical. 

" J tistorical ? " 

" Connected with one of the most inte 
resting periods of English history. The 
Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, bj some wri 
styled the bloody, is said to have resided 
there." 

" The deuce he has ! " ejaculated the 
colonel, thinking of his nervous little 
wife. 

" But," resumed Mr. Brodgett, seeing 
his mistake, and with an indulgent smile, 
"this is not based on any recorded facts. 
Holwych, you must know, was formerly 
the assize town, aud possibly his lordship, 
when judge on this circuit, might have 
passed a night at the mansion. Then, sir, 

the singular beauty of the grounds " 

" My good sir, the terms are simply ab 
surd," said the colonel, decisively. 

" So I ventured to tell my principal," 
replied Mr. Brodgett, laughing. "But ho 
ia a man who hates small transactions 
y investments, you know. Get me 
four hundred, Brodgett, he wrote, or 
let the owls have it rent-free. By- 
the-by," continued the agent, looking 
among his papers, "in a letter, received 
this very day, he intimates a willingness 
to sell, and that on terms that might suit 
you better than a lease. Here it is. I am 
almost ashamed to tell you, but he is 
eccentric. For the entire property it is 
freehold, and the house in good repair 
twelve hundred pounds ! " 

" The price is not exorbitant," owned 
the colonel, wishing he might draw a 
heque on the spot. 

"It is worth thrice the money, sir," 
growled Mr. Brodgett. "But I must 
obey orders." 

An appointment was made for the next 
morning to inspect the mansion and 
grounds; and the colo: uruing 

to leave, when it occurred to him to re 
mark that he understood the place had 

eutly occupied as a school. 
"School!" said Mr. Brodgett; as if 
amazed. 

And is left in chargo of the ush 
!iers? H m. Ushers? 
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of the sort, sir, I assure you," said the 
agent hastily. 

" It is of no consequence. N"o doubt I 
was mistaken," replied the colonel. And, 
hurrying home, reported to his delighted 
wife the happy issue of his expedition. 

It was noon next day when they drove 
up the grass-grown sweep, and found Mr. 
Brodgett awaiting them at the open door of 
the mansion. If the exterior were dark 
and forbidding, it only formed the greater 
contrast with the lofty, light, and spacious 
rooms thrown open to their gratified in 
spection. Those on the ground-floor, 
garden side, were en suite a noble dining- 
room, drawing-room, billiard, and break 
fast-room, terminating in a conservatory, 
and extending the promenade that might 
be made through, the successive apart 
ments to sixty or seventy yards. All the 
windows, save those of the dining-room, 
opened to the ground, giving access to 
the lawns and terraces already described. 
There was much massive furniture, ap 
parently but little the worse for time; 
and as this was to be taken at a valuation, 
and the house was in all respects ready to 
be occupied, there was nothing to prevent 
the Eldertons taking possession, as soon as 
the legal transfer could be accomplished. 
And so zealously did Mr. Brodgett bestir 
himself on their behalf, that a very few 
days saw them fairly established, and 
already at work on their projected im 
provements. To the colonel s enjoyment 
there was indeed one slight, very slight 
drawback the fear that his wife, who 
had so frankly avowed her dislike of a 
house in which anything unusual had oc 
curred, should become suddenly apprised 
of the alleged visit of the " bloody judge " 
nay, his possible occupancy of the 
very chamber they had selected as their 
own ! 

What followed it may be advisable to 
give in the form of the diary, letters, and 
depositions, in which this strange story 
was originally recorded. 

" It was in May, 1835," (Mrs. Elderton 
afterwards wrote to a friend in London) 
" that we took up our abode at pretty 
Holwych. Our house, the Mansion, 
though sombre enough outside, was the 
brightest, cheeriest dwelling heart could 
desire. The sunshine never seemed to 
depart from one or other of its gay well- 
windowed rooms, until it melted into 
night. Cuthbert and I were in raptures 
with our purchase busy as bees, and 
little anticipating the strange series oi 



jvents of which, as you desire it, I will 
sndeavour to give some particulars. 

" We had been in possession about a 
month, during which nothing especial 
occurred, except that two of our maids 
&gt;ave warning, without so far as I could 
aerceive any valid cause, and that Mrs. 
Ketteridge, the housekeeper, begged to be 
allowed to change her room in the west 
wing for one, much inferior, in another 
part of the house. But never having as 
you may suppose heard of any unac 
countable circumstances in connection 
with the house, these incidents merely 
saused me a momentary surprise. 

"The first thing worth recording occurred 
at the beginning of July. I was sitting, 
about mid-day, in an open alcove at the 
end of the walnut-tree walk, sketching 
designs for some flower-beds, and, as I 
well remember, thinking of nothing con 
ducive to uneasiness, when I became 
suddenly conscious of an indescribable 
sense of panic, such as you might feel 
bad some frightful scene or object unex 
pectedly presented itself to your view. 
Yet I saw nothing, heard nothing, save 
when some sound from the distant village 
made itself faintly audible through the 
stillness of noon. Trying to laugh at the 
fancy, I bent over my work, when again 
the panic seized me, and with such force 
that my pulse bounded I felt it and I 
hardly dared to lift my eyes, lest they 
should rest upon some horrible thing, that 
had noiselessly crept upon me ! I did, 
however, look up, and the quiet sunshine 
and the glowing flowers seemed to rebuke 
my senseless terror. 

" This is too absurd ! I said aloud, and 
took up my pencil. But once more I 
seemed to feel the approach of the fear ; 
and, this time, without waiting for it, I 
jumped from my seat with a sort of cry, 
took to my heels, and never stopped till I 
arrived breathless in the house ! 

" I did not, till succeeding events seemed 
to give a kind of significance to this 
adventure, tell it to my husband. I knew 
I was a nervous little thing, and that he 
knew it; and feared that the first result 
would be a course of tonics, which I hate." 
Extract from the diary of Colonel 
Elderton, August 6th, 1835.- It is, 
certainly, a singular house ! The odd 
sounds that, after the residence of only a 
day or two, I began to hear, become more 
frequent. I have hitherto been able to 
conceal them from Edith. Yesterday, it 
became impossible. 
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" We were sitting in the small study, 
at half- past nino in the evening. The 
-windov. . and the door (lead 

ing into the hall) wide open. 

"\Ve wen; both reading, when we 
distinctly heard slow, measured footsteps 
cross the hall, coining, as it seemed, from 
the dining-room. They stopped at the 
study door then suddenly appeared to 
sound more distant. Bolts were drawn 
and undrawn. My wife, supposing it to 
be the butler, merely wondered why he 
stayed in the hall. Finding, however, that 
all was again silent, I took a candle and 
I xainined i \t ry room. All was quiet; the 
windows closed and fastened for the night, 
and the doors shut. A servant coming to 
remove tea, wo asked who had been 
moving about the hall, and received for 
answer that no one, since nine o clock, 
had quitted the supper table in the 
servants hall. My wife, who was sitting 
1 iodide me on the sofa, nestled a little closer, 
but gave no other indication of alarm." 

iM rs. Klderton briefly notices this incident 
in writing to her friend, then passes on 
to another of a more startling character. 

" About two in the morning of the IGth 
August I was aroused by Cuthbert s 
starting, up in bed, with the exclamation 
that an attempt was being made upon the 
house ! I entreated him not to go down 
alone, but to ring first for the butler, who, 
that night, happened to have the pistols. 
We at that time slept in the drab room, 
west wing. 

" I had, myself, heard nothing, being 
sound asleep ; but my husband told me 
that the first noise that surprised him was 
the violent shaking of the hall door ; then 
of the windows of the room below ; after 
which a voice distinctly said, Hush ! the 
sh, which was much prolonged, being 
taken up, like a watchword, by another 
hush, and that by another, as if the 
house were surrounded. The noises there 
upon ceased ; and, on examination below, 
nothing was found to throw any light on 
the disturbance. 

" During that autumn we frequently 
heard footsteps pass our door at night, 
sometimes accompanied by the rustling of 
a silken dress ; also a noise below, as 
though furniture were being moved about. 
Invariably, if either of us were awake at 
two or three o clock, we heard a sound as 
of a largo chest violently thrown down, 
sometimes once, but more frequently two 
or three times. We tried in vain to detect 
the origin of this sound. 



" I can scarcely account for the indiffer 
ence with which we got, at last, to regard 
these unusual things. But, growing more 
and more attached to the place, which was 
becoming a real little paradise under our 
hands, we were loath indeed to confess the 
reality of anything to its discredit. It was 
only when the daytime noises were too 
loud that wo cared to interfere. I have 
again and again ascribed them to the 
servants, and gone upstairs to request 
them to be more quiet ; yet I have found 
the doors all shut, and no one in the 
rooms, or on the stairs. And yet the 
noises had made the chandelier vibrate." 

Colonel Elderton s diary in September : 

" But for my little wife s pluck, I would, 
on her account, give up this blessed house 
at once. These mysterious doings annoy 
and enrage me. I cannot in the least 
divine their source. 

" Finding that the silk-gown rustling 
was of almost nightly occurrence, I laid a 
trap last night for the intruder, stretching 
a bit of black silk right across the passage. 
I did this without my wife s knowledge, as 
I knew I should have to keep awake till 
one or two in the morning, and did not 
wish her to share my vigil. 

" A little before two I was conscious of 
the approach of the light pattering step 
like that of a woman in slippers which 
was always first heard. Then came the 
silken rustle, actually brushing our door. 
Now, my lady, we shall see ! thought I. 
Getting quietly up, and softly opening the 
door, with our veilleuse for a lamp, I ascer 
tained that the silken thread, stretched 
about two feet from the ground, remained 
untouched ! 

"Sept. 23rd. Halseweli (the butler) 
has given warning. He was my best ally, 
indefatigable in trying to trace out the 
cause of these alarms. His reason for 
leaving seems insufficient. The servants 
chaff him as to some supposed resem 
blance between the ghostly footsteps and 
his own! He admitted, however, that 
there was something else, which he could 
never tell me until I had resolved to quit 
this residence." 

Mrs. Elderton to her friend, in con 
tinuation : 

" In November, after the departure of 
our butler, Halsewell, who had been very 
bold and watchful, the noises increased, 
iiiiil, as the servants declared, with a sort 
of mocking imitation of Halsewell s step, 
and manner of opening and closing doors, 
as he moved about the house. 
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" One day, at half-past one, while I was 
reading in my dressing-room, having had 
to remain upstairs for a day or two from 
illness, I was startled by hearing people 
moving about in a noisy manner on the 
small landing below ; then loud screams. 
I rang the bell sharply, then opened the 
door. Nothing was visible ; but I heard 
a voice say, Hush sh, three several 
times, becoming at each repetition more 
distant, and seeming to float away in a 
manner which I cannot describe. 

" I think it was on the following night 
that I was awakened by a loud noise, as of 
a person walking very heavily on the 
landing below, or in one of the adjacent 
rooms. I never heard such walking before. 
It was, so to speak, a giant s walk, and 
seemed to shake the house from one end 
to the other. We had had for some days 
a policeman in the house at night, and, 
rousing my husband, I begged him to call 
the man. Before he could leave the room, 
we heard the sound of a desperate struggle 
on the -stairs, as of two men fighting. 
Feeling sure that our watchman had at 
last pounced upon the intruder, Cuthbert 
dashed off to his assistance. All was still 
and empty ! The policeman, whom Cuth 
bert met quietly going his rounds, had 
heard no unusual sound." 

As the disturbances at Holwych con 
tinued steadily to increase, and had be 
come notorious, Colonel Elderton reluc 
tantly resolved to leave ; but, before com 
mencing preparations, required from the 
servants statements of whatever of a 
remarkable nature they had severally 
noticed. This produced a mass of tes 
timony, which, making every deduction 
for nervous terrors and exaggeration, has 
probably no parallel in the history of 
" haunted houses " of our time. 

It should be mentioned that, during the 
occupation of the mansion, five servants 
(the butler, groom, and three maids) had 
left, on divers pretexts, but really as it 
now appeared from the perpetual annoy 
ance caused by the unaccountable sounds. 
Groans ; sighs ; footsteps ; a noise (con 
stantly recurring) like a child s rattle ; 
doors struck and handles turned ; sounds 
of tossing about boxes and furniture ; car 
riages driving up the sweep when none 
were there ; rustle of silk ; screams ; a voice 
heard to say distinctly, " All is true; " and, 
finally, a sound of very peculiar character, 
compounded of a hiss and whiz, which 
was of almost daily occurrence, and, com 
mencing as described, .terminated in the 



word " Hush ! " distinct, prolonged, and 
invariably taken up by voices more and 
more distant, till they became inaudible. 
One of these statements, supplied by 
Louisa Scrase, one of the maids, will serve 
as a specimen : 

" I was four months under-housemaid 
at Holwych. During the whole time I 
was annoyed by the strangest disturb 
ances. I slept with a fellow-servant 
above the kitchen. One night, very late, 
we heard walking and talking below. It 
lasted an hour. We did not recognise 
either step or voice. In the morning I 
spoke to the rest abotit it, but every one 
denied having been in the kitchen at all. 
They did not tell me (I had not been lo"g 
arrived) that the house was said to be 
haunted. After that I became accustomed 
to strange noises, but what happened later 
determined me to leave. 

" I was awakened one night by a cold 
hand touching my face, and, looking up, 
saw a very tall figure by my bedside, with 
an arm extended. I said, I will know 
what it is, or I ll raise the house ! when 
the figure moved towards the window and 
vanished. My companion saw it also. 
Next day we were allowed to change our 
room, but I was uncomfortable after this, 
and left." 

Recollecting that the butler, Halsewell, 
who had left, had offered further testimony 
in the event of the honse being given up, 
Colonel Elderton wrote to him, announcing 
his intended departure, and received the 
statement hereinafter given. But, in the 
meantime, the following strange incident 
occurred to the colonel himself. 

He was writing letters in the breakfast- 
room one forenoon, when a step came along 
the passage towards the open door. To 
save the trouble of turning to see who was 
abcmt to enter, he looked in the mirror 
just opposite, and saw a very tall man, in 
a long yellow coat of some coarse material, 
and with his hat on, standing in the door 
way. 

" Well, who are you, my man ? What 
do you want here ? was the natural 
question. 

Without reply the man extended his 
arm, as pointing to the garden, and, 
striding across the room, passed through 
the window (opening to the ground) into 
the garden. 

" A cool hand, whoever you are ! " ex 
claimed the colonel, and, st-vrting up,, at 
once followed the intruder, whom he was 
on the point of overtaking just as the 
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of walnut ti 

_, to the alcove before :&gt;ed. 

.Hardly a second had elapsed, yet the walk 

i. The i mm ha 1 disappeared! 

: uu. l rubbed his ejes in a: 

p to HIM mmni-nt no idea of 
fin] had occurred to him. lie 

the man s step, and observed 

in tlu&gt; mirror (they were those 
of a } .. id rather well-looking 1 i: 

with singularly largo eyes) ; and a sus 
picion, prompted perhaps by the. reinark- 
abli -; and manner, that he was an 

escaped lunatic, had crossed the colon 
mind. There was no place of concealment 

o at hand, save the shrubs, wi 
Colonel Klderton immediately examined; 
nor had the gardener, whom he found at 
work near the alcove, been passed by the 
Btrang 

timing to the house, the colonel 
found a letter from his ex-butler, in 
which, after recapitulating a series of 
disturbances of the kind already men 
tioned, which he had been inclined to 
attribute to thieves, until he found that 
not only was his " silver " perfectly safe, 
but everything, to the smallest article, 
untouched, the writer dwelt upon the 
peculiar whizzing sound that daily nay, 
several times in a day passed directly 
through the room occupied by the ser 
vants. At first bearing some resemblance 
to the passage of a huge bird, though in 
visible, it terminated in the distinct pro 
nunciation of the word " Hush ! " drawled 
out, and then taken up by another voice, 
and another, as a watchword might be 
passed along a line of seuti . This 

sound far more than any other dis 
turbed the li . and it was alv- 
some mini ; nv equanimity was re 
stored, and anyone felt disposed to quit 

room alone. 

K\vn against thin, however, the butler 
declared his courage would have sup 
ported him, but for the occurrence he 
now, at his late n; request, was 

about to relate. 

A little before dusk, one day late in 
August, he had o i lo pass through 

a gallery on t 

iall, at one end of which stood 
a mangle, or for tin 

cloths in use. 1 , as if 

id a very tall man, 

in a long coat of yellow frii li a 

nan-ov, : which long fair 

should 
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from the surprised butler, tl. turned 

round, and cai. him. The butler 

then saw that the visitor appeared t 
middle &lt;1 very large blu&lt; 

what seemed like a narrow red scarf 
across part of his Without 

pausing for an instant the figure marched 
straight upon his questioner, who meehani- 
cally e\u -ndcd his arms. To his unutter 
able amazement, they met with no resist 
ance, and Halsewell, as if awakening from 
a dream, found himself standing in the 
middle of the passage alone ! 

Notwithstanding .cident, the butler 

was reluctant to quit his master s service ; 
but feeling that his story, if told, would 
cither be disbelieved, or, if believed, 
greatly increase the alarms and annoyances 
to which his mistress was exposed, he 
finally resolved to leave, as mentioned. 

" Hearing mysterious noises; talking of 
ghosts, and probably dreaming of them, 
would easily account for the gentleman in 
frieze admiring my table-cloths!" thought 
the colonel, as he finished the letter. 

But on that very day arrived a very 
singular corroboration, and from a totally 
independent source. 

" I had occasion, a day or two since," 
wrote a friend to him, " to mention your 
name at a dinner-party. Is that Elderton, 
who has taken Holwych Mansion, may I 
ask ? inquired a stranger who sat near 
me. Yes. I was a former occupant, 
the man resumed, and I should much 
like, with your permission, to ask you a 
question, at another moment, ing 

its present condition. I have heard that 
your friend has excellent taste, and the 
place was certainly susce; of im 

provement. I assented. Later that even 
ing we had some talk, and the result 
the small note I now inclose. If, during 
your residence at Holwych, nothing of a 
sf range and disturbing nature incapable 
of explanation has occurred, you are 
.estly requested to destroy the note, 
unread ; if it has, open and compare a 
former tenant s experience with your 
own." 

The colonel at once adopted the latter 
course. The note, passing slightly over 
.miscellaneous causes of disturbance, g 
a c&lt; r, description of the ; 

petual "Jr.; ," and of th? ral 

man in yellow fri 
with the ]) at and largo blue 

:it little t in 

tiou. J !ut it was not without re- 
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gret that the Eldertons turned their backs 
on their cheap but uncomfortable paradise. 

" So it was not a school, after all," re 
marked the colonel, as they drove away. 
"But, as that boy candidly warned us, it 
has its ushers ! " 

What became of the "hushers" after 
the house was pulled down, to make room 
for railway improvements, I do not know ; 
but it is very certain that the Eldertons 
were the last tenants who ventured to 
share Holwych mansion with them. 

A SILENT WITNESS. 
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BOOK III. CHAPTER IX. UNSEALED LIPS. 

LYDIA WALTON S outcry naturally caused 
the greatest excitement to her three com 
panions. 

Clement Burton was the first to find his 
tongue. "Do you know what you are 
saying ? " he exclaimed, in his clear, 
matter-of-fact way ; "do you know to 
whom you are alluding ? You proclaim 
yourself the wife of George Heath ! Who 
is he, and what position does he hold ? " 

" It did not strike me that I might have 
made a mistake," said Lydia, somewhat 
abashed; "the name sounded so familiar 
in my ears, that I spoke out at once, with 
out thinking. The George Heath who is 
my husband was a cashier in Middleham s 
Bank, in Philpot-lane ! " 

" Tell us about him ? " said Clement, 
with a glance at Anne s working features 
and tightly- clasped hands. " When did 
your marriage take place ? " 

" Years ago, when we were both young, 
and poor, and happy. Happy for a time," 
added Lydia, bitterly ; "it didn t last long ; 
that sort of thing never does, I believe." 

" And then you parted from him ? 
asked Clement. 

" Not I," said Lydia. " I would have 
stuck to him as long as I lived, though he 
treated me like a dog, and beat me some 
times. I didn t mind that ; I would have 
remained on ; the parting was his doing 
he left me." 

"And what has been your history 
since ? " asked Grace Middleham, who was 
encircling Anne with her arms. 

" Never mind my history since ! " cried 
Lydia, fiercely ; " that is nobody s busines 
but my own. This cross-questioning thai 
you are putting me through, shows that 1 
was right in my first idea. George Heath 



whom I claim as my husband, is the man 
;o whom you have referred." 

" He is indeed," said Clement, " and 
you have rendered us the most ample 
service by your disclosure." 

"Have I indeed," said Lydia, with a 
scornful laugh. " Pray do not imagine I 
lad any such intention. And so that is 
low my husband has been amusing him 
self since he deserted me; and patient, 
ong- suffering nurse Gaynor is Mrs. 
George Heath number two ! He doesn t 
seem to have been very constant to her 
ither, or she would not be in this 
position." 

" He is a wicked, sinful man," cried 
Grace, indignantly, "bringing misery and 
shame wherever he goes." 

"Very likely," said Lydia, coolly. "I 
never imagined there was much of the 
angel about him ; but I loved him for all 
that loved him with all my heart and 
soul ; and if, after having cast me off, he 
had married a rich woman who loved him, 
I would have had my tongue cut out 
before I would have betrayed him, or said 
to you half I have." 

" He must have had some strange 
fascination about him, truly," said Clement 
Burton, more to himself than to his com 
panions. 

But Lydia caught the words. " Fasci 
nation ! " she cried ; " I suppose you think 
so, because he gulled your sweet favourite, 
Mrs. Gaynor. Fascination I suppose he 
had, or I should never have been as 
devoted to him as I was as I am at this 
moment. What do the mere name and 
tie of marriage signify to me ! I have 
knocked about in the world, and am not 
squeamish in such matters." 

" And it was you then who answered 
the advertisement ? " asked Grace. 

" Of course it was. I read it in the 
newspaper that morning when I sent her," 
pointing to Anne, " out for a walk. I 
wanted to be alone to think and to act. I 
imagined the advertisement was addressed 
to me, and probably by him. I thought 
he wanted me for some reason, and I 
would have gone to him at any time and 
at any sacrifice. He has acted like a brute 
to me, but there is nothing I would not 
do for him even now." 

All this time Anne Studley stood as one 
dazed. She knew that the friend from 
whom she had been so long separated was 
found at last, and was then standing by 
her side, encouraging and supporting her. 
She knew that the difference which had 
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paH-ii t it-Hi had vanished; that Grace s 
eyes had been opened to the self-deception 
under which she had laboured; and that 
the Miation between them was com 

plete. She knew, above all, from the 
strange -words which had been spoken, 
that the fearful connection into which she 
had lx i u KO vilely betrayed, and which 
had so long been her misery and shame, 
was at an end ; that the seal of silence, 
which had been so cunningly imposed 
upon her, was taken off her lips ; and that 
she was, henceforth, a free agent to speak 
and act as sin; thought best. She knew 
all this, but the sense of relief was yet 
wanting ; and she remained in a state of 
wonderment, listening vaguely, and look 
ing on as one in a dream. 

She was recalled to herself by the sound 
of Grace s gentle voice. 

"It was from your father, dear, as I 
told you, that I heard yon had become 
George Heath s wife ; but he had neither 
time nor strength to give me any explana 
tion of the circumstances under which you 
were married, and I am still wholly igno 
rant of them." 

" Has not your friend, Mr. Burton, just 
spoken of the fascination which George 
exercised over all with whom he was 
brought into contact ? " said Lydia Wal 
ton, sneeringly. " I do not see much to 
be wondered at in the fact that this lady 
whom I must still call Nurse Gaynor," 
for want of knowing her real name was 
not an exception to the general rule. 
What astonishes me, I confess, ia, that he 
should have chosen her; for George s 
fancy, at least when I knew him, did not 
lie at all in the mild and innocent line." 

" I did not become Mr. Heath s wife of 
my own accord," said Anne, slowly turn 
ing towards her friend, and ignoring the 
la.- 1 speaker. "The marriage was forced 
upon me." 

" By whom ? " asked Grace, tenderly. 

" Both by my father and Mr. Heath." 

" Ah, yes," said Grace ; " I remember 
your telling me that Captain Studley and 
-Mr. Heath were implicated together in 
various matters." 

"They had been so for years," said 
Anne ; " and it was to save them from the 
consequences of the crime in which they 
were both involved, and which I had wit 
nessed, that I consented to this union." 

" And thereby sacrificed your happiness, 
your peace of mind, and the best portion 
of your life," said Grace, embracing her. 

" It was my duty," said Anne, simply, 



" and I performed it. I could have done 
no It 

" What was this crime of which you 
speak?" asked Clement I mrton. "It 
must have been a serious one, indeed, to 
call for such expiation." 

" I cannot tell you," said Anne, quickly, 
" here and now. I must not say more ; but 
the time may come when I can speak 
openly. And," she added, slowly, and 
solemnly raising her eyes and clasping her 
hands, " I thank Heaven for the revelation, 
which has set me free to avenge the inno 
cent blood!" 

"To avenge the innocent blood, "repeated 
Grace, who seemed strangely moved. 

" Do you talk of vengeance in con 
nection with George Heath ? " asked 
Lydia Walton, bending forward eagerly. 

" I reiterate what I said to avenge 
the innocent blood ! There is no bar to 
my evidence now. I never was George 
Heath s wife ! " 

These words, spoken in measured and 
thrilling tones, had their effect upon all 
present, but on no one so quickly and so 
visibly as on Grace Middleham. She, 
usually so calm and unimpressionable, was 
obviously overpowered at some suggestion 
which, as it appeared to her, was con 
tained in Anne s speech ; the colour left 
her cheeks, her lips quivered, her eyes 
filled with tears, and it was only by the 
strongest self-control that she suppressed 
an attack of hysteria. The cause of this 
was the vague sense, just commencing to 
dawn upon her, that the revelation of the 
mystery of her uncle s murder was ap 
proaching. The shock which that fearful 
crime had brought upon her at the time of 
its commission had, it is true, long since 
subsided, but she had never been able to 
think of the dreadful deed without a 
shrinking horror, and had always lived 
under the idea that, at some time or other, 
the perpetrators of it would be discovered. 
The conviction of Heath s villainy con 
veyed by Anne s words had instantly sug- 

f ud this idea; and now that she was 
she imagined, on the brink of the revela 
tion which she had so long and earnestly 
desired, she felt she would have given 
much to postpone it until a more fitting 
opportunity. 

It is not to be supposed that Clement 
Burton had not watched with the deei 
interest the strange scene passing before 
his eyes, and in his clear-headed, common- 
sense way, made up his mind as to the 
right course to be pursued. That Lydia 
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"Walton was fiery, impracticable, and im 
patient, he tad known since the commence 
ment of his attendance on her ; but in her 
replies to Anne, and her comments in the 
conversation carried on before her, she had 
shown a depth of devotion to her brutal 
husband, and a power of sneering opposi 
tion to those arrayed against him, of 
neither of which he had imagined her 
capable. It was obvious that all her 
forces, such as they were, would be mar 
shalled to the advancement of Heath s 
cause and the detriment of his enemies ; 
and, therefore, the less she heard of their 
counsels, the less she was mixed up -with 
any steps which Anne s discovery of her 
newly-acquired freedom might impel her 
to take, the better. The one thing to be 
done was to part these women at once, 
and with him remained the duty of ac 
complishing the task. Miss Middleham, 
too, must be thought of. Clement Bur 
ton s ever- watchful eyes had observed her 
excitement, and the difficulty she had in 
suppressing more marked signs of it ; and 
he knew that the best chance of keeping 
her quiet was to give her emotions an outlet, 
in confidential conversation with her long- 
lost friend. 

" I think," said he, taking advantage of 
the pause which occurred, "that it will be 
better this discussion should be deferred. 
I need scarcely tell you, Mrs. Walton, 
when I promised to bring to you the 
unknown G. M. whom you so ardently 
desired to see, that I was unaware of the 
identity of Mrs, Gaynor, or of her con 
nection with the story which has been 
told. I, of course, knew that this lady, 
Miss Middleham, had inserted the adver 
tisement to which you responded, and, in 
her interest, was desirous to hear what 
you had to say. That has now been said 
with the result we have seen, and what 
ever explanations are to be made must be 
made separately." 

" I must take Anne away with me, if 
you please," pleaded Grace, in a low voice ; 
" having once found her, I cannot give her 
up for a long time ; I have so much to 
hear, and so much to say." 

" You shall do so, certainly," said 
Clement Barton, " if she consents, of 
which, I suppose, there is little doubt." 

" I must not forget my patient, Mr. 
Burton," said Anne, "gladly though I 
would go with Grace ; but Mrs. Walton is 
not in a state to be left alone, and my first 
duty is to her." 

"Don t you trouble about me, nurse 
Gaynor," said Lydia Walton, quickly. 



" You are a good sort, and though I spoke 
out just what came into my mind, and 
stick to all that I said, I am not one to 
bear malice for anything that you did, not 
knowing what you were doing, and under 
a certain amount of pressure too, as it 
seems. You go with your friend ; I shall 
get along all right, I daresay." 

" And you are a good sort too, as you 
phrase it," said Clement Burton, smiling, 
his eyes beaming with pleasure at her 
words, "though somewhat difficult to 
manage ; but you require attention still, 
and cannot be left alone just yet, though I 
think it better that nurse Gaynor the 
old name is easier for both of us should 
have some relief and rest after the excite 
ment she has gone through. I suggest, 
therefore, that she should go away with 
Miss Middleham, as that lady proposes, 
and I will make arrangements for sending 
some one to take care of you." 

" Just as you please," said Lydia Wal 
ton, after a thoughtful pause ; " though, 
after nurse Gaynor, I shall find any one 
else precious awkward and uncomfortable, 
I can tell you. I think I might get on 
well enough by myself; but, of course, 
you know best." 

" Be it so, then," said Clement. " Your 
carriage is at the door," he added, turning 
to Grace, " and your friend can go home 
with you. I will come to the Hermitage 
later on in the day." 

" This meeting has had a very different 
ending to that I had anticipated," said 
Grace to Lydia Walton ; " but assuredly 
the interest which Mr. Burton s account 
of you had inspired in me has not 
been decreased by all I have heard. I 
hope I may yet be able to serve you ; I 
shall always be ready to do so." 

" I am much obliged to you, I am sure," 
said Lydia, with strongly marked indiffer 
ence. " I know you mean to be kind ; but 
I have my own business to attend to, and 
it is not likely we shall see much of each 
other. And good-bye to you, nurse Gay 
nor ; I am in your debt for all sorts of 
attention. I wish I was not ; or, rather, I 
wish you had not come between me and 
the man whom whom I am still fool 
enough to care for. However, that cannot 
be helped, and so good-bye." 

Thus they took their leave, Anne Stud- 
ley bending over her quondam patient and 
gently kissing her forehead, a salute which 
Lydia received with a stare and a shoulder- 
shrug of wonder, though, at the same time, 
the tears rose unbidden to her eyes. Mr. 
Burton accompanied the ladies to their 
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ho found 
j different stii 
that in Tv-hicli lit- had left her; wll the 

swapper were gone; in their place was a 
ness such as she hail 
exhibited. "That s all right," 
she said, pointing to him to seat himself 
in the chair next to hers. " Now we 
alone toother, and can talk like pe. 
win) understand each other, and ha 
the world and its ways. Those two girls 
know nothing of life, and could not be 
pected to; for, v, hat-. ver they think, they 
have had no real experience. Mine has 

&lt;y extensive, and it leads mi 
think i i won t refuse to do what I 

am goii -k you." 

.v h:it is that ? " he said, quietly. 

" To tell nil- where I can find my hus 
band, * Heath. He is my husband, 
you know there is no doubt about that ; 
and the establishment of that fact se 
to get our sweet friend Gaynor out of her 
pretty mess, though one cannot tell exactly 
what it is. Now you, who take such an 
interest in her, ought to be grateful to me 
on that account, and do anything I 
you." 

"I will do anything I can to help you," 
said Clement Burton. "We will not dis 
cuss the why and the wherefore, but I 
will do it." 

: Tell me, then, if you know anything 
of ( and what ? " she said, eagerly. 

" I have tolerably late information of 
him," said Mr. Burton. " lie became 
manager at Middleham s Bank, in which 
you knew him only as cashier. That 
position he held for some years, but re 
signed a few months since." 

" What made him resign ? " she asked. 
"It was not like George to throw away a 
good thing unless he got a better." 

"So said thr people, in the City," re 
marked ( lenient ; but he kept his rea 
to himself. The only thing known of him 
was. that he resigned; and, instead i.f 
taking any other appointment, or occupy 
ing himself on his own account, he took a 
trip to the Continent, where he remained 
travelling for some months. Qu ntl\- 

he i England, and is living in 

vet ii 

" Whe: gerly. " Do you 

know the address ? Is it far a . 

"It . Ion ford," he 

i; "a village on the Thames, about 

twenty-fiv - from London, lie lives 

there in a Imie house, known as Pond 

Cottage." 



" Pond &lt; L&lt;. rd, 

said. -names. "How do you 

get the: 

lie 

replied. " I will write down the addi 
for j ^ lie did so. up 

suddenly, and said, " Look here, Lydia, I 
have done what you asked ; but you must 
promise me that you Avill not take ad- 
of my compliance by writing to 
him, or by taxing your strength in any 
way." 

" What harm would there be in my 
writing to him ? " she said. 

"Harm to him, as well as to you. 
Though this excitement has given to you 
a seeming flicker of strength, you are 
physically much below par, and wholly 
incapable of any real exertion." 

" Never mind me ; what about him ? 

"From all I can hear, he is very 
seriously ill, aged in api o, and 

broken in spirit. He lives entirely alone, 
not occupying himself in any way, and 
lid, bodily and mentally, to be a com 
plete wreck a mere shadow of his former 
self." 

"Is that so ? " she said, with a twitch 
ing of her nether lip. "Poor fellow! poor 
fellow ! " 

" So you understand," said Clement 
Burton, rising, " that my injunctions are 
strict upon you not to attempt to exert 
yourself, even in so much as by writing a 
letter. Do you consent ? " 

" Needs must when you know the rest 
of the proverb," she said, with a short 
laugh; "not that you are like that, or 
like anything but a most kind, good 
fellow, a real friend to me through all this 
weary, dreary time. The; 
making a sudden dash at his fingers with 
her lips, - ; I do not think I ever kissed a 
hand before." 






" And you should never have done so 
now if I had seen your intention," he said, 
laughing and blushing. " Now I will go ; 
I will look in at St. Vitus s on my , 
and select the best sister possihle to re 
place Mrs. Gaynor. She shall come on duty 
before nightfall, and in the meanwhile I 
will speak to your landlady, to have you 
looked after until the nurse . 

"All right," she said, half &lt; -\y, 

" that will do very well. Mrs. i un 

derstands me and my ways, and can give 
me whatever 1 want." 

" Good night, then," said Clement Bur- 

; " I shall look in to-morrow morn 
and hope to find you none th- 

.tement which you have gone through." 
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She watched him out, and even when 
the door had closed behind him continued 
looking in the same direction. " Find me 
better ! " she repeated, in a softened voice ; 
" you will not find me at all, my kind 
friend you will never look upon me again. 
That is a sad thought, for you have been 
a good fellow to me, but all my energies 
are now required for one who ml love dearer 
than my life. That Gaynor woman, or 
whatever her name is, has a tell-tale face, 
and I read it like a book ; she could not 
hide her plans from me. She talked about 
vengeance avenging the innocent blood, 
she said. I do not know what she means 
by that ; but I do know I felt in an in 
stant that it was my George who is 
threatened. He has ill-treated her as he 
did me, and it is upon him that her 
vengeance is to fall ; but I will thwart her 
yet. I will go to this address which I got 
from Mr. Burton, and though George may 
be ill and broken, he will have strength, 
enough for his own preservation, and will 
be able to get away before the hue and 
cry is after him. I wonder whether he 
will believe me ; will appreciate the 
danger in which he stands and fly at 
once ; or whether he will think it is either 
a trick or weakness on my part, and refuse 
to budge ? If so, his blood be on his own 
head ; at all events, I must make an effort." 

She pulled the bell attached to her chair, 
and awaited the advent of the landlady. 
Mrs. Frost was all smiles and giggles. 
"I was expecting your summons, my 
dear," she said, "and in two minutes 
more I should have been up without it ; 
for that delightful doctor of yours what 
an elegant young man he is ! looked into 
the parlour as he passed, and told me 
nurse Gaynor had gone away, and that, as 
the other sister might be some time in 
coming, he would like me to come and sit 
with you." 

" That is right, Mrs. Frost," said Lydia 
Walton, " you are better company than 
any of the nurses or sisters or whatever 
they call themselves ; you are one of the 
right sort, and so am I, and you and I 
know how to enjoy ourselves, which those 
poor creatures do not. Here, take the key, 
and help yourself to a glass of the old 
particular." 

Mrs. Frost, with another giggle and the 
nearest attempt at a blush which she 
could command, took the key proffered 



her, and seated herself cozily at the table 
with the bottle of port and a glass at her 
side. She was a gossiping kind of woman, 
who always had a great deal to say, and 
at first her volubility was increased by the 
wine which Lydia pressed upon her. 
Gradually, however, her eyes grew glazed, 
her voice husky and indistinct, and after a 
few feeble attempts at maintaining con 
sciousness, she dropped into a stertorous 
sleep. 

There was an epidemic very generally 
prevalent in London about that time, and 
the services of hospital nurses were in 
great request. Mr. Burton had some diffi 
culty in finding a sister to attend to his 
Bloomsbury patient, and he was not par 
ticularly satisfied with the one he at last 
secured a dull, heavy woman but the 
best he could find. It was late in the 
evening before this nurse arrived at her 
new quarters, where the door was opened 
to her by a slatternly, slip-shod girl, the 
very model of a lodging-house servant. 

" I am glad you are come," said this 
little marchioness, after the nurse had ex 
plained her business ; " for missus is tight, 
and I am all alone in the house with her." 

" All alone ? repeated the nurse. 
" Why, where is Mrs. Walton ? " 

"Oh, she went away more than two 
hours ago, in a cab which I fetched for 
her. I had an awful job in getting her 
down the stairs and helping her in ; but I 
managed it, somehow. I expected her 
back before this ; she said she should not 
be gone more than half an hour." 

" She will be in soon, then, I suppose ? " 
said the nurse, quietly. " I will go up to 
her room, if you will show me the way, 
and wait there." 

The next morning, when Clement Bur 
ton arrived early, he learned that Mrs. 
Walton had gone out, and had not come 
back all night. Rushing hastily upstairs, 
and throwing open the door, he found the 
nurse calmly knitting, and waiting the 
return of her patient with stolid, unruffled 
composure. 
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Mix. NIK and her father had been having 
a discussion about David Powell, and the 
discussion had heated Dr. Bodkin, and 
spoiled his half hour after dinner, which 
was wont to be the pleasantest half hour j 
of his day. For Dr. Bodkin did not sit ! 
over his wine alone. When there were 
no guests, his wife and Minnie remained ! 
at the black shining board in those days 
the table-cloth was removed for the des- j 
sert, and the polish of the mahogany 
beneath it was a matter of pride with 
ii nablo housekeepers like Mrs. Bodkin 
and his wife poured out his allowance of 
port and peeled his walnuts for him, and 
his daughter chatted with him, and coaxed 
him, and sometimes contradicted him a 
little, and there would be no more school 
until to-morrow morning, and altogether 
the doctor was accustomed to enjoy him 
self. But on this occasion the poor gen 
tleman was vexed and disturbed. 

"It s a parcel of stuff and nonsense ! " 
1 the doctor, jerking his legs under the 
table. 

" That remains to be proved, papa. If 
man has anything of consequence to 
. I shall soon discover it." 

Anything of consequence to say ? 
Fudge ! Ho is coming begging, per 
haps " 

"I don t belie ve that, papa. Nor, I think, 
do you in your heart," returned Minnie, 
with a little smile at one side of her mouth. 

But the doctor was too much disturbed 



" NVhv shouldn t he come beg 
It won t be his modesty that will 
stand in his way, I daresay. Or perhaps 
he wants to convert you, as these fellows 
are pleased to call it." 

" Nobody seems to be afraid of our 
wanting to convert him ! " said Minnie. 

" I don t like the sort of thing. I don t 
like that people should have it to say that 
my daughter is honoured with the con 
fidences of a parcel of ranting, canting 
cobblers." 

" But, papa, would it not I am speak 
ing in sober sincerity, and because I really 
do want your serious answer don t you 
think it would be wrong to be deterred 
from helping anyone with a kind word or 
a kind deed, by the fear of people saying 
this or that ? " 

" Helping a fiddlestick ! ; cried Dr. 
Bodkin magisterially, but incoherently. 

Minnie s face fell. It had been paler 
than usual of late, and she had been 
suffering and feeble. She never lamented 
aloud, nor was importunate, nor even 
showed weakness of temper ; but her 
father, who loved her very tenderly, un 
derstood the chill look of disappointm 
well enough, and it was more than he hud 
strength to bear. 

" Of course the man can come and say 
his say," he added, jerking his legs again 
impatiently under the sheltering maho 
gany, "especially as you say he is gu 
away from Whitford directly." 

" Yes ; but there is no guarantee that 
he will not come back again. I cannot 
promise you that, on his behalf." 

This unflinching straightforwardness of 
Minnie s was u fertile source of trouble 
between her father and herself. It was 
certainly rather hard on the doctor to be 
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forced to surrender absolutely, without 
any of tliose pleasant pretences which 
are equivalent to the honours of war. 
Fortunately we are limiting ourselves to 
the doctor s point of view fortunately at 
this moment his eye fell on Mrs. Bodkin, 
who, made exquisitely nervous by any 
collision between the two great forces 
that ruled her life, was pushing the de 
canter of port backwards and forwards 
on the slippery table, quite unconscious 
of that mechanical movement. 

" Laura, what the - - mischief are you 
about? Do you think I want my wine 
shaken up like a dose of physic ? " 

This kind of diversion of the vials of 
the doctor s wrath on to his wife s devoted 
head, was no uncommon finale to any 
altercation, in Avhich the reverend gentle 
man happened not to be getting altogether 
the best of it. 

" I think," said Mrs. Bodkin, speaking- 
very quickly, and in a low tone, as was 
her wont, "that very likely Mr. Powell 
wants to interest Minnie on behalf of 
Richard Gibbs." 

"And who, pray, if I may venture to 
inquire, is Richard Gibbs ? " asked the 
doctor, in his most awful grammar-school 
manner, and with a sarcastic severity in 
his eye, as he uttered the name Gibbs, 
and looked at Mrs. Bodkin as though he 
expected her to be very much ashamed of 
herself. 

" Brother of Jane, our maid. He is a 
groom at Pudcombe Hall, and a Wesleyan. 
Mr. Powell may want to recommend him, 
or get him a place." 

" What, is the fellow going to leave 
Pudcombe Hall, then ? " 

" Not that I know of, exactly. But it 
struck me it might be about Richard 
Gibbs that he wanted to speak, because 
Gibbs is a "Wesleyan, you know." 

" I suppose he wants to meddle and 
make himself of consequence in some 
way. Egotism and conceit, rampant con 
ceit, are the mainsprings that move such 
fellows as this Powell." 

The doctor rose majestically from the 
table and walked towards the door. There 
he paused, and turning round said to his 
wife, "May I request, Laura, that somebody 
shall take care that I get a cup of hot tea 
sent to me in the study ? I don t think it 
is much to request that my tea shall not 
be brought to me in a tepid state ! " 

Mrs. Bodkin had a great gift of holding 
her tongue on occasions. She held it now, 
and the doctor left the room with dignity. 



That evening Minnie wrote the following 
note : 

"MY DEAE MR. DIAMOND, I shall be 
able to see Mr. Powell at one o clock to 
morrow. Should that hour not suit his 
convenience, perhaps he will do me the 
favour to let me know. Yours very 
truly, M. BODKIN." 

It was the first time she had ever 
written to Mr. Diamond. The tempta 
tion to make her letter longer than was 
absolutely needful had been resisted. But 
the consciousness that the temptation had 
existed, and been overcome, was present to 
Minnie s mind ; and she curled her lip in 
self-scorn as she thought, "If I wrote him 
whole pages it would only boro him. He 
would prefer one line written in Rhoda s 
school-girl hand, out of Rhoda s school 
girl head, to the best wit I could give 
him ; aye, or to the best wit of a wittier 
woman than I." Then suddenly she tore 
the note she had just written across, threw 
it into the fire, and watched it blaze and 
smoulder into blackness. " I will ask you 
to write a line for me, mamma," she said, 
when Mrs. Bodkin re-entered the drawing- 
room, after having sent in the doctor s cup 
of tea to the study. 

" To whom, Minnie ? ): 

"To Mr. Diamond. Please say that I 
will receive Mr. Powell at one o clock to 
morrow, if that suits him." 

" I daresay it is really about Richard 
Gibbs," said Mrs. Bodkin, as she sealed 
her note. 

It was not without a slight feeling of 
nervousness, that Minnie Bodkin, the next 
day, heard Jane s announcement, " Mr. 
Powell is below, Miss. Mistress wished 
to know if you would see him in your own 
room ? " 

Minnie gave orders that the preacher 
should be shown upstairs, and Jane 
ushered him in very respectfully. Dr. 
Bodkin s old man-servant took no pains 
to hide his disgust at the reception of 
such a guest; and declared in the ser 
vants hall, that the sight of one of them 
long-haired, canting Methodys fairly 
turned his stomach. But Jane, remem 
bering her brother Richard s reformation, 
was less militant in her orthodoxy, and 
expressed the opinion that "Mr. Powell 
was a very good man for all his long 
hair " a revolutionary sentiment which 
was naturally received with incredulity 
and contempt. 

Minnie looked up eagerly when the 
preacher entered the room, and scanned 
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him with a r; nee as she asked him 

to 1 1. i- I a ;n a poor feeble creature, 
Mr. r.iwi;!!," !," who cannot mo ve 

abi&gt; -vill. So you will for 

my I) 5 you up here, will you not ? " 

Powfll, on t-t, looked at the 

young "ady, searching p 

Minnie was ; :aed to be looked at 

admiru: : y, nately, deferentially, 

cur !y (which she liked least 

of all) Rometim.es spitefully. Bat she 
. never been looked at as David Powell 
at her now ; that is, as if his 






spirit wer her spirit, alto 

gether T&lt; K of the form -which 

housed it. 

" I thank you gratefully f o .f me 

have speech of you," ho said ; and his 
voice, as he said it, charmed Minnie s 
sensitive and fastidious ear. 

"I) !cno\v, Mr. Powell, that for 

some i had the wish to 

make you But circum- 

sta- make it unlikely that I 

ever should do 

" Yes ; it was very unlikely, humanly 
speaking. But I have no doubt that our 
meeting has been brought about in direct 
answer to prayer." 

(. a loss what to say. It 
s startling to hear a man 
pn i belief on a week-day, and 

in ; tter-of-fact tone, as it would 

have been to find Madame Malibran con 
ducting all her conversation in recitative, 
or to hear Mr. Doekett begin his sentences 
with a " \\ 

"You wish to speak to me on behalf of 
some one, Mr. Diamond tells me," said 
:n o, afi ,ht hesitation. 

" Yes ; you have been kind and gracious 
to a young girl beneath you in worldly 
iied llhoda Maxfield." 

" Rhoda ! Is ifc of her you wish to 
: " cried Minnie, in great surprise. 
She felt :: : ck pang of jealousy. 

It : Rhoi. .c, then, that .Mr. 

Diamond had 1 her to receive 

Powell ! 

" You are kindly disposed towards the 
maiden?" said Powell, a for 

of countenance had not 
escaped him. For her life, Minnie could 
not cordially have said "yes" at , 
moment. 

"1 U!:ndn is a very good girl, I 
bel ; .hat would you have me do 

her 

" I o you dissuade her from 

res -; I speak no\v nr.-rely 



of earthly hopes and earthly prudence 
on the attachment of one who is unstable, 
! worldly-minded." 

"What do you mean? I I do not 
underst tammered Minnie, with fast 

beating heart. 

"May 1 speak to you in full confidence ? 
If you tell me I may do so, I shall trust 
you utterly." 

" What is this matter to me ? Why do 
you come to me about it ? " 

"Because I have been told by those 
whose word I believe, that you are gifted 
with a clear and strong judgment, as \ 
as with all qualities that win love." 

" You are mistaken. I am not gifted 
with the qualities that win love," said 
Miniii-. , bitterly. Then she asked, abruptly, 
" Did Mr. Diamond advise you to speak 
to me about Rhoda ? " 

"Nay; it was I who had recomve to his 
intercession to get speech of you." 

"But he knows your errand ? " 

" In part he knows it. But I was not 
free to say to him all that I would fain 
say to you." 

nnie s face had a hard set look. 
" Well," she said, after a short silence, " I 
cannot refuse to hear you. But I warn 
you that I do not believe I can do any 
good in the matter." 

" That will be overruled as tho Lord 
wills." 

Then David Powell proceeded to set 
forth his fears and nnxieties about Rhoda, 
\; fully and clearly than he had done to 
Diamond. He declared his conviction that 
the girl was deceived by false hopes, and 
was fretting and pining because every now 
then misgivings assailed her which 
she could not confess to any one, and 
because that her conscience was uneasy. 
" The maiden is very guileless and tender- 
id Powell, softly. 

" Don t you think yon a little exaggerate 

her tenderness, Mr. Powell ? Persons 

of strong feelings themselves, are 

apt to attribute all sorts of sentiments to 

wooden- hearted creatures." 

He looked at her earnestly, and shook 
uL 

"Rhoda always seems to me to be rather 
phi i ; very gentle and pretty, of 

course. Bat, do you know, I should not 
be afraid of her breaking her he: 

There w; irdtonein? ice, 

iard expression about her mo 
h hurt an i cr. 

He had expected some warmth of .y, 

word of affection for Rhoda. 
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" You do not know her," he said, sadly. 

"And then, Mr. Powell, Algernon Erring- 
ton you know, I suppose, that Mr. 
Errington is a great friend of mine ? 

" I would not willingly say aught to 
offend you, nor to offend against Christian 
courtesy. But there are higher duties 
more solemn promptings that must not 
be resisted." 

" Oh, I am not offended. But, let me 
ask you, what right have we to assume 
that Mr. Errington has ever deceived 
Rhoda, or has ever thought of her other 
wise than as the friend and playmate of 
his childhood ?" 

" I am convinced that he has led her to 
believe he means, some day, to marry her. 
I cannot resist that conviction." 

" Marry her ! Why, Mr. Powell, the 
thing is absurd on the face of it. A boy 
of nineteen, and in Algernon s position ! 
why, any person of common sense would 
understand that such an idea could not be 
looked at seriously." 

Powell made himself some silent re 
proaches for his want of faith. This lady 
might not be soft and sweet ; but she had 
evidently the clear judgment which he 
sought for to help Rhoda. And yet he 
had been discouraged, and had almost 
distrusted his "leading," because of a little 
coldness of manner. He answered Minnie 
eagerly : 

"It is true ! I well know that what 
you say is true ; but will you tell Rhoda 
this ? Will you plentifully declare to her 
the thing as it is ? " 

" Rhoda has her father to advise her, if 
she needs advice." 

" Nay ; her father is no adviser for her 
in this matter. He is an ignorant man. 
He does not understand the ways of the 
world at least, not of that world in which 
the Erringtons hold a place and he is 
prejudiced and stiff-necked." 

There was a short silence. Then Minnie 
said : 

" I do not see how I can interfere. I 
should, in fact, be taking an unjustifiable 
liberty, and Mr. Errington is going away. 
They will both forget all about this boy- 
and-girl nonsense, if people have the wis 
dom to let it alone." 

" Rhoda will not forget ; she will brood 
silently over her secret feelings, and her 
thoughts will be diverted from higher 
things. She will fall away into outer 
darkness. Oh think, a word in season, 
how good it is ! Consider that you may 
save a perishing soul by speaking that 



word. I have prayed that I might leave 
behind me in this place the assurance that 
this lamb should not be utterly lost out of 
the fold." 

Powell had risen to his feet in his ex 
citement, and walked away from Minnie 
towards the window, with his head bent, 
and his hands clasping his forehead. 
Minnie felt something like repulsion, and 
the sort of shame which an honest and 
proud nature feels at any suspicion of 
histrionism in one whom it has hitherto 
respected. Surely the man was exagge 
rating consciously exaggerating his feel 
ing on this matter ! But, then, Powell 
turned, and came back towards her; and 
she saw his face clearly in the full sun 
light, and instantly her suspicion vanished. 
That face was wan and haggard with suf 
fering, and there was a strange brilliancy 
in the eyes, almost like the brightness of 
latent tears. The tears sprang sympatheti 
cally to her own eyes as she looked at 
him. It was impossible to resist the pathos 
of that face. There was a strange appeal 
ing expression in it, as of a suffering of 
which the sufferer was only half-conscious, 
that went straight to Minnie s heart. 

" Mr. Powell, I am so truly sorry to see 
you distressed ! I wish I really do wish 
that I could do anything for you! " 

" For me ! Oh not for me ! But stretch 
out your hands to this poor maiden, and 
say words -of counsel to her, and of kind 
ness, as one woman may say them to another. 
I have borne the burden of that young 
soul ; I have had it laid upon me to wrestle 
strongly for her in prayer ; I have have 
been assailed with manifold troubles and 
temptations concerning her. But I am 
clear now. I speak with a single mind, 
and as desiring her higher welfare from 
the depths of my heart." 

"Good Heaven ! " thought Minnie, "what 
a tragic thing it is to see men pouring out 
all the treasures of their love on a thing 
like this girl ! " For something in Powell s 
face and voice had pierced her mind with 
a lightning-swift conviction, that he loved 
Rhoda Maxfield. Minnie would have died 
rather than utter such a speech aloud. The 
ridicule which, among sophisticated per 
sons, slinks on the heels of all strongly 
expressed emotion, was too present to her 
mind, and too disgusting to her pride, for 
her to have risked the utterance of such a 
speech even to her mother. But there in 
her mind the words were, " Good Heaven ! 
how tragic it is ! " And she acknowledged 
to herself, at the same time, that Powell s 
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lack of sophistication and intensity of 
fervour raised him into a sphere wherein 
ridicule had no place. 

" I will do -what I can, Mr. Powell," said 
Minnie, after a pause, looking with unspeak 
able- pity at his thin, pallid face. " l*ut do 
not trust too much to my influence." 

" 1 do trust to it, because it will In- 
strengthened and supported by iuy 
prayers." 

Then, when ho had said farewell, and 

i about to go away, she was suddenly 

moved by a mixture of feelings, and, as it 

.e, almost against her will, to say to 
him, " How good it would be for you to 
see iihoda as she is ! A shallow, sweet, 
poor little nature, as incapable of appre 
ciating your love as a wren or a ladybird ! 
I like R/hoda, and I am a poor, shallow 
creature in many ways myself. But I do 
&gt;&lt;^nise things higher than myself when 
B them." 

, id Powell s face grew crimson with 
a hot, dark flush, and for an instant he 
grasped the back of a chair near him, like 
a man who reels in drunkenness. Then 
he said, " You are very keen to see the 
truth. You have seen it. Rhoda is dear 
to me, as no woman ever has been dear, 
or will be again. Once I thought this love 
was a snare to me. Now unless in 
moments of temptation by the enemy I 
know that it is an instrument in God s 
hands. It has given me strength to pray, 

irage to ask you for your help." 

t; But you suffer ! " cried Minnie, look 
ing at him with knit, earnest bro\vs. 
Why should you suffer for one who 
does not care for you ? It is not just." 

Who dare ask for justice? I have 
received mercy abundant, overflowing 
mercy and shall I not render mercy in 
my poor degv But in truth," he 

added, in a low voice, and with a smile 
which Minnie thought the most strangely 
sweet she had ever seen " in truth, I can 
not claim that merit. I can no more help 

-intig to do good to Rhoda than I can 
help drawing my breath. Of others I 
may say, It is my duty to assist this man, 
to i ! that one, to endure some hard 

tnient for the sake of this other, in 
order that I may lead them to Christ. 
But with Rhoda there is no sense of sacri 
fice. I believe that the Lord has appointed 
me to bring her to Him. If my feet be cut 
and bleeding by the way, I cannot heed it." 

Would you bo glad to see Rhoda 

I to . ii Krrington if In- 

were to become a religions, earnest man 



such a man as your conscientious judg 
ment must appro -kcd Minnie. 

And the minute the words had passed 
her lips she repented having said them ; 
they seemed so needlessly cruel ; such a 
ruthless probing of a tender, quivering 
soul. "It was as if the devil had put 
the words into my mouth," said she after- 
ds to herself. 

But Powell answered very quietly, " I 
have thought of that often. But I ask 
myself such questions no longer. I hold 
my Father s hand even as a little child, 
and whither that hand leads me I shall go 
safely. It is not for me to tempt the 
wrath of the Lord by vain surmises and 
putting a case. Yea, though He play me, 
yet will I trust Him. " 

" You will come back to "Whitford, will 
you not : " asked Minnie. 

" If I may. But I know not when. 
That is not given me to decide. At pre 
sent, I feel my conscience in bonds of 
obedience to the Society." 

" Perhaps we may never meet again in 
this world ! &gt;: Minnie, as she said the 
words, was conscious of a strong fellow- 
feeling for this man, so far removed from 
her in external circumstance 

" May God bless you ! " he said, almost 
in a whisper. 

Minnie held out her hand. As he took 
it lightly in his own for an instant, he 
pointed upward with the other hand, and 
then turned and went away in silence. 

When Dr. Bodkin said a word or two 
to Minnie that evening, as to her inter 
view with the "ranting, canting cobbler. 
she was very reticent and brief in her 
answers. But on her father shrugging his 
shoulders disparagingly and observing, 
" It is a good thing that this firebrand 
is taking his departure from Whitford. 
I ve been hearing all sorts of things about 
him to-day. It seems the fellow even set 
the Methodists by the ears among them 
selves, she exclaimed hotly, " I do declare 
most solemnly that this man gives me a 
more vivid idea of a saint upon earth a 
stumbling, striving, suffering saint than 
anything I ever saw or read." 



EARLY EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 



r..\i; i&gt; HEEM 

E.MJLY Arctic expeditions differed widely 
from those undertaken at the present day. 
The pursuit of science, for its own sake, 
was unknown to the great pioneers of pro 
gress. Piracy was the object of the ear- 
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liest navigators ; and these were succeeded 
bj active generations of traders, who, 
having mapped out the useful parts of 
the globe, lef b its ends to the enthusiasm 
of the learned and adventurous. Three 
hundred years ago men were in a state 
of transition, developing or degenerating, 
as the reader pleases into men of 
business. Folks of the Tudor period 
were, in fact, keenly practical, although 
the lapse of time has invested them, 
with a halo of romance. Drake was 
an eminently practical man, and loved 
to " singe the King of Spain s beard," 
and, still more, to bring home his tall 
ships deep-laden with doubloons and 
pieces of eight. Admiral John Hawkins, 
too, was an eminent merchant in the 
" blackbird " trade. Martin Frobisher 
sought El Dorado in the north, as Raleigh 
had sought it in the south ; while the 
possibility of making a quick voyage to 
China and the Indies through Behring s 
Strait, by sailing westward round the 
north coast of America, or eastward round 
the north of Russia and Siberia, attracted 
many adventurous spirits. Enthusiasts 
entertained little doubt of finding a good 
easterly route, practicable during the proper 
season of the year ; and it was only when 
this course was discovered to be hopeless, 
that the tide of exploration set almost 
entirely in a westerly direction. For a 
long while, however, the eastern and 
western passages were tried almost alter 
nately; a disastrous expedition in one 
direction generally driving discoverers to 
the opposite route. It seems tolerably 
certain that Sebastian Cabot, whose dis 
coveries with his father in North and 
South America give him a rank as a 
voyager second only to that of Columbus, 
entertained no very sanguine expectations 
of finding a north-west passage, for, at the 
mature age of seventy-three, he recom 
mended an attempt to find a passage 
eastward to Cathay. This worthy old 
Venetian gentleman was, by a writ of 
King Edward the Sixth, issued in 1549, 
appointed grand pilot of England, with 
a salary for life of one hundred and 
sixty-six pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence, " in consideration of the good 
and acceptable service done and to be 
done by him." He was also governor of 
a society of merchants associated for the 
purpose of making discoveries of unknown 
lands, dominions, islands, and other places. 
By the advice of Cabot, this society sent 
out, in 1553, three ships under the com 



mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, Knight. 
The expedition met with very severe 
weather, the little fleet was scattered by 
storms, and the admiral successively lost 
sight of the Edward Bonaventura, com 
manded by Captain Richard Chancellor, 
and the Bona Confidentia, Captain Dur- 
f orth. Authorities differ, as to whether the 
land, descried in the far north by this ex 
pedition, was Spitzbergen or Nova Zernbla. 
The balance of probability appears to be 
in favour of the latter islands being 
" Willoughby s Land." Turning again 
westward, Sir Hugh endeavoured to winter 
in a harbour in Russian Lapland ; where, 
being badly provided with wood for fuel, 
and, perhaps, being attacked by scurvy, 
the whole expedition perished, though it 
appeared, by the papers they left behind 
them, that they were still alive in the 
mouth of January, 1554. This expedition, 
although a failure in one respect, was a 
great success in another. Captain Dur- 
forth, it is true, returned alone to Eng 
land ; but Richard Chancellor found the 
harbour of St. Nicholas, at the mouth 
of the Dwina, and went on to Moscow to 
the Czar Ivan Wassiliwitsch, by whom he 
was most graciously received. The Czar, 
delighted at the arrival of merchants, who 
promised to emancipate him from his 
dependence on the traders from the 
Hanse Towns, made them ample offers, 
granted them great privileges, and treated 
them with much kindness. Chancellor 
had a quick eye to business, sold his 
cargo, and taking in other commodities 
in lieu of those he had disposed of, 
returned in the year 1554 with a letter 
from the Czar Ivan to the sovereign of 
England, where Queen Mary had succeeded 
her brother Edward. Her Majesty was 
pleased to grant to the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers for Discoveries 
in the North, North-East, and North- 
West, a charter with many privileges 
under their governor, Sebastian Cabot. 
Queen. Mary and her consort Philip 
wrote likewise a letter to the Czar, and 
empowered Richard Chancellor and two 
others to treat with his highness touching 
commercial privileges and immunities. 
The voyage and mission were completely 
successful. The English company reaped 
a rich profit from their enterprise, as, 
although science did not advance, com 
merce did, and the profits of the Muscovy 
trade proved a substantial consolation for 
the lost route to Cathay. Nevertheless, 
the company had not quite given up the 
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latter project, and, after the death of C 

, sent out t! rch- 

thrit t, specially dc.-tined for discovery, and 
commanded by Stephen Burrow, i 

North Cape, Burrow arrived at 
Kola, and worked his way eastward by 
land of Kolgowostrow, Waigatz 
Island, and Nova /embla. It being late 
in t ^on, Burrow declined to push on 

to the Gulf of Obi, and, having wintered 
in Russia, returned to En /Iand, where he 
was made, in LV&gt;7, comptroller of the 
royal navy. After these failures the north 
west passage was tried by Frobisher, but 
nothing valuable was effected, and the com 
pany of Russian merchants became desirous 
of trying once more to get to Cathay by 
the north-east. In 1580 they despatched 
two ships under the command of Arthur 
Pet and Thomas Jackman, who sailed from 
Harwich on the :) .th May, and, after work 
ing through great quantities of ice, arrived 
at Waigatz, and passed through the straits. 
Finding it impossible, however, to make 
way through the ice, they were compelled 
to return. 

Just as the English were beginning to 
war weary of the north-east passage, a 
newborn nation embraced the project with 
ardour. Emerging independent, sound, 
strong, and rich from their long death- 
grapple with the Spaniard, the Dutch 
determined, in 1594, to send out an Arctic 
expedition. Believing that Europe and 
Asia could as easily be sailed round by 
the north as South America had been 
by Magellan, the government of the 
United Provinces equipped three ves 
the Swan, commanded by Jean Cornelis 
Ryp ; the Mercury, by Ysbrandtz ; and 
the Messenger, by Willem Barentz, of 
Terschilling, an island off the north coast 
of Friesland. The two first-named vessels 
doubled the North Cape, and penetrated 
as far eastward as Waigatz described by 
them as an island covered with verdure 
and flowers. Pushing onward thron 
the straits for some forty leagues, they 
returned, fully persuaded that they had 
found the beginning of the passage. 
Barentz, instead of passing south of N 
Zambia, kept a north-east course, and 
reached 77 -~i north latitude towards the 
northerly point of Nova Zembla, named 
by him Is-lloi-k, or Icy Cape. Checked 
by tbt returned to Holland in 

September, 1 The illusion that a 

practicable ] found, 

shared by Cornelis and Ysbmndt-/,, and at 
their request the States-General ur 



took a second enterprise. Seven ships 
were equi ; uder the command of 

jues van Heemakerok, a Dutch gentle 
man of good family; and Willem Barentz 
was appointed chief pilot. This expedition 
less successful than the preceding 
one. It was found impossible to pass 
beyond the seventy-first parallel, and the 
llc-L-t returned to Holland sorely dis 
couraged. The States-General refused to 
y more public money, and confined 
their future patronage to the promise of a 
reward to the possible discoverer of the 

age. The town council of Amsterdam, 
however, came to the rescue, and equipped 
two ships, giving the command of one to 
Heemskerck, of the other to Cornelis, 
and the direction of the expedition to 
Willem Barentz. The events of this 
remarkable voyage were admirably chron 
icled by Gerard de Veer, an eye-witness. 

On the 10th May, 15 Jt), the two vessels 
left Amsterdam. Sailing northward, on 
the 1st of June they had no night, and 
witnessed a wonderful figure in the 
Heavens. " The sun being almost south- 
south-east, on each side of it appeared 
another sun, and two rainbows passing 
through the three suns, and afterwards 
two more rainbows." This phenomenon, 
which, by-the-way, is not excessively rare, 
appears to have been taken philosophically 
by the Dutch, who could not quite agree 
as to the proper course. Barentz wished 
to sail eastward, thinking the ships far 
west of their proper course ; but Cornelia s 
pilot, fearing to get into the Gulf of 
Waigatz, proved obstinate. Ultimately, 
concessions were made, and a north-north 
east course was kept, instead of north-east 
or due east. The ships were now clear 
out of their course, but this diversion led 
to an important discovery. From the 
5th to the 9th of June they were much 
incumbered by icebergs, but on the latter 
day found Bear Island, also called Cherry 
Island on old maps. After effecting a 
landing, Willem Barentz again vehemently 
insisted that they were too far to the west, 
which was true, and a serious altercation 
ensued. Here they killed a white bear, 
after a tremendous fight, and named the 
place Beeren-Kiland in consequence. This 
iuh( e speck of earth was, in 1 

rediscovered by Stephen Bennet, who 
named it Cherry Island, in honour of 
patron, Alderman Cherry. No doubt, 
however, now exists that the honours of 
discovery belong to the Dutili. Keeping 
now a more easterly course, they, on the 
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19fch of June, discovered the coast of 
Spitzbergen, and then bending westward 
penetrated to the eightieth degree of north 
latitude. Thinking this land to be a 
portion of Greenland, the voyagers were 
amazed to find grass and leaves growing 
so far north. " This must be so," saith 
Gerard de Veer, "as reindeer and other 
animals requiring vegetable food live 
there ; while in Nova Zembla, at seventy 
degrees north latitude, no vegetable-eating 
creature is found." The same phenomenon 
was noticed by the Austro -Hungarian 
expedition, under Payer and Weyprecht. 
In the extreme north country, baptised 
by them Franz Josef Land, they were 
astonished at the plentitude of animal life, 
and especially at the myriads of birds. 
Evidence collected both on the east and 
west side appears to point to the fact that, 
about the latitude of the magnetic pole, is 
the belt of greatest cold, and that north 
of this the effect of the ceaseless sunshine 
of an Arctic summer is more distinctly 
felt. Gerard de Veer was evidently much 
pleased at finding the solution of the 
vexed question of barnacle geese. At 
Spitzbergen he found millions of them 
hatching their young, the absence of whom 
from lower latitudes had given rise to a 
curious fable. 

" Some authors," saith De Veer, " have 
not feared to write that they grow in Scot 
land, on the branches of trees overhanging 
the waters, and that those fruits which 
fall on dry land come to nought, but 
those which fall into the water become 
goslings. Now the contrary is demon 
strated ; but it is not marvellous that until 
now no man should ha,ve known where 
they lay their eggs, seeing that nobody, 
so far as I know, has ever yet been so 
far north as the eightieth degree. It was 
not known that there was land in these 
latitudes, and still less that the barnacle 
geese (rotgansen) hatched their young 
there." 

After circumnavigating nearly the whole 

o o / 

of the Spitzbergen Peninsula, Bear Island 
was again reached. Here the two ships 
parted company, Jean Byp going again 
northward; Barentz, with his companions, 
south-east, towards Nova Zembla. On 
the 17th July they made Lombsbay, 
and then bent northward along the 
coast, fighting hard against icebergs 
and bears. The animals appear to have 
been nowise afraid of them ; and, judg 
ing from the long and obstinate com 
bats which occurred, were quite justified 



in their confidence. The men were ill- 
provided with firearms, and were clearly 
poor hands at bear-hunting. On some 
occasions it took them two hours to finish 
off a bear with halberds and axes. Bather 
recklessly they threw their bear-meat 
away, and thus lost a valuable article of 
food. On the loth August they arrived 
at Orange Island, after having doubled 
Icy Cape, and were there beset with ice, 
and in great danger of losing the ship. 
By dint of hard work, however, they 
reached the island; but the shouting of 
the mariners awoke a huge bear, who 
prepared to attack them. They shot him 
through the body with an arquebuse, after 
which he took to the water. They now 
followed him with axes and struck at him 
in the water, till, after incredible labour, 
he was demolished. After killing this 
bear, who took an unconscionable time in 
dying, they had some terrible buffeting 
with huge hummocks and icebergs, and 
some singularly awkward ice-fields. How 
ever, they held on bravely round the 
northern shore of Nova Zembla, doubled 
Cape Desire, Cape Head, and Cape Flush 
ing. Arrived at Icy Bay, on the eastern 
shore of the island, they were already 
feeling their hope of accomplishing their 
task revive within them, when a terrible 
storm arose, and driving over the ice from 
the northward, shut in their ship. One of 
the boats and the rudder were broken, and 
although the gallant Hollanders made a 
desperate fight for their s*hip, it was all in 
vain. The ice piled up tier upon tier and 
lifted the ship out of the water, and in the 
first days of September they were visited 
by a terrible snowstorm. When its violence 
had abated, the hardy mariners began to 
remove provisions and tools from the 
vessel, and made up their minds to winter 
where they were. In these days of 
deadly firearms, it is curious to read that 
these brave and patient men determined 
to build them a house or hut, to be better 
protected from the cold and " from fero 
cious beasts." In spite of their prudence, 
it is more than probable that they would, 
like Sir Hugh Willoughby s crew, have 
perished from the cold, had they not been 
fortunate enough to find an abundant 
supply of driftwood, not only for house 
building but for fuel. One Sunday morn 
ing a great kettle full of meat was cooking 
at a short distance from the ship, when 
three white bears approached, and the Hol 
landers stood upon the defensive. One of 
the hungry visitors popped his head into 
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the kettle and seized a piece of meat, but 
\\;is immediately shot through the h&gt; 
am: &gt;mr\vhat to the astonishment of 

tin- arquebusier, stono dead. "Now wo 
saw a rare spectacle : the other bear 
stoppo-1, looked fixedly at his companion, 
as if astonished that he should remain so 
still, and then went np and smelt him, but 

ling him really dead, walked off. Mean 
while we, being armed with halberds and 
arquebuses, kept a sharp look-out lest ho 
should return. Sure enough he came 

,, and we stood on the defensive. 
Tho bear now stood up on his hind paws 
to attack us, but while he stood thus one 
of us discharged his arquebuse and hit 
him through the paunch, whereat he 
dropped upon all-fours and fled with a 
loud cry. We opened the bear who was 
dead, and stuck him up on his two hind 
paws, and let him freeze in that posture, 
with the intention of taking him with us 
to Holland if the ship should be delivered 
from, the ice. Having arranged our bear, 
we set to work to make a sledge to draw 
the wood for our house." At the heavy 
task of collecting and hauling wood, often 
through a blinding snowstorm, the gallant 
Dutchmen persevered through the month 
of September, their hearts being sad 
within them at the prospect of cold and 
darkness. The weather was already so 
cold and tempestuous, that they were 
often compelled to shut themselves up 
in the ship, for protection ;i gainst the 
rigorous climate, and feared to go out 
unless in force, on account of the bears, 
who kept a sharp look-out for stragglers. 
By the 12th October the house was 
finished, except the chimney, and the men 
moved gradually from the ship, taking 
with them good store of bread, wine, and 
Dantzic spruce. The first barrel of this 
latter excellent restorative was ruined by 
being frozen. A few days after, the ship 
being very nearly clear of men, the bears 
proceeded to visit it, to the great terror of 
the three persons left behind. The two 
men scampered off and the boy disap 
peared up the rigging. However, the 
animals yielded to the usual argument 
of a musket-ball, and made off. Making 
the best of what daylight remained to 
th&lt;&gt;ra, the little band toiled diligently at 
removing all sorts of furniture, food, and 
nee - to the house, well knowing 

that, when the long night of an Arctic 
winter should come upon them, it would 
no longer bo possible to work with any 
effect, and that the problem of existence 



resolved itself into getting safely over that 
trrriM* 

Towards the end of October they were 
ly housed, and on the 27th killed a 
white fox "and roasted him, and found 
the taste of him to be like unto that of a 
rabbit." Early in November the sun no 
longer appeared above the hori/.on, and as 
the sun declined daily the white foxes 
increased in number, to the delight of 
the frozen-up voyagers, who hunted and 
tripped them with great industry. At 
last the sun disappeared altogether. To 
celebrate the occasion, the crew, having 
now established themselves in their house, 
had a bath all round, an operation which, 
says Gerard de Veer, " restored our health 
considerably." Their clock having stopped, 
it was now impossible to distinguish day 
from night, but no despair entered into 
their hearts during this dark period of 
storms, -for we had always trust in 
God, that he would give us some means 
of returning to our country." Shut up 
in their cabin, destitute of furs, finding it 
almost impossible to get warm, and without 
any means of amusement, the poor fellows 
had nothing to do but listen to the roaring 
of the tempest. Yet now and then there 
was a little excitement. " On the - "th 
November we washed our shirts, but it 
was so cold that, having been washed and 
wrung out. they froze out of the hot water 
so stiff that, when they were placed before 
a great fire, the side towards the fire 
thawed a little while the other side re 
mained stiff and frozen, so that they could 
not be separated without tearing them ; 
and we were obliged to put them baek 
into almost boiling water." In the few 
fine intervals between the snowstorms, 
fox-traps were built and many animals 
captured, their bodies eaten, and their 
skins converted into comfortable caps ; but 
during the heavy tempests, the condition 
of the seventeen unfortunate Dutchmen 
was almost unbearable. The smoke was 
driven back down the chimney into the 
house, and the poor fellows had simply a 
choice of being smothered or frozen to 
death ; the cold, indeed, was so severe, that 
they were compelled to roll themselves up 
in their bunks with heated stones, t &gt; ceep 
their feet warm. At Christmas-tide the cold 
was intense, and the foxes ran about on 
the top of the house, which was now nearly 
buried in snow. In spite of every effort to 
warm the cabin it froze hard indoors, but 
the hardy Hollanders consoled themsei 
with the thought that the sun was now 
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coming "back to them. Utter misery bad 
by no means deprived them of their 
natural cheerfulness, for on Twelfth Night 
they begged that they might be allowed 
to make merry together in the midst of 
their wretchedness. They drew their tiny 
rations of wine in advance and elected a 
king. " Having, moreover, two pounds of 
flour, we made pancakes with oil, and every 
man took a white biscuit, dipped it in the 
wine and ate it. And it seemed to us 
that we were in our own country, among 
our families and friends, and we rejoiced 
as if it was a mighty banquet, so good was 
the taste thereof. And we drew lots to 
make a king, and our master gunner was 
made king of Nova Zembla, a country 
inclosed between two seas and at least two 
hundred leagues long." Great was the 
rejoicing when the sun returned, bringing 
not only light, but hope of liberty. But 
the patience of the prisoners was severely 
tried. Intense cold prevailed till May, 
when the sight of some open water pro 
duced tremendous excitement, and many 
wished to start at once. Wiser counsels 
prevailed ; the boats were dug out, tho 
roughly repaired, and carefully stored, 
and on the 14th of June the weary but 
patient men pushed off on their return 
voyage, leaving the ship hopelessly em 
bedded in the ice. Partly by water, 
and partly by dragging the boats over 
packs of ice, they continued their jour 
ney, but toil and exposure now began 
to tell their tale. On the 20th June, 
1597, as he was looking at the little 
map of the voyage laid down by Gerard 
de Veer the chief pilot, Willem Barentz, 
on being told that another of the crew 
was very ill, said : "It seems to me 
that my life will not last much longer ; " 
and, turning round, called to Gerard to 
give him drink. After he had drunk he 
became so faint that his eyes turned in 
his head, and he died, so suddenly that 
there was no time to call the captain. 
Thus, like a soldier on the field of battle, 
died Willem Barentz, amid those Arctic 
wastes which he had been the first to 
penetrate, and which will preserve his 
name for ever. 

After innumerable difficulties and dan 
gers, the survivors reached Kola, in Lap 
land, towards the end of August, and were 
brought home in a ship commanded by 
the very Cornells Ryp who had sailed 
with them the year before. On the 26th 
of October they entered the Meuse, and on 
the 1st of November arrived at Amsterdam. 



" We had the same clothing that we wore 
in Nova Zembla, and, wearing every man 
a white fox-skin cap, we went to the 
house of Peter Hasselaer, who had been 
one of the curators of the town of Amster 
dam, charged with presiding over the 
equipment of our two vessels. We arrived 
there in the midst of general astonishment, 
for we had long passed for dead, and the 
news of our arrival had spread through 
the city, reaching at last the house of the 
prince, who was then seated at table with 
the chancellor and ambassador of the 
illustrious king of Denmark, Norway, the 
Goths and the Vandals. Having been 
brought before them, we recounted to the 
ambassador and the burgomasters the 
history of our voyage. Then each of us 
retired into his own house, except those 
who were not of the city, who lodged 
in an hostelry till we received our pay." 
Of the seventeen men, but twelve re 
turned. For the captain, Heemskerck, a 
brilliant career was reserved. He made 
many expeditions to the Indian seas. In 
1601 he fought and took a large Portu 
guese carack, richly appointed and carry 
ing seven hundred men, and brought her 
to Holland. In 1607 he sailed as admiral 
of a fleet of twenty-six ships of war, 
sent against the Spaniards by the States- 
General. On the 25th April he attacked 
the enemy under the guns of Gibraltar, 
although they were superior in numbers 
and supported by the fortress. In the 
middle of the fight his leg was carried off 
by a cannon-ball, but his wound did not 
prevent him from encouraging his men 
and keeping hold of his sword till he died. 
The Dutch achieved a complete victory. 

While Gibraltar has changed hands 
more than once, the domain of their High 
Mightinesses the States-General has been 
split into two little kingdoms, and the deeds 
of Admiral Heemskerck have been obliter 
ated by those of greater sea-captains than 
he, but the house built by Barentz, Heems 
kerck, and their followers, still remains 
on the bleak shores of Nova Zembla a 
sign that what those doughty Dutchmen 
did, they did in solid, durable fashion. 
From 1597, when Barentz set off from the 
spot where he wintered, no vessel visited 
it till the year 1871. His famous expe 
dition round the northern extremity of 
Nova Zembla stood alone, and his house 
remained unvisited for more than two hun 
dred and seventy years. But on the 1 7th 
May, 1871, Elling Karlsen, a Norwegian 
captain, who had been long engaged in 
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the North Sea tr; 

fest in a sloop o called The 

Solid. I ! the L- Haven of 

tz on the 7th of September, and on 
th. :\v. ih &gt; . idingat the I; 

of the bay. : ; to be thirty-two 

feet long by twenty linct.l, composed of 
planks one and a half inch thick, 
from fourteen to sixteen inches broad. 
The mater . idently belonged 

ship, and amongst them -were several oak 
beams. 

Round tlu&gt; re standing several 

large punc 1 1 d there were also heaps 

of reindeer, seal, bear, and walrus bones. 
The interior was precisely as represented 
in the drawing in Gerard do Veer s narra 
tive, and several articles such as the clock, 
halberd, muskets, &c. were still in their 
old places, where they had remained 
undisturbed fur nearly three centuries. 
There stood the cooking-pots over the 
great fireplace in the centre of the room ; 
the old clock against the wall ; the arms 
and tools ; the drinking- vessels ; and three 
of tha books which had helped the ice 
bound mariners through that black winter 
of 1596. One of the books was on Navi 
gation ; the second, a History of China ; 
the third, a History of the World. Swords 
and halberds were there ; pewter candle 
sticks ; scales, oft used to weigh out scanty 
rations ; a pitcher of Etruscan shape, 
beautifully engraved; a drinking-cup; and 
a flute. Taking charge of these interesting 
relics, Captain Karlsen sailed from Ice 
Haven on the llth September, made 
his way along the eastern side of Nova 
Zembla, and was met by difficulties 
similar to those which beset Barentz a 
south-west gale blowing the ice off the 
shore, until a shift to the north-east 
brought it back and surrounded the ship. 
Towards tho end of the month tho posi 
tion of The Solid became very critical, as 
the young ice was beginning to form; but, 
fortunately, a south wind set in, driving 
the ice away off shore, and on the 6th 
of October she passed through Waigatz 
Strait, having thus accomplished the cir 
cumnavigation of Nova Zembla. Never 
theless, as a well-informed writer in 
Ocean Highways pointed out at the 
time, Captain Karlsen very narrowly 
iped the fate of Barentz. On the 
mber, 1871, the adventurous 
Norwegian completed his voyage by an 
choring at Hammerfest, -where he en 
countered Mr. Lister Kay, then on his 
way to Lapland, who purchased the relics 



of Barentz, and also obtained a copy of 
C. .prun K:!i-! sen s log and chart. The 
Dutch government having expressed a 
wish for the relics, Mr. Kay, on payment 
of tho sum he himself had laid out, 
Ay ceded them to tho native land 
of the illustrious navigator. A drawing 
of these interesting memorials may be 
seen in the map-room of the Royal Geo 
graphical Society by all who feel in- 
sted in the build ra ( &gt;f that lone house, 
which fit emblem of Dutch courage in 
its higher and nobler sense yet survives 
among the Arctic snows, standing four 
square to the winds of Heaven. 
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I REMAINED in Paris, in spite of the 
rumours of a siege of the capital, while 
the Prussians were beating the French 
more and more thoroughly, d iy after day; 
perhaps not being able to believe that any 
such thing would really come to pass ; per 
haps from an irrepressible curiosity to see 
as much of the terrible game as possible, 
which combined itself with the plea of busi 
ness, and induced me to incur a foolish risk. 
My business was real and serious enough 
its nature has no bearing upon my story 
but it came to an end, for the time at 
least, like the business of everybody else 
in the doomed city; yet still I lingered, 
When, at length, I made up my mind 
that I must go, and when all doubts re 
specting the intentions of the Prussians 
had been solved by the close investment 
of Paris, I found it an exceedingly difficult 
matter to effect my departure. The exact 
features of my difficulties, the mode by 
which I overcame them, and the adven 
tures which befell me, before I found 
myself on the safe side of the " silver 
streak," have already been recounted to 
the public in detail all, save one, which I 
have strictly kept to myself until the 
present time. This discretion had for its 
motive a salutary recollection that the 
Prussians invariably received and read 
the English newspapers, and that the 
disclosure of the incidents which I am 
about to relate would inevitably have led 
to the shooting of somebody. 

Time has marched on since then, and 
nobody can now be harmed by my narrative 
of an incident which remains vividly im 
pressed upon my memory, and whose first 
feature was the close contact of 
a Prussian revolver with my ear. 
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I left Paris, then, at last, in com 
pany with three other men, whom cir 
cumstances had forced into the impru 
dence of a delay as prolonged as my 
own. Our association, and the coinci 
dences which led to it, are not worth 
recapitulation. The nationality of each 
one of us was different from that of the 
other three, and I was the only English 
man of the party, and also the oldest 
man. My chance companions were all 
under forty ; one was a Russian, another 
a Switzer, and the third, who was the 
most remarkable of the three, was an 
Italian. The circumstances which had 
thrown us together ; the exceptional 
surroundings ; and the difficulties, pro 
bably dangers, which must beset our 
path, combined with the community of 
our destination for we were all bound 
for England had brought about an easy 
intimacy among us, and each was tolerably 
familiar with the occupations and the 
objects of the others. Familiar, that is 
to say, through the information imparted 
by the individuals themselves ; not one 
possessed any collateral knowledge of 
the other. "We were certainly typical 
of our respective nationalities. Picture 
to yourself a John Bull, while still in 
the active and "not o ergrown bulk" 
period of life, and you will have as clear a 
notion of Edward Rumford, Esq. (myself), 
as you require for the purposes of my 
story. The Russian, whose name was 
Gustaf Thai, was a blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
big, phlegmatic man, whose only pro 
nounced characteristics were a love of 
cigars and a hatred of the Germans. The 
latter sentiment was not cordially shared 
by Conrad Denner, the Switzer, a brisk, 
perky person, whose impartial good sense, 
distinctly manifest in all his conversation, 
ought to have availed practically to keep 
him out of the scrape of an imprudent 
delay in Paris. He " could not see " the 
enormity of the continuation of the war 
by the Germans after Sedan, and persisted 
in mildly remarking that " a settled go 
vernment only could offer guarantees ; 
so that our entente cordiale might have 
been endangered, but for one common 
bond of union : he and Thai were both 
tremendous smokers, and Denner was 
quite destitute of tobacco in any form, 
while Thai had innumerable pockets 
stuffed with the precious commodity, and 
generously shared it with Denner. I was 
much too anxious about the manner and 
the result of our joint expedition to feel 



disposed for abstract discussion ; and my 
sentiments were participated in by the 
fourth member of our little society, the 
Italian, whose appropriate name was 
Piccolo. 

He was a short, slight, wiry little man, 
with very small and slender hands and 
feet, betraying the nervous temperament; 
a head remarkably large in proportion 
to his figure, with a sallow complexion, 
restless black eyes, thin features, and a 
quantity of straight, dry, lustreless black 
hair. Piccolo attracted my attention par 
ticularly, for two reasons. One of them 
was, that I knew nothing at all about the 
Italians ; I had never had any business 
or social relations with the nation. The 
other, that he was much more preoccupied 
and apprehensive than the rest of us, 
though the exigencies of the position were 
precisely the same for each and all, and 
there was nothing about the man to make 
me suspect him of cowardice. 

It will be evident enough that we had 
time and opportunity for the cultivation 
of our chance acquaintance with each 
other, when I explain that we had only 
accomplished the distance that divides 
Versailles from Paris most famous and 
suggestive of all suburban roads and had 
just entered the Prussian lines, when the 
encounter between a Prussian revolver and 
myself, to which I have already alluded, 
took place. We were suddenly surrounded 
by a crowd of Prussian soldiery; our horses 
heads were seized, our coachman was un 
ceremoniously hauled down from his seat, 
and his place taken by a Prussian, cuiras 
sier. Not a word of reply was vouchsafed 
by an ill-looking, steel-helmeted ruffian, 
in command of the attacking party, 
to the questions and remonstrances ad 
dressed to him, in German (which I 
do not speak, and of which the Italian, 
Piccolo, was likewise ignorant), con 
cerning this extraordinary outrage, by 
Thai and Denner. It was exceedingly 
alarming ; for, though we were all en 
regie, and each was provided with proofs 
of his identity and his nationality, the 
Prussians were evidently on the look-out 
for some " suspected " persons, for whom 
they had mistaken us, and errors of that 
sort had, just then, but small chance of 
rectification during the lifetime of their 
victims. It was unpleasantly borne in upon 
my mind, as two brothers-iu-arms of the 
cuirassier upon the coach-box took their 
places, one on each side of the carriage, 
and severally levelled their revolvers at 
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myself and Piccolo, that the probable 
elucidation of this blunder would be, our 
all being shot first and rehabilitated after 
wards. A word of command was given, 
the horses h&lt;-ads were turned in a la 
dir and the carriage, changed thus 

ideuly into an ambulatory prison, was 
driven rapidly away, followed by an e.- 
of eight en ; , including our sur- 

veillants at rli sides. A brief backward 
glance showed me the unlucky coachman, 
whose "permit" was perfectly valid, being 
hustled away, blindfolded, in an opposite 
direction. 

I had no knowledge of the official pur 
lieus of Versailles ; but I guessed rightly 
that the building, under whose porte- 
cochere we presently drove, was the Pre 
fecture of Police. In a few minutes \ve 
found ourselves in the presence of a number 
of stern, and, for the most part, spectacled 
German personages, some military, others 
civil, and undergoing an interrogatory of 
the closest kind, pursued in a tone of 
needless harshness and insulting suspicion. 
Our papers were demanded and critically 
examined ; we were questioned about all 
our movements and actions for so many 
days back, that I at once declared myself 
incapable of giving an account, which could 
be reasonably exacted only from a gaoler 
concerning a prisoner. I had not taken 
myself into custody, and I could not 
proces-verbalise myself after the required 
fashion. I hardly know how the others 
got through their troubles; my British 
blood was up, and I fumed with anger. It 
was useless, of course; the last subject with 
which our captors concerned themselves 
was our opinion of their proceedings. One 
thing only was clear to me ; they had mis- 
takrii us for some other persons, whom 
they wanted for some reason to arrest, 
and they were not yet satisfied that they 
were in error. When at length the vain 
and vexatious examination came to an 
end, we were inarched out of the presence 
of our evidently puzzled questioners, having 
endeavoured, without any result, to obtain 
information as to the motive of our an 
or the probable period of our detention ; and 
were conducted to a sort of outbuilding, 
consisting of a vast nagged hall, with an 
antechamber, and a narrow and dirty vesti 
bule. A more uninviting apartment, than 
that in which it was evident we were to 
pass, at least, one night, it had never been 
my fate to enter ; and I could not repress 
a shudder of anticipatory disgust at the 
sight of the dirty mattresses and still 



dirtier blankets which, piled up under the 
lofty turret, window at the farther end of 
the hall its filthy ilags were not covered 
by even a scrap of matting were, mani 
festly, to form our beds. A few logs of 
damp wood smouldered cheerlessly upon 
the huge open stone hearth ; and a rough 
deal table, a few battered wooden benches, 
a couple of clumsy chairs, and a barrack- 
room rack, nailed against the wall, com 
pleted the list of the furniture of this 
dismal den, with one incongruous addition. 
This was a large looking-glass, oval-shaped, 
in a tarnished gilt frame, which was sus 
pended, sloping slightly forwards, on the 
wall to the right of the open fireplace, and 
in the immediate vicinity of an iron gas- 
jet, with a crank, or elbow, which jutted 
out from the jamb of the heavy mantel 
piece. 

After my first discontented survey of 
our dreary quarters, I looked at this queer 
object, and wondered who were the per 
sons, susceptible of a regard for appear 
ances, in the habit of making their toilet 
by the aid of this mirror, with the handy 
tap of light turned on. It was the more sug 
gestive, as there were no toilet appliances 
of any description in the apartment ; and 
I may as well mention here, that the only 
substitutes for such necessaries supplied 
to us during our detention were a stable- 
pail full of cold water and a couple of 
huckaback towels. In the antechamber 
a mere stone lobby, with a high barred 
window far up in the wall a couple of 
greasy-looking men, in coarse uniforms, 
sat writing something, on official " forms," 
at a rickety table. We had time for only 
a passing glance at their tow-like heads 
and stumpy, dirty hands, adorned with 
the thick forefinger rings, which I regard 
with a special aversion, for we were hur 
ried into the hall, and presently locked in, 
in a very summary manner. The next 
moment the tread of a sentry outside the 
door certified convincingly, by its horrid, 
remorseless regularity, to the fact of our 
safe imprisonment. 

The circumstances of the case were 
highly exasperating, and the wretchedness 
of our position was indisputable ; but, after 
the first fury of our wrath had calmed 
down, three out of the four of as were 
agreed, that we should need no more 
heroic quality than patience to enable us 
to pull through. As they had not shot 
us in the first instance, our captors could 
not have any reason or excuse for shoot 
ing us now, so that there was no ground 
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for actual fear. All our statements were 
true ; the journey, which had had this in 
auspicious beginning, was a bona fide one. 
To make our prison comfortable was im 
possible ; the best we could accomplish 
was to set its discomfort at defiance and 
assume the virtue of cheerfulness, if we 
had it not. A coarse and scanty meal- 
served to us with as much civility as 
might have been considered appropriate 
to the feeding of pigs did not do much to 
help us in this way ; but Thai and Denner 
fell back on the resources of the tobacco, 
of which our captors had, strange to say, 
not deprived the Russian. I don t smoke ; 
and so I sought distraction from the 
weariness of our common calamity in 
cheering up Piccolo. The Italian had 
been singularly upset and nervous during 
the interrogatory we had undergone, 
though his portion of it had been briefer 
and less severe than that of any one 
of us ; and, when we were locked up 
and left to our own devices, his silent 
depression formed a marked contrast to 
the outspoken and indignant complaints 
in which Denner, Thai, and myself in 
dulged. 

I need not dwell upon the physical 
miseries of our first night of imprison 
ment. I believe they did not materially 
interfere with the sleep of Thai, Denner, 
and myself, but Piccolo presented a dis 
tressing spectacle when I observed him 
in the morning, sitting ruefully on the 
side of his mattress, which was laid 
down alongside the wall opposite to the 
fireplace, and exactly facing the mirror to 
which I have alluded. His sallow com 
plexion had assumed a greenish tint ; his 
black eyes, so keen and bright when we 
started yesterday, were dim and sunken ; 
and the brown thin nervous hands, with 
which he grasped the mattress on either 
side of him, were visibly trembling. He 
did not look at me ; his fixed, troubled gaze 
seemed to see nothing. Thai and Denner, 
who had placed their respective mattresses 
at opposite corners of the upper end of the 
hall, were still sleeping when I turned 
out. I became immediately aware that 
the sentinel on duty was watching my 
proceedings through a grating in the 
door, through which we could be in 
spected, or fired upon, with equal con 
venience. The fact caused me, however, 
no uneasiness, and having put on a por 
tion of my clothing I crossed the room 
to Piccolo s side, and asked him, in 
English, if he was ill. 



He looked up at me, and, to my in 
describable embarrassment, I saw his lips 
quiver and tears run down his cheeks. 

"For Heaven s sake, rouse yourself," I 
said to him, " and tell me what s the 
matter with you. Are you ill ? " 

" Can he hear as well as see ? " said 
Piccolo, with a slight movement of his 
head, which indicated the watching sen 
tinel. 

"I don t know; let us try. Sentry ! " 
I called aloud, in English. 

The grating in the door was pulled back 
from the outside, and the gap was filled 
by a flat ruddy face, with light stupid 
eyes. The mouth in the face opened, and 
emitted a monosyllabic grunt. 

"This gentleman is ill," I said, "and 
requires attendance. Send some one 
here." 

The face silently disappeared, the 
grating was slapped to, and we heard 
a guttural murmuring of voices in the 
stone lobby. Piccolo looked still more 
ill and wretched, as he whispered, in the 
lowest tones, " Unless we find he does not 
understand English, I dare not speak." 

I was astonished and alarmed. What 
had the Italian to say to-day, that had 
not had equal importance yesterday ? In 
what could his position differ from that 
of any of us ? Or, was he really a poor 
creature, of pitiable weakness, whose 
courage had failed him under circum 
stances which, though highly vexatious, 
I could not now regard as perilous ? 

I had hardly time to ask myself these 
questions, when the door opened noisily 
to admit a short stout man, in uniform of 
course, but of unmarfcial appearance, and 
whose face had rather a prepossessing ex 
pression. This person advanced towards 
me and addressed me. 

" The sentry does not understand your 
language," he said. " What is it you said 
to him ? The ordinary service will arrive 
presently. If you need any other, I am a 
doctor." 

I thanked him, and explained that I 
had found my fellow-traveller and fellow- 
prisoner ill, as I thought, and he imme 
diately turned his attention to Piccolo, 
whose appearance was truly deplorable, 
and who was by this time shaking like a 
man in an ague fit. 

" He has a touch of fever," said the 
German doctor, abruptly. "Let his bed 
be placed near the fireplace, and keep 
him in it. I will order a fire to be lighted, 
and send him some quinine." 
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"I hope," I said, " w I be 
. Some unaccountable mis- 
" 

I know nothing at all :i,liout i: 
1 the doctor, raising hi in pr-ivrap- 

torv iction of the 81 

not my business ; tliis is. There is t 
!y wrong with jour friend." 

JIc .1 at us all, with a look which 

too ;-y feature of the sc 

:!y, and wont out, being met 
in the do .nvay by the same persons 
private soldiers who had brought us our 
rations on the preceding evening. Not a 
word had exchanged between 

Piccolo and myself, and I now made him 
lie down again, and covered him with an 
additional blanket. The men lighted the 
fire, flung a heap of logs into a corner, 
rolled up the three mattresses Thai 
and I) ng turned out on their 

entrance and brought in materials for a 
morning meal, on a very frugal scale. 
The dry black bread, and the half-cold 
muddy coffee, were most uninviting, but 
we philosophically swallowed them ; we 
three, I mean, for Piccolo merely lay with 
his head hidden under a blanket, and 
moaned. In a few minutes the door once 
more opened, and gave admittance to the 
same individual who had inducted us into 
our dreary quarters the day before. He 
informed us in few words, and with as 
much severity and discourtesy as it was 
possible to put into them, that we were 
to be again " int -ed" in the after 

noon, but that in the meantime our port 
manteaus should be restored to us, and that 
we should be permitted to take exercise in 
the courtyard, at the ivar of the building. 
We received this information in silence, 
and each bowed formally to the speaker, 
who left the room as abruptly as he had 
entered it. 

"Interrogated again!" said Denner. 
"Wh.it s the meaning of that? We 
have told them all there i.s to tell ; and, 
unless they re turning us into hostages for 
some inconceivable reason, it s impossible 
to guess what they re at." 

" It s a good thing we arc to be given 
even the freedom of the stone yard, espe 
cially as, I suppose, we may have a smoke 
re," said Thai, who accommodated him 
self to circumstances with admirable readi 
ness. Then they looked after poor Piccolo 
a little, but , or pretended to be, 

drowsy, and they seemed to arrive at the 
t conclusion that the weak and suffer 
ing Italian was my special charge. I could 



make him out. That his condition was 

one nuirh more of mental than bodily 

! convinced ; but I could not 

ind the inter he mani- 

.-d to be alone with ji 

" ( m to go out, and do you stay 

with me," ho whispered; and accordingly, 
when one of the men from outside 
o conduct us to the inner court, 
h was to be our exercise-ground, I de 
clined to go out, averring that our corn- 
ion was too ill to be left. When we 
were alone, I seated myself beside the 
mattress on which Piccolo lay, and, having 
assured him that the sentinel whose re 
gular tramp on the stone flooring outside 
the door was periodically remitted to enable 
him to survey us through the grating 
could not understand English, even if he 
could hear what we said, I begged him to 
explain himself in that language, which was 
equally foreign with French to him, while 
his native tongue was incomprehensible 
to me. He looked up at me with hag 
gard eyes, and, making a strong effort to 
repress the nervous trembling which 
shook him from head to foot, he said, 
eagerly, in a low voice, and, to my great 
surprise, in French : 

" No, no, I must speak freely, and I 
cannot in a foreign language. I have a 
confession to make, as well as a revelation, 
and I must make them, in my own tongue. 
I am not an Italian ; my name is not 
Piccolo ; I am not a photographic artist 
returning to my employers in England 
after winding up the affairs of an agency 
here, rendered useless by the war." Such 
were the supposed facts concerning Piccolo 
which we three had been informed of, and 
believed. "Nothing that you were told 
about me, when I made your acquaintance, 
with the ulterior object of leaving Paris in 
your company, is true." 

"Indeed," I said, sternly enough ; "and 
I suppose to this deception which yon have 
practised, whatever may be its motive, we 
owe our vexatious detention, which might 
have been dangerous. There s nothing to 
be found out about any of us, except 
you." 

" Might have been dangerous ! " he re 
peated, taking no note of my concluding 
words. " Is dangerous, you should say ; 
horribly, hopelessly dangerous. I have 
brought you all into a snare. It is pose* 
that yon may get out of it ; it is impossible 
that I should. Let me tell you all at once, 
that you may consider whether there is a 
way of escape for you." 
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WONDERFUL SIGHTS IN THE 
ORANGE DAYS* 

NOT that the Prince of Orange went to 
see them, either when he was a Dutch 
bachelor, or when he became King William 
the Third of England, with Queen Mary 
for his consort. But although he did not, 
many of his newly accepted subjects did, 
especially in London. It was a time when 
indoor amusements were neither very 
varied nor very refined ; when newspapers 
and magazines were all but unknown ; 
when science and art had not much to 
show to the public ; when lectures were 
few, and for the few ; concert-rooms almost 
equally so, and theatres small in number 
and in size. The people had to pick up 
amusement as they best could ; and as 
the intellectual and the beautiful did not 
come much within their reach, they took 
refuge in the marvellous, which always 
has been, and probably will continue to 
be, attractive to the uncultivated. Hence 
the prevalence of fairs, such as "Bartho 
lomew Fair and May Fair, in which 
wonderful exhibitions were sure to take 
the lead. It was also a custom in those 
days (somewhat less than two centuries 
back) to hire a room at a tavern, and be 
content with such small audiences as the 
room would hold, to see some lusus 
naturse real or made up, as the case 
might be. The taverns around Smithfield, 
and the taverns and coffee-houses near 
Charing-cross, were much given to this 
kind of enterprise. 

Old Dryasdust collectors have preserved 
copies of the handbills issued by the 
exhibitors of such sensationalisms (as they 
would perhaps now be called) ; and from 
one such collection we propose to pick out 
a few bits, as samples of the whole. 

Here is a Dwarf to begin with, having 
something in addition to ordinary dwarf- 
like merits. 

"This is to give notice to all Gentlemen, 
Ladies, and other Admirers of Curiosities, 
that there is lately arriv d from France, a 
Man Six and Forty years old. One Foot 
Nine Inches high, Yet fathoms Six Foot 
Four Inches with his Arms. He walks 



* The materials for this article, as mentioned in 
the text, have been taken directly from one of the 
collections of hand-bills : viz., the British Museum 
collection. We may here remark that, so far as con 
cerns the chief fair (not including May Fair and 
other localities), the subject is admirably treated 
in Mr. Henry Morley s volume on "Bartholomew 
Fair," not only " as full as a nut," but as pleasant 
in flavour. 



naturally upon his hands, raising his Body 
one foot four inches off the Ground ; jumps 
upon a Table near Three foot high with 
one Hand, and leaps off without making 
use of any Thing but his Hands, or letting 
his Body touch the Grouud. He shows 
some part of Military Exercise on his 
Hands, as well as if he stood upon his 
Legs. He will go to any Gentleman s 
house if required ; and is now to be seen 
at the Charing Cross Coffee House, the 
corner of Spring Gardens." 

This long-armed athletic dwarf had a 
rival, who, like him, put in a claim for 
notice, as possessing attractions in addition 
to that of being shorter than the average 
of his fellow men : 

" These are to give notice to all Persons 
of Quality and others, that there is newly 
come to this place a Little Scotch Man, 
which hath been admir d by all that hath 
yet seen him, he being but Two Foot and 
Six Inches high, and is near upon Sixty 
Years of Age. He was marry d several 
years, and had Issue by his Wife two 
Sons, one of which is with him now. He 
Sings and Dances with his son ; and has 
had the Honour to be shewn before 
several Persons of Note at their own 
Houses, as far as they have yet travell d. 
He formerly kept a Writing School ; and 
discourses of the Scriptures and of many 
eminent Histories very wisely; and gives 
great Satisfaction to all Spectators. He 
is to be seen at the lower end of Brookfield 
Market, near the Market House." 

The competition between rival exhibitors 
of dwarfs, each claiming for his own par 
ticular dwarf merits superior to all others, 
is amusingly shown in the following : 

" At the Hart s Horn Inn, in Pie Corner, 
during the time of Bartholomew Fair, will 
be seen a Little Farey Woman, lately come 
from Italy, being but Two Foot Two Inches 
high, the shortest that ever was seen in 
England, and no ways Deform d, as the 
other two Women are that are carried 
about the streets in Boxes from House to 
House for some time past; this being 
Thirteen Inches Shorter than either of 
them." 

Giants are seldom far off, when Dwarfs 
are appealing for public favour : 

" The Gyant, or the Miracle of Nature : 
Being that so much admir d Young Man, 
aged Nineteen Years last June. Born in 
Ireland, of such a prodigious Height and 
Bigness, and every way proportionable, the 
like hath not been seen since the Memory 
of Man. He hath been several times shown 
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at Court, and His Majesty was pleas d to 
walk under his Ana; lie is grown very 
much since, ho n:&gt;sv : Ten Foot and 

: Half, K.-itlmr.u s near Ki ^ht Foot, Spans 

;een In. n&lt;l is heliev d to be as 

big as one of the Gyants in Guildhall. He 

bo be seen ;it tin- sign of the Catherine 
Wheel in South \vark Squ. 

A deficiency of i^udsand arms, logs and 
feet, has always lire n considered a great 
attraction in these exhibited phenomena; 
and the public taste in this direction was 
amply supplied at the period now under 
notice. Here is a rare fellow, a dwarf in 
addition to his other merits : 

" The famous Matthew Buckinger is 
come to this City of London, and is to be 
seen at the corner house of Great Suffolk 
Siivct. near ("naring Cross. The wonderful 
Little Man, who is but Twenty Nine Inches 
high, born without Hands, Feet, or Thighs, 
performs such wonders, the like never done 
by any one but himself. He plays on the 
Hautboy, and has improved himself in 
playing on the Strange Flute in consort 
\\ith the Bagpipe, Dulcimer, and Trumpet. 
He is also famous at Writing, Drawing of 
Coats of Arms and Pictures to the Life, 
with a pen. He also plays at Cards and 
Dice, and performs tricks with Cups and 
Balls, after a more extraordinary and 
surprising manner than ever yet shoAvn ; 
and his playing at Skittles is most 
admirable. All these being done Avithout 
Hands makes all that see him say he is the 
only Artist in the World. He likewise 
dances a Horn Pipe, as well as any Man 
with Legs." 

We should certainly like to see a second 
Matthew Buckinger, especially if he plays 
four musical instruments " in consort " at 
once. 

In some respects similar to him was 
another wonder-worker, who, if we judge 
from the language of the announcement, 
must have been of earlier date. He was 

" In height but Three Foote, had never 
a good Foote, nor any Knee at all, and yet 
would he daunce a Galliard ; he hadde no 
Armes, but a Stumpe to theelbowe or little 
more on the riirht side, on the Avhich, 
Singing, he would dance :; Cup, and after 
tosse it three or four times, and every 
time receive the same on the sayde 
Stumpe ; he Avould shooto an arrow n 
to the Marke, flourish Avith a rapier. 
throw a bowl, hcate with a hammer, hew 
with an a.ve, sound a trumpet, and drinke 
ry day t-n (|u;uts of the !&gt;ecre if 

he could get it." 



This latter " if " is capital. 

ill another of these handless and arm- 
pie : 

"This is to certify all Gentlemen and 
Ladies and other curious enquirers into 
the Miracles of Nature and Art, that he 
is come to this place what may justly be 
reckon d the Kighth Wonder of the World. 
A Yoiing .Man about the Twenty-four 
Year of his Age, who (though he was 
born without Armes) performs all manner 
of Martial Exercises with his Feet ; In 
the first place he beats the Drum, and 
sounds the Trumpet, at one and the same 
time ; he flourishes colours, plays at Back 
sword, charges and fires a Pistol ; he 
plays at Cards and Dice, and can also 
comb his Head and shave his Beard ; he 
uses a Fork at Meat ; he will take a Glass 
in one foot and a Bottle in the other, 
and BO fill the Class and genteelly drink a 
Health to the company ; Moreover he can 
thread a Needle, Embroider, and play 
upon several sorts of Musick." 

And, to show that these marvels were 
not all confined to one sex, here is a 
further example : 

" These are to give notice to all Gen 
tlemen and others, that here is newly 
come to this place a High German Woman, 
that has neither Hands nor Feet ; yet she 
performs a Hundred several things to 
admiration, viz., she Sews, threads the 
needle as quick as any one can with 
Hands ; cuts out Flowers ; Writes very 
well ; Spins as fine thread as any Woman 
can do ; she charges and discharges with 
Pistol or Carbine as quick as any Man 
can do ; she makes Bone Lace of All 
Sorts. Several other things might be 
mentioned, which for brevity is omitted." 

If it be a merit to have feAver limbs 
than other people, so (it Avould appear) is 
a deficiency of bones generally ; as we 
learn from the following announcement, 
in Avhich punctuation is dispensed Avith 
altogether : 

" At Mr Groomes at the Sign of Shoe 
and Slap neer the Hospital Gate in West 
Smithfield is to bo seen the Wonder of 
Nature viz A Girl about Fifteen Years 
of Age and not much above Eighteen 
Inches long having never a perfect Bone 
in any part of her only the Head Yet 
She has all her Senses to admiration 
and Discourses R very well Sings 

and Whistles and all verv pleasant to 
hear." 

This phenomenon) AVC are further told, 
shed her tcetii seven several times; pos- 
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sibly (though we do not see how) this 
made all the bones in her body imperfect. 

Equally attractive, we presume, must 
have been a phenomenon whose wrists and 
other joints were a good deal out of the 
common : 

" At Young Man s Coffee House, Charing 
Cross, a Little Man Fifty Years of Age, 
Two Feet Nine inches high, and the 
Father of Eight Children ; born without 
any joints in his Wrists, and notwith 
standing has the use of both Hands to 
great Perfection ; his feet are double 
jointed, a,nd he has two Pan-bones to each 
Knee. He performs the Beat of a Drum 
to a very surprising degree, and Sings 
with a good Voice at the same time. 
When he sleeps, he puts his Head between 
his two feet to rest on by way of a Pillow, 
and his great Toes one in each Ear." 

A pretty figure he must have looked 
when sleeping, if we understand this 
description aright. 

Another aspirant for public favour was 
distinguished by attenuation or leanness, 
and also by the characteristic of being a 
Fairy Child. The belief in Fairy Children 
has so nearly died out even among the 
most ignorant rustics that we have to 
rummage up a little, in order to find out 
what the designation means or meant. 
Be it known, then, that there are some 
kinds of fairies, or elves, prone to mischief, 
even to the extent of stealing away young 
children from their cradles, and substi 
tuting changelings for them ; the change 
ling bears some resemblance to the stolen 
infant, but is, nevertheless, an ugly little 
creature, and seldom thrives. Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, founded one of his 
ballads on a legend of an infant who was 
carried from her cradle to Fairyland, 
whence she returned to her parents in the 
course of a few years. Now we will go to 
our exhibited phenomenon : 

" A Changeling Child to be seen the 
next door to the Black Raven in West 
Smithfield, during the time of the Fair, 
being a living skeleton, taken by a Vene 
tian Galley from a Turkish vessel in the 
Archipelago. This is a Fairy Child, sup 
posed to be born of Hungarian parents, 
but chang d in the nursing ; Aged nine 
Years and more, not exceeding a Foot and 
a half high. The legs, thighs, and arms 
so very shrivel d that they scarce exceed 
the bigness of a man s thumb, and the 
face no bigger than the Palra of one s 
Hand ; and seems so grave and solid as if 
it were Threescore Years old. You may 



see the whole Anatomy by setting it 
against the sun. It never speaks ; and 
when Passion moves it, then it cries like a 
Cat ; it has no teeth, but is the most 
voracious and hungry creature in the 
world, devouring more victuals than the 
stoutest man in England." 

This, we presume, was not the pretty 
infant taken out of the cradle by the 
Fairies, but the ugly infant put into it as 
a substitute. Poor thing ! it would hardly 
have sung, " If I be I, as I do hope I be ; " 
for it would rather have been the alter ego, 
if it had any choice in the matter. 

Another Fairy (male) positively declared 
himself, or was declared by his exhibitors, 
to be something like a century and a half 
old: 

" In Bridges Street in Co vent Garden, 
over against the Rose Tavern, is to be 
seen a Living Fairy, supposed to be a 
Hundred and Fifty Years old ; his Face 
being no bigger than a child s of a month ; 
was found Sixty Years Ago ; look d as 
old then as he does now. His Head being 
a great piece of curiosity, having no skull, 
with several Imperfections worthy your 
observation." 

No question that a very little old man 
without a skull must have been a " curious 
imperfection," 

Boys covered with a very un-boylike 
integument were not unknown : 

" Now to be seen at any Hour of the 
Day at Mr. William Barton s, a Milliner, 
next door to His Royal Highness Coffee 
House at Charing Cross, a Monster Child, 
born in the kingdom of Naples, about Ten 
Years of age, the like whereof was never 
seen in the World. He hath a very sharp 
Eye, a good comely Face and Neck, and no 
unusual colour ; yet from the Neck to the 
Feet is his Body covered all over with 
Scales like unto a Fish, and somewhat 
Hairy like a Sea Monster ; the inside of 
his Hands and the bottom of his Feet are 
white, like unto the Shells of a Sea 
Tortoise ; he speaks Italian, French, and 
Low Dutch, to the Admiration of the 
Spectators." 

Exchange fish scales for hedgehog 
quills, and we have the following : 

"To be seen by one or more (in so 
decent a manner that Ladies may have 
the opportunity of seeing so great a 
Cariosity as well as Gentlemen) with 
out loss of time, at the sign of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, over against the 
Opera House in the Haymarket, a Curiosity 
which exceeds everything that was ever 
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M or heard of ; being 1 a fresh lively 
con &lt;1. jiist cn?nc from Suffolk, who 

is over liis Body with Bri 

like a .as hard as Horn, which 

shoot i 

These abnormal births have always been 
objects of wondering attraction to the 
more ignorant class of sightseers ; and 
proofs are not Mg of the existence of 

such a taste among persons who would 
be very much offended at being called 
ignorant. A child, for instance, with an 
enormous head : 

"At the next door to the sign of the 
Greyhound in Smithfield is to be seen 
(by he: g Order) a wonderful & 

miraculous sight, a man child which was 
born in Guernsey, being but Thirty 
months old, with a prodigious big Head 
being above a Yard about." 

The poor little creature, who was thus 
so greatly honoured by being exhibited at 
the " order " of her Majesty (presumably 
Queen Mary, Consort of William the 
Third) was in all probability a victim of 
hydrocephalus. There was another marvel 
that must speak for itself, as it goes 
far beyond the poor limits of ordinary 
language : 

" Over against the Mews Gate at 
Charing Cross, is to be seen a Strange 
Monster Creature that was taken in the 
Woods in the Desarts of Ethiopia, in 
Prester Johns Country, in the remotest 
parts of Africa, being brought from Cap 
Bon Kspcrance alias Cape of Good Hope, 
from her Head downwards she resembles 
Humane Nature, with a long Monstrous 
Head, no such Creature was ever seen in 
this part of the World before, she showing 
many Strange and wonderful Actions 
which give great satisfaction to all that 
ever did see her." 

On what ground this satisfaction was 
felt, we are left to infer as best we may. 
In companionship with this wonderful 
creature Avas 

"A .strange Monster Creature brought 
from the Coast of Brazil, having a Head 
like a Child, Legs and Arms very wonder 
ful, with a long face like a Serpent, 
wherewith he feeds himself as an Elephant 
doth with his Trunk." 

This is a poser; a head like a child, 
a face like a serpent, and feeding like an 
it the combination may be handed 
over to Lord Dundreary to solve. 

child appears to have been a sort 
of Ursa Minor, a little of the bear with a 
little of the boy. The announcement of 



the Exhibition is worthy of note, not so 
much on its own account, as for the insight 
it L ito the condition and occupa 

tion at that time of a district now one of 
the most fashionable at the West-end of 
London : 

"Near Hyde Park Corner, during the 
time 0-. Fair, near the sheep pens 

over against Mr. I enkithman s booth, is 
to be seen the Wonder of the World in 
Nature, being a Mail child born with a 
Bear growing on his Back alive, to the 
great admiration of all Spectators, having 
been shown before most of the Nobles of 
the Land." 

Here is a man turned savage, one of the 
Wild Men who have, from time to time, 
appealed to the wonderment of an admir 
ing public : 

" At the Ram s Head, Fenchurch Street, 
the Bold Grimace Spaniard, supposed to 
have been taken out of his cradle when 
an Infant by some Savage Beast, and won 
derfully preserved Fifteen Tears among 
wild creatures in the mountains Till some 
Comedians accidentally passed through 
those parts, pursued him to a cave, 
caught him in a net, and took him to 
Spain, Italy, &c. He lolls out his tongue 
a foot long ; turns his eyes in and out at 
the same time ; contracts his face as small 
as an apple : stretches his mouth six 
inches, and turns it into the shape of a 
Bird s Beak, and his eyes like to an Owl s ; 
turns his Mouth into the form of a Hat 
cock d up three ways, and also frames it 
into the manner of a four-square buckle ; 
licks his Xose with his Tongue, like a 
Cow; rolls one Eyebrow two inches up, 
the other two inches down ; changes his 
face to such an astonishing degree as to 
appear like a Corpse long buried ; sings 
wonderfully fine, and accompanies his 
Voice with a Thorough Base on the 
Lute." 

It is evident that this would-be Caliban 
was simply an ugly fellow, who had drilled 
himself as a Contortionist, with the un 
wonted addition of singing and playing. 

One of the marvels we should not have 
considered " very pleasant and merry " to 
look at, had we not the authority of the 
exhibitor to that effect : 

" There is to be seen at the York Minster, 
by Holborn Bars, the Wonder of the Age, 
lately come from the West of England : 
Woman about Thirty-five Years of age, 
alive, having two Heads one abov ! ier, 

the upper Face smooth ; she has no Fingers 
nor Toes, yet can dress and undress, knit, 
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soe, read, sing, and do several sorts of 
Work ; very Pleasant and Merry in her 
Behaviour, and gives an Intire Satisfaction 
to all that ever see her." 

At the George, " against the steps of 
Upper More Fields," was a "Man-Tiger, 
taking a glass of ale in his hand, like a 
Christian, and drinking it, and also play 
ing at quarter-staff." And in the same 
show, "the Hand of a Sea Monster, 
nothing more of him, but said to be 
Seventy feet long, and weigh at least fifty 
tons ; the upper part like a Man, the 
lower like a Fish." Black Princes were 
among the attractions of the day. One, 
to be seen at the Golden Lion, in Smith- 
field, for Twopence, was " The full Black 
called the Indian King, who was betrayed 
on board of a pyrate, and sold in Jamaica 
as a slave." Another was " Prince Giolo, 
Son to the King Moangis in Gilolo ; " he 
was sailing to a neighbouring island, to 
see his sister married to the prince of that 
island ; they were wrecked ; a barbarous 
chief took the princess to wife, and sold 
the prince into slavery, whence, after 
many adventures, he found his wav to 
England, and exhibited at " The Blew 
Boar s Head in Fleet Street." 

One more, which we may believe if 
we like.- At the Golden Lion, near the 
Maypole in the Strand, was a boy from 
Finland, born with the Latin inscription 
" Deus Meus " on the right eye, and the 
same words in Hebrew on the left eye. 
" He has been seen by most of the Kings 
and Princes of Europe, who all look upon 
him to be the only "Wonder of the present 
Age." 

A SILENT WITNESS. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 

AUTHOR OF "BLACK SHEEP," "CASTAWAY," "THE YELLOW 
FLAG," &c. &c. 



BOOK III. CHAPTER X. A STEP ON THE 
GRAVEL WALK. 

THE information which Clement Burton 
had obtained about George Heath was, in 
the main, correct. The ex-bank-manager 
had returned to England, and had settled 
down in the little cottage at Loddonford 
erst inhabited by Studley, and the scene 
of Walter Danby s fate. He was ill, too, 
as gossips had said; but his illness was 
of a character which they did not dream 
of, and of an intensity of which they had 
no idea. He kept himself solitary and 
secluded, and allowed himself to be seen 



by none. Had any one had such oppor 
tunity, they would have said that he was 
mad ; and they would not have been far 
off the truth. 

Day after day he spent in the silent, lone 
some cottage, surrounded by the ghastly 
garden more rank, more neglected, more 
jungle-like than ever. He never left it, he 
never passed through the gate. Something 
was there that had a horrible fascination for 
him the pond ! It was visible from the 
house, or rather its outline was so marked 
by a break in the coarse vegetation that, 
standing at the windows, he could tell 
exactly where it was. He passed the 
greater part of his time at those win 
dows ; he could not tear himself away 
from them. He would stand there for 
hours together, his teeth set, his hands 
tightly clasped, so that the nails dug into 
the palms, motionless, and watching only 
watching. Sometimes, in his feverish state, 
he would notice that the birds would acci 
dentally pause in their flight and hover 
round the spot. Something, he thought, 
must have attracted their attention ; the 
body must have risen to the surface. It 
was of his crime and its discovery that 
the great solemn rooks were telling each 
other in discordant cawings, as they started 
on their homeward flight. It was bad to 
hear in the daytime, but it was worse at 
night ; for the nights were passed in fitful 
dreams, from which he would wake sweat- 
bedabbled and trembling ; dreams in which 
all the events of that fearful day would 
pass in review before him ; where he saw 
the bright, handsome boy bound to the 
chair helpless, with a certain knowledge 
of his doom, but yet brave and defiant ; 
where he felt himself again staggering 
towards the pond, and once more saw the 
slow, broad ripple, like a sullen smile, 
spread over the face of the stagnant 
water which concealed the dead. But 
there was a dream which was even worse 
than these a dream, in which he seemed 
to recognise that all the events of that 
dreadful day were but themselves the 
figment of a dream to wake to the stern 
reality of what was agony indeed. 

Strange how the memory of the murder 
of that handsome, fair-haired boy clung to 
and haunted the murderer, when other 
crimes of equal magnitude never gave him 
an uneasy moment. He had passed years 
of his life in the house, and from time to 
time had been in the very room where the 
old banker had pleaded to him for his life, 
and died by his hand ; he had paid his 
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court to his victim s niece, by whom 
tin- dead man s memory was religiously 
cherished, and h;ul almost succeeded in 
securing her for his wife, without com 
punction and without remorse. But these 
things never troubled him one jot; while 
the death of Danby was for ever before 
his eyes, and the pond and its contents 
rcised over him a terrible spell. 
11 he could have spoken to anyone about 
it if he could have told what he suffered, 
and talked of the fascination under which 
he lay it would have been some relief ; 
he felt that, but he knew its impossibility. 
There was but one man in the world to 
whom he could have opened his mouth 
his old associate Studley; and he was 
dead. Heath knew that ; he had seen the 
account of the captain s accident, and its 
result, in the newspaper, and, at first, had 
experienced a sensation of relief to think 
that the one man who shared with him 
the knowledge of the crime was silenced 
for ever, and there was no possibility now 
of the confidence being broken. But that 
feeling soon passed away, and to it suc 
ceeded an inexplicable terror. He would 
have given anything that his old accom 
plice had lived; anything to have had 
him there to talk to, and to consult with, 
to rouse him up and fortify him, no matter 
how deceptively, to break into the hell of 
gloom and silence, in which his days and 
nights were passed. It was not to be. 
Studley was gone, and he-, though a much 
younger man, would follow soon he 
knew that, he felt it ; his nerves were 
shattered, his health was breaking down, 
and the end was at hand. 

It was night ; the night when, in the 
quiet Bloomsbury lodging, the newly- 
arrived nurse sat expecting the return of 
her patient. Deep, dead silence, broken 
now and again by the staggering footstep, 
or the hiccnping song of some roisterer 
rolling homeward from the taverns, reigned 
over the village of Loddonf ord ; deeper, more 
dead than anywhere else, was the silence 
in the jungle-like garden of the cottage. 
Sitting at the open window of the room 
in which Danby had met his death -\ 
George Heath, his head resting on his 
hand, his eyes fixed straight before him ; 
an early moon had risen, and its pale wan 
gleam was shining over the accursed spot, 
where, as he knew, lay the pond. The 
fascination of that spot for him seemed 
stronger than ever that night; he could 
not take his eyes from it, but sat, waiting 
for nothing truly, expecting nothing, but 



finding it impossible to turn away. There 
were lighted candles in the room, but he 
had put them far away from him, on the 
mantelpiece, and was sitting enshrouded 
in the gloom. Suddenly he raised his 
head from his hand and bent it eagerly 
forward. He was not mistaken then, but 
had heard the creak of the garden-gate, 
which, by some mischance, had been left 
unlocked. What visitors could come at 
such a time, save those whose advent 
he was always expecting and guarding 
against ? The sweat stood in beads upon 
his forehead, and his breath became short 
and thick. Silence ! No ; that was not a 
man s tramp the heavy boot of a police 
man would awake a different sound ; the 
footfall on the gravel was light and swift, 
it came quickly towards him ; a female 
figure glided across the intervening strip 
of moonlight, and was at the open window, 
facing him. 

George Heath started back and pressed 
his hands upon his eyes. In his fevered 
state he thought himself the victim of an 
optical delusion, but, on looking again, 
there was the figure still. Its hands, he 
noticed, were outstretched in an imploring 
attitude, and one of them was enveloped 
in bandages. Then a soft voice said, 
" George ! and he started, as though 
from the cut of a whip, or the blow of 
a knife. Hard work, hard living, illness, 
and bad treatment had not altered that 
tone ; it was as soft and musical as it had 
been in the far-off years of innocence and 
honest poverty, and ho recognised it in 
stantly. 

" Hush ! " it said. " Do you know me ? 
It is I Lydia." 

"I knew it," he muttered, staring at 
her in a dazed way. " What do you 
want ? " 

" I have come to warn and save you," 
she whispered ; " let me in at once, or I 
may be too late. What," she continued, 
after a moment s pause, " do you hesitate 
do you doubt me ? You ought to know 
me better, George, than to think for a 
moment that I could sell you. Let me 
in!" 

" You are right/ he muttered, " and I 

a fool to think it. The door is on the 

right, and I will go and open it. Keep a&gt; 

quiet as possible, the servant sleeps just 

overhead." 

She came in, and sank half exhausted 
into a chair. As she sat there, with the 
candle-light shining on her, Heath remem 
bered where he had seen her last in the 
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midst of the crowd coming out of tlie 
music-hall ; but she looked very different 
BOW, so wan, and worn, and feeble. 

" You have had an accident, I see," he 
said, pointing to her bandaged hand, " and 
look as if you were going to faint. Let me 
get you some wine." 

" No," she said, stopping him ; " not yet, 
not for a few minutes, at least. Hear first 
what I have got to say. I have come to 
save you, I tell you to warn and save 
you ! " 

" What from ? " he asked. 

" What from ? " she repeated, with a 
short, forced laugh ; " from a woman, of 
course. I heard no need to tell you how 
or where a woman threaten vengeance 
on you." 

" A woman ! What woman ? " he asked, 
rapidly. 

" I never heard her real name," replied 
Lydia ; "that which I knew her under 
was, of course, assumed. She called her 
self your wife ; but I knew that was a lie, 
and I told her so ! " 

" The deril ! " said Heath, between his 
set teeth. " What sort of a woman 
describe her ! " 

" Are there so many of them that you 
are pitzzled ? " said Lydia, bitterly. " This 
one was tall and dark, clear-headed, and 
quick with her tongue. Her friend called 
her Anne that much I heard." 

"It is so," said Heath, with his head 
sinking on his breast. " Tell me, what did 
she say ? " 

" Not much that I could understand," 
replied Lydia. " They talked between 
themselres of matters which had gone 
before, of which I had no clue ; but I did 
hear this woman this Anne say, when 
she found I was really your wife, that the 
seal was taken off her lips at last, and that 
she could now proceed to avenge the inno 
cent blood." 

" She said that, did she? " said Heath. 
" And you told her that she was free to do 
this ? " 

"I did," she replied; "but without 
knowing I was doing any harm. If it 
was wrong, and you are angry, you can 
kill me. We are here alone, and it would 
not matter much ; but I came to save 
you." 

" You are right," he said, moodily ; "it 
does not matter much. What you did 
was done in ignorance, and nothing could 
have staved off the end, which is fast ap 
proaching. And you have come to save 
me have come through the night, all 



maimed, and sick, and broken as you are; 
have come to save me, whose words to 
you were curses, and whose actions blows. 
You always were a staunch one, Lydia." 

" I came because I love you, George," 
she murmured, "and I " quickly chang 
ing her tone "I am all right. I got 
burnt like this," she said, holding up her 
bandaged hand, "in a fire at the place 
where I was singing, and I have had to 
lay up, and give up beer, and wine, and 
things, and I am rather low, that s all. I 
shall be all right again by-and-by, if I 
know you are safe. What is that noise ? " 

" Rain," he said, looking out of the 
window and stretching out his hand ; 
" the moon has gone, and the night is as 
dark as pitch. So much the better," he 
muttered to himself. " Low, ara you ? " he 
said, turning to her. " I shouldn t wonder, 
if you have been cut off your stimulants ; 
but you have evidently overdone yourself 
to-night, and must take some wine, or you 
will die." 

" As I said before," said Lydia, " that 
wouldn t much matter." 

" Oh yes it would," said Heath, looking 
at her kindly ; " staunch, loyal people like 
you are not too common in the world. 
Now let me attend to you." 

He went out of the room, but returned 
quickly, bringing food and wine, which he 
placed upon the table. Although she had 
managed to keep up a tolerable appearance, 
Lydia, in truth, was almost exhausted, and 
she ate and drank with relish. Heath 
watched her curiously, walking round and 
round the table with his hands deeply 
plunged in his pockets, and stopping from 
time to time, apparently buried in thought. 

" Was I right ? " she asked, looking up 
at him, as he started on his round again 
after one of these pauses ; " was I right in 
coming to you ? There was danger in that 
woman s threat, wasn t there ? 

" The greatest danger," he said, quickly 
stopping and looking at her. " In what 
she threatens she will do, and my only 
chance of avoiding instant ruin and death 
and death," he repeated, laying curious 
accent on the word, " is by acting on your 
warning, and flying from this place at 
once." 

" It is so, then," said Lydia. " Thank 
God I had the sense to understand her, 
and the power to come. I wonder what 
the new nurse is doing now, and what Mr. 
Burton will say when he finds I am gone. 
And you have yet time to save yourself ? " 

" Yes," he said, " if I start at once. I 
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have l)ii { -&gt;ns to make, and 

can gc: lie morning. But 

t of you : " 

" What of me ? " she repeated ; " nothing 
11 t could be of any 

con to you. I shall manage to get 

on somehow, to live in the future as I have 
lived in the past unless, indeed," and 
then she hesitated, and a faint blush 
tinged her wan &lt; . " unless, indeed, 

you would like me to join you somewhere 
abroad, now that you can no longer brave 
it before the vror 

He looked up quickly. There was a 
mist before his eyes and a thick knot in 
his throat, as he muttered to himself, "By 
heavens, she cares for me still I " After a 
pause, he made an effort to master his 
emotion, and said, in a broken tone, " Do 
you mean that do you mean to say that, 
remembering the way in which I have 
treated you ; knowing me to be what I 
am, an admitted criminal, whose life is 
now only to be secured by flight you 
would come back to me ? " 

"Oh yes," she replied, quite calmly, 
looking straight into his eyes, "most 
certainly I would. What do I care ! Am 
I not an admitted criminal of another 
sort ? I have loved you for many years, 
George, and no matter what you are or 
may be, to be with you is my idea of 
happin&lt; 

He took her Tinmaimed hand and pressed 
it tightly between his own tightly, 
quietly, and without any theatrical show. 
" I believe you, Lydia," he said. " I have 
heard about returning good for evil, but 
never saw it practised before. I ill-treated 
and deserted you, and now you have saved 
my life at the risk of your own. Nothing 
can be more certain than that you shall 
join me some day, my girl. Xow you 
must have some rest, for I see you are 
dropping with fatigue." 

" Oh no," she said, feebly. " I am all 
right I shall do well enough." 

"Nonsense," he replied; "I insist upon 
your trying to sleep while I make my 
preparations. I will rouse you when the 
moment for farewell arrives." 

" Very well," said Lydia ; " under those 
conditions I will lie down, for I think a 
little sleep would do me good." 

th puished the sofa to the wall, 
and, going upstairs, quickly returned with 
some pillows and blankets which he threw 
upon it, and made into a tolerably com 
fortable b was already nodding 
in her chair; but before she lay down 



ih insisted on her taking another large 

. v.hic 1 : d poured out 

for her. As soon as she had swallowed it, 

she fell back upon the sofa, and in a few 

moi. as thoroughly unconscious. 

C ! eath seated himself on the low 

chair by the side of the couch, and re 
mained for some minutes staring at its 
occupant with a strange, unflinching gaze. 
As lie looked at her, the intervening years 
seemed to roll away like a mist, and he 
was once more the young clerk with his 
ity pounds a year, and she the mil- 
s apprentice, with her pretty face, 
and trim figure, and irrepressible love of 
dancing. He had scarcely thought of that 
time since, but he remembered it all now 
the gardens and supper taverns which 
they frequented, the cheap amusements 
they patronised, the zest with which they 
enjoyed everything they did. It was 
curious, he thought, that those scenes 
should have come back to his memory 
now ; that the recollection of those bright 
days of happiness should have recurred to 
him just when the curtain was about to 
fall. Strange, too, that she, who had par 
taken of the pleasures of his life, should 
be present at that critical period ; and 
that he should owe to her, whom he had 
treated worse than any one else on earth, 
the opportunity of escape from his im 
pending doom. He was glad she had 
come, he thought, as it gave him an op 
portunity of proving, in one way, at least, 
that he appreciated her devotion. 

He rose as this thought crossed his 
mind, and going to an old bureau which 
stood in the corner of the room, opened it 
with a key which was on his bunch, and 
took out a compact roll of bank-notes, 
amounting in value to several hundred 
pounds. With this packet in his hand 
ho approached the couch, and bending 
over the prostrate figure, ascertained be 
yond doubt that Lydia was sound asleep. 
Convinced of this, he opened the front of 
her dress, and, placing the roll of bank 
notes inside, secured it with a pin, and 
fastened the dress again. Lydia remained 
motionless; and so heavy was the com 
bined state of sleep and stupor into which 
she had fallen, that she never felt the 
touch of George Heath s cold lips, as he 
pressed them on her forehead. As he 
raised himself his eyes were wet; but 
he brushed the tears hastily away, and 
striding to the window, opened it softly. 
The rain had ceased, the dawn was faintly 
breaking ; and the fresh morning air 
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blowing in, caused the guttering candles 
to leap fitfully in their expiring agony. 
Heath turned round and extinguished 
them, cast one more lingering look at 
the unconscious figure on the sofa, then, 
bare-headed, stepped out from the low 
window-sill, beneath which Anne Studley 
had fallen down insensible, and walked 
away into the dim morning, the first 
twitter of the waking birds breaking the 
silence as his foot fell upon the gravel 
path. 

Late that afternoon, Banks s fly drew up 
at the garden-gate of Pond Cottage. The 
old horse, who had not gone at such a 
pace since the last race-meeting, shook his 
smoking sides, and tucked his trembling 
legs more than ever under him, while the 
driver touched his hat to his fare, and re 
quested something extra for himself on 
the strength of the speed at which he had 
driven. Clement Burton, the gentleman 
appealed to, was in no humour to dispute 
any price which might have been asked, 
so, flinging the man a coin, he jumped out 
of the vehicle, and tore at the garden bell. 
A country wench, with a round red face, 
on which was a general expression of 
astonishment, opened the gate, and from 
her Clement Burton speedily learned that 
a strange lady, "all out of sorts like," with 
one of her arms tied up in bandages, was 
in the cottage at that moment, though how 
or when she arrived was more than the 
girl could say. "All I know is, sir," she 
said, " that there she be. dozing off now 
and then, then waking up sudden and 
staring straight before her, until it seems 
impossible for her to keep her eyes open 
any longer, and then off she goes again." 

"Is your master with her?" asked 
Clement, hurriedly. 

"No, sir, that s just the worst of it," 
said the girl ; " master bain t nowhere to 
be found. I have been here with him ever 
since he came back from f urren parts, and 
he never moved out once ; but now he s 
gone out somewhere, and all I can get out 
of this strange woman that I found in the 
place this morning is, that he has gone 
away. Come in and see her yourself, sir. 
Lord love yer, I am twittered out of my 
wits, being left with her all alone." 



Then Clement Burton followed the girl 
into the house, and there, half reclining on 
the couch from which she had attempted 
to rise, he found Lydia. An examination 
of the pupils of her eyes and her tongue 
showed the surgeon, at once, that she 
had been drugged. Indeed, she failed to 
recognise him, and, in reply to all his 
questions, gave but one answer, that " Mr. 
Heath was gone away." Between long 
lapses of silence and stupor she uttered 
those words, but would make no other 
avowal. Clement Burton recognised at 
once the fact, that Lydia had comprehended 
sufficiently of what had been said by Anne 
to understand that Heath was in danger ; 
that she had fled to warn him ; and that, 
profiting by her readiness, he had escaped. 
A hasty glance round the house, however, 
made it evident that Heath had taken 
nothing with him ; and Mr. Burton was 
debating within himself the possibility of 
the criminal s return, as soon as he ima 
gined the storm had blown over, when 
the village constable, whom he had called 
in to assist him in his search, reported 
that, on examination of the garden, he 
had found footmarks in the soft earth on 
the margin of the pond. A sudden light 
broke upon Clement Burton s brain. The 
idea that Heath would have committed 
self-destruction had never before occurred 
to him, and, even now, such a step could 
only be accounted for by the supposition 
that in his recent illness his mind had 
become unhinged. There was, however, 
but one thing to do. The hue and cry 
was raised throughout the village, the 
services of some of the fishermen were 
secured, and the pond was thoroughly 
dragged. The men worked with a will, 
and before the shades of evening fell they 
had found, not merely the body of George 
Heath, but the ghastly remains of Walter 
Danby ! 
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XYI. 

\\i:[&gt; in London, with an influential 
patron ready to receive him, and twenty 
pounds in his pocket, over and above the 
sum his mother had contrived to spare 
out of her* quarter s income, Algernon 
Krrington considered himself to be a very 
lucky fellow. He had good health, good 
spirits, good looks, and a disposition to 
1 1 nike the most of them, untrammelled by 
shyness or scruples. 

He did feel a little nervous as he drove, 
the day after his arrival in town, to Lord 
ly s house, but by no means painfully 
so. He was undeniably anxious to make 
a good impression. But his experience, 
so far, led him to assume, almost with cer 
tainty, that he should succeed in doing so. 
The hackney-coach stopped at the door 
of a grimy-looking mansion in Mayfair, 
but it was a stately mansion withal. In 
ly to Algernon s inquiry whether Lord 
Seely was at home, a solemn servant said 
that his lordship was at home, but was 
usually engaged at that hour. " Will you 
i-y in my card to him ? " said Algernon. 
Mr. Ancram Errington." 

Algy felt that he had made a false move 
in coming without any previous announce 
ment, and in dismissing his cab, when he 
was shown into a little closet off the hall, 
lined with dingy books, and containing 
only two hard horsehair chairs, to await 
-ervant s return. There was some 
thing a litt and ignominious in this 
his first appearance in the Seely house, 



waiting like a dun or an errand-boy, with 
the possibility of having to walk out again, 
without having been admitted to the light 
of my lord s countenance. However, 
within a reasonable time, the solemn 
footman returned, and asked him to walk 
upstairs, as my lady would receive him, 
although my lord was for the present 
engaged. 

Algernon followed the man up a softly- 
carpeted staircase, and through one or two 
handsome drawing-rooms a little dim 
from the narrowness of the street and the 
heaviness of the curtains into a small 
cosy boudoir. There was a good fire on 
the hearth, and in an easy-chair on one 
side of it sat a fat lady, with a fat lap-dog 
on her knees. The lady, as soon as she s 
Algernon, waved a jewelled hand to keep 
him off, and said, in a mellow, pleas 
voice, which reminded him of his mother s, 
" How d ye do ? Don t shake hands, nor 
come too near, because Fido don t like it, 
and he bites strangers if he sees them 
touch me. Sit down." 

Algernon had made a very agile back 
ward movement on the announcement of , 
Fido s infirmity of temper ; but he bowed, 
smiled, and seated himself at a respectful 
distance opposite to my lady. Lady 
Seely s appearance certainly justi 
.Mrs. Errington s frequent assertion that 
there was a strong family likeness 
throughout all branches f the Ancram 
stock, for she bore a considerable re 
semblance to Mrs. Errington herself, and 
a still stronger resemblance to a miniature 
of Mrs. Krrington s grandfather, which 
Algy had often seen. .My lady was some 
ten years older than Mrs. Errington. E 

blonde wiur, and was rouged. But 
:id her rouge belonged to the 
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candid and ingemious species of embellish 
ment. Each proclaimed aloud, as it were, 
" I am wig ! " "I am paint ! " with scarcely 
an attempt at deception. 

" So you ve come to town," said my 
lady, fumbling for her eye-glass with one 
hand, while with the other she patted and 
soothed the growling Fido. Having found 
the eye-glass, she looked steadily through 
it at Algernon, who bore the scrutiny with 
a good-humoured smile and a little blush, 
which became him very well. 

"You re very nice-looking, indeed," said 
my lady. 

Algy could not find a suitable reply to 
this speech, so he only smiled still more, 
and made a half- jesting little bow. 

"Let me see," pursued Lady Seely, still 
holding her glass to her eyes, " what is 
our exact relationship ? You are a rela 
tion of mine, you know." 

" I am glad to say I have that honour." 

"I don t suppose you know much of 
the family genealogy," said my lady, who 
prided herself on her own accurate know 
ledge of such matters. " My grandfather 
and your mother s grandfather were 
brothers. Your mother s grandfather was 
the elder brother. He had a very pretty 
estate in Warwickshire, and squandered it 
all in less than twelve years. I don t sup 
pose your mother s father had a penny to 
bless himself with when he came of age." 

" I daresay not, ma am." 

"My grandfather did better. He went 
to India when he was seventeen, and came 
back when he was seventy, with a pot of 
money. Ah, if my father hadn t been the 
youngest of five brothers, I should have 
been a rich woman ! " 

"Your ladyship s grandfather was 
General Cloudesley Ancram, who distin 
guished himself at the siege of Khallaka," 
said Algernon. 

Lady Seely nodded approvingly. " Ah, 
your mother has taught you that, has 
she ? " she said. " And what was your 
father ? Wasn t he an apothecary ? " 

Algernon s face showed no trace of 
annoyance, except a little increase of 
colour in his blooming young cheeks, as 
he answered, "The fact is, Lady Seely, 
that my poor father was an enthusiast 
about science. He would study medicine, 
instead of going into the Church and avail 
ing himself of the family interest. The 
consequence was, that he died a poor 
M.D. instead of a rich D.D. or even, 
who knows ? a bishop ! 

" La ! " said my lady, shortly. Then, 



after a minute s pause, she added, " Then, 
I suppose, you re not very rich, hey ? " 

"I am as poor, ma am, as my grand 
father Montagu Ancram, of whom your 
ladyship was saying just now that he had 
not a penny to bless himself with when he 
came of age," returned Algernon, laughing. 

" Well, you seem to take it very easy," 
said my lady. And once more she looked 
at him through her eye-glass. " And what 
made you come to town, all the way from 
what-d ye-call-it ? Have you got anything 
to do ? " 

"N nothing definite, exactly," said 
Algernon. 

" H m ! Quiet, Fido ! " 

" I ventured to hope that Lord Seely 
that perhaps my lord might " 

" Oh, dear, you mustn t run away 
with that idea ! " exclaimed her lady 
ship. " There ain t the least chance of 
my lord being able to do anything for 
you. He s torn to pieces by people want 
ing places, and all sorts of things." 

" I was about to say that I ventured to 
hope that my lord would kindly give me 
some advice," said Algernon. As he said 
it, his heart was like lead. He had not, of 
course, expected to be at once made 
secretary of state, or even t pop imme 
diately into a clerkship at the Foreign 
Office. He had put the matter very 
soberly and moderately before his own 
mind, as he thought. He had told him 
self that a word of encouragement from 
his high and mighty cousin should be 
thankfully received, and that he would 
neither be pushing nor impatient, accept 
ing a very small beginning cheerfully. 
But it had never occurred to him to pre 
pare himself for an absolute flat refusal, of 
all assistance. My lady s tone was one of 
complete decision. And it was in vain he 
reflected that my lady might be speaking 
more harshly and decisively than she had 
any warrant for doing, being led to that 
course by the necessity of protecting her 
self and her husband against importunity. 
None the less was his heart very heavy 
within him. And he really deserved some 
credit for gallantry in bearing up against 
the blow. 

" Advice ! " said my lady, echoing his 
word. " Oh, well, that ain t so difficult. 
What are you fit for ? 

" Perhaps I m scarcely the best judge of 
that, am I ? " returned Algernon, with that 
childlike raising of the eyebrows which 
gave so winning an expression to his 
face. 
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" I but what tlo yon 

tin 

Well, I I Id fill the 

,, r -\vi : onld 

like," lie went OTI, in a sudden burst of 
1 looking deprccatingly at 
a child asking for sugar 
plums, "would 1 ; attached to one 
of our foreign legations." 

"I da: But that s easier said 

;n done. And ns to being a secret 
it s precious hard work, I can tell yon, if 
you re paid for it ; and, of course, no post 
would suit you that didn t pay." 
I shouldn t mind hard work." 
"You wouldn t be much of an Ancram 
if you liked it ; I can tell you I know that 
much ! Well, and how long do you mean 
to stay in tow 

" That is quite uncertain." 
Yuii must come and see me again 
before you go, and be introduced to Lord 
Seely." 

"Oh, indeed, I hope s&lt;&gt;." 
Come and see her again before he went! 
What would his mother say, what would 
his Whitford friends say, if they could 
hear that speech ? Nevertheless, he an 
swered very cheerfully . 

" Oh, indeed, I hope so ! " And, inter 
preting my lady s words as a dismissal, 
rose to go. 

" You re really uncommonly nice-look 
ing," said Lady Seely, observing his 
straight, slight figure, and his neatly-shod 
feet as he stood before her. " Oh, you 
needn t look shame-faced about it. It s no 
merit of yours ; but it is a great thing, let 
roe tell yon, for a young fellow without a 
my to have an agreeable appearance. 
How old are you ? 

"Twenty," said Algernon, anticipating 

birthday by two months. 
" P &gt; you know, I think Fido will 
like yon ! " said my lady, who observed 
the fact that her favourite had neither 
barked nor growled when Algernon rose 
fro ; . " I m sure I hope he will ; 

he is so unpleasant when he takes a dislike 
to ] 

Algernon thought so too ; but he merely 
I, "Oh, we shall be great friends, I 

. 1 always get on with dogs." 
Ah, but Fido is peculiar. You can t 
: him ; and L. &gt; much to eat that 

you can t bribe him. If lie likes you, he 
s you voila tout ! By-thc-way, do 
understand Fren&lt; 

I like it." 
I o yon ? !!:. your accent I m 



afraid that cannot be much to boast of. 

ich is always so 
ful." 

" Well, I don t know," said Algernon, 
with perfect good humour, for he believed 
hii: on safe ground here; "but 

the old Due de Villegagnon, an ern _ 
who was my master, used to say th:; 
did not pronounce the words of my little 
French songs so bad 

" B ! e boy ! Can you sing French 

songs ? Do sit down, then, at the piano, 
and let me hear one ! Never mind Fido." 
(Her ladyship had set her favourite on 
the floor, and he was s:,iiiling at Algernon s 
legs.) "He don t dislike music, except a 
, band. Sit down, now ! " 

Algernon obeyed, seated himself at the 
pianoforte, and began to run his fingers 
over the keys. He found the instrument 
a good deal out of tune ; but began, after 
a minute s pause, a forgotten chansonette, 
from Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. He sang 
with taste and spirit, though little voice ; 
and his French accent proved to be so sur 
prisingly good, as to elicit unqualified ap 
probation from Lady Seely. 

" Why, I declare that s charming ! " she 
cried, clapping her hands. " How on earth 
did you pick up all that in what s-its- 
name ? Do look here, my lord, here s 
young Ancram come up from that place in 
the West of England, and he can play the 
piano and sing French songs delightfully ! " 

Algernon jumped up in a little flurry, 
and, turning round, found himself face to 
face with his magnificent relative, Lord 
Seely. 

Now it must be owned that " magnifi 
cent " was not quite the epithet that could 
justly be applied to Lord Seely s personal 
appearance. He was a small, delicately- 
made man, with a small, delicately-featured 
face, and sharp, restless dark eyes. His 
grey hair stood up in two tn 
each ear, and the top of his head was 
bald, shiniiiir, and yeV old 

ivory. " Eh ?" said he. "Oh! Mr. a a, 
how d ye do ? " Then he shook hands 
with Algernon, and courteously motioning 
him to resume his seat, threw himself into 
a chair by the hearth, opposite to his wife. 
He stretched out his short legs to their 
utm &lt;j length before him, and 

leant his head back wearily. 

Tired, my lord ? " asked his wife. 

" Why, yes, a little. letters 

a fati _ruiu^ [} . a a 

Errington, my lo rring- 

ton." 
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" Oh, to be sure ! I m very glad to see 
you ; very glad indeed. Yes, yes ; Mr. 
Errington. You are a cousin of my 
lady s ? Of course. Very glad." 

And Lord Seely got up and shook 
hands once more with Algernon, whose 
identity he had evidently only just recog 
nised. But, although tardy, the peer s 
greeting was more than civil, it was kind ; 
and Algernon s gratitude was in direct 
proportion to the chill disappointment he 
had felt at Lady Seely s discouraging 
words. 

" Thank you, sir," he said, pressing the 
small thin white hand that was proffered 
to him. And Algy s way of saying "Thank 
you, sir," was admirable, and would have 
made the fortune of a young actor on the 
stage ; for, in saying it, he had sufficient 
real emotion to make the simulated emotion 
quite touching as an actor should have. 

My lord sat down again, wearily. "Bush 
has been with me again, about that 
emigration scheme of his," he said to his 
wife. " Upon my honour, I don t know a 
more trying person than Bush." When 
he had thus spoken, he cast his eyes once 
more upon Algernon, who said, in the most 
artless, impulsive way in the world, " It s 
a poor-spirited kind of thing, no doubt ; 
but, really, when one sees what a hard 
time of it statesmen have, one can t help 
feeling sometimes that it is pleasant to be 
nobody." 

Now the word " statesman " applied to 
Lord Seely was scarcely more correct than 
the word " magnificent " applied to his 
outer man. The fact was, that Lord 
Seely had been, from his youth upward, 
ambitious of political distinction, and 
had, indeed, filled a subordinate post in 
the cabinet some twenty years previous 
to the day on which Algernon first made 
his acquaintance. But he had been a 
mere cypher there ; and the worst of it 
was, that he had been conscious of being a 
cypher. He had not strength of character 
or ability to dominate other men, and he 
had too much intelligence to natter himself 
that he succeeded, where success had eluded 
his pursuit. Stupider men had done better 
for themselves in the world than Valentine 
Sackville Strong, Lord Seely, and had 
gained more solid slices of success than 
he. Perhaps there is nothing more detri 
mental to the achievement of ascendancy 
over others than that intermittent kind of 
intellect, which is easily blown into a flame 
by vanity, but is as easily cooled down 
again by the chilly suggestions of common 



sense. The vanity which should be able to 
maintain itself always at white heat would 
be a triumphant thing. The common 
sense which never flared up to an enthusi 
astic temperature would be a safe thing. 
But the alternation of the two was felt to 
be uncomfortable and disconcerting by all 
w T ho had much to do with Lord Seely. 
He continued, however, to keep up a 
semblance of political life. He had many 
personal friends in the present ministry, 
and there were one or two men who were 
rather specially hostile to him among the 
opposition; of which latter he was very 
proud, liking to speak of his " enemies " 
in the House. He spoke pretty frequently 
from his place among the peers, but no 
body paid him any particular attention. 
And he wrote and printed, at his own ex 
pense, a considerable number of political 
pamphlets ; but nobody read them. That, 
however, may have been due to the com 
bination against his lordship which existed 
among the writers for the public press, who 
never, he complained, reported his speeches 
in extenso, and, with few exceptions, ig 
nored his pamphlets altogether. 

Howbeit, the word " statesman " struck 
pleasantly upon the little nobleman s ear, 
and he bestowed a more attentive glance 
on Algernon than he had hitherto honoured 
him with, and asked, in his abrupt tones, 
like a series of muffled barks, " Going to 
be long in town, Mr. Ancram ? " 

"I ve just been asking him," interposed 
my lady. " He don t know for certain. 

But " And here she whispered in her 

husband s ear. 

" Oh, I hope so," said the latter aloud. 
" My lady and I hope that you will do us 
the favour to dine with us to-morrow 
eh? jQh, I beg your pardon, Belinda, I 
thought you said to-morrow ! on Thurs 
day next. We shall probably be alone, 
but I hope you will not mind that ? " 

" I shall take it as a great favour, my 
lord," said Algernon, whose spirits had 
been steadily rising, ever since the success 
ful performance of his French song. 

" You know Mr. Ancram I mean Mr. 
Errington is a cousin of mine, my lord ; 
so he won t expect to be treated with 
ceremony." 

Algernon felt as if he could have flown 
downstairs when, after this most gracious 
speech, he took leave of his august rela 
tives. But he walked very soberly instead, 
down the staircase and past the solemn 
servants in the hall, with as much non 
chalance as if he had been accustomed to 
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red lackeys from his 
babyhood. 

"H&lt; -an intelligent, gentlemanlike- 

Mil my lord to my lady. 

!![&gt; as a weasel, und 

uncommonly nice-looking. And lie sings 

6T than 

that ; heatre man 1 1 -s made 

such a fuss altHiit. lie, has the trick of 
drawing the lung bnw, which all the Y&gt; 

.in 1 Amv.iiiis v. r. Oh, 

re s no donbt about his belonging to 

real breed I He told me a cock-and-a- 

bull story about his father s devotion to 

! believe his father was a little 

apothecary in Birmingham. But I don t 

know that thai much matters," said my 

lady to my lord. 



VYGOI: 



man \v!;o. having witnessed and 
enjoyed the oarlii rformance of 

Thespis and hi.-, company, followed the 
travelling theatre of that primaeval actor 
and in . and attended a second and 

a third histrionic exhibition, has good 
claim, to be accounted the first pi 
For ret urivnee is involved in playgoing, 
until something of a habit is constituted. 
And usually, we may note, the playgoer 
is youthful. An old playgoer is almost 
a contradiction in terms. He is merely a 
you n L: playgoer \\hoha.s grown old. Jle 
talks of the plays and players of his youth, 
but he does not, in truth, visit tho theatre 
much in hLs age ; and, invariably, he con 
demns the present, and applauds the p. 
Things have much degenerated and de 
cayed, he finds; himself among them, but 
of that fact he is not fully conscious. 

re are no such actors now as once 
there were, nor such act The 

drama lias declined into a ssati- almost 
past praying for. This is, of course, a very 
old story. Palmy days" have always 
Our imaginary friend, 
mentioned above, who was present at the 
earliest of E ihitions, probably 

med t: nd and third to be ! 

at than the first; at any; rate, lie 

uredly informed his friends and nei 
hours, who had been absent from t 
performance, that they had missed -, 
much indeed, and had by no me 

at his best. Even nowa 
days, miii -I playgoers, old enough 

dy, are 
trumped, as it were, by older playgo 



tfnl of their memories of Keml 
the elder Kean. A ayers, in their 

day and in their turn, underwent dispara 

hands of \ 

.. Pope, mn&lt; uiredGarrick, 

yet held fast to his old faith in Betterton. 
From a boy he had ; inted v. 

on. He mai: Betterton to 

be the lx&gt;st actor he had ever seen. " But 

I ought to tell you at the same time," he 

candidly admitted, "thai in Betterton s 

time the older sort of people talked of 

Hart s being his superior, just as we do of 

ferton s being sup.-rior to those now." 

: u that old-world tract, called Historia 

1 ! i 4rionica a dialogii" upon the condition 

of the early stage, first published in 1 

Trneman, the veterm Cavalier playgoer, 

in reply to Lovewit, who had decided that 

the actors of his time were far inferior to 

Hart. Mohan, Bart, L -iey, Clun, and Shat- 

1, ventures to observe: ; If my fancy 

and memory are not partial (for men of 

are apt to be over-indulgent to the 

thoughts of their ii"ul days), I d 

ire you that the actors I have seen 
before the war Lowin, Taylor, Pollard, 
and some others were almost as far 
yond Hart and his company as those were 
beyond these now in being." In truth, 
age brings with it to tha playhouse recol 
lections, regrets, and palled appet 
middle life is too much prone to criticism, 
too little inclined to enthusiasm, for the 
securing of unmixed satisfaction ; but 
youth is endowed with the faculty of 
admiring exceedingly, with hopefulness 
and a keen sense of enjoyment, and, above 
all, with very complete power of self-de 
ception. It is the youthful playgoers who 
are ever the best friends of the players. 

As a rule, a boy will do anything, or 
almost anything, to go to a theatre. His 
delight in the drama is extreme it pos 
es and absorbs him completely. Mr. 
Pepys has left on record Tom. Killi 
" way of getting to see plays wh 
a boy." "He would go to the Red Bull 
(at the upper end of St. John-str&lt; 
Clerke-nwell), and when the man cried to 
the boys Who will go and be a devil, 
and he shall see the play for nothim: : 
then would he g,&gt; in and be a devil upon 
the . and so get to see play How 

many boys there are who would be willing, 
even eager, to obtain theatrical entertain 
ment upon like terms ! In one of hia 
.tful p.\ !. unb 

theatre. He 
:iot past six old, and the play 
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was Artaxerxes ! I had dabbled a little in 
the universal history the ancient part of 
it and here was the Court of Persia. It 
was being admitted to a sight of the past. I 
took no proper interest in the action going 
on, for I understood not its import, but I 
heard the word Darius, and I was in the 
midst of Daniel. All feeling was absorbed 
in vision. Gorgeous vests, gardens, palaces, 
princesses, passed before me. I knew not 
players. I was in Persepolis for the time, 
and the burning idol of their devotion 
almost converted me into a worshipper. 
I was awe-struck, and believed those signi 
fications to be something more than ele 
mental fires. It was all enchantment and 
a dream. No -such pleasure has since 
visited me but in dreams." Returning 
to the theatre after an interval of some 
years, he vainly looked for the same feel 
ings to recur with the same occasion. He 
was disappointed. " At the first period I 
knew nothing, understood nothing, dis 
criminated nothing. I felt all, loved all, 
wondered all was nourished I could not 
tell how. I had left the temple a devotee 
and was returned a rationalist. The same 
things were there materially ; but the em 
blem, the reference, was gone ! The green 
curtain was no longer a veil, drawn be 
tween two worlds, the unfolding of which 
was to bring back past ages to present a 
royal ghost, but a certain quantity of 
green baize, which was to separate the 
audience for a given time from certain of 
their fellow men who were to come for 
ward and pretend those parts. The lights 
the orchestra lights came tip a clumsy 
machinery. The first ring, and the second 
ring, was now but a trick of the prompter s 
bell which had been, like the note of the 
cuckoo, a phantom of a voice ; no hand 
seen or guessed at which ministered to 
its warning. The actors were men and 
women painted. I thought the fault was 
in them; but it was in myself, and the 
alteration which those many centuries 
of six short twelvemonths had wrought 
in me." Presently, however, Lamb re 
covered tone, so to speak, as a playgoer. 
Comparison and retrospection soon yielded 
to the present attraction of the scene, and 
the theatre became to him, " upon a new 
stock, the most delightful of recreations." 
Audiences have always been miscel 
laneous. Among them, not only youth 
and age, but rich and poor, wise and 
ignorant, good and bad, virtuous and 
vicious, have alike found representation. 
The gallery and the groundlings have been 



catered for not less than the spectators of 
the boxes and private rooms ; yet, upon 
the whole, the stage, from its earliest period, 
has always provided entertainment of a 
reputable and wholesome kind. Even 
in its least commendable condition and 
this, so far as England is concerned, we 
may judge to have been during the reign 
of King Charles the Second it yet pos 
sessed redeeming elements. It was never 
wholly bad, though it might now and then 
come to very near seeming so. And, what 
it was, the audience had made it. It re 
flected their sentiments and opinions ; it 
accorded with their moods and humours ; 
it was their creature ; its performers were 
their most faithful and zealous servants. 

Playgoers, it appears, were not wont to 
ride to the theatre in coaches, until late in 
the reign of James the First. Taylor, the 
water-poet, in his invection against coaches, 
1623, dedicated to all grieved " with the 
world running on wheels," writes: "Within 
our memories our nobility and gentry could 
ride well mounted, and sometimes walk 
on foot, gallantly attended with fourscore 
brave fellows in blue coats, which was a 
glory to our nation, far greater than forty 
of these leathern timbrels! Then, the 
name of coach was heathen Greek. Who 
ever saw, but upon extraordinary occasions, 
Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Francis Drake 
ride in a coach ? They made small use of 
coaches ; there were but few in those 
times ; and they were deadly foes to sloth 
and effeminacy. It is in the memory of 
many when, in the whole kingdom, there 
was not one ! It is a doubtful question 
whether the devil brought tobacco into 
England in a coach, for both appeared at 
the same time." According to Stow, 
coaches were introduced here in 1564, by 
Guilliam Boonen, who afterwards became 
coachman to the queen. The first he ever 
made was for the Earl of Rutland; but 
the demand rapidly increased, until there 
ensued a great trade in coach-making, inso 
much that a bill was brought into Parlia 
ment, in 1601, to restrain the excessive 
use of such vehicles. Between the coach 
men and the watermen there was no 
very cordial understanding, as the above 
quotation from Taylor sufficiently demon 
strates. In 1613 the Thames watermen 
petitioned the king, that the players 
shonld not be permitted to have a theatre 
in London, or Middlesex, within four 
miles of the Thames, in order that the 
inhabitants might be induced, as formerly, 
to make use of boats in their visits to the 
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in S i-k. fc long 

into fashion, still 

further to the prejudice of the water 
men. In tlif Induction to ]Jen Jon.s&lt; 

.thiir s Hovels, performed in I*!"", 
mention is made of " coaches, hobby 
horses, and foot-cloth na- in ordinary 
use. In lil:!l na and 
constables, on behalf of the inhabitants of 
Blackfriars. in ;t petition to Laud, then 
Bishop of London, prayed for the removal 
of the playhouse from their parish, on the 
score of the many inconveniences they 
endured as shopkeepers, " being hindered 
by the great recourse to the playes, 
.My of coaches, from selling their 
commodities, and having their wares many 
times broken and beaten off their stalls." 
Further, they alleged that, owing to the 
great "recourse of coaches," and the 
narrowness of the streets, the inhabitants 
could not, in an afternoon, " take in any 
provision of beere, coales, wood, or hay;" 
the passage through Ludgate was many 
times stopped up, people "in their ordinary 
going " much endangered, quarrels and 
bloodshed occasioned, and disorderly people, 
towards night, gathered together, under 
pretence of waiting for those at the plays. 
Christenings and burials were many times 
disturbed ; persons of honour and quality 
dwelling in the parish were restrained, by 
the number of coaches, from going out or 
coming home in seasonable time, to " the 
prejudice of their occasions ;" and it was 
suggested that, "if there should happen 
any misfortune of fire," it was not likely 
that any order could possibly be taken, 
since, owing to the number of the coaches, 
no speedy passage could be made for 
quenching the fire, to the endangering both 
of the parish and of the city. It does not 
appear that any action on the part of 
Laud or the Privy Council followed this 
curious petition. 

It seems clear that the Elizabethan 
audiences were rather an unruly congre 
gation. There was much cracking of nuts 
and consuming of pippins in the old play- 
; ale and wine were on sale, and 
tobacco was freely smoked by the n; 
class of K hardly yet 

common to all conditions. Previous to 
the performance, and during its pauses, the 

1 pamphlets or copies of p! 
bought at the playhouse-doors, and, as they 
drank rmd smoked, p!;ive&lt;l at cards. In his 
Gu! -a Hook, 1 kker tells his 

&gt;, " before the pl;r fall to 

and, winning or losing, he is 



. 



Icn to tear some of the cards and to 
throw them about, just before the entrance 
of the prolog -; were treated 

to apples, and sometimes applied their lips 
to a toba&lt; . his 1. 

triomastix. states that, even in his 

time, ladies were occasionally " offered the 
tobacco-pipe " at plays. Then, as now, 
new plays attracted larger audiences than 
ordinary. Dekker observes, in his News 
from Hell, 1GOO, " It was a comedy to see 
what a crowding, as if it had been at a 
new play, there was upon the Acherontic 
strand." How the spectators comported 
themselves upon these occasions, Ben 
Jonson, "the Mirror of Manners," as 
Mr. Collier well surnames him, has de 
scribed in his Case is Altered, acted at 
Blackfriars about 150. i. "But the sport 
is, at a new play, to observe the sway and 
variety of opinion that passeth it. A man 
shall have such a confused mixture of 
judgment poured out in the throng there, 
as ridiculous as laughter itself. One says 
he likes not the writing ; another likes not 
the plot ; another, not the playing ; and 
sometimes a fellow that comes not there 
past once in five years, at a Parliament 
time or so, will be as deep-mired in cen 
suring as the best, and swear, by God s 
foot, he would never stir his foot to see a 
hundred such as that is ! " The conduct of 
the gallants, among whom were included 
those who deemed themselves critics and 
wits, appears to have usually been of a very 
unseemly and offensive kind. They sat 
upon the stage, paying sixpence or a shil 
ling for the hire of a stool, or reclined 
upon the rushes with which the boards 
were strewn. Their pages were in attend 
ance to fill their pipes ; and they were 
noted for the capriciousness and severity 
of their criticisms. " They have taken 
such a habit of dislike in all things," says 
Valentino, in The Case is Altered, " that 
they will approve nothing, bo it ever so 
conceited or elaborate ; but sit dispersed, 
making faces and spitting, wagging their 
upright ears, and cry, Filthy, filthy ! * 
Ben Jonsou had suffered much from the 
censure of his audiences. In The Devil is 
an Ass, he describes the demeanour of a 

upying a seat upon the st: 
Fitzdottrell s;i 

To-day I go to tl ;-&lt;, 

Sit i \v, salute all my . 

Publish a handsome man and 

And that s a special end why we go thr 

Of the cutpn. 

who frequented the old 
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theatres, abundant mention is made by the 
poets and satirists of the past. In this res 
pect there can be no question that the cen 
sure which was so liberally awarded was 
also richly merited. Mr. Collier quotes from 
Edmund Gayton, an author who avowedly 
" wrote trite things merely to get bread to 
sustain him and his wife," and who pub 
lished, in 1654, Festivous Notes on the 
History of the renowned Don Quixote, a 
curious account of the behaviour of our 
early audiences at certain of the public 
theatres. " Men," it is observed, " come 
not to study at a playhouse, but love such 
expressions and passages which with ease 
insinuate themselves into their capacities 
.... On holidays, when sailors, watermen, 
shoemakers, butchers, and apprentices are 
at leisure, then it is good policy to amaze 
those violent spirits with some tearing 
tragedy full of fights and skirmishes .... 
the spectators frequently mounting the 
stage, and making a more bloody catas 
trophe among themselves than the players 
did." Occasionally, it appears, the au 
dience compelled the actors to perform, 
not the drama their programmes had an 
nounced, but some other, such as " the 
major part of the company had a mind 
to : sometimes Tamerlane ; sometimes 
Jugurth; sometimes the Jew of Malta; 
and, sometimes, parts of all these ; and, at 
last, none of the three taking, they were 
forced to undress and put off their tragic 
habits, and conclude the day with The 
Merry Milkmaids." If it so chanced that the 
players were refractory, then "the benches, 
the tiles, the lathes, the stones, oranges, 
apples, nuts, flew about most liberally; 
and as there were mechanics of all pro 
fessions, everyone fell to his own trade, 
and dissolved a house on the instant, and 
made a ruin of a stately fabric. It was 
not then the most inimical nor fighting 
man could pacify; prologues nor epilogues 
would prevail ; the devil and the fool 
[evidently two popular characters at this 
time] were quite out of favour ; nothing 
but noise and tumult fills the house," 
&c. &c. 

Concerning the dramatist of the time, 
upon the occasion of the first performance 
of his play, his anxiety, irascibility, and 
peculiarities generally, Ben Jonson pro 
vides sufficient information. " We are not 
so officiously befriended by him," says one 
of the characters, in the Induction to 
Cynthia s Revels, "as to have his presence 
in the tiring-house, to prompt us aloud, 
stamp at the bookholder [or, prompter], 



swear at our properties, curse the poor 
tireman, rail the musick out of tune, and 
sweat for every venial trespass we commit 
as some author would." While, in the 
Induction to his Staple of News, Jonson 
has clearly portrayed himself. " Yonder 
he is," says Mirth, in reply to some 
remark touching the poet of the perform 
ance, " within I was in the tiring-house 
awhile, to see the actors dressed rolling 
himself up and down like a tun in the midst 
of them .... never did vessel, or wort, or 
wine, work so .... a stewed poet ! .... he 
doth sit like an unbraced drum, w r ith 
one of his heads beaten out," &c. The 
dramatic poets, it may be noted, were 
admitted gratis to the theatres, and duly 
took their places among the spectators. 
Not a few of them were also actors. 
Dekker, in his Satiro-mastix, accuses 
Jonson of sitting in the gallery during 
the performance of his own plays, dis 
torting his countenance at every line, " to 
make gentlemen have an eye on him, and 
to make players afraid " to act their parts. 
A further charge is thus worded : 
"Besides, you must forswear to venture 
on the stage, when your play is ended, 
and exchange courtesies and compliments 
with the gallants in the lord s rooms (or 
boxes), to make all the house rise up in 
arms, and cry That s Horace ! that s he ! 
that s he ! that s he that purges humours 
and diseases ! 

Jonson makes frequent complaint of the 
growing fastidiousness of his audience, 
and nearly fifty years later, the same 
charge against the public is repeated by 
Davenant, in the Prologue to his Unfortu 
nate Lovers. He tells the spectators that 
they expect to have in two hours ten 
times more wit than was allowed their 
silly ancestors in twenty years, who 

to the theatre would come, 
Ere they had dined, to take up the best room ; 
There sit on benches not adorned with mats, 
And graciously did vail their high-crowned hats 
To every half-dressed player, as he still 
Through the hangings peeped to see how the house 

did fill. 

Good easy judging souls ! with what delight 
They would expect a jig or target fight ; 
A furious tale of Troy, which they ne er thought 
Was weakly written so twere strongly fought. 

As to the playgoers of the Restoration 
we have abundant information from the 
poet Dry den, and the diarist Pepys. For 
some eighteen years the theatres had been 
absolutely closed, and during that interval 
very great changes had occurred. Eng 
land, under Charles the Second, seemed as 
a new and different country to the Eng- 
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land of prerediriLT ni"n;irchs. The restored 
kiri"; and his courtiers brought with them 
from their exile in F ranee strange manii 
and customs, ;m&lt;! Centre they 

favoured was scarcely the theatre that had 
flourished in Fn^land In-fore the Civil War. 
Drvde &lt;ls the spectators, in one of 

his prologues 

i now have huliit.*, dances, scenes, and rhymes, 
JJigh l;u:. . and sense sometimes. 

There was an end of dramatic poetry, as it 
was understood, under Elizabeth. Blank 
M had expired or swooned away, never 
attain to be wholly reanimated. Fantastic 
tragedies in rhyme, after the French pat 
tern, became the vogue; and absolute 
translations from the French and Spanish 
for the first time occupied the English 
stage. Shakespeare and his colleagues 
had converted existing materials to dra 
matic uses, but not as did the playwrights 
of the Restoration. In the Epilogue to the 
comedy of An Evening s Love; or, The Mock 
Astrologer, borrowed from Le Feint As- 
trologue of the younger Corneille, Dry- 
den, the adapter of the play, makes jesting 
defence of the system of adaptation. The 
critics are described as conferring together 
in the pit on the subject of the per 
formance : 

They kept a fearful stir 
In v j that ho stole the astrologer ; 

An.) . r rciich ami Knglish plot, 

- il his half-tired muse on pace and trot. 
Up starts a Monsieur, new come o er, and warm 
In the French stoop and pull-back of the arm, 
Morl lcu," dit-il, and cocks. " I am a rogue, 
But he has quite spoiled the Feigned Astrologue ! " 

The poet is supposed to make excuse : 

nor stormed, as poets do, 

it unlike an author, vowed twas true; 
. he used tin- l-Ycm-h like enemi 
1 did not steal their plots but made them prize. 

Dryden concludes with a sort of apology 
for his own productiveness, and the neces 
sity of borrowing that it involved : 

He still must &gt;mjuier-like, each day 

ills, and he must break or pay. 
.rough his hands such sums must yearly run, 
i cannot think the stock is all his own. 

I epys, who, born in 1(&gt;33, must have 
had experiences of youthful playgoing 
before the great Civil \Var, finds evidence 
"afterwards of the vanity and prodigality 
of the age " in the nightly company of 
citi aid others attending 

the theatre, and finds it a grievance that 
there should be so many "mean people" 
in the pit at two shillings and sixpence 
apiece. For several years, he mentions, he 
had gone no ! iiau the twelvepenny, 

and then the eighteenpenny places. Often 



times, however, the king and his court, 
the Duke and Duehess of York, and the 
young Duke of Monmouth, were to be 
D in the bo\"s. In Iilt rJ Charles s con 
sort, Catherine, was first exhibited to the 
Knglish public at the cockpit theatre in 
Drury-lane, when Shirley s Cardinal was 
represented. Then there are accounts 
of scandals and indecorums in the 
theatre. Evelyn reprovingly speaks of 
the public theatres being abused to an 
"atheistical liberty." Nell Gwynne is in 
front of the curtain prattling with the 
fops, lounging across and leaning over 
them, and conducting herself saucily and 
impudently enough. Moll Davies is in 
one box, and my Lady Castlemaine, with 
the king, in another. Moll makes eyes at 
the king, and he at her. My Lady Castle 
maine detects the interchange of glances, 
and " when she saw Moll Davies she looked 
like fire, which troubled me," said Mr. 
Pepys, who, to do him justice, was often 
needlessly troubled about matters with 
which, in truth, he had very little concern. 
There were brawls in the theatre, and tip- 
siness and much license generally. In 
I I^L* two gentlemen, disagreeing in the 
pit, drew their swords and climbed to the 
staire. There they fought furiously until 
a sudden sword-thrust stretched one of the 
combatants upon the boards. The wound 
was not mortal, however, and the duellists, 
after a brief confinement, by order of the 
authorities, were duly set at liberty. 

The fop of the Restoration was a dif 
ferent creature to the Elizabethan gallant. 
Kthen Lre satirised him in his Man of Mode; 
or, Sir Foplin&lt;r Flutter, Dryden supply: 
the comedy with an epilogue, in which he 
fully described certain of the prevailing 
follies of the time in regard to dress and 
manners. The audience are informed that 

Xone Sir Fopling him or him can call, 
Tie s knight of the shire and represents you all ! 
From each he meets he calls whate er he can ; 
Legion s hia name, a people in a man. 

****- 

Hi.-; various modes from various fathers follow ; 

it the toss, and oneth- -rich wallow; 

His sword-knot this, hia cravat t : 
And this the yard-long snake lie twirls behind. 
From one the sacred periwig he gained, 
Which wind ne er blew nor touch of hat profaned. 

;er s diving bow he did a&lt;l 
Which, with a shog, casts all the hair before, 
Till ho with full decorum brings it back, 
And rises with a water-spaniel sL 

Upon another occasion the poet writes : 

But only fools, and they of vast estate, 

uity of modes will imitate, 
The dangling knee-fringe and the bib-cravat. 

While the fops were thus equipped, the 
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ladies wore vizard-masks, and upon the 
appearance of one of these in the pit 

Straight every man who thinks himself a wit, 
Perks up, and managing his comb with grace, 
With his white wig sets off his nut-brown face. 

For it was the fashion of the gentlemen to 
toy with their soaring, large-curled periwigs, 
smoothing them with a comb. Between the 
fops and the ladies goodwill did not always 
prevail. The former were, no doubt, ad 
dicted to gross impertinence in their con 
versation. 

Fop corner now is free from civil war, _ 
White wig and vizard-mask no longer jar, 
France and the fleet have swept the town so clear. 

So Dryden " prologuised " in 1672, at 
tributing the absence of "all our braves 
and all our wits " to the war which 
England, in conjunction with France, had 
undertaken against the Dutch. 

Queen Anne, in 1704, expressly ordered 
that " no woman should be allowed, or 
presume to wear, a vizard-mask in either 
of the theatres." At the same time it 
was commanded that no person, of what 
quality soever, should presume to go 
behind the scenes, or come upon the stage, 
either before or during the acting of any 
play ; and that no person should come 
into either house, without paying the 
price established for their respective 
places. And the disobedient were publicly 
warned that they would be proceeded 
against, as " contemners of our royal 
authority and disturbers of the public 
peace." 

These royal commands were not very 
implicitly obeyed. Vizard-masks may 
have been discarded promptly, but there 
was much crowding behind the scenes, 
and upon the stage, of persons of 
quality, for many years after. Garrick, 
in 1762, once, and for ever, succeeded in 
clearing the boards of the unruly mob of 
spectators, and secured room to move 
upon the scene for himself and his com 
pany. But.it was only by enlarging his 
theatre, and in such wise increasing the 
number of seats available for spectators in 
the auditory of the house, that he was 
enabled to effect this reform. From that 
date the playgoers of the past grew more 
and more like the playgoers of the present, 
until the flight of time rendered distinction 
between them no longer possible, and 
merged yesterday in to-day. There must 
have been a very important change in the 
aspect of the house, however, when hair 
powder went out of fashion, in 1795 ; 
when swords ceased to be worn for, of 



course, then there could be no more 
rising of the pit to slash the curtain and 
scenery, to prick the performers, and to 
Lunge at the mirrors and decorations ; 
when gold and silver lace vanished 
from coats and waistcoats, silks and vel 
vets gave place to broadcloth and panta 
loons ; and when, afterwards, trousers 
covered those nether limbs which had 
before been, and for so long a period, 
exhibited in silk stockings. Yet these 
alterations were accomplished gradually, no 
doubt. All was not done in a single night. 
Fashion makes first one convert, and then 
another, and so on, until all are numbered 
among her followers and wear the livery 
she has prescribed. Garrick s opinion of 
those playgoers of his time, whom he at 
last banished from his stage, may be 
gathered from the dialogue between 2Esop 
and the Fine Gentleman, in his farce of 
Lethe. ^Esop inquires, " How do you 
spend your evening, sir ? "I dress in 
the evening," says the Fine Gentleman, 
" and go generally behind the scenes of 
both playhouses ; not, you may imagine, 
to be diverted with the play, but to in 
trigue and show myself. I stand upon 
the stage, talk loud, and stare about, 
which confounds the actors and disturbs 
the audience. Upon which the galleries, 
who hate the appearance of one of us, 
begin to hiss, and cry, Off, off; while 
I, undaunted, stamp my foot so ; loll 
with my shoulder thus ; take snuff with 
my right hand, and smile scornfully, thus. 
This exasperates the savages, and they 
attack us with volleys of sucked oranges 
and half-eaten pippins." " And you, re 
tire? " "Without doiibt, if I am sober ; 
for orange will stain silk, and an orange 
disfigures a feature." 

HELIOTEOrE. 

How strong they are, those subtle spells 
That lurk in leaves and flower-bells, 

Rising from faint perfumes ; 
Or mingling with some olden strain, 
Strike through the music shafts of pain, 

And people empty rooms. 

They come upon us unaware, 
In crowded halls and open air, 

And in our chambers still : 
A song, an odour, or a bird, 
Evokes the spell, and strikes the chord, 

And all our pulses thrill. 

I loitered but an hour ago, 

With lagging footsteps tired and slow, 

Along the garden walk : 
The summer twilight wrapped me round 
Through open windows came the sound, 

Of song and pleasant talk. 
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ihy rose s br 
11 in droppings su 

.in beds of purple bl&lt;. 
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pe ; 

rt with sadden pow r. 
, my favourite flower, 
]n ys u hope ! 

Ah, iin- 1 the years have come and gone, 
with its melody or moan, 

.t sunshiny hour, 

Wli- . of hamls that brought, 

And : 1 it taught, 

1 d ; my flower. 

I blossoms ! long ago 
Your jiiii-pl" - lusters came to show 

! ; 
They spoke of love that d;iy to-night 

part from love s delight, 
Aii l 

Hi-tv. iid that far day, 

!&gt;right noon and twilight grey, 

lint I have lived through both : 
And it piling t aco 

The midnight shadows fall apace, 

I see them, nothing loth. 

Only to-night that faint perfume 
linds me of the lonely gloom 

&lt; )i lit i? outliving hope : 
T wish 1 rht, 

What time the dew fell, silver-white 

Upon the heliotrope ! 



PICCOLO. 

A STOKY IN TU i. rirUTKKS. C HAI TER II. 

" I HAP been trying to get out of Paris 
on a secret mission for some time," con 
tinued Piccolo, in the same low trembling 
tone, " before I made the acquaintance of 
Thai, Denner, and yourself; but I had 
reason to known that I had been watched 
by one of the spies who have been infest 
ing our city and our homes, and doing their 
devil s work among us for years. We 
caught him and we shot him ; but I could 
not find out whether he had had time to 
betray me to the Prussians, before hi.-. 
fate overtook him. The only thing to be 
done was to change my plan, and, while 
leaving them to suppose if, indeed, they 
were in possession of the facts that I - 
about to leave Paris as before arranged, in 
the disguise of an English servant in at 
tendance on an invalid lady, detained by 

ulity to travel sooner this part was to 
be played by my wife to look out for a party 
to join, which should offer the strongest 
COD these conditions. I was power 

fully aided, : will readily believe, 

when I tell you what my real pnrpos 
and I was introduced quite naturally to 
you and your companion^. The chief 
precaution to be taken was to ascertain 



i not speak Italian, 

as I am hardly at all ted with that 

language; und it v ded that I should 

pass for a man of that nationality, because 
those educated savages, the 1Y -, know 

of Italy and the Italians than of any 
other European nation. You know the 
rest ; and " 

" Tes, yes no need to recapitulate that. 
Tell mo at once who you really are, and 
what there is to be discovered by these 
people in whose hands we are." 

He raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked into my face with an expression of 
profound misery which I shall never forget, 
as he replied : 

" I am Pierre Olivier Potin." (I need 
hardly say I do not, even now, and here, 
give the real name of my unfortunate 
travelling companion ; if I did so, I should 
create a good deal of astonishment even 
among those who believe themselves, and 
with good reason, most thoroughly ac 
quainted with all the details of the dis 
astrous epoch in the history of France to 
which my simple story belongs.) " Ah, 
no wonder you start ! I am. bound to 
England on a mission to procure a large 
number of guns for the government of the 
National Defence. I have a false passport ; 
poor Piccolo, the real holder, who was all 
I profess to be, died ten days ago at Passy. 
I have his papers ; they were read yester 
day at our interrogation, and his signale- 
ment is sufficiently like my own to pass 
without detection. But I have been obliged 
to take other papers with me ; the instruc 
tions for the purchase and the specification 
of the guns, and an order on a well-known 
English banking firm for a very large sum 
of money, together with a letter of creden- 
to a political colleague of M. Gambetta, 
who is at present in London. Two of 
these documents, the letter of credentials 
and the order on the bankers, comprise 
my name and address Pierre Olivier 
Potin, 147, Rue de Vinette, Paris, in full. 
These, in the most circumscribed form 
pos&gt;ible, I was obliged to carry with me." 

" Of course. But are they safe ? No tiling 
transpired yesterd 

" They wen safe. I had the small packet 
hidden away within the lining of my hat, 
a very loose fit, and, as I held it in my 
hand whenever it was not on my head, it 
was quite safe until last night." 

" Until last night," I repeated. " What 

has happened to it since ? That is your 

is it not, which hangs on the rack, 

beside my wideawake ? I hung it there 
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myself, if I am not mistaken, last night ; 
and there it is now." I half rose as I 
spoke, with the intention of taking the 
hat down ; but he put his hand out 
eagerly, and stopped me. 

" No, no ! " he said ; " pray don t go near 
it ; pray don t even look near it ! The 
sentry is watching us closely, and the only 
chance for any of you. is to be able to 
feign total ignorance. Besides, it is use 
less; my papers are in the hands of the 
Prussians." 

"Impossible." 

"Hush! hush! That word is easily 
recognised in any language. Listen to me. 
Last night you had all fallen asleep, but 
I lay awake, full of foreboding it must 
have been after one o clock, when the 
door opened without any noise, and a 
man, whom I had not seen among those 
in the Prefecture yesterday, came in to 
the room. He held a small lantern in his 
hand, and he stepped cautiously across the 
floor, in the direction of the corner in 
which Thai lay. He stooped down, turned 
the light of the lantern upon his face, and 
looked at him very attentively. I raised 
my head noiselessly, and peered at the 
intruder. He wore the uniform of an 
officer in the Prussian infantry, and though 
a big man, he had a singularly gentle 
tread ; his footstep made no sound at all. 
Presently he approached the fireplace, and 
turned on the gas in the jet close by the 
mirror, lighted it, and extinguished his 
lantern, after which he again crossed the 
room, and was thus on a line with me, 
but, owing to the inclination of the mirror 
you see how it slopes forward I could 
observe his movements by their reflection 
in it, without making the least stir which 
could attract his attention. He inspected 
you minutely, turned over your clothes, 
emptied your pockets, and examined their 
contents, especially some photographs, 
which he carried to the gas-jet that he 
might admire them more at his ease." 

Mentally confounding the impudence 
of the unscrupulous Prussian, I put my 
hand hurriedly into my breast-pocket. 
The photographs were all safe. I com 
forted myself with a hasty glance at one 
which was especially precious and whose 
original is now my wife and begged M. 
Pierre Olivier Potin to continue. 

" He lingered a very short time beside 
Denner, and did not stoop over him, or 
touch his clothes ; but came on towards 
my bed. I can feign sleep pretty well, 
and I did it, not making the mistake of 



perfectly still, which is enough to 
betray one to a quick observer, but 
stirring slightly, with the restlessness 
which is always imparted to real sleep by 
the presence of an unexpected or unwel 
come person; but the ordeal was severe. 
He scanned my features closely, moved to 
each extremity of my bed, and studied me 
attentively from both ; he even gently 
fingered my hair, at the back of my head, 
suspecting, I suppose, that it was a wig. 
My pockets were turned out next; they 
contained a purse, a handkerchief, a pair 
of gloves, and a pocket flask. These 
things were replaced, and then the officer 
approached the rack ; took down the coats 
and hats hanging there, inspected and 
replaced them all but the last hat, mine. 
Conceive what I felt when he held it 
up to the light, gazed into it, fingered 
the lining carefully all round, and then, 
standing so that his movements were re 
flected in the mirror, skilfully ripped the 
lining open with his pocket-knife and 
drew out the precious packet of papers, 
whose discovery implies my ruin and 
death, and, I fear I fear these Prussians 
are so merciless serious danger to all of 
you." 

This revelation filled me with dismay. 
I did not feel much of the indignation 
which the unfortunate emissary of a des 
perate cause anticipated. He had made 
use of us, to be sure, and the " fix " was an 
exceedingly awkward one. But to a man 
who has seen so much of the^world as I 
have, the proverbial saying, " A la guerre 
comme a la guerre," acquires a wide 
and liberal signification. Besides, there 
really was no time to think of anything 
but the position ; and as for the man, he 
was too ill to be an object of anger and 
reproach. 

The inaction of our captors puzzled me 
very much. The morning was advancing, 
and nothing whatever had occurred to in 
dicate that any violent measures were 
intended towards us. The interrogation 
of the afternoon might mean something 
serious, but I was surprised, with such 
perilous stuff in their possession, that 
the Prussians should wait until the after- 
and I endeavoured to persuade 



noon, 



Potin and myself that the delay was 
a favourable symptom. I found him, 
however, quite unpersuadable ; the mer 
curial French temperament displayed the 
defect of its quality, and he ran down 
under apprehension and suspense to a 
pitiable state of prostration. I could not 
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persuade him to hope tint In- might no: 
he shot; on that point his conviction was 
fixed, the inspiring of a hope that his rash 
attempt would not produce fatal result- 
to us all was as much as I could accom 
plish. All this time it was evident to nit 

it his bodily illness was gaining ground 
that the touch of fever was strengthening 
itself; and I entreated him to be calm, ii 
the interest of possibilities. Supposing 
the result of the interrogation to be the 
restoration of our freedom, he would he 
unable to move. The mere suggestion 
acted on him effectively. He insisted on 
rising at once, and I assisted him to 
dress. Then he began to pace restlessly 
to and fro, ever watching narrowly for 
the periodical appearance of the sentry s 
face behind the grating in the door; and 
there was silence between us for an in 
terval, which was occupied in very painful 
reflections on my part. At length, Pierre 
Olivier Potiu asked me to join him, and to 
allow him to lean on my arm. 

" I must move about," he said, " and I 
must not lose this, which may be my last 
opportunity of speaking to you alone, 
accept what you say that to yourself, 
Thai, and Denner this will be only a tem 
porary difficulty. You will get safely to 
Kngland, and you will stay there till all 
this misery shall be overpast; until the 
German army shall have been destroyed 
around Paris, by disease, by the winter, 
and by the sorties of our brave troops, and 
driven off the sacred soil of France by the 
levee en masse of our outraged and in 
dignant population. Then you will return 
to see Paris, in the glory of her political 
and social resurrection, and you will carry 
out, like the brave Knglishman that you 
are, the last wishes of an unfortunate 
comrade." 

He was ill ; he was in despair ; he was 
much more than serious ; but he was dra 
matic. The situation demanded it, for the 
situatinu was dramatic ; and Pierre Olivier 
Potin was not the man to fail the situa 
tion. I repressed him by a warning 
squeeze of his arm, and declared my 
fidelity to his wishes. He proceeded to 
-.rive me a number of details respecting 
his family circumstances, which have no 
bearing on my narrative, and to charge 
me with his last words for the wife and 
brother, whom he felt convinced he 
sh uild never again behold. I listened at 
tentively, and promised that every direction 
which he gave should be faithfully carried 
out, and had hardly given him this pro 



mise when Thai and Denner re-entered 
our prison chamber, accompanied by an 
officer in the uniform of a Pru-^ian in 
fantry corps, whom I had not previously 
n. Potin and I had turned at the far 
end of the room, and were exactly fa&lt; 
the door as they entered. He started as he 
looked at the infantry officer, dropped his 
right hand from my arm, then raised it 
and pointed at the Prussian, swayed 
slightly from side to side, and, without 
a word, fell on the floor in a dead faint. 

" This gentleman is evidently very ill," 
said the officer ; " the doctor must see 
him," and he bustled out of the room, 
while we lifted Piccolo who looked as if 
he had got his quietus without the aid of 
a Prussian platoon on to the mattress, 
and endeavoured to restore him to con 
sciousness. Presently the officer returned 
with the doctor the same who had seen 
Piccolo in the morning and the proper 
remedies were administered to our unfor 
tunate travelling companion. I am bound 
to acknowledge that the sick man was 
well treated by our captors, though for us 
others little consideration was evinced. 
The doctor attached no serious importance 
to the patient s state, which he treated 
merely as an " attack of nerves," cha 
racteristic of the impatient and excitable 
French temperament. The business of the 
officer was to make a formal inspection 
of our prison chamber and of ourselves, 
which duty he fulfilled civilly enough, and 
then he withdrew; all our efforts to obtain 
from him an explanation of the causes of 
our detention, or the probable length of its 
duration, having proved useless. 

We dined as coarsely as we had supped 
and breakfasted, and we awaited, silently 
watching the lethargic sleep of Piccolo, 
produced by a calming medicine, the in 
terrogatory which we had been ordered 
to expect. The nature of my reflections 
differed widely from that of the reflec 
tions of my companions, who were sulky 
and annoyed to the last extent, but not 
alarmed. At the appointed hour we were 
:onducted to the same salle of the Pre 
fecture of Police in which we had under 
gone the examination of the preceding 
day, and there we underwent a second 
edition of it, which had a precisely iden 
tical result. We had told the truth before ; 
we now told it all over again, and, to my 
unspeakable astonishment, none but the 
most formal questions were put to us 
respecting Piccolo. It appeared to me 
that he was regarded as the least im- 
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portant individual of the party ; the one 
to whose identity no suspicion was at 
tached. I thought I could perceive that 
our questioners had relaxed their convic 
tion of our insincerity ; certain symptoms, 
which one cannot define, but which one 
feels in every nerve, made rue pretty con 
fident that we three were safe. But about 
Piccolo ? Had their discoveries in refer 
ence to him led them to the perception 
that we were entirely innocent of, and 
unconcerned in, the deception he had 
practised ; and would they let us free and 
detain him, to be dealt with when his 
physical state should admit of his being 
called up before them ? 

We were marched back again and locked 
up. Piccolo was still sleeping ; and we 
had to pass the long, dreary winter even 
ing and night without any other solace 
than the fire an indulgence which I re 
garded with surprise, but which, no doubt, 
we owed to the fact that we were not 
tenants of a common prison. My com 
panions lighted their respective cigars and 
betook themselves to the uppermost end of 
the room, whither I followed them, and, 
having given them a preliminary caution 
to avoid any show of surprise or peculiar 
interest, I disclosed to them the extraor 
dinary story which I had heard from our 
travelling companion, and the complication 
of our already troublesome affair which 
resulted from it. They behaved exceed 
ingly well. The ever-recurrent sentry 
could not have discovered that we were 
discussing anything more interesting than 
the quality of the tobacco, which, doubt 
less, assisted their passivity; and it was 
some moments after I had concluded my 
story before either Dernier or Thai said 
anything. When they did speak, it was 
not too charitably of poor Piccolo ; but it 
was in confirmation of my own notion that 
no ill would result to us. Concerning his 
chances, they were of his own way of 
thinking. So soon as he should be suf 
ficiently recovered to be " interrogated," 
he would most certainly be shot. The 
evening closed in very miserably ; Piccolo 
was in a wretched, exhausted, light-headed 
condition, which taxed my trifling store of 
knowledge and experience of the art of 
nursing the sick severely, and we retired 
to such a modicum of rest as each of us 
respectively was likely to find, feeling as if 
we were passing the night with a criminal 
in a condemned cell. I had had sufficient 
forethought, during the second visit of the 
doctor, to request that he would apply for 



permission for us to keep the gas alight 
all night, on account of his patient s con 
dition, and he had done so. I turned the 
light down to a mere glimmer before I lay 
down on my mattress, which I had dragged 
near to that on which Piccolo lay. 

The night was bitterly cold, and though 
the fire was permitted to smoulder, the 
supply of fuel was so limited that the 
strictest economy in the use of it was 
necessary. A short time after I lay down 
to rest, and when I was fully realising 
the dreariness of the position and its 
accessories, a murmured complaint from 
Piccolo aroused me. He was " so cold," 
he said. Only one unappropriated article 
of clothing was within my reach ; it was a 
top coat, which I had hung on the barrack- 
room rack with our hats. I got up, 
and stepped cautiously in the direction of 
the rack. Instantly a light streamed 
through the grating of the door, and I 
became aware that the vigilance of the 
sentry knew no relaxation. I took down 
the coat (the ray from the lantern at the 
grating playing about my legs as I did 
so), and as I gave it an awkward tug to 
get it off its peg, down came the four hats 
which hung just under its skirts, and 
rolled merrily off on their edges. I 
picked up Denner s, Thai s, and my own, 
but Piccolo s had rolled farther away, into 
the tail of the long ray cast by the 
sentry s lantern ; and lay on its side, with 
its white silk lining, brand-new, and totally 
uninjured, distinctly visible. Actuated by 
an impulse as quick as thought, I lowered 
the coat in my hand so as to sweep the 
hat along in the direction of my mattress, 
and then, having placed the additional 
covering over the sick man s shoulders, 
I returned to my bed, and lay perfectly 
still until the light from the other side 
of the grating was removed. I allowed 
fully a quarter of an hour to elapse before 
I put out my hand and felt gently for the 
hat. It was close by, and between it and 
the light from the door, if it should be 
again turned on, stood a clumsy chair, 
on which I had placed my waistcoat and 
trousers ; the former hanging over the 
seat, and nearly touching the ground. The 
feeble glimmer of the gas-jet was but of 
small service to me, but I contrived to 
make it of some use, and, without sitting 
up, to satisfy myself that the lining of M. 
Pierre Olivier Potin s hat had never been 
cut with a knife, or subjected to any rough 
usage whatever ! What did this mean ? 
I felt the lining and the crown of the hat 
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utcst care, 

th;it tho whole story might be a 
delusion, tho first hallucination-passage of 
fever which was evidently fastening 
on our fellow prisoner ; felt it once, with 
out result :n, and satisfied myself 
that there was a suspicious thickness 
in one spot. I slid my hand along the 
floor until it touched my waistcoat, 
and gently drew a pen-knife out of the 
pocket. Then I again waited, allowing 
ral minutes to pass before I drew the 
hat under the sheltering bedclothes, and 
began to cut the lining open, with the 
utmost caution, at the spot where I had 
detected the thickness. The result of my 
experiment was that I found a fold of the 
silk skilfully turned under, and hidden in 
it a flat packet of paper about two inches 
square. To describe the suspense, the 
bewilderment in which I passed the hours 
of that night, during which Piccolo did 
not call me, or require any tending which 
would have given me a safe excuse for 
demanding more light, is beyond my 
power. \Vhon the morning dawned the 
fire was extinct, he and the others were 
sleeping quietly, and I was able, unob 
served by timing my peeps at the packet 
which I had held tightly in my hand all 
night, to tho withdrawal of the sentry s 
face from the grating to ascertain that it 
consisted of the identical papers which M. 
Pierre Olivier Potin had described, and 
which were more than enough to have 
procured for him a speedy death, and no 
shrift at all, from the powers which then 
were at Versailles. 

I rose, put on my trousers and waistcoat, 
slipped the packet into rny breast, dexter 
ously tripped up the chair, and in picking 
it up contrived to strike the hat so that it 
-; set spinning into a corner. I then 
approached the grating in the door. In 
stantly the sentry s face appeared on the 
other side. 

" The Signer Piccolo is worse," I said ; 
" he is shivering, and there is no fire. The 
Herr Doctor ordered that he should have 
warmth. Can I have any fire ? " 

" Yes, you can, it s the Herr Doctor s 
orders," said a gruff voice. " You. can 
light it yourself." 

I have nothing to light it with." 

" Your friends have not used all the wax 

lights they have for their good cigars," 

-; the satisfactory reply, in an envious 

growl ; " and you re surely not travelling 

without a love-letter or two." 

Delicious insolence! far beyond the most 



llity. A few moments more 
saw me down upon my kn; ire the 

open fireplace, coaxing the ash-covered 
logs to ignite by a lavish expenditure 
of " Vestas," assisted by the combustion 
of the packet, which might have b 
equivalent to a sentence of death. I was 
cious the whole time of the sulky 
faction with which the sentry watched 
my clumsy efforts to light the fire, which 
were, however, effectual at length. 

In two days from that time we were set 
frco. A brief intimation that we might 
depart the authorities having apparently 
satisfied themselves that we were really 
the persons whom we had represented 
ourselves to be, and not those whose 
arrival their spies had prepared them to 
expect unaccompanied by any explana 
tion or apology, was made to us. In the 
meantime we had been again interrogated, 
and were more than ever closely watc. 
Poor Piccolo (for so Denner, Thai, and 
myself always called him) continued very 
ill, and when the order for our release 
came we did not exactly know what to do 
with him. It was evident we could not 
leave him at Versailles, so we determined 
to take him with us at any risk, short of 
killing him, which the doctor said we 
should not incur ; he would pull through. 
He did pull through, and so did we, but 
he had been nearly a month in England, 
and had put the balance of his fever, as 
Denner called it, comfortably over him 
there, before his troubled wits cleared 
themselves. Then he was brought to un 
derstand that it was I who had found and 
destroyed the papers, which might have 
been fatal ; and that the circumstantial 
story he had told me, which had guided 
me to their discovery, was only the merci 
ful and mysterious warning of a dream. 



UNDER THE HAMMER. 

TATTEESALL S. 

THE CORNER. 

NEARLY opposite to that well-known 
tavern, the Hercules Pillars, which then 
occupied the site of Apsley House, stood, 
a century s\nd a quarter ago, a heavy, 
ugly-looking building, which once housed 
Pope s " Sober Lanesborough dancing with 
the gout," and which has since become the 
hospital known as St. George s. At this 
period Belgravia consisted of open fields, 
running pleasantly down to tho river, 
and the hospital enjoyed the isola 
tion peculiarly desirable in such institu- 
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tions. Thirty years later, in 1780, it 
acquired a remarkable neighbour the 
establishment now known, wherever the 
English tongue is spoken, as Tattersall s. 
The situation then was exceptionally 
lonely famous for nightingales and foot 
pads so that Tattersall s was, perhaps, 
not unwilling to grow tip even under the 
shadow of an hospital as houses, in the 
old feudal times, snuggled closely up 
under the lee of a fortalice. For a long 
while afterwards the famous " Corner " 
was almost in the country, albeit situated 
between the Parks ; and just previous to 
the outcrop of bricks and mortar, which 
converted the " Five-fields " into a centre 
of fashion, the said fields were the favourite 
Sunday morning resort of dog-fighters and 
cock -fighters ; and, on more than one occa 
sion, a " turn-up," as an impromptu prize 
fight was then called, " came off " where 
Bel grave- square now stands. 

The Tattersall family and " the Corner " 
itself were founded by Mr. Richard Tat 
tersall, whose portrait is yet extant a 
hearty, ruddy, healthy English yeoman, 
looking thoughtfully out from a red waist 
coat of ample proportions, and a blue 
coat of sporting cut, adorned with brass 
buttons. This original Tattersall was a 
noteworthy man, of the solid, English, 
quiet order of beings a man evidently 
not of words, but of deeds; the most 
unlikely man, at first sight, to prosper as 
an auctioneer. Special knowledge, how 
ever, he most unquestionably had, having 
been training- groom to the second and 
last Duke of Kingston, husband of 
"the Chudleigh" of doubtful immor 
tality. When the poor duke, who, says 
Leigh Hunt, " appears never to have out 
grown the teens of his understanding," 
escaped "the Chudleigh" by dying, Mr. 
Tattersall renounced the idea of further 
service, and, sometime between 1773 and 
1780, organised a business of his own. He 
appears to have been possessed of con 
siderable capital, for in 1779 he bought of 
Lord Bolingbroke the famous horse "High 
flyer," for " two thousand five hundred 
pounds of lawful money of Great Britain." 
He became so much attached to this 
celebrated racer, by whom he made his 
fortune, that he gave the name of "High 
flyer Hall " to a house he built in the Isle 
of Ely. This English worthy died in 1795, 
at the ripe age of seventy-two, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mr. Edmund 
Tattersall, who, dying suddenly, left the 
charge of "the Corner " to his son, Richard 



the second the celebrated "Dick" Tatter 
sall, of whom, so many good stories are told. 
This gentleman, who died in 1858, at Dover, 
of exhaustion, brought on by the heat, 
preserved to his dying hour that family 
horror of dodging and roguery of every 
kind, which has been the corner-stone 
of Tattersall s. Strange to relate, Mr. 
Tattersall entertained a most intense dis 
like to professional betting, and nothing 
pleased him. so much as keeping young 
men from becoming members of the 
Rooms. When written to by juvenile 
aspirants anxious to become members 
of Tattersall s, he was very apt to write 
a line in reply, setting forth the evils 
of betting and the risk of ruin, and ad 
vising the writer to keep his two guineas 
in his pocket. Still, as the Rooms were 
to be carried on somehow, and Mr. Tatter 
sall s scruples gave offence in certain 
quarters, he found it best to hand over 
the management of them to a committee. 
For very many years Mr. Richard Tatter 
sall s house was the London head- quarters 
of the Jockey Club, who had a regular 
cook and coffee-room there, so that racing 
and betting were too intimately connected 
with the institution to be cast off readily. 
The disastrous partnership between Mr. 
" Dick s " father and the Prince Regent, 
during which they were cast in damages 
for five thousand pounds, was only one 
incident of the long friendship existing 
between the Royal and Tattersall families. 
King George the Fourth, whose bust, at 
the age of seventeen, in a queer cocked 
hat and tie wig, still surmounts the pump 
cupola, made Mr. Tattersall his almoner 
when any of his old sporting friends be 
came reaily out at elbows. At the word of 
the almoner, cheques for all amounts from 
one hundred to five hundred pounds were 
dispensed to the dilapidated bloods who had 
once upon a time played Poins to the wild 
prince. Like many more sturdy haters of 
gambling, Mr. Tattersall was an enthusi 
astic rider across country, and feared not 
at all to take long lonely rides by night 
through the Midlands. He was said to be 
"free of the road," as nohighwayman would 
molest him, and even a pickpocket returned 
his handkerchief "with compliments, taken 
quite by mistake." Burglars, however, 
were less scrupulous ; a " monkey " was 
once purloined from the office, and one 
" Slender Billy," a great purveyor of sport 
to the " Corinthians," was strongly sus 
pected of the sacrilegious outrage. This 
renowned character carried on various 
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professions, and achieved glory in them 
nil. The con &gt;n of an illicit still 

with ;i kii yard had, it was said, 

r down upon the 

Slender one, who was openly accused of 
having po!-|); .i his enemy into the flesh 
copper. lie was, moreover, implicated 
in a lift I- ;il)out the communion- 

plate at St. and had defended 

his crib at Willow- walk, Tothill-fields, 

n.-it ill , by let; 

loo&gt; ipi.ii them. Billy had 

always on hand a choice collection of 
bears, cocks, badgers, terriers, and r 
and would knock up a hull-bait or a 
rat-hu! moment s notie.-. Hilly WMS 

also a clever hanc ing back property 

for a suit; \vard "and no quest 

: " but, led away by ambition, ho at 
tempted too high a flight, and came 
under tin; operation of the Forgery Act. 
It was proved that h-j could iieither read 
nor write ; but that availed him little, and 
lie w:;.- sentenced to be lumped. Mr. Tat 
tersall visited Billy in the condemned 
cell, and urged him to make a clean breast 
of it and confess his associates, and re 
ceived the following memorable reply : 
" No, master, they ll never say that Slender 
Billy split on his pals : i, hair on my 

head was alive, and had to be hung 
separate, I wouldn t." Die ho did, and 

:ime," as was remarked by Mr. Dan 
DawBOn, destined himself to wear the 
eap on Cambridge gaol not long 
afterwards. 

Fond of hunting, Mr. Tattersall loved 
the road alme inch as the Held, but 

confessed his inferiority in coaching work 
and coaching language to his great friend, 
John Warde. Dogs he loved greatly, and 
got the best one he ever had through his 
hasty kindness. Observing the more than 
half-starved creature that had wandered 
into his yard, he told the groom to " irive 
the poor wretch something to eat." The 
man kept it for two months, when, having 

n tried at, rs, the animal became 

the cherished pet of Mr. Tattersall, 
and would allow no one else to touch it. 
One d by its old 

master in Piccadilly, but the sagacious 
animal repuo the connection, and 

the challenger did not accept the offer 
take him if you can." 

his father s death, Mr. Tattersall 
commenced the famous Monday feasts, at 
wh. Cup, with the two 

ho: ill 

ieKl the punch ; and a silver 



fox-head, which held nearly a pint, was 
presented brimming with port to each 
guest, who was required bo drain it to 
the health of John \Varcle arid &gt;ble 

science and no heel-taps. Th^ Derby 
dinner, held late in the week before 
Kpsom, was a more important ceremonial, 
graced with venison from Goodwood, and 
prime Rhenish, presented to the host by 
his foreign friends. After dinner the 
Derby lottery, of two sov each, 

was solemnly drawn, the elder Mathews 
often acting as Mr. Tattersall s deputy, in 
the performance of this important cere 
mony. Charles Young was another wel 
come guest, as were "Plcnipo" Batson, 
Ormsby Goiv. &lt; ptain Meyneli, Jack 
Masters, the Duke of Holstein, the Hon. 
i itzroy Stanhope, and others famous 
on race-course and hunting-field, who, 
like old T. ttei saH s itself, iiave passed 
away from the busy London world. 

At old Tattersall s a narrow pad age led 
to the yard and the subscription-rooms. 
The court-yard was adorned by a pump, 
covered by a domed structure of classical 
outline. Over the dome was t!i a bust of 
George the Fourth, previously alluded 
to, and beneath its shelter the genius 
loci the fox. As Troy had its statue of 
Pallas, Ephesus its Diana of olive-wood, 
and old llome its lightning-scared wolf, 
so has Tattersall s its fox, duly enshrined 
and treated with all h tting reverence. An 
experienced fox, this familiar spirit of "the 
Corner." On many generations of horses 
and dogs, of men and books, has Vulpes 
peered sharply. Under that scrutinising 
glance of his have passed terribly high-b 
cattle, and,f or that matter, terribly high-bred 
men, now flushed with youth, health, and 
success, and anon about to send their stud 
to the hammer, to parry an "awful settling- 
day." Under his sharp nose have dawdled 
and chatted, sauntered and lingered, great 
nobles; expectanthcirs; statesmenof world 
wide renown; soldiers and sailors, whose 
names are written in big letters in English 
history ; sturdy squires ; smart younger 
brothers ; successful butchers ; sporting 
publicans ; and bluff bettors round, who 
would lay my lord the odds ; 
twenty, nay, forty thousand on the Derby ; 
and, what is more, pay if they lost the 
indispensable condition of remaining a 
member of the room. Granted this im 
portant condition of solvency, no sixteen 
ouarterings are demanded of candid;. 
for membership ; and in one of the m&gt; 
aristocratic countries in the world may 
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be seen & perfectly democratic commu 
nity, constructed on the principle, laid 
down by one "whose own pride of birth 
was unequalled " All equal on the turf 
and under the turf." 

Let us stroll leisurely for half an hour 
about the old " Corner," harking back a 
little more than a decade, to Blair Athol s 
year. The Derby has been run and won, and 
the Oaks to boot. Oa the last day of the 
week the demand for stamped paper has 
been excessive, and the coffers of Israel 
have been greatly relieved of their plethora, 
for to-day is Black Monday, the " set 
tling-day " after Epsom Summer Meeting. 
There is a crowd in the old narrow yard. 
Profane bettors, not admitted to the sub 
scription-rooms, are lying in wait to pounce 
on members, as they issue from the sacred 
portals, and " draw " their winnings of 
them. A certain uneasiness ia felt by the 
outer vulgar, for we are in the midst of 
the " plunging" era, and the Derby victory 
of a comparative outsider has sorely dis 
comfited the general public. A bad set 
tling is anticipated, and the croakers are 
as loud as usual with their dismal pro 
phecies. Pushing through the expectant 
crowd we make our way into the queer 
old room with the circular desk, crowded 
with busy bookmakers, struggling hard 
to get through their accounts. It is 
dusty and hot in this temple of Plutus, 
and we find it pleasanter to breathe the 
sweet summer air on the lawn, a cheerful 
patch of emblematic turf, adorned with a 
solitary tree, under which many rich farms 
and fat vales, wild stretches of purple 
moorland and brawling trout streams, 
have changed hands. An iron railing 
keeps the tag-rag and bobtail off this 
pretty bit of verdure, so refreshing to 
eyes weary with poring over the odds. 
Considering what they have gone through 
last week, the " plungers " look remark 
ably well, and excite the admiration of 
" Arry," who, clinging on to the railing, 
is giving his country cousin a treat of 
" gapeseed " at the magnates of the Turf. 
" Arry," born within sound of Bow Bells, 
clad in a very horsey coat all pockets, 
and flaps, and great seams curiously ad 
hesive "pants," blue bird s-eye scarf with a 
snaffle pin, ample waistcoat, ditto gold 
chain with horse s hoof dangling there 
from, and a " five to two " hat, is quite 
competent to explain to the young man 
from the country " who is who," even 
if the countryman mayhap knows better 
"what is what." " Arry" is in his own 



circle a great authority on turf matters. 
He lucky dog gets that peculiar " tip " 
said to be "straight." He is not to be 
caught with chaff not he. He insists on 
knowing whether the "stable-money" is 
"right," before " dashing down" his invest 
ments. He is cautious, our friend Arry. 
He finds out about the private trials, and 
speaks contemptuously of racing prophets. 
Moreover, he stands in a bit with a waiter 
who makes a "hundred-pound book," and 
is the actual capitalist at the back of poor 
little Tongsley, the barber, who never 
refuses money, and will bet an errand-boy 
a hundred to three in sixpences. Arry 
knows the lords and the layers excellently 
well " by sight," and is much impressed by 
the attitude of those whom he calls the 
" real swells ; " but his hearty enthusiasm 
is reserved for another manner of man, 
or, as they say at Jerome Park, "another 
breed o cats." His heart such as it is 
bounds with noble ambition as he points 
out to his companion the hero of the day, 
that tall, strapping Yorkshireman, broad 
of shoulder and loud of tongue, who pro 
claims his wish to bet on the St. Leger. 
Last year he laid eleven thousand to one 
thousand against Lord Clifden for the St. 
Leger, and he has just won forty thousand 
on Blair Athol. He is John Jackson 
Jock o Fail-field, the " Leviathan " of the 
Ring, vice Davis, retired, and a man of 
mark indeed in the eyes of Arry and his 
like. 

Business goes briskly on, heavy sums 
are exchanged, and no defaulters are yet 
hinted at. After all the croaking, the 
" settling " is a good one. People over 
burdened with money are heard to com 
plain of the unreasonable shortness of 
banking hours, and there is great button 
ing up of breastpockets as the crowd dis 
perses from the last Derby settling ever 
held at old Tattersall s, and Arry walks 
off his country cousin to settle up with 
little Tongsley, who has " made his book " 
for the winner, and is a happy man. 

NEW TATTERSALL S. 

BETWEEN the canonisation of Blair Athol 
and that of Gladiateur in the following 
year, Messrs. Richard and Edmund Tatter- 
sail the younger removed their business 
to K night sbridge. Great care and much 
money were expended in making the 
new establishment perfectly commodious. 
Through a broad archway ; past our old 
friend the pump, carefully removed and 
set up again ; pig-tailed George ; tutelar 
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ch a large cove 

building, admirably lighted and furnished 
with a .a spacious gallery 

i handsome rostrum 

- board. At the old 

"C s and bettors entered at 

one passage ; but in the new institution 

the sheep are at once separated from 

:ta. On the right of the visitor are 
offices in which is conducted the 

iness of . or, rather, of Mr. 

Edmund Tattersall Mr. Richard, third 
of that TI:IMP, being now no more. On the 
left is a building like in outward appear 
ance to that on the right, but approached 
by a narrow way jealously guarded, for 
this is the new subscription-room. A 
very handsome room it is, tastefully de 
corated and provided with convenient seats 
and desks ; so that a man, having drawn 
some thousands from his hankers in the 
morning, has only to sit down and pay 
away his money as merrily as he may. The 
opening of this elegant room was cele 
brated by the members with a dinner to 
the Messrs. Tattersall, to express the 
gratitude of the sporting world for its 
fine new lodgings. I remember me well 
of that famous banquet ; of the hundreds 
of massive race cups, lent by their owners 
to grace the dinner- table; of the mighty 
pyramids of flowers, set between the great 
gold and silver groups and vases, to 
lighten the general effect ; of the asparagus 
and early strawberries; of the chairman 
and his hearty manner; of Mr. George 
Payne s witty oration in proposing the 
health of "The Ring; " and of the reply 
thereto by bluff " Stevey," soon to come 
to a sad end, poor fellow ! I remember me 
also of a "manvais plaisant," my neighbour, 
who hinted that the gathering offered a 
fine chance for a modern Guy Fawkes, 
and proposed, as an inscription to be 
pl;;i v d o\ T th door of the new room, 
Gray s line 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

and I also distinctly recollect avenging 

myself on that untimeous joker by taking 

of him the od rist Gladiateur for the 

Derby. It w meeting this, of 

ycrs " and " backers," the lion and the 

lamb for once - own together. Under 

ruins of I uiqnet we buried old 

T:r und poured forth, plentiful 

3 memory. 

"oom came into use, the 
lawn of the old one was terribly 
and continually sighed for; and, moreover, 



the of mankind, who 

generally throw over things just as they 

made perfect, members at once showed 
a disposition to get through the bulk of 
their business elsewhere. For a long time 
had been growing the practice of employ 
ing com aers, both to bet and to settle 
accounts, at the various turf clubs ; and so 

, tly did this increase after the move of 
Tattersall s westward, that th&gt; -"gs 

there soon came to be considered merely 
supplementary to the more serious business 
of the morning. Tattersall s has thus be 
come rather a fashionable than an import 
ant betting centre. The great moves are 
made in the morning farther east, and 
are only slightly checked or accelerated 
by the doings at Knightsbridge. Never 
theless, a crowd assembles round the gate 
of the Rooms on Mondays, and " outside 
find it convenient to settle hard by 



m&lt; a 



Knightsbridge-green. In the room itself 
many changes have taken place. Jackson 
and poor " Stevey " are gathered to their 
fathers, and the modern Leviathans are a 
much more easy-going folk. Time, too, has 
made sad havoc among the "upper ten." 
Death has claimed the unlucky prince of 
plungers, and the pace has told severely 
on many more heroes of his time. The 
colours, " red and white hoops," of the 
triple-coroneted owner of Lady Eliza 
beth are now the property of one of the 
shrewdest and most popular of the new 
Leviathans ; an excellent omen, for did 
not Mr. Snewing s Caractacus win the 
Derby in the " sky blue and white cap," 
which Lord George himself, the previous 
possessor, could never get first past the 
post for that race ? The famous " cherry 
and black cap " arc, at the moment of 
writing, vacant, by the death of their 
accomplished owner ; but Sir Joseph s 
commissioner, who knows what it is to 
have horses in training, will possibly con 
sider them as his legitimate inheritance. 

The strict enforcement of the various 
Acts against ready-money betting has 
cleared out many "commission agents," 
and France has drawn heavily on the 
ranks of the "professionals." Many of the 
frequenters of old Tattersall s are estab 
lished comfortably in Paris, and make 
their appearance at Knightsbridge only 
at infn rvalg. 

It is dull work looking in vain for well- 
known faces, so let us take a turn on the 
" legitimate " side and see 
knocking down success; . brought 

out one by one, and exposed to the critical 
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eyes of vendors. Swiftly come and swiftly 
go mostly " without reserve " goodly 
hunters and hacks, up to all sorts of 
weights; winners of flat races, hurdle 
races, and steeplechases ; thorough-breds 
with illustrious pedigrees, and "useful" 
animals without any ; descendants of 
Derby winners and 1 of sires who, in 
their day, "were sure to win," but, by 
some fatality, " walked in with the 
crowd;" clever cobs; barouche horses; and 
those wonderful animals equal to either 
fortune, who are quiet in single and 
double harness, are good hacks, and have 
carried a lady. The horses themselves 
display a jaunty air, and evidently feel 
themselves the heroes of the hour ; vastly 
unlike the poor dogs at Leadenhall-market, 
who look imploringly at the passers-by, 
and bark to each other Jack Johnson s 
aspiration 

I wish to God that somebody would buy us. 

Not only on his own premises does Mr. 
Tattersall wield the hammer, but presides 
over many great sales of blood stock, 
where lucky and rich turfites compete 
eagerly for promising yearlings too often 
only " promising." His name, in fact, is 
bound up with the most glorious associa 
tions of English horseflesh, and adorned 
by the traditions of a family whose deal 
ings have ever been scrupulously honour 
able. So great is the renown of the house 
of Tattersall for extreme nicety in all its 
transactions, that it would seem to have 
been specially created to disprove the 
thesis of those who insist that contact 
with horseflesh tends to the relaxation 
of the moral sense. 

As I stroll out of new Tattersall s, re 
volving many things chariots and horses, 
books and men I am accosted by a seedy 
young man, who evidently knows me. It is 
astonishing what a memory shabby people 
have. Older, by twenty years, judging 
from appearances, it is indeed no other 
than our ingenious friend " Arry," whom 
we left rejoicing over his winnings and 
determined to become a Leviathan. For 
a while after he prospered, and was always 
pestering me to "patronise his little book," 
but I had ultimately lost sight of him. 
Turf mushrooms often spring up in a 
night, and wither again, like the prophet s 
pumpkin. They then disappear into utter 
darkness, and, like the lost Pleiad, are 
seen no more. Arry s "little book" had 
not, so he said, turned out a success. He 
wanted " the nerve," I think he called it, 



to "lay agin certainties," and hence his 
present plight. I prepared to bid him 
farewell, when he asked the loan of a 
"dollar," not for such base requirements 
as meat and drink, but to back an absolute 
"certainty" for the Derby at a long price. 
I believe the infatuated creature duly 
invested that dollar on I know not what 
animal, and I sincerely hope he may win. 

A SILENT WITNESS. 



BY EDMUND YATES. 

AUTHOR OF "BLACK SHEEP," "CASTAWAY," 
FLAG," &lt;tc. &c. 



1 THE YELLOW 



BOOK III. CHAPTER XI. THE LAST SACRIFICE. 

THERE is little need to tell that Anne 
Studley, when she gave up the charge of 
the poor maimed woman, whose revelation 
had made such a difference in her life, at 
the same time abandoned her assumed 
name of Gaynor, and took up her abode 
at the Hermitage with Grace Middleham, 
"to remain there for life," Grace said, as 
she welcomed her long-lost friend ; but 
Anne smiled quietly, and shook her head. 
She said nothing, but she had her own 
notions that an alteration in the domestic 
affairs might possibly be made soon, when 
a re-arrangement of the household would 
be necessary. 

And before she had been an inmate of 
the Hermitage for a month, that which 
had been a shrewd suspicion grew to be 
an undoubted certainty. Anne Studley 
saw that the measure of her sorrow was 
not yet full, and that there was still 
another sacrifice which it was necessary 
for her to make. When, in the depth of 
her despair, she had abandoned the quiet 
family in the little German town, where, 
up to that time, what had been the most 
peaceful, if not the happiest portion of her 
existence, had been passed ; and arriving 
solitary and friendless in London, had 
determined upon pursuing the avocation 
of a hospital nurse, as the one which, by 
entirely engrossing her time, would give 
her no scope for reflection or recollection, 
she found she had miscalculated her 
powers of endurance, and but for one 
circumstance would have retired from her 
newly-elected occupation in disgust. The 
chance meeting with Clement Burton, 
brought about in the mutual discharge of 
their professional duties, induced her to 
persevere in her original idea. The intelli 
gent young surgeon not merely recognised 
that Anne s clear head and practical sense 
would be of great value in the calling 
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she had chosen, but, reading between the 
linos, ho was enabled to perceive the 
necessity for her immersion in some daily 
routine which should prevent her thoughts 
from dwelling on her past career. With 
much gentle skill and judgment, and 
without the Irast appearance of busying 
himself with her affairs, he contrived to 
let her see the importance he attached to 
her assiMance, and gradually won her to 
regard her duties with interest. That 
interest was not limited to her occupation, 
but extended to him who had been the 
means of procuring it for her. Meeting 
daily as they did, Anne had every oppor 
tunity of observing Clement Burton s 
noble (|M;iliries his kindness of heart, his 
patience, his devotion to the humblest of 
those who were brought under his care. 
It had never previously been her lot to 
meet with such a man, and it was not 
difficult to guess the result. Her early 
appreciation of his goodness deepened by 
degrees into a stronger feeling, and long 
before, at his suggestion, she had gone in 
attendance on Lydia Walton, she knew 
that her heart, which had refused to listen 
to the honest pleadings of Franz Kckhardt, 
and had never before been touched, was 
liers no longer. She loved Clement Burton 
with a silent, deep, but entirely hopeless 
love ; hopeless, not merely on account of 
the barrier erected between them by her 
previous marriage, but from the fact, 
which she did not attempt to disguise from 
herself, that of her passion there was, on 
Clement s part, no return. He appreciated 
her, respected her, liked her she knew 
that; no brother could have treated her 
with greater regard ; but the feelings by 
which he was actuated were plainly 
different to hers, and never could become 
the same. 

She acknowledged all this before she 
knew of Clement s acquaintance Avith 
Grace Middleham ; but from the time 
that she first saw them together, she 
knew that whatever little remnant of 
hope had remained concealed in her 
bosom must be given up, and that her 
fate was fixed. The barrier of her mar- 
re had been broken down by Lydia 
Walton s disclosure, but one quite as im- 
i itself in the vacant place. 
clear ry in an instant that 

Clement loved Grace, and that his l&lt;&gt;\e 
was returned, and a very little study of 
tin- case showed her exactly how matters 
stood between them ; her lengthened in 
tercourse with the young man had given 



her a keen insight into his character. He 
had often talked freely with her of himself 
and his affairs ; she knew his firm sense 
of honour, and was certain that he had 
never so much as hinted to Grace the 
state of his feelings towards her. Had 
the woman he loved been in a different 
position, it was probable, Anne thought, 
that Clement would long since have asked 
her to share- his lot ; but the fact that 
Grace was an heiress had kept him silent. 
He was in a good practice and position 
now, and could well afford to maintain a 
wife out of his professional earnings ; but 
he was a proud man, and keenly sensitive, 
and w r ould shrink from the idea that even 
the merest gossip of the world should 
accuse him of having paid court to the 
heiress from interested motives. 

All that Anne surmised was true ; true 
now to a greater extent than she sus 
pected. The regard which Clement Bur 
ton felt for Miss Middleham on their first 
acquaintance had grown with their daily 
intercourse, and had at last attained such 
proportions as rendered it necessary for 
him to take some decisive step. What 
that step should be, required in his mind 
but short consideration. 

The feelings with which Anne had ac 
credited him existed even more viridly 
than she had imagined, and though he 
would have given all that he possessed to 
call Grace his wife, he feared to declare 
himself to her, lest his motives should be 
misunderstood. In the course of his ex 
perience he had frequently heard stories 
of doctors perverting the confidence which 
had been placed in them professionally to 
their own private ends, and the mere idea, 
that such an accusation should be brought 
against him, filled him with horror and 
dismay. Better trample out the fire which 
was consuming him and go away, leaving 
no sign. It was time the present con 
dition of affairs should cease; and he set 
himself to work to bring about the end. 

When Mr. Burton s mind was once 
made up, he was prompt in action, and 
three days after his determination he pre 
sented himself at the Hermit, ! The 
friends were in the drawing-room Miss 
Middleham at work, while Anne was 
ing to her. After the ordinary com 
monplaces, Clement said, in as gay a tone 
as he could assume, " I have come to 
make a little revelation, which, I think, 
will surprise, and which I am selfish 
enough to hope may grieve you." 

Both the girls looked up instantly ; 
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Grace in astonishment, Annie with an odd 
prescience of what was coming. 

Anne was the first to speak. " Some 
thing which will grieve us ? " she repeated. 

" I hope so," said Clement. " Odd 
though it may sound, I hope that the 
interest you both take in me is sufficient 
for you to be sorry to hear that I am 
going to leave you." 

The usual colour fled from Grace s 
cheeks as she said, " To leave us, Mr. Bur 
ton ; you don t mean for long, I suppose ? " 

" For long ? Certainly," he replied ; 
" possibly for life." 

Anne was silent ; but Grace said, in a 
faint low tone, "What can you mean? 
Surely this is very sudden ? : 

" The decision is sudden," Clement said, 
" though I have had the idea for some 
time in my mind. The fact is, that I find 
this kind of work telling upon me, and I 
have long been desirous for a change. I 
think I explained to you, Miss Middle- 
harn, that my own inclination did not lead 
me to my profession, and that I only took 
to it from necessity. I have nothing to com 
plain of my success in it, and it has made 
me many kind friends ; but I rather pine 
for freedom, and now there is a chance of 
obtaining it." 

A dead silence ensued, to break which 
Arme said, " You are not going then to pur 
sue your profession abroad, Mr. Burton ? " 

" No," he said, as though suddenly re 
calling himself from a dream. " The fact 
is, that a patient of mine, and a kind friend 
as well, has received the appointment as 
governor to one of the West India islands. 
He takes me out with him as his secre 
tary, and promises me that my work shall 
be nominal, and that I shall have plenty of 
time for any literary or scientific pursuits 
which I may choose to indulge in." 

Still Grace was silent ; but Anne said, 
in a hard voice, " The temptation is a great 
one when do you go ? " 

"My friend thinks of sailing in about 
ten days time, but nothing is as yet de 
cided. He only made me the offer last 
night, and you are the first to whom I have 
communicated it." 

"We ought to be greatly obliged to Mr. 
Burton for his selection of us to share his 
confidence, ought we not, Grace ? " said 
Anne. " Come, dear, you have promised 
me a drive to Richmond this morning, and 
the best of the sunshine will be lost if we 
delay." Then Grace, managing to regain 
her self-possession, said a few words, and 
Mr. Burton took his leave. 



That was a silent drive to Richmond, 
for each of the ladies was too much im 
mersed in her own thoughts to speak. 
The shock which Miss Middleham had 
received at the announcement of Clement 
Burton s intended departure, and the con 
sequent alteration in her whole life; the 
loss of something which she looked for 
ward to from day to day, the breaking up 
of that delightful communing which she 
regarded as the principal solace of her 
life, had been almost too much for her. 
Whatever dreams she had indulged in 
seemed now to be hopelessly shattered. 
He could never have cared for her, or he 
would not have allowed himself to be 
carried away on so comparatively slight a 
pretest. All the kindness and attention, 
then, which he had paid her, had been 
prompted by friendship nothing more; 
and, imputing no blame to him, Grace 
owned she had cruelly deceived herself. 
From everyone, even from Anne, she tried 
to hide any expression of her feelings, but 
this was beyond her control ; and as she 
lay back in the carriage, recalling the 
pleasures of the past, and mourning over 
the flight of the happiness which she had 
anticipated in the future, tears of dis 
appointment, scarcely hidden by her veil, 
rolled down her cheeks. 

Her companion was equally silent, 
equally preoccupied, and if her eyes were 
dry, her mind, at least, was as much 
disturbed. The story which she had heard 
Clement Burton tell that morning, and 
the scene which she had witnessed, were, 
to her, ample confirmation of what she 
had long suspected. She now was certain 
that the young surgeon had found himself 
unable any longer to go quietly through 
the ordinary routine of life, and be con 
stantly in the presence of his idol, without 
declaring himself. To avow his passion 
and ask her hand would be, according to 
his supersensitiveness, an act of meanness 
and disloyalty, and he had, therefore, 
sought for this appointment as a means of 
escape from the dilemma. His heart was 
breaking at the idea of separating from 
Grace, but it was, in his opinion, the voice 
of honour which bade him go, and he 
hesitated not. Nor had Anne any longer 
any doubt, if such had ever possessed her 
mind, that her friend returned Clement 
Barton s affection. The sudden change 
in her appearance when Clement announced 
his departure; her altered demeanour ever 
since ; the half-hysterical state in which, 
though she strove to disguise it, she then 
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all showed that she was pas.- 
through 110 ordinary trial. 

&gt;&gt; all, Anne felt herself c 
upon to mak ig sacrifice of 

(&gt;, by : for ever tho d 

att: she - .t-ntly nourished, 

and solving t lenity which existed 

i those two. It could be d 
she thought the m standing could 

be at once removed if she only hud the 
courage to efface herself, and to act as 
inti them. If Clement 

could be persuaded that Grace was really 
attached to him, and that in demanding 
ho would be behaving honour 
ably, his motive being beyond question, he 
wmld only ton &lt;. ]:&lt; dly obey the suggestion. 
As for Gra "iiiLT her lover to her feet 

would be recalling her to life. Here was 
a way, then, Anne thought, of repaying all 
the friendship which she had re-reived at 
Gra&lt;" V h-uids; and when she remembered 
the devotion existent from their school 
days, and, even at that present moment, 
manifest in each of Grace s words and acts 
towards her, she felt that, though her own 
immolation was a part of the scheme, she 
could yield herself up without a murmur. 

That night Atme Studley wrote to Mr. 
Burton a note, requesting him to call and 
see her the next morning, as she wished 
particularly to consult him. He was not 
to mention havi"-_r r reived the note, and, 
if he saw Miss Middl -ham, was to make it 
appear to her that his visit was an ordinary 
one. Just before the time when she ex 
pected the young surgeon, Anne Studley 
took Grace with her into the morning-room, 
out of which, through heavy velvet por- 
mvfty little conservatory 
iill. d with exotics, and with a fountain 
diing in its midst. As they were sit- 
ting idly talking, the conversation being 
mostly carried on by Anne for Grace was 
meditative and preoccupied Mr. Burton 

-. announced. 

" Stay, Jennings," said Anne to the 
servant, quickly, " one minute before you 
him in. Grace, dear, I have a parti 
cular desire you should not see Mr. Burton 
this morning; at all events, until I h 
spoken to him upon some very important 
business of my own." 

blush wns on Grace s face ir 

u V, n I do ? " she said. 

"If I go out I shall meet him in the hall." 

" Step into the conservatory," said 
Anne; "you can .- and go out 

by the other d.i.ir. Now, J s, show 

Burton in. 1 



; Grace tried the outer door of 
the conservatory, she found it locked on 
the outside, and as Mr. Burton was already 
in the room, she was compelled to remain 
in 1. 

" Yon see I have obeyed your commands, 
was Clement s salutation, 
"and I am here." 

" It was very good of yon to come," 

I Anne, quietly ; " but I think, before 

our in&lt; is ended, you will see the 

necessity for my somewhat apparently 

brusque summons. You used to say," 

she added, with a slight colour rising, 

but fading as suddenly as it came, " in the 

old days, when I was Mrs. Gaynor you 

i to say that one of my chief merits 

was frankness." 

" I never knew you to be otherwise than 
thoroughly frank and thoroughly trust 
worthy," he said. 

" And you will find, I hop?, that those 
Hties have not deserted ni". In all I 
am going to say to you now I shall be 
thoroughly frank too frank for polite 
ness, perhaps, but not for truth ; certainly 
not too frank, considering how very nearly 
happiness of one so dear to me is- con 
cern 

He started, and looked at her keenly. 
" I am afraid I do not comprehend yon, 
s Studley," he said. 

" I think you do," sL . od, quietly; 

" or, at all events, have some glimmering 
of what I mean. Mr. Burton, you love my 
friend, Grace Middleham ! " 

He started, and cried, in an excited tone, 
" What makes you think that ? " 

" My own observation ; rny own intuitive 
knov , she said. 

" I am not answerable for your own 
observation, nor for your intuitive know 
ledge, Miss Studley. I can only say that 
such knowledge could never have been 
ed from anything which I have ever 
said or done." 

" You may have your words and at" 
under command, Mr. Burton," she replied, 
d yet involuntarily have given me 
reason to suspect what I have just averred. 
You love Grace Middleham, I repeat ! " 

" And what if I do ? " he cried, sud 
denly. " It is not a confession which I 
should have voluntarily mr ;d yet, 

inexplicable as my hesitation may seem to 
you, it is one in which I glory." 

"And yet, for the sake of improving your 
m, you would readily forsake her ? " 
r the sake of improving my posi 
tion ! " he cried. 
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"Is it not so ? " said Anne, scornfully. 
" You pretend to yourself that you love 
this girl, and yet, when the opportunity 
offers for you to get rid of the profession 
which you never liked, and of which you 
are thoroughly wearied when jou see a 
chance of easily obtaining change of scene, 
and of leading a more congenial life, you 
do not hesitate to accept it and to throw 
your fine feelings to the winds." 

" You scarcely know what you are say 
ing, Miss Studley," said Clement, quietly. 

" Do I not ? " said Anne ; " I think I do. 
I think anyone before whom the circum 
stances were brought would not hesitate to 
decide with me that, however much you 
may imagine yourself to be in love, in the 
course which you propose to take you are 
selfishly preferring your own ease and 
comfort, and the improvement of your 
position, to the love which you profess to 
feel." 

Clement Burton rose from his chair and 
stood before her, hat in hand. " You told 
me that you would be frank, Miss Studley, 
and I expected plain speaking from you ; 
but I was, I confess, but little prepared for 
the turn which your observations have 
taken. This is the first, and it must be 
the last, time on which this subject shall 
ever be mentioned between us. My frank 
ness, therefore, shall be as great as your 
own, and I hope it will have the effect of 
leaving a different impression on you. You 
have guessed rightly that I love Miss Mid- 
dleham, but how deeply I love her you 
will never know. For that love I am pre 
pared nay, I am about to sacrifice what 
is to me the whole pleasure of existence 
being with her, the seeing and hearing 
her, the breathing the air she breathes, the 
knowledge that this delight is to be re 
newed from day to day for that love I 
am giving up the practice, to secure 
which I have toiled early and late, and 
the prospects which are opening before 
me; and I do this, I keep silence before 
her, and leave her presence for ever with 
out having breathed one word of my hopes, 
because I will not have it said that I, the 
poor surgeon, made use of my professional 
opportunities to gain the confidence of the 
wealthy heiress for my own purposes. If 
Miss Middleham had herself been poor, I 



should, months ago, have put to her the 
question with which my heart had been so 
long troubled, and asked her to become my 
wife." 

He spoke with trembling lips and pallid 
cheeks. When he had come to an end he 
made a bow, and was turning away, but 
Anne caught him by the arm. 

" Don t you think it fair ? " she said, 
" that Miss Middleham should know the 
state of your feelings should have an op 
portunity of answering that question ? " 

" She shall never have it from me," said 
Clement, with a sigh. 

"But suppose she has had ifc already," 
said Anne, drawing aside the curtain, and 
pointing to where Grace stood, her blush 
ing face covered with her hands. " Sup 
pose I have given her the chance of 
hearing and answering, don t you think 
it will be worth Avhile to get her reply 
from her own lips ? " 

Clement Burton did not take up his 
appointment as secretary to the West 
India governor, but remained in London, 
where you have perhaps seen him very 
often, for he is one of our most eminent 
surgeons, and his practice is enormous. 
His wife, who is very pretty and much ad 
mired, wants him to retire, but he seems 
to be too much interested in his work. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton are the active and 
generous patrons of a prosperous institu 
tion for training hospital nurses, at the 
head of which is Anne Studley, who de 
votes all her time to the institution. She 
lives in the house, and personally superin 
tends an imbecile woman with a useless 
right arm, who sings very sweetly, and is 
happy in her mindless way, looking to 
Anne for everything, as a dog loots to its 
master. 
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was elated by the success of 
his song, and by Lady Seely s full acknow 
ledgment of his cousinship, and he left 
the mansion in Mayfair in very good 
spirits, as lias been said. But when he 
got back to his inn a private hotel in a 
dingy street behind Oxford-street he 
began to feel a recurrence of the dis 
appointment which had oppressed him, 
when Lady Seely had declared so emphati 
cally that my lord could do nothing for 
him, in the way of getting him a place. 
What was to be done ? It was all very 
well for his mother to say thaf^ with his 
talents and appearance, he must and would 
make his way to a high position ; but, 
just and reasonable as it would be that 
his talents and appearance should give 
him success, he began to fear that they 
might not altogether avail to do so. He 
thought of Mr. Filthorpe that substance, 
which Mr. Diamond had said they were 
deserting for the shadow of Seely and of 
the thousands of pounds which the Bristol 
merchant possessed. Truly a stool in a 
counting-house was not the post which 
Algernon coveted. And he candidly told 
himself that he should not be able to fill it 
effectively. But, still, there would have 
been at least as good a chance of fa 
natiiiLT Mr. Kilthorpe as of fascinat 
Lord Seely, and the looked-for result of 
the fascination in eitlu-v s to be 

absolution from the necessity of doing any 
disagreeable work whatever. And, more- 
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over, Mr. Filthorpe, at all events, would 
have supplied board and lodging and a 
small salary, whilst he was undergoing the 
process of being fascinated. 

Algernon looked thoughtful and anxious, 
for full a quarter of an hour, as he pondered 
these things. But then he fell into a fit 
of laughter at the recollection of Lady 
Seely and Fido. "There is something 
very absurd about that old woman," said 
he to himself. " She is so impudent ! 
And why wear a wig at all, if a wig is to 
be such a one as hers ? A turban or a 
skull-cap would do just as well to cover 
her head with. But then they wouldn t 
be half so funny. Fido is something like 
his mistress nearly as fat, and with the 
same style of profile." 

Then he set himself to draw a caricature 
representing Fido, attired after the fashion 
of Lady Seely, and became quite cheerful 
and buoyant over it. 

In the interval between the day of his 
visit to the Seelys and the Thursday on 
which he was to dine with them, Algernon 
made one or two calls, and delivered a 
couple of letters of introduction, with 11 
which his Whitford friends had furnished II 
him. One was from Dr. Bodkin to an | 
old-fashioned solicitor, who was reputed II 
to be rich, but who lived in a very quiet 
way, in a very quiet square 1 , and gave 
very quiet little dinners to a select few 
who could appreciate a really fine glass of 
port. The other letter was to a sister of 
young Mr. Pawkins, of Pudcombe Hall, 
married to the chief clerk of the Admiralty, 
who lived in a fashionable neighbourhood, 
and gave parties as fashionable as her 
visiting-list permitted, and by no means 
desired any special connoisseurship in 
wine on the part of her guests. 
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On tlie occasion of his first calls, Alger 
non found neither Mr. Leadbeater, the 
solicitor, nor Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs (that 
was the name of young Pawkins s sister) 
at home. So he left his letters and cards, 
and wandered about the streets in a rather 
forlorn way ; for, although it was his 
first visit to London, it was not possible 
for him to get much enjoyment out of 
the metropolis, all alone. To him every 
place, even London, appeared in the light 
of a stage or background, whereon that 
supremely interesting personage, himself, 
might figure to more or less advantage. 
No\r London is a big theatre. And 
although a big theatre full of spectators 
may be very exhilarating to the object of 
public attention who performs in it, a big 
theatre, practically barren of spectators 
for, of course, the only real spectators are 
the spectators who look at us is apt to 
oppress the mind with a sense of desertion. 
So he was very glad when Thursday 
evening came, and he found himself once 
more within the hall-door of Lord Seely s 
house. 

My lord was in the drawing-room alone, 
standing on the hearth-rug. He shook 
hands very kindly with Algernon, and 
bade him come near to the fire and warm 
himself, for the evening was cold. 

"And what have you been doing with 
yourself, Mr. Errington ? " asked Lord 
Seely. 

" I have been chiefly employed to-day 
in losing myself and asking my way," 
answered Algernon, laughing. And then 
he began an account of his adventures, 
and absolutely surprised himself by the 
amount of fun and sparkle he contrived 
to elicit from the narration of circum 
stances, which had been in fact dull and 
commonplace enough. 

My lord was greatly amused, and once 
even laughed out loud at Algernon s imi 
tation of an Irish apple-woman, who had 
misdirected him with the best intentions, 
and much calling down of blessings on his 
handsome face, in return for a silver six 
pence. 

" Capital ! " said my lord, nodding his 
head up and down. 

"The sixpence was badly invested, 
though," observed Algernon, "for she sent 
me about three miles out of my way." 

" Ah, but the blarney ! You forget the 
blessing and the blarney. Surely they 
were worth the money, eh ? " 

"No, my lord; not to me.. I can t 
afford expensive luxuries." 



Lady Seely, when she entered the room, 
gorgeous in pea-green satin, which sin 
gularly set off the somewhat pronounced 
tone of her rouge, found Algy and my lord 
laughing together very merrily, and, as she 
gave her hand to her young relative, de 
manded to be informed what the joke was. 

Now it has been said that Algernon was 
possessed of wonderfully rapid powers of 
perception, and by sundry signs, so slight 
that they would have entirely escaped 
most observers, this clever young gentle 
man perceived that my lady was not 
altogether delighted, at finding her 
husband and himself on such easy and 
pleasant terms together. In fact, my 
lady, with all her blunt careless jollity of 
manner and pleasant, mellow voice, was 
apt to be both jealous and suspicious. 
She was jealous of her ascendancy over 
Lord Seely, who was said by the ill- 
natured to be completely under his wife s 
thumb, and she was suspicious of most 
strangers especially of strangers who 
might be expected to want anything of 
his lordship. And she usually assumed 
that such persons would endeavour to 
" come over " that nobleman, when he was 
apart from his wife s protecting influence. 
She had a general theory that " men might 
be humbugged into anything ;" and a par 
ticular experience that Lord Seely, despite 
his stiff carriage and abrupt manner, was 
in truth far softer-natured than she was 
herself. 

"That young scamp has been coming 
over Valentine with his jokes and his 
flummery," said my lady to herself. " He s 
an Ancram, every inch of him." 

At that very moment Algernon was 
mentally declaring that the conquest of 
my lady would, after all, be a more diffi 
cult matter than that of my lord; but 
that, by some means or other t the conquest 
must be made, if any good was to come to 
him from the Seely connection. And a 
stream of easy chat flowed over these 
underlying intentions and hid them, ex 
cept that here and there, perhaps, a bubble 
or an eddy told of rough places out of sight. 

After some ten minutes of desultory 
talk, my lady was obh ged to own to her 
self that the " young scamp " had a won 
derfully good manner. Without a trace 
of servility, he was respectful ; conveying, 
with perfect tact, exactly the sort of 
homage that was graceful and becoming 
from a youth like himself to persons of the 
Seelys age and position. Neither^ did he 
commit the error of becoming familiar, in 
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nonseto I, tone of familiarity, 

a pitfall which had before now entrapped 
tlio unwary. For my lady, whom Nature 
had created vulgar having possibly, in 
of business, mistaken one kind 
of clay lor another, and put some low 
person s mind ii; fine porcelain of 

an undoubted Ann-am was fond of 

ins her position in the world by a 
rough unceremoniousness in the first p! 

y \vide-e\eil arrogance in the 

iid placv, if such unceremoniousness 
chanced to be reciprocated by unautho- 

ilS. 

" Do we wait for any one, Belinda ? " 
asked Lord Seely. 

" The Dormers are coming. They re 
such great mu-iciuns, you know. And I 
want Lady Harriet to hear this boy sing. 
And then there may be Jack Price, very 
likely." 

" Very likely ? " said my lord, raising 
his eyebrows and stiffening his back. 
" Doesn t Mr. Price do us the honour of 
saying positively whether he will come or 
not? 

" Oh, you know what Jack Price is. He 
says he ll come, and nine times out of ten 
he don t come ; and then the tenth time 
he comes, and people have to put up with 
him." 

My lord cleared his throat significantly, 
as who should say that he, at all events, 
did not feel inclined to put up with this 
system of tithes in the fulfilment of Mr. 
Jack Price s promises. 

" If he comes," said Lady Seely, address 
ing Algernon, "you ll have to walk in to 
dinner by yourself. I ve only got one 
young lady ; and, if Jack comes, he must 
have her." 

" Where is Castalia? " asked my lord. 

" Oh, I suppose she s dressing. Castalia 
is always the slowest creature at her toilet 
I ever knew." 

Algernon had read up the family 
genealpgy in the " Peerage," under his 
mother s instructions, sufficiently to be 
aware that Lord and Lady Seely were 
childless, having lost their only son in a 
boa rs ago. " Castalia," 

then, could not be a daughter of the house. 
AVho was she? A young lady who was 
evidently at present living with the Seelys, 
whom they called by her Christian name, 

1 who was habitually a long time at her 
toilet ! Algernon felt a little agreeable 
excitement and curiosity on the subject 
of the tardy Castaliu. 

The door was thrown open. " Here she 



comes ! " thought Algernon, settling his 
cravat as he throw a quick side glance at 
a mirror. 

" General and Lady Harriet Dormer," 
ionnced the servant. 

There entered a tall elegant woman, 
lean in . 1 ; on the arm of a short, stout, bene 
volent-looking man in spectacles. To these 
personn -&gt; duly presented, 

being introduced, much to his gratification, 
by Lady Seely, as " A young cousin of 
mine, Mr. Ancram Errington, who has just 
come to town." Then, having made his 
l&gt;ow to General Dormer, who smiled and 
shook hands with him, Algernon stood 
opposite to the graceful Lady Harriet, and 
was talked to very kindly and pleasantly, 
and felt extremely content with himself 
and his surroundings. Nevertheless he 
watched with some impatience for the 
appearance of " Castalia ; " and forgot his 
usual self-possession so far, as to turn his 
head, and break off in the middle of a sen 
tence he was uttering to Lady Harriet, 
when he heard the door open again. But 
once more he was disappointed ; for, this 
time, dinner was announced, and Lord 
Seely offered his arm to Lady Harriet and 
led the way out of the room. 

" No Jack ! " said Lady Seely, as she 
passed out before Algernon. " And no 
Castalia ! " said my lord over his shoulder, 
in a tone of vexation. 

Algernon followed his seniors alone ; but 
just as he got out on to the staircase there 
appeared a lady, leisurely descending from, 
an upper floor, at whom Lord Seely looked 
up reproachfully. 

" Late, late, Castalia ! " said he, and 
shook his head solemnly. 

" Oh no, Uncle Valentine ; just in time," 
replied the lady. 

" Castalia, take Ancram s arm, and do 
let us get to dinner before the soup is 
cold," said Lady Seely. " Give your arm 
to Miss Kilfinane, and come along." And 
her ladyship s pea-green satin swept down 
stairs after Lady Harriet s sober purple 
draperies. Algernon bowed, and offered 
his arm to the lady beside him ; she placed 
her hand on it almost without looking at 
him, and they entered the dining-room 
without having exchanged a word. 

The dining-room was better lighted than 
the staircase, and Algernon took an early 
opportunity of looking at his companion. 
.s not very young, being, in fact, 
nearly thirty, but looking older. Neither 
was she handsome. She was very thin, 
sallow, and sickly-looking, with a small 
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round face, not wrinkled, but crumpled, 
as it were, into queer, fretful lines. Her 
eyes were bright and well-shaped, but 
deeply sunken, and she had a great deal 
of thick, pale-brown hair, worn in huge 
bows and festoons on the top of her head, 
according to the extreme of the mode of 
that day. Her dress displayed more than 
it was judicious to display, in an aesthetic 
point of view, of very lean shoulders, and 
was of a bright, soft, pink hue, that would 
have been trying to the most blooming 
complexion. Altogether, the Honourable 
Castalia Kilfinane s appearance was dis 
appointing, and her manner was not so 
attractive as to make up for lack of beauty. 
Her face expressed a mixture of querulous- 
ness and hauteur, and she spoke in a 
languid drawl, with strange peevish in 
flections. 

"Yoji and I ought to be some sort of 
relations to each other, oughtn t we ? " 
said Algernon, having taken in all the 
above particulars in a series of rapid 
observations. 

" Why ? returned the lady, without 
raising her eyes from her soup-plate. 

"Because you are Lady Seely s niece 
and I am her cousin." 

" Who says that I am Lady Seely s 

O )&gt; 

niece f 

"I thought," stammered Algernon, "I 
fancied you called Lord Seely Uncle 
Valentine ? " 

Even his equanimity, and a certain glow 
of complacency he felt at finding himself 
where he was, were a little disturbed by 
Miss Castalia s freezing manner. 

"I am Lord Seely s niece," returned she. 

Then, after a little pause, having finished 
her soup, she leaned back in her chair and 
stared at Algernon, who pretended not 
quite successfully to be unconscious of 
her scrutiny. Apparently, the result of it 
was favourable to Algernon ; for the lady s 
manner thawed perceptibly, and she began 
to talk to him. She had evidently heard 
of him from Lady Seely, and understood 
the exact degree of his relationship to that 
great lady. 

" Did you ever meet the Dormers 
before ? " asked Miss Kilfinane. 

" Never. How should I ? You know 
I am the merest country mouse. I never 
was in London in my life, until last 
Friday." 

" Oh, but the Dormers don t live in 
town. Indeed, they are here very seldom. 
You might have met them ; their place is 
in the West of England." 



Algernon, after a rapid balancing of 
pros and cons, resolved to be absolutely 
candid. With his brightest smile and 
most arched eyebrows, he began to give 
Miss Kilfinane an almost unvarnished de 
scription of his life at Whitford. Almost 
unvarnished ; but it is no more easy to tell 
the simple truth only occasionally, than it 
is to stand quite upright only occasionally. 
Mind and muscles will fall back to their 
habitual posture. So that it may be 
doubted whether Miss Kilfinane received 
an accurate notion of the precise degree of 
poverty and obscurity in which the young 
man who was speaking to her had hitherto 
lived. 

" And so," said she, " you have come to 
London to " 

" To seek my fortune," said Algernon 
merrily. "It is the proper and correct 
beginning to a story. And I think I have 
had a piece of good luck at the very outset 
by way of a good omen." 

Miss Kilfinane opened her eyes interro 
gatively, but said nothing. 

" I think it was a piece of luck for me," 
continued Algernon, emboldened by having 
secured the scornful lady s attention, and 
perhaps a little also by the wine he had 
drunk, " a great piece of good luck that 
Mr. Jack Price, whoever he may be, did 
not turn up this evening." 

"Why?" 

"Because, if he had, I should not have 
been allowed the honour of bringing you 
in to dinner." 

" Oh yes ! I should have had to go in 
with Jack, I suppose," answered the lady 
with a little smile. 

"Please, Miss Kilfinane, who is Jack 
Price ? I do so want to know ! " 

" Jack Price is Lord Mullingar s son." 

" But what is he ? And why do people 
want to have him so much, that they put 
up with his disappointing them nine times 
out of ten ? " 

" As to what he is well, he was in the 
Guards, and he gave that up. Then they 

fot him a place somewhere in Africa, or 
outh America, or somewhere and he 
gave that up. Then he got the notion 
that he would be a farmer in Canada, and 
went out with an axe to cut down the 
trees, and a plough to plough the ground 
afterwards, and he gave that up. Now 
he does nothing particular." 

" And has he found his vocation at last ? " 
"I don t know, I m sure," said Miss 
Kilfinane, languidly. Her power of per 
ceiving a joke was very limited. 
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"Thank-,. 1 know all about Mr. 

Price; except- pi why everybody 
wants to ir til." 

"That I r .t tell you." 

Then you don t share the general 
erit i about him ? " 

1 d .-i t know that, there is any general 
cut). . &gt;&lt;dy, of course don t yon 

know how it is? people have got i 
the v. ay of i up with him, and 

him do as he likes." 

He s a very fortunate young num. 1 
should say." 

liss Kilfinane laughed 
a hard little laugh. " Why Jack Price is 
&lt;o old ! " 

"Ever so old, is he?" echoed Algernon, 
linely surprised. 

" He must be turned forty," said the 
fair Castalia, rising in obedience to a look 
from Lady Seely. And if she had been 
but fifteen herself, she could not have said 
it with a more infantine air. 

After the ladies had withdrawn, Alger 
non had to sit for about twenty minutes 
in the shade, as it were, silent, and list 
ing with modesty and discretion to the 
conversation of his seniors. Had they 
talked politics, Algernon would have been 
able to throw in a word or two ; but 
Lord Seely and his guest talked, not of 
principles or party, but of persons. The 
persons talked of were such as Lord Seely 
conceived to be nseful or hostile to his 
party, and he discussed their conduct, 
and criticised the tactics of ministers in 
regard to them, with much warmth. But, 
unfortunately, Algernon neither knew, 
nor could pretend to know, anything 
about these individuals, so he sipped his 
wine, and looked at the family portraits 
which hung round the room, in silence. 

My lord made a kind of apology to 
him, as they were going upstairs to the 
drawing-room. 

" I m afraid you were bored, Mr. Erring- 
ton. I am sorry, for your sake, that Mr. 
Price did not honour us with his company. 
You would have found him much more 
amusing than us old fogies." 

Algernon knew, when Lord Seely talked 
of Mr. Price not having honoured them 
with his company, that my lord was in 
dignant against that gentleman. " I have 
no doubt that Mr. Price is a very agreeable 
person," said lie, "but I did not regret 
him, my lord. I thought it a great privi 
lege to be allowed to listen to yon." 

Later in the evening, Algy overheard 
Lord Seely say to General Dormer, " He s 



a remarkably intelligent young fellow, I 
vou." 

"He has a capital manner," returned 
the general. " T something very 

taking about him, ind 

"Oli yes. manner; yes; a very good 
manner but there s more judgment, more 
t-olidity about him than appears on the 
surface." 

Meanwhile, Algernon went on flourish 
ingly, and ingratiated himself with every 
one. He steered his way, with admirable 
tact, past various perils, such as must 
inevitably threaten one who aims at uni- 
il popularity. Lady Harriet was 
delighted with his singing, and Lady 
Harriet s expressed approbation pleased 
Lady Seely; for the Dormers were con 
sidered to be great musical connoisseurs. 
and their judgment had considerable 
weight among their own set. Their own 
set further supposed that the verdict of the 
Dormers "was important to professional 
artists : a delusion which the givers of 
second-rate concerts, who depended on 
Lady Harriet to get rid of many seven- 
and- six penny tickets during the season, 
were at no pains to disturb. Then, Alger 
non took the precaution to keep away from 
Lord Seely, and to devote himself to my 
lady, during the remainder of the evening. 
This behaviour had so good an effect, that 
she called him " Ancram," and bade him 
go and talk to Castalia, who was sitting 
alone on a distant ottoman, with a dis 
tinctly sour expression of countenance. 

" How did you get on with Castalia at 
dinner ? " asked my lady. 

Miss Kilfrnane was very kind to me, 
ma am. " 

" Was she ? Well, she don t make her 
self agreeable to everybody, so consider 
yourself honoured. Castalia s a very clever 
girl. She can draw, make wax flowers, 
and play the piano beautifully." 

"Can she really r Will she play to 
night ? " 

"I m sure I don t know. Go and ask her." 

May I r " 

" Yes; be off!" 

Miss Kilfinane did not move or raise her 
eyes when Algernon went and stood before 
her. 

I have come with a petition," he said, 
after a little pn 

"Have your " 

" Yes ; will you play to-night ? " 



" Oh, that s very cruel ! I wish you 
would ! " 



IP 
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" I don t like playing before the Dormers. 
They set up for being such connoisseurs, 
and I hate that kind of thing." 

" I am sure you can have no reason to 
fear their criticism." 

" I don t want to have my performance 
picked to pieces in that knowing sort of 
way. I play for my own amusement, and 
I don t want to be criticised, and applauded, 
and patronised." 

But how can people help applauding 
when you play ? Lady Seely says you 
play exquisitely." 

" Did she tell you to ask me to play ? 

" Not exactly. Bat she said I might 
ask you." 

At this moment General Dormer came 
up, and said, with his most benevolent 
smile, " Won t you give us a little music, 
Miss Kilfinane ? Some Beethoven, now ! 
I see a volume of his sonatas on the piano." 

" I hate Beethoven," returned Miss 
Kilfinane. 

" Hate Beethoven ! No, no, you don t. 
It s quite impossible ! A pianist like you ! 
Oh no, Miss Kilfinane, it is out of the 
question." 

"Yes, I do. I hate all classical music, and 
the sort of stuff that people talk about it." 

The general smiled again, shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and walked 
away. 

" Miss Kilfinane, you are ferociously 
cruel ! " said Algernon under his breath as 
General Dormer turned his back on them. 
The little fear he had had of Castalia s 
chilly manner and ungracious tongue ha d 
quite vanished. Algernon was not apt to 
be in awe of any one. And he certainly 
was not in awe of Castalia Kilfinane. 
" Why did you tell the general that you 
hated Beethoven ? " he went on saucily. 
" I m quite sure you don t hate Beet 
hoven ! " 

" I hate all the kind of professional 
jargon which the Dormers affect about 
music. Music is all very well, but it isn t 
our business, any more than tailoring or 
millinery is our business. To hear the 
Dormers talk, you would think it the most 
important matter in the world to decide 
whether this fiddler is better than that 
fiddler, or what is the right time to play a 
fugue of Bach s in." 

" I m such an ignoramus that I m afraid 
I don t even know with any precision what 
a fugue of Bach s is ! " said Algernon, in 
genuously. He thought he had learned 
to understand Miss Castalia. Neverthe 
less, when, later in the evening, Lady 



Harriet asked him in her pretty silver 
tones, " And do you, too, hate classical 
music, Mr. Errington ? " he professed the 
most unbounded love and reverence for 
the great masters. " I have had few 
opportunities of hearing fine music, Lady 
Harriet," said he; "but it is the thing I 
have longed for all my life." Whereupon 
Lady Harriet, much pleased at the prospect 
of such a disciple, invited him to go to 
her house every Saturday morning, when 
he would hear some of the best performers 
in London execute some of the best music. 
"I only ask real listeners," said Lady 
Harriet. " We are just a few music-lovers 
who take the thing very much auserieux." 
On the whole, when Algernon thought 
over his evening, sitting over the fire in 
his bedroom at the inn, he acknowledged 
to himself that he had been successful. 
"Lady Seely is the toughest customer, 
though ! What a fish-wife she looks 
beside that elegant Lady Harriet ! But 
she can put on airs of a great lady too, 
when she likes. It s a very fine line that 
divides dignity from impudence. Take 
her wig ofi, wash her face, and clothe her 
in a short cotton gown with a white apron, 
and how many people would know that 
Belinda, Lady Seely, had ever been any 
thing but a cook, or the landlady of a 
public - house ? Well, I think I am 
cleverer than any of em. And, after all, 
that s a great point." With which com 
fortable reflection Algernon Ancram Er 
rington went to bed, and to sleep. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

BATH. 

ACCORDING to the mendacious old chroni 
clers, Bath was founded by the discoverer 
of the medicinal hot- wells, King Bladud, 
a disciple of Pythagoras, generally known 
as " the Hypoborean priest of Apollo and 
the founder of the great university of the 
Druids." According to Dr. Jones, in his 
" Bathes of Bathes Ayde," Bladud was 
the thirtieth in direct descent from Adam ; 
but less imaginative antiquaries trace him 
from Brutus, and make him the ninth in 
descent from the great grandson of ^Eneas. 

This young prince Bladud, the story 
goes, had been banished by his father Hu- 
dibras, at the request of the nobility and 
gentry of the English court, on account 
of the leprosy from which he suffered, 
and on his parting the queen mother had 
presented him with a ring, as a token by 
which she might recognise him if he re- 
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to On 

poor Bladud with :i 

1 soon after, liy aid of I 
rough dre d cliar;." of a drove 

of pigs from ;i 

, I Had 1 :. 

the , of their id, to &lt; 

ceal the disorder, the 
pro :o drivi: the pigs to the ot 

side of the Avon, and feed them on the 

rns of the woods that OOTI red t . 
of the Somer- hills. 

IT- cros eil tin- river at a place he after 
wards called Swineford, and was praying 
to (!od as the sun broke forth upon him, 
when, as if at a given signal, the whole 
drove of swine rushed tip the valley by 
the side of the river till they reached 
the bogs into which the hot-springs of 
liath oo/.ed. With ditliculty decoying 
the pigs from their luxurious wallow 
by sprinkles of acorns, Bladnd was de 
lighted and astonished to find some of 
the herd recovered from their loathsome 
ase. The prince, pondering over this 
fact for a week, as he daily fed and washed 
his porkers, came at last, slowly but surely, 
to the not unnat ural conclusion that a warm 
mud-bath might do no harm to himself, 
if the old proverb, " What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander," was worth 
anything. So in he went among the mud 
and sedges, two headers a day ; and in a 
few became sound and whole as the 

fairest maid in Albion. 

Bladud then drove home his cured 
bacon, and told the worthy swineherd who 
he was, and all the history of the miracu 
lous cure. Then off Bladnd and the swine 
herd went to the palace of King Hndibras, 
the young prince promising, if he could, 
to make a regular gentleman and landed 
proprietor of the worthy pork butcher of 
nshani. As the king and queen were 
dining in public, Bladud slyly slipped the 
ring into a glass of wine that was being 
presented to the queen, who, luckily, not 

. d it at the bottom of 

the gla&gt;s, and instantly threw up her white 
arm limed : 

" Vv ;d! where is Bla 

dud, my child r " A scene ensued. Every 
one em In-. rybody, and Bladud waa 
at once proclaimed heir-apparent. 

The rejoicings over, King Hudibras re 
solved to send his son to study in Gre 
as he seemed so remarkable, a genius; 
ane! 1 rich clothes were duly 

ordered. But IJladud. with his usi. 

1 to go to Athens in plain 



ieiit s &lt; for 

en yea; philosophy, the rule 

of three, dry measure, du als, vulgar 

i ions, and necromancy, and so rendered 
himself lit in due time to succeed King 
Hudibras, and to build a palace and cis- 
terns at 15ath, which he made the capital 
of the British kings, erecting a temple to 
Minerva on no less a place than Lansdown. 
King Bladnd s end, however, was not of 
:actory sort, for he gave out, one 
luckless day, says Leland, that ho would 
publicly rival Daedalus and make a jour 
ney through the air like a bird ; and so 
he did, with only one point of difference 
that, when he was up, he could not keep 
up ; so down he came, as some say, on 
Salisbury church ; as others say, on a 
temple of Apollo, and broke his impru 
dent neck, after an otherwise judicious 

i of twenty years. 

This wild conglomerated story was firmly 
believed in Bath as late as 17 1&lt; &gt;, in spite of 
Rochester s satire and even Powell s puppet- 
show, that had mixed up Punch with Bla 
dud and his pigs in a most irreverent and 
droll way. 

Bath was built by the Emperor Claudius 
about the year A. D. -1 1 , after the fierce Carac- 
tacus had been driven into Wales and the 
Dobuni, who held Gloucestershire, had 

:i subdued. Claudius, pleased with the 
warm and healing springs, left word for a 
city to be at once begun here, to inclose 
the magic waters. Parts of this inclosure 
was discovered, about 17 . "&gt;, on the site of 
the borough walls opposite the Hospital. 
Kleven feet deep the Roman basements 
were found, fifteen feet thick ; the outer 
face was grit stone, the rubble filled up with 
that adamantine lime peculiar to those 
energetic builders. The Roman baths 
themselves had been discovered, in 17 
twenty feet below the surface. The 
semicircular walls were eight feet in 
height, and of wrought stone, with a 
stone seat round them, and a descent 
of seven steps into the water. Another 

;, an oblong, had on three sides a 
colonnade, and on one side of this second 
bath were two sudatories, the brick floors 
being supported by strong brick pillars ; 

;al otb iments ;is- 

red near the sudatories a room for 
undressing, a tepid room, and a room for 
oil, oil i . and perfumes. Some of 

these chambers had tesselated pavement 
and a regular set of well-wrought channels 
con\ "ho waste water from the baths 

into the Avon. 
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Agricola, Doinitian s general, who re 
pressed the revolt of Arviragus and the 
Silures of Wales, did much to increase the 
luxury of Bath. He built in the new 
Anglo-Roman city a temple, which he 
dedicated to Minerva, whom Domitian 
claimed as his mother. The Emperor 
Hadrian posted some of his sixth legion 
here in A.D. 120, and established in Bath 
a manufactory of arms, obtaining the 
requisite iron from the Forest of Dean and 
the hills of Monmouthshire. Many of 
the Roman remains found in Bath have 
reference to the curative powers of the 
Bath waters, the earliest being two 
votive altars erected by a freed-man 
in gratitude to the Bath water gods 
for the benefit derived by his patron, 
Marcus Aufidius, an officer of the sixth 
legion. Here also exists the pediment of 
a rude chapel, apparently dedicated to 
Luna and JEsculapius, both deities who 
presided over human health. Greta, the 
younger son of Severus, is said to have 
spent some time at Bath when Severus, his 
father, and Caracalla, his detestable brother, 
came to Britain to quell a Caledonian in 
surrection, and an equestrian figure of 
Greta has been discovered at Bath. 

Bath became afterwards known to the 
Romans as " Aquae Solis " (Waters of the 
Sun), and the springs were dedicated to 
Apollo Medicus. The head of the bronze 
statue of this god, set up in the city, probably 
in the reign of Caracalla or Heliogabalus, is 
still extant. There is also shown to visitors 
a rude square altar, roughly sculptured 
with figures in relief of Jove and Hercules 
Bibax (convivial Hercules). These were 
the patron deities of Diocletian and Maxi- 
minius, in whose reign Carausius, a Roman 
admiral, seized Britain and held it man 
fully for seven years. Bath also possesses 
a barbarous piece of sculpture, supposed to 
represent this usurper dressed in a tunic 
and a clasped chlamys. The hair is 
cropped, and the beard short and curled, 
while a rudely-carved dolphin near the 
head marks the Roman naval officer. Coins 
of Carausius have been also found in the 
neighbourhood of Bath. 

Little more is known of Roman Bath, 
except that a part of the twentieth legion 
and some Spanish horse were quartered 
there, and that a votive tablet, erected by 
some German invalid, testifies to the con 
tinued belief in the healing waters. 

The Romans had called Bath the Hot 
Wells, the Waters of the Sun; the Saxons, 
Caer-Badon, Hot Bathen, or Ake-meni- 



caster (the Sick Men s Town). The 
mediasval monks named it Bathonia, 
Badonda, Badonesse, Balnea. In 493 Ella 
and the Saxons were said to have encamped 
on Lansdown and besieged Bath ; but King 
Arthur overthrew them in a tremendous 
battle. Arthur is also said to have beaten 
at Bath Cerdic s three generals, and to have 
cleared off with his own hand four hundred 
and forty Saxon private soldiers, which, 
considering that there were no newspapers 
then, is pretty well. Osric, king of the 
Wickii, founded a nunnery at Bath in 
677. In 775 Osric, king of Mercia, wrest 
ing Bath from Wessex, replaced the Bath 
nunnery by a college of secular canons. 
In the reign of Athelstan, Bath was nourish 
ing, and there was a Saxon mint in the 
city. This munificent monarch gave the 
convent fifteen small estates on the con 
dition that daily masses were offered up 
for him. King Edgar was crowned in 
Bath. 

In this reign the monastery at Bath 
was turned upside down by St. Dun- 
stan s cruel crusade against the married 
clergy. He represented them as monsters 
of wickedness, and finding them indif 
ferent to the ambitious aims of the 
church and the exorbitant and daily in 
creasing claims of the Pope, swept them 
out of Bath (and forty-seven other monas 
teries) and replaced them with Benedic 
tine monks. Many sham miracles were 
now manufactured to elevate the Bene 
dictine order, and amongst others the dead 
Abbot of Pershore was said to have risen 
from his bier, and to have told his mourners 
that St. Benedict had introduced him into 
Heaven, where he was one of the hand 
somest and best- dressed saints he saw, and 
that he was surrounded by a vast assembly 
of monks and nuns. The new abbot 
appointed at Bath was Elphegus, a native 
of Weston, who had lived as a hermit, 
practising fasts and denials of all kinds, 
and lashing himself daily. The abbey 
of Bath now laid in a profitable stock of 
relics, the necessary attractions to rich 
pilgrims. Among these were the heads 
of St. Bartholomew, St. Lawrence, and 
St. Pancras ; the knee of St. Maurice 
the Martyr; hair and milk of the Vir 
gin ; some of John the Baptist s blood ; 
part of our Lord s sepulchre and his 
shroud and vest ; a fragment of the pillar 
to which he was bound ; the ribs of 
St. Barnabas ; and the arm of St. Simeon. 

At the dissolution the income of Bath 
abbey amounted to six hundred and seven- 
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;i pounds two shillings and threepence 
hiilt |eiiny, and as many of the m&lt;n&gt;: 
whose : 1 1 not exceed two hundred 

pi mndsayear \\cre first suppressed. Bath, by 
aid of a bribe to ( Yornwcll, was not touched 
for some time. The abbot, however, volnn- 
dy Kiirrendered the abbey in 1 ":{ . ; and 
he and other brothers were all pensioned, 
the monastery having existed, doing more 
or loss good, for eight hundred and sixty- 
threo years. 

Tlit; abbey-house was not finally de 
molished till 17 ."&gt;"&gt;; and in one of the old 
rooms a sacristy was discovered, hung with 
copes, albs, and chasubles, which, however, 
crumbled into dust when the external air 
was admitted to them. In this room was 
also found the handle of a crozier and 
two large chests, empty, as the workmen 
asserted, though one of the men soon after 
grew suddenly rich and retired from busi 
ness. In a window in the prior s lodgings 
were blazoned the arms of Priors Bird, 
Cantlow, and Hungerford. 

It was Olive King, principal secretary of 
Henry the Seventh, who rebuilt Bath, abbey 
in its present state. Sir John Harrington, 
in his Nugje Antiqua-, tells a curious story 
of the vision that induced this bishop to 
undertake the good work. One night, at 
Bath, after his devotion and prayers for 
King Henry the Seventh and his children, 
he was lying, meditating, when he saw, or 
supposed he saw, a vision of the Holy 
Trinity, with angels ascending and de 
scending by a ladder, near which stood 
an olivr-tree, supporting a crown, and a 
voice called to him, " Let an olive esta 
blish the crown, and let a king restore the 
church." In this dream the bishop took 
great comfort, telling divers of his friends, 
and applying it, partly to the wise king his 
muster, "the wisest and most peaceable king 
in all Kurope of t hat age," and partly to him 
self. He had been Henry s ambassador 
to Charles the Eighth of France, and had 
obtained from him a concession to England 
of seven hundred and forty-five ducats, 
besides a yearly tribute of twenty-five 
thousand crowns. The bishop, transported 
witli this dream, for his name was both 
Olive and King, presently set to work on 
this church ; and in the west end he 
graved ji vision of the Trinity, with angels 
on Jacob s ladder, and, on the north side, 
an olive and crown, with certain French 
words and this verse in Knglish : 

to choose their kinjr, 
1, "Be to us tho olive king." 

and near it the words, " De sursum r 



("It is from on high.") Tlieoliveand crown 
are still on both the north and south side of 
the church, with an elephant on each side 
of the crowned olive. 

When that neirli.j-ent Italian bishop, DC 
Castello, lived at Home and farmed out the 
see of Bath and Wells, Cardinal Wolsey 
rented it of the absentee. 

Bishop (iodwyn, who in Mary s reign 
had turned physician, was one of Queen 
Elizabeth s Lent preachers. He pleased the 
queen with his learned and " smart con 
versation." In his old age, however, he 
incurred the Virgin Queen s displeasure 
by marrying a young and wealthy lord s 
widow. 

Godwyn s successor, the learned Dr. 
John Still, master of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge, was the author of that droll old 
comedy, Gammer Gurton s Needle, and the 
writer of that hearty old drinking song, 
Jolly Good Ale and Old. This bishop 
made large sums from the episcopal lead 
mines, near Mendip. 

The next bishop, Dr. James Montague, 
who had been dean of the chapel to 
James the First, spent large sums in de 
corating Bath abbey. Sir John Har 
rington is said to have enticed the bishop 
iis good work by leading him, on a 
wet day, into the unroofed north aisle of 
the abbey. 

" Sir John," said the bishop, looking up, 
"we are still in the wet." 

" How can that be, my lord, seeing that 
we arc within the church? " replied Har 
rington. 

" True," said the bishop ; " but your 
church is unroofed, Sir John." 

" The more s the pity," replied the 
knight, "and the more does it call for 
the munificence of your lordship." 

The narrow-minded Laud was Bishop of 
Bath and Wells when he angered the sus 
ceptible people by using an old formula, 
disused since the reign of Richard tho 
Second, when he crowned Charles the 
First. The excellent Bishop Kenn (author 
of the Evening Hymn) threw up this see 
rather than transfer his allegiance to Wil 
liam of Orange, and went and died at 
Longleet, the seat of his friend and patron, 
Lord Viscount Weymonth. It is said that 
he secretly wore his shroud from his 
ssion till the day of his d*ath. Bishop 
Kidder met with a singular end in the year 
of Queen Anne s accession. During the 
tremendous storm of November -7, 1703, 
as he and his wife were at prayers in tho 
palace at Wells, one of the chimneys bat- 
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tered down the roof of the apartment, and 
crushed them both. 

Bath cathedral is interesting as being 
the last cathedral built in England. The 
west end is very sumptuous. The doorway 
of the grand entrance was given in 1617 
by Sir Henry Montague, brother of the 
bishop. It is charged with the arms of 
the see, impaling those of Montague, and 
round the shield runs the device of the 
Garter. Under the two other shields, 
which are those of Montague alone, is 
a label, with the inscription, "Ecce 
quam bonum et quam jucundum," &c. : 
" Behold, how joyful and pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity." Above the shields is a pro 
file helmet, with a griffin s head for a 
crest, and behind a flowing mantle. The 
arch is square-headed, and the spandrels 
are filled with labels inclosing wounded 
hearts, crowns of thorns, and pierced 
hands and feet. On each side of the 
doorway, in niches, stands statues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Under the first is a 
blended white-and-red-rose crown ; under 
St. Paul, a crown and a portcullis. In the 
battlemented cornices above is a vacant 
niche, once, probably, filled by St. Peter 
or Henry the Seventh. Up the two side 
turrets of the great west window run 
two ladders which the angels of Bishop 
Olive King are ascending. Below, on 
either side of the ladders, stand figures 
of shepherds, with illegible labels close 
above their heads. On each side of the 
upper part of the ladders are six canopied 
figures of the Apostles, among which 
St. John and St. Andrew only have been 
preserved in their integrity. Above the 
great sheet of glass are rows of kneeling 
angels, who represent the heavenly choir 
above. On the central and topmost niche 
is a mutilated statue ; and below, the 
arms of the see and the supporters to the 
arms of Henry the Seventh, holding the 
white-and-red roses and a royal crown. 
There are also still visible two shields, 
surmounted by a cardinal s cap, probably 
those of Adrian de Castello, who vaulted 
the choir. 

The aisle buttresses are ornamented with 
scrolls nowillegible, and small arched heads 
with crowns, from the rays of which spring 
olive trees ; over these are bishops mitres. 
On the mullions of the windows are statues 
of Offa and Edgar. The one restored Offa s 
monastery, while the other gave a charter 
to Bath. The figures stand on emblazoned 
pedestals. Over the head of a statue of 



Our Saviour is a griffin. Above one win 
dow is the inscription " Domus mea," and 
over another, " Domus orationis." 

The interior of the abbey is singular and 
very beautiful, with its fifty-two windows, 
and its great range of light and fragile 
stone work. The nave is later work than 
the choir, and was probably rebuilt by 
Bishop Montague. The roof is very flat. 
The little chapel of Prior Bird (1525), a 
mass of crochet tracery, has been ruthlessly 
cut down to make room for the cumbrous 
bishops throne. The gorgeous tomb of 
the generous Bishop Montague, with its 
pontifical effigy, adorns the north centre of 
the nave. Corinthian pillars at the head 
and feet support an entablature, and it is 
crowned above with the bishop s escut 
cheon. From the nucleus, where the tran 
sept, nave, and choir unite, springs the 
massy tower, one hundred and sixty-two 
feet in height, and crowned with per 
forated battlements that look like petrified 
lace-work. 

In this noble abbey repose knights and 
beaux, George the Third doctors and 
barons of the Tudor times. Under the 
well-trodden floor repose the masqueraders 
of all centuries, waiting for the last 
trumpet abbots and fine ladies, friends 
of Dr. Johnson and Garrick, and stern 
monks, who opposed kings and beat 
down the sword with the crozier. Dainty 
misses, who swam about the baths with 
floating trays for nosegay and snuff-box, 
and demure nuns of the early English 
period ; gentlemen who were not admitted 
to the new assembly-rooms in boots ; and 
young misses who were not allowed to 
dance minuets without lappets or in aprons, 
lie beside early English barons and lady 
prioresses "Dust to dust" and "All is 
vanity" written largely on many a tomb. 

Some of the epitaphs are very note 
worthy. There is a quaint one of the 
reign of James the First on one of the 
Erneles of Wiltshire, who intermarried 
with the Hungerfords of Farley Castle 
and Hungerford Market : 

An Ernele Hungerford here lyeth in grave ; 

More than thy owne, earth, thou maist not have : 

His earthly part, his body, that is thine, 

His heavenly, his soule, that part divine, 

Is Hear en s right ; there doth it live and raigne, 

In joy and blisse for ever to remaine. 

His body in her bosome earth must keep 

Till such as rest in hope shall rise from sleepe ; 

Then body joyned with soule for ever shall 

In glory live, raigne both cselestiall. 

At the north side of the transept is the 
bust of a lady, seen between curtains. It 
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&gt;ne of the Framptons of Dorsetshire, 
with an epitaph, by Dryden, from which 
we extract a few characteristic verses : 

Beneath this marble monument is laid 

All that M raven wants of this celestial mayd : 

I V. serve, sacred tomb ! thy trust consign d ! 

The mould was made on purpose for the mind; 

And she would lose, if at the latter day 

One atom could be mixed of other clay. 

Such were the features of her heavenly face, 

Her limba were form d with such harmonious grace ; 

So faultless was the frame, as if the whole 

Had been an emanation of the soul, 

Which her own inward symmetry reveal d, 

And like a picture shone, in glass anneal d ; 

Or like the sun eclipsed with shaded light, 

Too piercing else to be sustain d by sight. 

Each thought was visible that roll d within, 

As through a crystal case the figur d hours are seen: 

And Heaven did this transparent veil provide, 

Because she had no guilty thought to hide. 

All white, a virgin-saint, she sought the skies ; 

For marriage, though it sullies not, it dyes ! 

High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 

As if she could not, or she would not find, 

How much her worth transcended all her kind. 

Yet she had learn d so much of Heaven below, 

That when arrived she scarc had more to know ; 

But only to refresh the former hint, 

And read her Maker in. a fairer print. 

On. a pillar at the south-eastern end of 
the nave there is a very neat monument, 
having, on a pyramid of Sienna marble, a 
medallion with the half-length figure of 
the facetious James Quin, and on a tablet 
underneath the following inscription : 

That tongue which set the table in a roar, 
And charm d the public ear, is heard no more; 
Clos d are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spake before the tongue, what Shakespeare 

writ; 

Cold is that hand, which, living, was stretch d forth, 
At friendship s call, to succour modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin : Deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate er thy strength of.body, force of thought, 
In Nature s happiest mould however cast, 
To this complexion thou must come at 1 

Ob. MDCCCLXVI. Etatis LXXIII. 
D. GAIUUCK. 

At the south end of the south transept 
is a monument to the wife of Waller, the 
poet, with the following inscription : 

To the dear memory of the right- virtuous and 
worthy Indy, Jane Lady Waller, solo daughter and 
heir to Sir Richard Bagnell, wife to Sir William 
Waller, Knight: 

Sole issue of a matchless paire, 
Both of their state and virtues heyre ; 
In graces great, in stature small, 
As full of spirit as voyd of gall ; 
Cheerfully brave, bounteously close, 
lluly without vain-glorious shows; 
Happy, and yet from envy fiv.*, 
Learned without pride witty, yet wise. 
Reader, this riddle read with me, 
J I ere the good Lady Waller lyes. 

There is a tradition that King James 
the Second, passing through the church 
and casting his eye on Waller s obnoxious 
effigy, drew his sword, and hacked off the 



poor knight s nose, in which mutilated 
state his face still continues, in testimony 
of that act of heroism. 

An instance of James s bigotry, as well 
as this anecdote of his impotent malice, 
is preserved to us by tradition. Shortly 
after his accession to the crown, he 
visited this city, and, amongst his attend 
ants, brought down the famous Father 
Huddlestone, his confessor and friend. 
The friar, by James s order, went to the 
abbey church and exhibited on the altar 
all the mummery of the Romish ritual, 
closing the farce with a heavy denuncia 
tion of wrath against the heretics, and an 
exhortation to an immediate change from 
the errors of Protestantism to the true 
faith, from which this country had apos 
tatised. In the number of his auditors 
was Kenn, Bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
had ever been a firm friend of the Reformed 
Church and a defender of its rights. Fired 
with indignation at this ill-judged display 
of blind zeal, the prelate, as soon as Hud 
dlestone concluded his discourse, mounted 
a stone pulpit, which then stood in the 
body of the church, and, desiring the con 
gregation (who were retiring) to remain, 
he pronounced, extempore, a discourse in 
answer to Huddlestone ; exposing his fal 
lacies, and displaying the errors of his 
church and the absurdity of its doctrines, 
in a strain of such impressive eloquence as 
astonished and delighted his congregation 
and completely confounded Huddlestone 
and the royal bigot. 

Nor, last of all, must we forget the 
tomb of that worthy fribble but useful 
king |"of the fashionable watering-place, 
Beau Nash, who died in this city in 17G1, 
old and imbecile, aged eighty-seven. Nash 
was born to rule, and did all a master of 
ceremonies could do : he kept the men in 
order and the women in good humour, and 
he forbade the wearing of swords, boots, 
and spurs in the ball-room. He erected 
the obelisk in the Grove in token of the 
recovery, in Bath, of the Prince of Orange 
and the honour conferred on the city by 
the Prince of Wales s visits ; and " Dr. 
Barrington inscribed the following not 
undeserved lines on his tablet in Bath 
abbey church : 

If social virtues make remembrance dear. 

Or manners pure on decent rule depend ; 
To his remains consign one grateful tear 

Of youth the guardian, and of all the friend. 
Now sleeps dominion ; here no bounty flou 

No more avails the fe- 
Beneath that hand which no discernment shows, 

Untaught to honour or distinguish place. 
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I LL DIB AT HOME. 

OH aye, it is very likely, it s mostlins what I have 

heard ; 
She comes of an honest stock, you see, the egg bodes 

best of the bird ; 
And we were girls together, we ve laked through 

many a day, 
Though now she s mistress up yonder, and I se upon 

parish pay. 

And I se no call to shame for it ; I se but taking back 

my own, 
I se never owed cess&gt;, or rent, or rate, it s known 

through all the town ; 
It s not much I want a sup of tea, a bite of bread to 

eat, 
But, sooner than go to t House for them, honey, 

I d die i t street. 

What, she " keeps all straight and tidy," Mrs. Jones 

we mun call her now. 
It was Sal, and Polly, long ago, in the cots upon the 

brow ; 

she s a canny body, was always hearty and wick, 
Never let a job stand still for her, nor dirt have time 

to stick. 

And I se a cobweb i t corner. I seed thee tak" heed 

of it, 
And thou d fain ha dusted the settle, when I bade 

thee come and sit; 

1 seed thee Bairn, and I d ha liked to up and tell thee 
then, 

Thou d, mebby, be no better off at thy threescore 
and ten. 

It s " Home, be it ne er so homely," as my old man 

used to sing, 
When, after supper at father s farm, he sate by me 

in the ring ; 
And here he brought me when we were wed, and 

here the childer were born, 
And here he bade God bless me, and went, one dreary 

Christmas morn. 

I sate all night by yon pillow, where he lay dead 

and cold, 
The little uns climbed about me, as the passing-bell 

was tolled ; 
Well, it s all past and half forgot, and my time has 

soon to come, 
But they needn t crack of the House to me, I tell 

thee I ll die at Home. 

That s his stick set by the clock, dost see, and his 

cap upon the pin, 
And yen s the corner our bonnie bairns were fond of 

hidelin in ; 
Why, when the ashes are dying, I sit, and listen, and 

look, 
Till I see it all afore me, as plain as a printed book. 

And I can steek my door, and clean, or pray, or cry 

my fill, 
Or set it wide, and rake the logs, and call a neighbour 

at will, 
And go where I like, and have who I like, and watch 

them go and come ; 
Bed and board may be good up there, but, for me, 

I ll die at Home. 

I se had little but labour all my life, bread has been 

hard to get, 
But I se done as my old man bid me kept clear of 

begging or debt ; 
I want but a hole of my own, in this world of the 

rich and blest ; 
Well, it all raffles my worsted, but for sure the Lord 

knows best. 

It s His will. I ve striven to do it, to be honest, and 

pure, and brave, 
His Word says naught of the Workhouse, and naught 

of a Parish grave ; 



I se put by what ll bury me, i t stocking up on t 

shelf, 
And what I can t get I ll do without, and make my 

moan to myself. 

Mrs. Jones may come and see me. I ll give her a 

cup of tea, 
We lHalk of times when we little thought of differ 

twixt her and me ; 
She s nobbut keeper of a gaol, as may be to the 

liking of some, 
But, faring hard, or sleeping cold, I ll die, as I ve 

lived, at Home. 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 

COUJTT SAIXT-GBRMAIN. 

FROM the days of Ishmael to those of 
joint-stock companies, a certain percentage 
of the human race has filled the role of 
the adventurer of him whose hand is 
against every man, and whose life depends 
upon that precarious patrimony known as 
his wits. As civilisation has ebbed and 
flowed, and society put on various shapes 
and colours, the adventurer, chameleon- 
like, has known how to adjust his hue to 
that of surrounding objects. Athens and 
Rome have left imperishable records of 
the sycophants and parasites, led-captains 
and legacy hunters, who infested the 
tables of the great creatures whose 
existence depended on the luxury and 
vanity inspired by wealth and culture, 
destined to extinction in those dour times 
when a supple knee, an agile wit, and a 
lying tongue availed little against hard 
knocks. In the dark ages the adventurer 
changed his skin, showed his claws openly, 
and threw off the perfumed garments and 
the rosy crown, to don the baresark of the 
Viking, the mail of -the robber baron, or 
the buckskin jerkin of the merry outlaw 
merry enough in himself, doubtless, but 
hardly the cause of merriment in others. 
At a later date he put on many disguises, 
and appeared by turns as a crusader; as a 
condottiere ; as a Barbary rover ; as a 
gentleman of Devon, who went forth in 
his tall ship to trade a little, and to 
plunder Jack Spaniard as much as 
possible; as a reiter or as a lanzknecht; 
as a goldseeker in the fabled El Dorado ; 
as a buccaneer in the Spanish Main ; as 
a trailer of a pike in the Low Countries ; 
as a gambler, necromancer, and financier by 
turns ; and at last as a quiet man, attentive 
to all social observances, and strictly, nay, 
severely, moral in his outward seeming, 
but through whose outward covering of 
fashionable yet sober cut may be descried 
the more picturesque garments of his pre 
decessors in the world of adventure. 

Under the sleek broadcloth of that 
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cleanly-shaven promoter of public corn- 
pan if s lurks the Lincoln green jerkin of 
Robin Hood; his stiff white waistcoat 
recalls the corslet of Bertram Risingham ; 
the neat boot conceals the upturned 
slipper of the Sallee renegade; the spotless 
wristbands hide Casanova s lace ruffles ; 
the trim umbrella-cover incloses Captain 
Kyd s cutlass ; the well-brushed hat has 
inside it the morion of Hawkwood; and 
the neatly-tied cravat overlaps the simpler 
necktie of stout Johnnie Armstrong ! 

The last century, among its other merits, 
had that of producing a race of swindlers 
as unlike to their forbears as to their 
living descendants. These illustrious 
sharpers were fostered by the peculiar 
condition of European society ; and more 
particularly by the singular appetite for 
the marvellous which prevailed, not merely 
among the million, but in circles renowned 
for wit, learning, and scepticism. For the 
fifty or sixty years preceding the destruc 
tion of the Bastille the life of European 
courts was very much after the traditions 
of the regent Philip of Orleans, who him 
self had merely brought about a revival of 
the early days of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Court life in London presented an odd 
spectacle. Despite the effulgence of a few 
great figures, the age was mediocre, even in 
comparatively happy England ; but abroad 
the curse of mediocrity, incredulity, and 
extravagance sat heavily on the reigning 
caste. Venice was in her dotage, and 
from the politest city in Europe had sunk 
to be the most dissolute Rome, perhaps, 
excepted. Germany was sprinkled over 
with petty courts, each of which strove 
to imitate the sublime exemplar of Ver 
sailles, if not in splendour, at least in dissipa 
tion. Paris luxurious Paris piped and 
danced, recking little of poor Jacques 
Bonhomme starving in the country, and 
murmuring, for the time, only a low 
breath of wailing, shortly to swell into 
the voice of the hurricane. Brazen 
beauties and godless abbes led a merry 
careless life of intrigues and madrigals, 
cards and junketings. It was a curious 
world, this Paris of Louis the Well- 
beloved. Old faiths had broken up 
and new ones had not yet begun to crys 
tallise. Leaguer and Huguenot had been 
levelled down by Richelieu, and the relics 
of Catholicism had been melted in the 
crucible of the encyclopaedists. From the 
king down to his valet de chambre no 
body believed steadfastly in anything ; 
but the want of faith in old doctrines was 



supplied by an extraordinary credulity so 
far as the occult sciences were concerned. 
There was a singular craving for the 
mystical the unknown. Fashionable 
sceptics opened their ears to the mysti 
cism of Swedenborg, Lavater, and St. 
Martin. It would be absurd to confound 
these honest enthusiasts with the adven 
turers who perceived the weak side of 
their extant human nature. I merely cite 
their names to indicate the bias of in 
structed men and women towards new 
schemes and theories of life. Old-world 
fancies distilled from the alembics of 
astrologers met with ready favour. Abra 
cadabra, cabala, the transmutation of 
metals, and the elixir of life again came to 
the front, along with Rosicrucian dreams 
and Egyptian freemasonry. 

This peculiar condition of thought was 
eminently favourable to the advent of the 
charlatan, who saw his advantage and 
failed not to profit by it. Of various type 
and dubious nationality the charlatan 
sprang into life all over Europe ; but as 
vultures spy from afar their loathsome 
food, and with heavy wing descend upon it, 
so towards the carcase of the old French 
monarchy sped a flock of adventurers 
jugglers, conjurors, astrologers, charla 
tans of every tribe and nation. In 
Paris, most incredulous and most curious 
of cities, the birds of prey clustered 
thickest. Over statesmen and philoso 
phers, ballet dancers and poets, painters 
and pandars odd harlequin crowd rises 
clearly and distinctly the representative 
man of the epoch the charlatan. At the 
councils of the king and at the board of 
cabinet ministers crop up strange figures, 
labelled with stranger titles the illus 
trious Count Cagliostro, the dashing 
Chevalier de Seingalt, and the mysterious 
Count Saint-Germain. 

This famous adventurer is supposed to 
have been an Hungarian by birth, but the 
early part of his life was by himself care 
fully wrapped in mystery. His person 
and his title alike stimulated curiosity. 
His age was unknown, and his parentage 
equally obscure. We catch the first 
glimpse of him in Paris, a century and a 
quarter ago, filling the court and the town 
with his renown. Amazed Paris saw a 
man apparently of middle age a man 
who lived in magnificent style, who went 
to dinner parties, where he ate nothing, 
but talked incessantly, and with exceeding 
brilliancy, on every imaginable topic. His 
tone was, perhaps, over trenchant the 
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tone of a man who knows perfectly what 
he is talking about. Learned, speaking 
every civilised language admirably, a great 
musician, an excellent chemist, he played 
the part of a prodigy, and played it to 
perfection. Endowed with extraordinary 
confidence, or consummate impudence, he 
not only laid down the law magisterially 
concerning the present, but spoke without 
hesitation of events two hundred years 
old. His anecdotes of remote occurrences 
were related with extraordinary minute 
ness. He spoke of scenes at the court 
of Francis the First as if he had seen 
them, describing exactly the appearance 
of the king, imitating his voice, manner, 
and language affecting throughout the 
character of an eye-witness. In like style 
he edified his audience with pleasant 
stories of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
regaled them with vivid descriptions of 
places and persons. Hardly saying in so 
many words that he was actually present 
when the events happened, he yet con 
trived, by his great graphic power, to 
convey that impression. Intending to 
astonish, he succeeded completely. Wild 
stories were current concerning him. He 
was reported to be three hundred years 
old, and to have prolonged his life by the 
use of a famous elixir. Paris went mad 
about him. He was questioned constantly 
about his secret of longevity, and was 
marvellously adroit in his replies, denying 
all power to make old folks young again, 
but quietly asserting his possession of the 
secret of arresting decay in the human 
frame. Diet, he protested, was, with 
his marvellous elixir, the true secret of 
long life, and he resolutely refused to eat 
any food but such as had been specially 
prepared for him oatmeal, groats, and the 
white meat of chickens. On great occa 
sions he drank a little wine, sat up as late 
as anybody would listen to him, but took 
extraordinary precautions against the cold. 
To ladies he gave mysterious cosmetics, to 
preserve their beauty unimpaired ; to men 
he talked openly of his method of trans 
muting metals, and of a certain process 
for melting down a dozen little diamonds 
into one large stone. These astounding 
assertions were backed by the possession 
of apparently unbounded wealth, and a 
collection of jewels of rare size and beauty. 
In endeavouring to tell what is known 
of this extraordinary man, I think it well 
to reject all evidence of the second-hand 
or hearsay order, and to confine myself 
strictly to the evidence of eye-witnesses. 



Of these, one of the most important is 
Madame du Hausset, a lady who enjoyed 
the distinguished honour of being f emme 
de chambre to Madame de Pompadour, 
and was industrious enough to write a 
book of Memoirs, confused in composition 
and atrocious in spelling, but nevertheless 
full of interest for those who "want to 
know." It must not be supposed that, 
because she wrote and spelt ill, Madame 
du Hausset was a vulgar person, or of 
base origin; on the contrary, she was 
a person of condition, spoke, wrote, and 
spelt like one. In estimating the degree 
of cultivation achieved by ladies during 
the two last centuries, it must never be 
forgotten that the arts of speaking de 
cently and civilly, and of spelling correctly, 
are of modern invention, and are by no 
means too widely distributed even at the 
present moment. The lady femme de 
chambre appears to have been the con 
fidante of her mistress, who, from her 
boudoir, misruled France and bedevilled 
the politics of Europe. Madame de Pom 
padour, highly accomplished as she was, 
nevertheless -protected a private fortune 
teller one Madame Bontemps -who told 
fortunes by coffee-grounds, and had had 
the good luck to foretell the disgrace 
of the Abbe de Bernis. " There came 
often to see my mistress," says Madame 
du Hausset, " a man who was at least as 
astonishing as any sorceress. This was 
the Count Saint- Germain, who wished 
it to be believed that he had lived for 
several centuries. One day. as Madame 
(de Pompadour) was at her toilet, she said 
to him before me, What sort of a man 
was Francis the First ? That s a king I 
should have loved. A most amiable 
man, said Saint- Germain, and described 
his face and general appearance. It is a 
pity he was so given to gallantry. I could 
have given him a piece of advice that 
would have saved him from all his mis 
fortunes ; but he would not have followed 
it, for it seems there is for princes a 
fatality which closes their ears, that is 
to say, those of their mind, to the best 
advice above all at critical moments. 
And the constable, said Madame, what 
do you say of him ? I cannot say much 
good or much harm, replied he. Was 
the court of Francis the First very splen 
did ? Very ; but that of his grandson s 
infinitely surpassed it, and in the time of 
Mary Stuart and Marguerite of Valois it 
was an enchanted region, the temple of 
pleasure and wit. The two queens were 
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learned, and mad&lt; it, was a pleasure 

to listt replied, laughing, 

It seems that you have seen all this. 
I hav&lt;- :1 ry, said he, and I 

ha\ 1 Yeneh history a great deal. 

Sometimes I amuse myself, not in making 
believe but in letting believe, that I have 
lived in very ancient times. But, after 
all, yon won t tell your ago, and you give 
yourself out as very old. The Countess 
Gergy, who was, T believe, fifty years ago 
ambassadress at Venice, says that she 
knew you such as yoti are to-day. It is 
true, madame, that I knew Madame de 
Gergy long ago. But, according to what 
she says, you must now be more than a hun 
dred years old. That is not impossible, 
said he, laughing, but I admit that it is 
more possible that this lady, for whom 
I have infinite respect, talks nonsense. 
You gave her, said Madame, an elixir 
surprising in i 1 pretends that 

for a long while she appeared to be no 
older than twenty-four. Why should not 
you give some to the king ? Ah ! 
madame, said he, with a species of 
terror, I should be mad indeed to take 
it into ray head to give the king an un 
known drug. 

At this interesting point aggravating 
Madame du llauss, t retired to her room, 
" to write down this conversation." " A 
few days after," she continues, "there was 
much talk between the king, madame, 
sundry seigneurs, and the Count of Saint- 
Germain, concerning the secret he pos 
sessed to remove stains from diamonds. 
The king had a middling-sized diamond 
brought to him, marked very distinctly. 
It was weighed, and the king said, It is 
worth six thousand livres, but it would be 
worth ten without the stain. Will you 
undertake to make me the richer by four 
thousand ? The count, a month later, 
brought back the diamond stainless, 
wrapned in an asbestos cloth. The king 
had it weighed, and it nearly drew the 
full weight. The king sent it secretly to 
his jeweller, by M. do Gontaut, who 
brought back nine thousand six hundred 
livres, but the king got the diamond back 
and kept it out of curiosity. The king 
was non-plussed, and said that Saint-Ger- 
iTiain ought to be worth millions above 
all, if he had the secret of making big 
diamonds out of little ones. To this he 
replied neither yes nor no, but said posi- 
tivrly that he could increase the size of 
pearls, and gave them one of the finest 
colour." 



These latter details were told Madame 
du Hausset by her mistress. She now 
resumes the role of eye-witness. " I have 
seen him many times ; he appeared about 
fifty years old, was neither stout nor thin, 
had a keen bright look, was dressed simply, 
but with great taste ; he wore very hand 
some diamonds on his fingers, as well as 
on his snuff-box and watch. He came 
one day, when the court was in full splen 
dour, to see Madame, with shoe-buckles 
and garters of such snperb diamonds, that 
Madame thought the king had none so hand 
some. He went into the ante-chamber to 
take them off, in order to show them better 
and compare them with others. Madame 
Gontaut, who was there, said they were 
worth at least two hundred thousand 
francs. On the same day he wore a 
snuff-box of immense value, and ruby 
sleeve-buttons of great splendour. No 
body knew how this man became so rich 
and so remarkable, and the king would 
not allow him to be sneered at or treated 
with contempt. He is said to be a natural 
son of the King of Portugal." 

It would appear that the famous count 
was on very familiar terms not only with 
the Pompadour but with the king. One 
day he said, " To esteem mankind one must 
be neither confessor, minister, nor chief 
of police." "Nor king." added his most 
Christian majesty. " Ah," said the count, 
" your majesty observed the fog there was 
a few days since ; you could not see a 
yard before you. Kings in general are 
environed by much thicker fogs, evolved 
by schemers and faithless ministers." 
" This," says Madame dn Hansset, " I 
heard myself on the same day that the 
king compared his Prussian majesty to 
Julian the Apostate." On another occa 
sion Saint-Germain dropped in with a 
box full of topazes, emeralds, and rubies. 
Madame du Hausset could not believe 
them to be real, and made a sign to her 
mistress to that effect. Saint-Germain 
crushed the sceptic at once by giving her 
a jewelled cross " worth fifteen hundred 
francs." 

Thus far Madame du Hausset, who 
clearly could not make up her mind con 
cerning the great adventurer, who asked 
nothing and gave freely. Our next view 
of him is not in the veiled light of the 
boudoir, but in the broad glare of the 
world. Charles Henry Baron Gleichen, 
coming to Paris in the year 17- r &gt; .&gt;, paid a 
visit to the widow of the Chevalier Lam 
bert. Shortly after his arrival came in 
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a man of middle height, squarely built, 
dressed -with rich and choice simplicity. 
He threw his hat and sword on the bed of 
the mistress of the house, and himself into 
an arm-chair near the fire, interrupting the 
conversation by saying to the man who 
was speaking, " You don t know what 
you are talking about ; I am the only 
person able to speak on this subject. I 
have exhausted it as I have music having 
nothing more to learn." 

This impertinent personage was no other 
than Saint- Germain, then in the full con 
fidence of Madame de Pompadour and of 
the king, who had given him a residence at 
Chambord to carry out some experiments 
in dyeing. Meeting him next day at 
dinner, Baron Gleichen turned the con 
versation upon Italy, and had the happi 
ness to please the eminent magician, who 
said, " I have taken a great fancy to you, 
and will show you a dozen pictures, the 
like of which you have not seen in Italy." 
"Actually," says Gleichen, "he almost 
kept his word, for the pictures he showed 
me were all stamped either with singularity 
or perfection, which rendered them more 
interesting than many first-class works. 
Above all was a Holy Family by Murillo, 
equal in beauty to that by Rafaelle at Ver 
sailles. But he showed me other wonders 
a large quantity of jewels and coloured 
diamonds of extraordinary size and per 
fection. I thought I beheld the treasures 
of the Wonderful Lamp. Among other 
gems were an opal of monstrous size, and 
a white sapphire (?) as large as an egg, 
which, by its brilliancy, dimmed all the 
stones compared with it. I flatter myself 
that I am a connoisseur in gems, but I 
can declare that it was impossible to per 
ceive any reason for doubting the genuine 
ness of these jewels, the more so that 
they were not mounted." Baron Gleichen 
was convinced, and quitted him a fervent 
believer ; and explains the stories about 
his age very simply, by saying that Saint- 
Germain adapted his style of narrative 
to his audience. Talking of remote events 
to a blockhead, he told him downright 
that he was present ; but when before 
a critical audience, conducted himself as 
he did before Madame de Pompadour. 
According to Gleichen, the excitement 
about the popular stories of Saint-Germain 
was not lessened by the eccentricities of 
an odd personage called Lord Gower, be 
cause he imitated Englishmen very well. 
Having been employed as a spy in the 
English army during the Seven Years War, 



he was familiar with the art of disguise, 
and proceeded among the good bourgeois 
of the Marais to give himself out as the 
Count Saint- Germain. This joker did 
not stick at trifles. He was not hundreds, 
but thousands of years old ; had been a 
friend of Pontius Pilate and family; had 
assisted at the Council of Nice ; and, more 
over, possessed a truly rejuvenating elixir, 
of which it was said that a lady kept care 
fully stored away a precious phial, but that 
her old servant, discovering the secret, took 
such tremendous doses that she became 
again a little child ! The age of the true 
Saint-Germain puzzled all his contempo 
raries. Rameau and Madame de Gergy 
declare that he looked fifty in 1710 ; in 
1759 he looked barely ten years older 
either to Gleichen, Madame du Hausset, or 
other eye-witnesses ; and up to the time of 
his death, in 1783, preserved the appear 
ance of a vigorous sexagenarian. 

On the 14th of March, 1760, Kauderbach, 
then Saxon minister at the Hague, wrote 
a curious despatch to the home govern 
ment touching the Count Saint- Germain, 
who had made his appearance at the Dutch 
diplomatic capital. Louis the Fifteenth 
was served, like many more of the same 
type, by two sets of servants. The Duke 
de Choiseul was the king s minister of 
foreign affairs and the very humble 
servant of the Marchioness Pompadour. 
Under his rule, the brothers Paris- 
Duvernay great financiers became abso 
lute sovereigns of the Bank of France, 
and the national cash-box became nearly 
empty. In his necessity, the king had 
recourse to the Marecbal de Bellegarde, 
whose " ame damnee " was none other 
than Saint-Germain, who had given him 
the plan and the model of the famous flat 
boats which were to assure the conquest 
of England. The Marshal, who was keen 
enough to see that Choiseul alone stood 
between France and a direct treaty with 
Prussia, based on the ruins of the ancient 
alliance with Austria, urged the king and 
Madame de Pompadour to secure the 
head and arm of the Great Frederick. 
Saint- Germain ultimately succeeded in 
persuading them to send him to the 
Hague, to the Duke Louis of Brunswick, 
of whom he declared himself the most 
particular friend. Armed with credentials, 
the mysterious count set out for the Hague, 
to conduct a negotiation without the 
knowledge of the ambassador, M. d Affry. 
At first he was very successful, and 
Kauderbach was, with others, completely 
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captivated by the elegance, amiability, 
and riches of the mysterious envoy, 
but he nevertheless became a nine days 
wonder, and no more, for the great 
ud , r had overshot his mark, and 

was compelled to bid adieu for ever 
to I nri-. Chambord, Pompadour, Ac. 
( hois- u!, instructed by the acute am- 

-ador d Affry, easily unravelled the 
schemes of the occult envoy extraordinary. 

i complained to the king, who im 
mediately disavowed all share in the 
business, and left Saint-Germain to his 
fate. Choiseul despatched a courier to 
d AS ry, who at once demanded of the 
(u-and Pensionary the arrest and extra 
dition of Saint- Germain, who ran a narrow 
chance of sharing the fate of the Man with 
the Iron Mask. The Pensionary referred 
the request to the council of deputies of 
the province of Holland, of whom Bentinck 
was president. This gentleman advised 
Saint-Germain of his danger, and made 
him sail for England. 

From time to time this strange being 
appeared in various European capi; 
under various names as Marquis of 
Montferrat; Count Bellamare, at Venice; 
Chevalier Schoening, at Pisa; Chevalier 
"VVeldon, at Milan; Count Soltikoff, at 
Genoa ; Count Tzarogy, at Schwalbach ; 
and, finally, as Count Saint-Germain, at 
Paris ; but, after his disaster at the Hague, 
no longer seems so wealthy as before, and 
has at times the appearance of seeking his 
fortune. 

At Tournay he is &lt;; interviewed " by 
the renowned Chevalier de Seingalr, 
who finds him in an Armenian robe and 
pointed cap, with a long beard descend 
ing to his waist, and ivory wand in 
hand the complete make-up of a necro 
mancer. Saint - Germain is surrounded 
by a legion of bottles, and is occupied in 
developing the manufacture of hats upon 
chemical principles. Seingalt being in 
disposed, the count offers to physic him 
gratis, and offers to dose him with an 
elixir which appears to have been ether ; 
but the other refuses, with many polite 
speeches. It is the scene of the two 
augurs. Not being allowed to act as a 
physician, Saint-Germain determines to 
show his power as an alchemist ; takes a 
t \vels i -sous piece from the other augur, 
puts it on red-hot charcoal, and works 
with the blowpipe. The piece of money 

t used and allowed to cool. "Now," 
says Saint- ( iermain, " take your money 
again."--" But it is gold." " Of the 



pun Augur number two does not 

believe in the transmutation, and looks on 
the whole operation as a trick, but he 
pockets the piece nevertheless, and finally 
presents it to the celebrated Marshal 
Keith, then governor of Neuchatel. 

Again in pursuit of dyeing and other 
manufacturing schemes, Saint-Germain 
turned up at St. Petersburg, Dresden, and 
Milan. Once he got into trouble, and was 
sted in a. petty town of Piedmont on 
a protested bill of exchange ; but he pulled 
out a hundred thousand crowns worth 
of jewels, paid on the spot, bullied the 
governor of the town like a pickpocket, 
and was released with the most respectful 
excuses. 

Very little doubt exists that during one 
of his residences in Russia, he played an 
important part in the revolution which 
placed Catherine the Second on the throne. 
In support of this view, Baron Gleichen 
cites the extraordinary attention bestowed 
on Saint-Germain at Leghorn, in 1770, 
by Count Alexis Orloff, and a remark 
made by Prince Gregory Orloff to the 
Margrave of Anspach during his stay at 
Nuremberg. 

After all, who was he ? the son of a 
Portuguese king, or of a Portuguese Jew ? 
or did he, in his old age, tell the truth to 
his protector and enthusiastic admirer, 
Prince Charles of Hesse-Cassel ? Accord 
ing to the story told his last friend, he 
was the son of a Prince Rakoczy, of 
Transylvania, and his first wife a Tekely. 
He was placed, when an infant, under the 
protection of the last of the Medici. When 
he grew up, and heard that his two 
brothers, sons of the Princess Hesse 
Rheinfels, or Rothenburg, had received 
tlu&gt; names of Saint Charles and Saint 
Elizabeth, he determined to take the name 
of their holy brother, Sanctus Germanns. 
What was the truth ? One thing alone 
is certain that he was a protege of the 
last Medici. Prince Charles, who ap 
pears to have regretted his death, which 
happened in I ry sincerely, tells us 

that he fell sick, while pursuing his 
experiments in colours, at Eckernforde, 
and died shortly after, despite the in 
numerable medicaments prepared by his 
own private apothecary. Frederick the 
Great, who, despite his scepticism, took a 
queer interest in astrolog- d of him, 

" This is a man who does not die." 
Mirabcau adds, epigrammatic-ally, " He 
was always a careless fellow, and at last, 
unlike his predecessors, forgot not to die." 
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What was this man ? an eccentric prince, 
or a successful scoundrel ? a devotee of 
science, a mere schemer, or a strange 
mixture of all ? a problem, even to him 
self. 

THE HOSTESS OF THE RAVEN. 

A STOEY IX TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

I WAS belated. I was in a remote side 
valley that opened from one of the great 
passes from Switzerland into Italy, and 
that terminated at its upper end at the 
foot of a mighty glacier. The road was 
practicable for wheels as far as a village 
which I shall call Falkenau. 

I was young, active, and healthy, and I 
was tramping through some of the by 
ways of Switzerland, on a solitary walking 
tour. As the autumn day fell, I sud 
denly awoke to the fact that it was dusk, 
nearly dark, that I was utterly alone on a 
solitary road, that there were no signs of 
Falkenau, which I ought to have reached 
half-an-hour ago, and that a strong Fohn 
was blowing down the valley. 

Do you know what a Fohn is ? It is 
a hot south-east wind from Italy, that 
oppresses and depresses man and beast. 
When it is very violent, and in certain 
localities, it is almost as dangerous as a 
West Indian hurricane ; but it does not 
often get to be so bad as that. Well, the 
Fohn was blowing in my face, and chasing 
dark leaden-looking clouds across the sky. 
The dust rose before it in eddies, and a 
strange shudder ran through the pine trees 
in the little wood to my left. I had a sen 
sation of something uncanny in the air, as 
we say in my north country, and I was 
more relieved than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, to see, on turning the corner of 
the crag that had seemed to bar my pro 
gress, a light twinkling in a window, and 
to know that I was close to Falkenau. 

The light shone from a lower window 
of a large house which I presently reached. 
The house stood in a queer, cornerwise 
position with regard to the road, to which 
it seemed to turn a sulky shoulder. The 
highway had doubtless been made long 
after that house was built. It was of 
timber that had turned ashen-grey in the 
weather ; and it had three stories, and 
large gables, and a huge, sloping, over 
hanging roof. There were many windows 
in the house, bat they were all, save one, 
closely shut, and guarded by wooden 
shutters of the sort that we call in Eng 
land Venetian blinds. Those shutters 



may once have been painted, but all trace 
of colour had long departed from them, 
and they were now of the same ashen-grey 
hue as the rest of the building. The one 
window that was not barred up, showed 
the light which had cheered me. As I 
drew nearer, I perceived a great sign that 
was swinging and creaking above the road 
from the eaves. It was the creaking, 
indeed, that attracted my attention. Just 
at this moment the wind tore a black 
cloud overhead into tatters, and let down 
upon the house the last faint ghastly 
glimmer of daylight that remained in 
the air. In this way I was enabled to 
see that the sign was one of the curious, 
ancient pieces of wrought-iron work, which 
are used for the purpose of announcing a 
house of public entertainment in the 
south-eastern parts of Switzerland. An 
elaborately wrought hook, of colossal pro 
portions, supported an oval ring, also 
richly wrought in grotesque arabesques. 
In the centre of this ring hung a nonde 
script effigy, which at first seemed to me as 
unreal as a heraldic griffin. But in a 
second or two I perceived that it clumsily 
represented a great bird, that swung slowly 
to and fro as the gusts of the Fohn moved 
its massive perch. Such ensigns as these 
are usually brightly gilt, but this one hung 
black and sombre overhead, its sable hue 
only diversified by some rusty weather- 
stains, of a dark blood-red. The house 
was an inn, then. 

Farther on in the distance I could see 
the twinkling of other lights in the village, 
but they were still somewhat far away. 
The strange nervous sensation I had upon 
me made me long for some human com 
panionship. This inn would doubtless 
serve me as well as another to pass the 
night in. I needed only bread, wine, and 
a bed to sleep in. Most of all I needed to 
hear the voice and to see the face of a 
fellow-creature, for the lonely vastness of 
the mountains was weighing on my spirits 
as I had never felt it before. I searched 
along the side of the house with its 
rows of shuttered casements, but saw no 
entrance. Round the corner of the build 
ing I found a triangular patch of garden. 
Here there was a short flight of wooden 
steps, ending in an external landing-place 
overhung by a porch. And beneath the 
porch was a door. I mounted the steps 
and pushed the door, which was ajar. It 
did not yield to my hand, and I found that 
it was prevented from opening entirely by 
a chain, or some other fastening within. 
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Tlii . unusual everywhere in 

these vallevs. anil almosi unprecedented 
in a house of publi- iment, sur- 

prist-d me not a little, until I remembered 
the . which was rising in strength 

, and made the shut 
and tl. !! door quiver 

as I stood there. I 1 .vith my alpen- 

k, and !. lor at least a minute 

there . I had thought 

previously that I had heard a voice sing- 
. or ehanting in a measured cadence, 
it might ha vi! been the wind, for now 
mild 1 

This unusual stillness, instead of the 
movement and bustle I had expected in 
answer to my summons, made so un 
pleasant an impression on me, that I was 
moved by a sudden impulse to go away, 
plod the other half mile or so to 
Fulkenau. 1 luul my foot on the ladder- 
like M.iiivase to desemd, when a footstep 
shuffled on the floor within the house, and 
the chain of the door was withdrawn. A 
light gleamed out on to the steps where I 
stood. Ashamed of my haste, I turned 
and stepped back beneath the porch, 
saying as I did so, "Why, I began to 
think all the folks were asleep in this inn ! 
It is an inn, isn t it ? " 

"Ja wohl! The Haven." 

The voice that answered me might have 
belonged to the raven itself, so harsh, and 
deep, and dissonant was it. But it came 
from a woman who stood holding the 
light low, so as to illuminate the steps, and 
shading her eyes with her hand, as she 
peered out at me. 

" Can I sleep here ? " 

W hy not ? Why not ? Come in, my 
son. The Fohn is enough to blow us all 
away. It will be a wild night. Come in." 

Her words were friendly and welcoming, 
though her voiee was harsh. She was an 
elderly woman too, and her epithet " my 
son," applied to a lonely wanderer at her 
gate, pleased my fan- 

1 went into the house, and she closed 
and locked aud bolted the heavy door 
behind me. 

" Ebfl are afraid of the wind ? " said I. 

"Yes; it i 1 wind, the Fohn. 

in, go in. ]Sfot that door ! The door to 
the right." 

I entered a low, wainscoted room. 
The panelling w:. alnut wood. The 

ceiling was c :i ms, so 

low that t eould easily I :. The 

room was not sufficiently illui : hy 

the one llaring &gt; in my hosK 



hand, to enable me to see it very distinctly, 
but it seemed bare, and smelt close, and 
an a across one of the 

windows. A long table that ran down 

tre of the room was quite bare. 
I suppose 1 can have a bed, and some 
thing &lt; I said, rather doubtfully. 
My quarters so far did not promise very 
well. 

Why not ? Why not ? There is good 
entertainment at the Raven. The Raven 
is none of your new-fangled inns. It stood 
here before either of those gimcrack places 
down there at Falkenau was built. Aye, 
and before there was a road through the 
valley except for foot travellers, or, may 
be, a paek mule." 

She had set her candle down on the 
table, and I could now see her distinctly 
for the first time. She was a tall, lean 
woman, with tangled grey hair that fell 
in straight elf-locks. Her face was yellow, 
weather-beaten, furrowed with a hundred 
wrinkles. The features were flat, mean, 
and coarse. The under jaw projected, and 
when she spoke, she made hideous grimaces 
with an utterly toothless mouth. Two 
dark eyes glittering beneath a broad and 
not unintelligent forehead completed this 
physiognomy, which was certainly one of 
the most repulsive I ever saw. What her 
age might be, it was impossible to guess ; 
for despite her grey hairs and toothless 
gums, she was upright, active in all her 
movements, and was altogether of a 
singularly -vigorous and powerful frame, 
which contrasted startlingly with the 
furrowed, yellow face above it. 

I stared at her in a kind of horrible 
fascination. Besides her natural ugliness, 
she was dirty and slovenly to an incredible 
degree. A man s jacket of dark cloth 
enveloped the upper part of her person, 
and was fastened tightly round her throat. 
The rest of her dress consisted of a ragged 
skirt of some cotton stuff, a black apron, 
and stout leather shoes. But I observed 
that she wore a pair of massive gold ear 
rings which seemed to be antique, and of 
good workmanship. On her part she bore 
my gaze unllinehingly, and examined me 
in turn, with her keen bright eyes. 

" Oh, you re a foreigner ! " she said at 

h. " 1 didn t know at first, by your 

talk. You speak (Jerman well. I thought 

you might be some Bursch on your travels. 

usez ! " 

Herman; ime more r al,and 

:e same time ad nodded 

to herself with an air of satisfaction. 
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" You have no objection to foreigners, I 
suppose ! " said I, scarcely knowing what 
to say. 

" Oh, objection^ None in the world. 
The Raven used to see plenty of foreigners. 
Fine young gentlemen that wanted to 
climb the glacier yonder. Times are 
changed. New folks, new ways. We 
have enemies who speak against us. They 
wanted to buy this house, and turn it into 
a fine hotel ! But we wouldn t consent. 
We will never consent to sell the old 
place. It has been in my family I 
brought it in marriage to my husband 
for more than a hundred years. After me 
well, who knows ? But whilst I live, 
nothing shall be changed here; nothing!" 

" Can I have something to eat ? " I 
asked, as soon as she paused. 

Of course I could have something to 
eat ! What should I like ? Coffee ? I 
accepted the suggestion and ordered coffee 
and bread and butter, and some cold meat, 
if any was to be had. Meanwhile, could 
I not see my bed-room ? The landlady 
snatched up the candlestick again in her 
sinewy hand, and throwing open the door, 
she stepped into the passage and motioned 
me to follow. As we passed along the 
corridor, which was quite dark but for 
the flaring candle she carried, I heard 
again, coming apparently from the room 
at the end of the passage, which she had 
called to me not to enter when I first 
came into the house, a monotonous sound 
of chanting. I knew that it was customary 
among many of the more pious peasants 
of this Catholic district, to recite a 
litany in the evening, and that the whole 
household often joined in these exercises. 
I had paused to listen, for an almost 
imperceptible instant of time ; but my 
hostess marked the pause, and seemed to 
hurry me onwards. As we ascended the 
stairs, she muttered something to the effect 
that I need not fear being disturbed. 

" Oh, I am not afraid of being disturbed," 
I returned ; " especially as it won t go on 
all night. They are saying their prayers 
downstairs, I suppose." 

She shot a quick, queer glance at me, 
and nodded. All this time I had seen no 
one but this woman, and now the circum 
stance was accounted for. The rest of the 
household were, doubtless, at their evening 
devotions. The landlady stopped at a door 
in a long rambling passage on the first 
floor, which looked almost limitless in the 
dimness, and, taking a key from a bunch 
at her girdle, turned it with a visible effort 



in the lock. The rusty iron creaked and 
jarred, as though it had not been touched 
for years, and, when the door at last turned 
on its hinges, there came forth a damp, 
mouldy smell from the chamber that sick 
ened me, and a great moth, flying out, 
singed its wings in the candle-flame and 
beat itself blindly against my cheek. 

" I can t sleep here ! " I cried, starting 
back. " The place is like a cellar, or a 
churchyard." 

She mumbled some words in an angry 
tone, and looked at me sullenly ; but made 
no offer to move, or to show me another 
room. I asked if I could not have a bed 
elsewhere anywhere in a loft, on a truss 
of clean straw. I was not dainty, but I 
wished for air to breathe, and that room 
smelt like a charnel-house. 

" Air ! " said she, with a contemptuous 
toss of her ragged, grey head. " You shall 
soon have air enough ! " 

With that she darted at one of the 
windows, and, wresting its fastenings 
apart and scattering a cloud of dust 
around her in the process, she threw it 
wide open. It opened inward ; otherwise, 
it could not have been opened at all, for 
outside were the heavy wooden shutters 
fast closed. But through the chinks of 
these the wind found its way with suffi 
cient force to cause the door to bang to 
violently, and to make the candle flare and 
sputter. My hostess continued to mutter 
and mumble. 

" It was a good room. What did I 
want ? It was the best room in the 
house. As for air, people didn t usually 
leave doors and windows open when the 
Fohn was blowing. Foreigners didn t 
understand what the Fohn was. There was 
a beautiful bed, and sheets of the finest 
linen. What more could be desired ? " As 
she spoke, she turned down the moth-eaten 
coverlet of the bed, and showed me the 
pillow. It was, in truth, of fine linen, and 
adorned at the edges with elaborate needle 
work. The sheets, also, were fine and 
similarly ornamented ; but they were abso 
lutely clammy to the touch. 

" This is, indeed, fine linen ! " said I ; 
" and the needle- work seems ancient and 
curious ; but, to say the truth, a truss of 
dry straw would please me better. These 
sheets are not only damp but wet. Why, 
the bed cannot have been slept in for a 
twelvemonth ! " 

Perhaps my appreciation of her fine 
linen had mollified her; perhaps she recog 
nised the justice of my objection. At all 
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med tn have r&lt; -covered her 
per, ;ui(l promised, with alacrity, that 
would substitute well-aired bedding 
for tin- (lamp sheets. Meanwhile, she would 
go and prepare, my supper. Whilst I was 
eating if, the bed-room should be comfort- 
alilv arranged. 1 asked for water and a 
towel. Sin- wentout into the dark passage, 
and quickly returned with an earthen 
pitcher, full of cold water, and over her 
arm a napkin of fine homespun damask. 
Then- was something quite inexplicable in 
the contra - t between these stores of fine 
linen, and the dirt and squalor of her own 
appearance. After I had refreshed my 
face and hands with the water, I ventured 
to look round my chamber more closely 
than 1 had hitherto done. It was in a 
deplorable, condition of decay and neglect. 
The planter was falling from the ceiling, 
du&gt;t lay on all the furniture, which was 
literally falling to pieces; and yet, with 
strange incongruity, there were evidences 
everywhere of a kind of rustic wealth. A 
pair of candlesticks stood on the table ; 
they were so tarnished as to be nearly 
black, but on examination they proved to 
be of silver. A crucifix was fastened to 
the wall at the head of the bed, and, on 
wiping away the coating of dirt and cob 
webs which encrusted it, I found it to be 
a good specimen of ivory carving, evidently 
Italian; whilst the bracket which supported 
it was of fine inlaid woodwork. What could 
be the history of this house ? 

All was now absolutely quiet. From my 
room I could hear no sound, no voice, no 
movement, no token of human life. One 
thing was plain to me : whatever may 
have been formerly the case, the hostelry 
of the Raven was now deserted and for 
lorn. No traveller came there, except some 
chance wayfarer, like myself; and most 
probably I should never have entered its 
doors, but for the darkness which had 
partially concealed the appearance of the 
bonae from me. "I am thankful it is 
but for one night!" I exclaimed, half 
aloud, as I took up the candle and cast a 
last glance at my bed. I propped the 
heavy door open Avith a chair, in order 
that the draught from the window might 
sweep through the room, and purify its 
atmosphere. 

I had exchanged my thick walking 
boots for light slippers, which I carried 
in my knapsack, so that I went along 
the p.i-sage and down the stairs with a 
perfectly noiseless tread. I should almost 
have been glad to hear my own footfall, 



for the silence within the house was 
oppressive. It seemed to be heightened 
by the moan of the wind and the long, 
complaining creak of the iron Raven, 
swinging on his perch outside. 

When I reached : ound-floor, I 

found a door open, which led to a yard at 
the back. By contrast with the black 
shadows and the yellow flare of the candle, 
the last twilight which lingered outside 
made all the objects which I could distin 
guish take a ghastly, bluish tint. By this 
light, or no light, I saw a figure cross the 
yard and come to the open door, near 
which I had paused. It bore a burden on 
its back, and moved slowly and heavily, 
as if oppressed by the weight. When it 
reached the door and the light of the 
candle fell on it, I saw that it was a 
woman, bearing on her back a large 
basket or creel, such as the peasants use 
hereabouts, full of firewood. Her head 
was bent down and I could not see her 
face ; but her garments were so filthy, 
ragged, and wretched, that the hostess, 
had she stood near, would have seemed 
well-clothed by comparison. I moved, to 
let her pass, and she went by me without 
speaking or looking up, plodding straight 
onward, like a weary dumb beast of bur 
then, and entered the room at the end of 
the passage. Immediately afterwards, the 
hoarse voice of the mistress of the house 
called me to supper, and I went into the 
long low room I had been in before. 

The meal, such as it was, was set out at 
one end of the great, bare, dusty table. 
There was some fluid, that purported to 
be coffee, in a blackened tin pot ; a jug of 
hot milk, tasting of wood-smoke ; a shape 
less lump of stale bread ; some butter ; 
and a slice or two of lean ham, swimming 
in fat. All the utensils were dirty and 
squalid. The food looked and smelt re 
volting ; I could neither eat nor drink. 
The old woman stood by, eyeing me un 
favourably. At length, in despair of 
making even a pretence of partaking of 
this loathsome fare, I asked if I could 
have some wine. I thought that I might 
swallow a crust of the coarse bread, if it 
were washed down with wine. 

" If you can pay for it," answered the 
mistress of the Raven, curtly. 

" Pay for it ! I certainly do not expect 
to have what I call for, without paying." 

" Ah, but it isn t cheap. We have some 
common wine of the country, but 1 C 
it wouldn t suit you. You re dainty!" 

I did not think it worth while to discuss 
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the point, and made no answer. She 
proceeded : 

" There s a half-dozen or so of good 
wine left in the cellar ; real good, it is. 
It has been under this roof three-and- 
thirty years. There s no such wine at 
Falkenau, I can tell you." 

I ordered a bottle of this lauded vintage, 
and the woman puckered her horrible face 
into a smile, as she went off, key in hand, 
to get it for me. "You ll see," said she. 
"It is a real wonderful wine." 

As soon as she was gone, I determined 
to satisfy a feeling of curiosity which had 
been growing on me, and to ascertain if 
there were any other human beings in the 
house, besides its mistress and the wretched 
creature I had seen bringing in wood. 
There was something indescribably strange 
about the whole air of the place ; and I 
was urged by a strong impulse to explore 
that closed room at the end of the passage, 
which from its position in the house I 
concluded must be the kitchen. I pushed 
the door softly, and peeped in. The room 
was dark except for a dull glow on an 
open hearth at one end, and I heard no 
sound. After standing for a few seconds 
at the door, I returned to the eating-room 
and fetched the candle from the table. 

By its light I saw a large stone-flagged 
kitchen. At one end was the old-fashioned 
open hearth I have spoken of, on which a 
wood fire smouldered. A few metal cook 
ing utensils hung on the smoke -begrimed 
walls. All was sordid, dirty, and neglected 
as in the rest of the house. But presently, 
peering into the dim corners of the room, 
I saw two heaps of dun-coloured rags; and 
then another heap in the shadow by the 
hearth ; and as I looked the heaps began 
to move, and a human hand came out of 
one of them, and shaded a pair of eyes 
that seemed to look at me. 

I stood as if a strong grasp held me 
motionless. The silence and the stillness 
seemed to last a long time. At length 
the heap near the hearth rose up, and 
began to emit some inarticulate noises. It 
proved to be a lad, with the unmistak 
able stamp of cretinism on his grotesque 
countenance. He nodded and blinked at 
me, and then broke into an incoherent 
kind of monotonous song or chant, which 
I recognised as the sound I had heard 
before, muffled by the closed door. Upon 
this, one of the other figures advanced 
and shook him roughly by the arm, and 
he collapsed again into silence and his old 
crouching posture by the hearth. 



"Don t hurt the poor creature ! " I said 
n a low tone to the woman it was a 
woman, the same I had seen carrying 
wood into the house. She did not turn, 
or notice me in any way, but went to a 
wood-heap in one corner, and taking a 
leavy billet in each hand, threw them 
roughly on to the hearth. Then, the third 
occupant of the kitchen arose, and turned 
on me a wolfish, haggard face, lit up 
a pair of gleaming eyes. He was a 
young, strongly-built man, but so lean 
and gaunt, that he might have been repre- 
ented by an artist as the embodiment of 
Famine. Neither did he speak, nor salute 
me by a gesture, but glared at me with a 
strange malignant stare. 

I cannot describe the sensation of 
horror and bewilderment which came 
over me. I stood rooted to the spot, feel 
ing almost as imbecile as the poor idiot 
who was crooning over the hearth, and 
unable to move away, until the sound of 
the hostess s returning footsteps seemed 
to break the spell, and I hurried off, un 
willing that she should find me there, 
although I could scarcely account to my 
self for the unwillingness. 

I had scarcely reached the eating-room 
again, before the old woman returned to 
it, bearing a common, cloudy-looking 
drinking glass in one hand, and in the 
other a bottle covered with dust and 
cobwebs. She nodded and mumbled with 
her toothless jaws as she drew the cork. 
I unceremoniously wiped the dim glass on 
a corner of the table-cloth, before filling 
it with a ruby- coloured liquid which sent 
a grateful perfume up my nostrils. The 
savour was equal to the smell. It was 
very fine old wine ; Burgundy, and of a 
first-rate vintage. Under its generous 
influence I felt the nervous horror I had 
been suffering dissipated, as the sun 
dissipates a chill fog. My hands, which, 
despite the Fohn, had become icy cold, 
recovered their natural warmth, and I felt 
a delightful glow circulate through my 
veins. I could even bear to listen to my 
hostess s harsh voice, as she croaked on, 
her tongue apparently loosened by a 
glass of the mellow Burgundy which she 
accepted at my request. 

She was a widow. Her husband had 
been a much-respected man, a member of 
the governing council of the district. He 
belonged, as she did herself, to one of the 
oldest families in that part of the country. 
They had had a good many trials and 
troubles, one way and another. And then 
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JUT li n-1 c: nd died, and she kept on tlio old 
house by herself. 

"Hut yon don t live hero quite alone," 
said I, thinking of the singular group in 
the kitchen. " You have some servants, 
pie, about the pla&lt; 

She looked at me with a sudden, lower- 
ingdefiaiiee in her face. " What .servants ?" 
she asked, in deep angry tones. 

" Nay, you should know better than I ! 
But I saw a woman carrying in wood from 
tlie yard. And and just now I peeped 
into the kitchen, having nothing else to 
do, and I saw a a hostler, or stable-boy, 
I suppose he was. And to say the truth, 
I thought them both very surly and ill- 
mannered. I wonder you care to live 
alone with such people." 

She sat with her chin on her hand, and 
looked at me unwinkingly and search ingly 
for full a minute. Then she answered 
with perfect coolness, and as if I had 
spoken only the instant before : 

"Oh, why not? They are very harmless 
creatures ; only a bit shy and unused to 
strangers. Besides," she added with a 
grin that distorted her mouth and left her 
forehead frowning, "I m not fanciful. It 
isn t easy to frighten me." 

With an amount of watchful attention 
that I could well have dispensed with, she 
would not leave me again, until I went to 
rest, and insisted on lighting me upstairs 
to my room. I noticed that the door, 
which I had left propped open, was shut ; 
and that when I turned the handle it 
opened noiselessly and easily, instead of 
creaking as it had done before. 

"I oiled the lock," said the hostess, 
answering my look. " It wanted oiling." 

I was in a much pleasanter frame of 
mind, as I undressed myself, than I had 
been in on first entering that chamber. 
The musty, sickening odours were nearly 
all gone, thanks to the draught of air I 
had established. Clean and dry linen was 
on the bed. I resolutely refrained from 
any further investigations into unswept 
corners, and shut my eyes to the cobwebs. 
Even the recollections of those three 
wretched-looking beings in the kitchen 
did not now produce so startling an effect 
on my imagination. In a word, the 
Burgundy had done wonders. 

" What an absurdly nervous, hypochon- 
driacal state I must have been in," said I 
to myself, as I placed the candle and some 
matches within reach, preparatory to 
getting into bed, " to be so upset by those 
folks downstairs. The cretin was not an 



agreeable object, certainly, poor wretch ! 
But, unfortunately, cretins are common 
enough in Switzerland. How the Fohn 
is rising ! Well, Raven, black, creaking, 
and uncanny as you may be, your shelter 
is better than none on a night like this." 

But I changed my opinion, by-and-by, 
as you will see. 

The long day s tramp in the fresh air 
(not to mention the Burgundy) had made 
me so drowsy that I soon fell into a pro 
found sleep. At first it was dreamless. 
But gradually broken and confused images 
formed themselves in my brain ; and finally 
one face, the face of a dear lost parent, 
grew clear and distinct, and I was about 
to address it, when the word that was 
shaping itself on my dreaming mouth was 
suddenly yelled aloud, as it seemed, in my 
very ears, in a tone that made every nerve 
in my body quiver, and an ice-cold shudder 
run down me from head to foot. 

" Mother ! " 

The sound had awakened me effectually. 
Whose could that terrible voice be, calling 
on the sacred name of mother with so 
blood-freezing a shriek ? I listened in an 
anxiety that amounted to anguish, for a 
repetition of the cry ; but for a long time 
no sound woke the stillness within, whilst, 
outside, the wind moaned and sighed in 
weird gusts. 

I had almost persuaded myself that the 
voice had been the mere figment of my 
dreaming brain, when again came that 
hideous yell, " Mother ! " And then con 
fused screams, and laughter, and babble of 
inarticulate noises like a chorus of fiends. 

I sprang out of bed and lighted my 
candle. The flame flickered in the gust 
of wind that blew through the crevices of 
the shutters. The heat was stifling, not 
withstanding the violent movement of the 
air, which seemed to be blowing from a 
furnace. As I threw my clothes on with 
headlong speed, a thousand wild con 
jectures were darting through my brain, 
as to the cause of the horrible din which 
still continued, although with fluctuations 
from loud to low. 

Suddenly the sounds ceased for a 
moment, and then almost immediately the 
screams recommenced. But now they had 
changed to cries of pain and half-stifled 
moans ; and. the floor of the room over my 
head was shaken by the trampling of feet, 
and then I heard and felt that some heavy 
body w r as being forcibly dragged across it. 

Good God ! what was happening in this 
horrible house ? Was murder being com- 
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mitted ? I remembered the wolfish malig 
nant glare of the young man whom I had 
seen in the kitchen, and the sullen silence of 
the woman, and the thought came, almost ! 
with the force of a conviction, into my 
mind, that these two were attempting to 
kill the old woman their mistress. A 
violent struggle was going on, without 
doubt. I seized my alpenstock no de- \ 
spicable weapon in case of need, with its 
iron ferule and rushed to the door. It 
was locked ! 

For an instant I stood irresolute. It , 
was now clear that some foul play had 
been deliberately planned, and that any 
possible interference on my part had 
been guarded against by imprisoning me 
in my room. Perhaps I was to be the 
next victim. My irresolution did not 
endure many seconds. I raised the alpen 
stock, and battered against the closed door 
with all the force I could command. The 
heavy panels resisted my efforts. The 
lock jarred, and shook, and quivered, but 
it held fast. I had not struck many 
strokes before I perceived that they were 
echoing through a silent house. The 
noise above had ceased. Once or twice I 
thought I could distinguish a low whim 
pering, as of some animal in pain ; but 
otherwise all was still as death. I called 
aloud. There was no answer. I ran to 
the window and endeavoured to throw 
open the wooden shutter, with some half- 
formed idea of getting egress from the 
house in that way. The shutters were 
not merely fastened in the ordinary way, 
but nailed up. However, the wood was 
so rotten and worm-eaten, that, with a 
little exertion, I succeeded in wrenching 
the shutters open, and looking out into the 
night. 

At first I was nearly choked and blinded 
by a cloud of dust. There was a moon 
nearly at the full, but the sky was so 
covered with clouds that her light only 
occasionally pierced through them here 
and there, as they were swiftly driven 
from south to north by the Fohn. That 
terrible wind was still blowing, and with 
hourly increasing violence. In addition 
to the noise made by the wind, I could 
hear the rush of the main stream running 
through the valley, and the impetuous dash 
of a side torrent that poured down the 
rocks behind the house, and in close 
proximity to it. The noise of this torrent 
was not only louder than it had been, but 



there was a peculiar change in its tone, 
which I knew by experience indicated a 
very great increase in the volume of water. 
It occurred to me that if this stream should 
become much more swollen, retreat from 
the house might be rendered difficult, if 
not dangerous. As the thought passed 
through my mind, I heard in the distance 
the long wailing note of a horn. 

It is the custom in these valleys, during 
the continuance of a Fohn, when sudden 
melting of snows may be expected, to have 
a man watching all night near dangerous 
points, such as the confluence of two 
mountain streams, to give notice by the 
sound of an Alp-horn to the inhabitants 
of lonely scattered dwellings, when the 
waters swell to a threatening height ; so 
that the flood if there come a flood 
should not find them quite unprepared. 

Thus I understood the significance of 
that warning note. I knew with what 
rapidity (incredible to those who have 
never witnessed it) the trickling threads 
of water which furrow the great moun 
tains can grow to be raging torrents, 
pouring devastation into the lower lands. 
But I hailed the approach of the watch 
man (herald of evil tidings though he 
were) with a sensation of relief unspeak 
able. Within a few minutes I saw the 
glimmer of a lantern at a long distance 
down the road, and the Alp-horn sounded 
again once, twice, thrice. I awaited 
the drawing near of the lantern with 
trembling impatience. The wind and 
the water roared and howled against each 
other like two furious, conflicting mon 
sters, and made the dead stillness within 
the house more awful. What horror 
might not have been enacted in that room 
above ? I cried out, and a long shudder 
ran through my body as some insect of 
the night brushed my forehead ; and I 
could scarcely remove my eyes from the 
crumbling plaster of the ceiling, so pos 
sessed was I with the dread of seeing a 
ghastly, crimson rain drip horribly through 
its chinks ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Os the day following the dinner at Lord 
Seely s, Algernon received a card, import 
ing that Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs would be at 
home that evening. 

Of the lady he knew nothing, except 
that she was an elder sister of young 
Pawkins, of Pudcombe Hall ; and that her 
family, who were people of considera- 

Ition in "Whitford and its neighbourhood, 
thought Jemima to have made a good 
match in marrying Mr. Machyn-Stubbs. 
In giving him the letter of introduction, 
Orlando Pawkins had let fall a word or 
two as to the position his sister held in 
London society. 

" I can t send anybody and everybody 
to the Machyn-Stubbs s," said young 
Pawkins. " In their position, it wouldn t 
be fair to inflict our bucolic magnates on 
them. But I m sure Jemima will be very 
glad to make your acquaintance, old 
fellow." 

Algernon was quite free from arrogance. 
He would have been well enough contented 
to dine with Mr. Machyn-Stubbs, had that 
gentleman been a grocer or a cheese 
monger. And, in that case, he would pro 
bably have derived a good deal of amuse 
ment from any little vulgarities which 
might have marked the manners of his 
host, and would have entertained his 
irenteeler friends by a humorous imi 
tation of the same. But he was not in 
the least overawed by the prospect of 
meeting Mrs. Machyn-Stnbbs, and v.as 



quite aware that he probably owed his 
introduction to her, to young Pawkins s 
knowledge of the fact that he was Lady 
Seely s relation. 

Algernon betook himself to the house 
of Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs, in the fashionable 
neighbourhood before mentioned, about 
half-past ten o clock, and found the small 
reception-rooms already fuller than was 
agreeable. Mrs. Machyn-Sfcubbs received 
him very graciously. She was a pretty 
woman, with a smooth fair face and light 
hair, and she was dressed with as much 
good taste as was compatible with Ihs 
extreme of the prevailing fashion. She 
smiled a good deal, and was quite destitute 
of any sense of humour. 

" So glad to see you, Mr. Errington," 
said she, when Algernon had made his 
bow. " You and Orlando are great friends, 
are you not ? You must let me make you 
acquainted with my husband." Then she 
handed Algernon over to a stout, red- 
faced, white-haired gentleman, much older 
than herself, who shook hands with him, 
said, " How d ye do ? " and " How long 
have you been in town ? and then ap 
peared to consider that he had done all 
that could be expected of him in the way 
of conversation. 

" I suppose you don t know many people 
here, Mr. Errington ? " said Mrs. Machyn- 
Stubbs, seeing that Algernon was standing 
silent in the shadow of her husband. 

" Not any. You know I have never 
been in London before." 

" Haven t you, really ? But perhaps we 
may have some mutual acquaintances not 
withstanding. Let me see who is here ! " 
said the lady, looking round her rooms. 

"Are you acquainted with the Dormers, 
Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs ? " 
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" The Dormers ? Let me see- 



" General and Lady Harriet Dormer." 

" Oil ! no ; I don t think I am. Of 
course I must have met them. In the 
course of the season, sooner or later, one 
meets everybody." 

" Do you know Miss Kilfinane ? " 

" Miss Kilfinane ? I I can t recall at 
this moment " 

" She is a sort of connection of mine ; 
riot a relation, for she is Lord Seely s niece, 
my lady s." 

" Oh, to be sure ! You are a cousin of 
Lady Seely. Yes, yes ; I had forgotten. 
But Orlando did mention it." 

In truth, the fact of Algernon s relation 
ship to Lady Seely was the only one con 
cerning him which had dwelt in Mrs. 
Maehyn-Stubbs s memory. Presently she 
resumed : 

: I should like to introduce you to a 
great friend of ours ; the most delightful 
creature ! I hope he will come to-night, 
but he is very difficult to catch. He is a 
son of Lord Mullingar." 

" What, Jack Price ? " 

" Oh, you know him, do you ? 

" Only by reputation. He was to have 
dined at Lord Seely s last night, when I 
was there. But he didn t show." 

" Oh, I know he s dreadfully uncertain. 
But I must say, however, that he is gene 
rally very good about coming to me. It s 
quite wonderful, I m sure. I don t know 
why I am so favoured ! " 

Then Algernon was presented to a 
rather awful dowager, with two stiff 
daughters, to whom he talked as well as 
he could ; and the nicest looking of whom 
he took into the tea-room, where there 
was a great crush, and where people trod 
on each other s toes, and poked their 
elbows into each other s ribs, to procure a 
cup of hay- coloured tea and a biscuit that 
had seen better days. 

"Upon my word," thought Algernon, 
" if this is London society, I think Whit- 
ford society better fun." But then he 
reflected that Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs was 
not a real leader of fashionable society. 
She was not quite a rose herself, although 
she lived near enough to the roses for 
their scent to cling, more or less faintly, 
about her garments. He was not bolred, 
for his quick powers of perception, and 
lively appreciation of the ludicrous, enabled 
him to gather considerable amusement 
from the scene. Especially did he feel 
amused and in his element when, on an 
allusion to his cousinship to Lady Seely, 



thrown out in the airiest, most hap-hazard 
way, the awful dowager and the stiff 
daughters unbent, and became as gracious 
as temperament in the one case, and pain 
fully tight stays in the other, permitted. 

" He s a very agreeable person, your 
young friend, Mr. Ancrani Errington," 
said the dowager, later on in the evening, 
to Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs. 

" Oh yes ; he s very nice indeed. He is 
a great favourite with my people. He 
half lives at our place, I believe, when 
Orlando is at home." 

Indeed ! He is a a connected with 
the Seelys, I believe, in some way." 

" Second cousin. Lady Seely was an 
Ancram Warwickshire Ancrams, you 
know," returned Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs, 
who knew her Peerage nearly by heart. 
Whereupon the dowager went back to her 
daughter, by whose side, having nothing 
else to do, Algernon was still sitting, and 
told him that she should be happy to see 
him at her house in Portland- place any 
Friday afternoon, between four and six 
o clock, during the season. 

Presently, when the company was giving 
forth a greater amount and louder degree 
of talk than had hitherto been the case 
for Herr Doppoldaum had just sat down 
to the grand piano Algernon s quick 
eyes perceived a movement near the 
door of the principal drawing - room, 
and saw Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs advance 
with extended hand, and more eagerness 
than she had thrown into her reception 
of most of the company, to greet a 
gentleman who entered with a kind of 
plunge, tripping over a bear-skin rug that 
lay before the door, and dropping his hat. 

He was a short, broad-chested man, 
with a bald forehead and a fringe of 
curly chestnut hair round his head. He 
was evidently extremely near-sighted, and 
wore a glass in one eye, the effort of 
keeping which in its place occasioned an 
odd contortion of his facial muscles. He 
was rubicund, and looked like a man who 
might grow to be very stout later in life. 
At present he was only rather stout, and 
was braced, and strapped, and tightened, 
so as to make the best of his figure. His 
dress was the dress of a dandy of that 
day, and he wore a fragrant hot-house 
flower in his button -hole. 

"That must be Jack Price!" thought 
Algernon, he scarcely knew why ; and the 
next moment he got away from the 
dowager and her daughters, and sauntered 
towards the door. 
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r Orlando. You have met 
i flunk?" 

"Oh, i Mr. Jack 

Price, in a rich sweet voice, :ind with a 
odly marki uc. "Orlando 

is one of my dearest fri- mh. DMightful 
fellow, what ? (&gt; ; s frier, f: be 

my friend, if he will, wh 

The little intern end of 

the sentence TIK hing, but was a 

mere triek. The use of it, with a soft 
rising infection of Mr. Jack Price s very 
musical voice, had once upon a time been 
pronounced to be "captivating" by an 
enthusiastic Irish l:idy. Bat ho had not 
fallen into l! 1 v habit of using it from any 
it was captivating, nor had he 
desisted from it since alt projects of capti 
on had departed from his mind. 

"I was to have met you at dinner, last 
night, Mr. Price," said Algernon, shaking 
his proffered hruul. 

" Last night ? I was, where is it T was 
last night ? Oli, at t 1 mvilles ! Yes, 

of course, what ? Why didn t you come, 
then, Mr. Erring f on ? The Dake would 
have been delighted perfectly charmed, 
to see you ! " 

" Well, that may be doubtful, seeing 
that I cannot flatter myself that his Grace 
is even aware of my existence," said 
Algernon, looking at Mr. Price with 
twinkling eyes, and his mouth twitching 
with the effort to avoid a broad grin. 

Jack Price looked back at him, puzzled 
and smiling. "Eh? Ho\v was it then, 
what ? Was it it wasn t me, was it ? 

Algernon laughed outright. 

i now, Mr. Mr. my dear fellow, 
wh&lt; it that you were to have met 

me? 

u My cousin, Lady Seely, was hoping 
for the pleasure of your company, Mr. 
Priep. was under the impression 

that you -o dine with her." 

p and 

himself a sounding slnp on the forehead. 
Good grn ness ! " he exclaimed. 

thai ? 

I do, indeed." 

i, now, upon my ho- am the 

7no?t iinfo,-i!:- low under the sun! 
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pening to me. What will I sny to Lady 
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more. 1 suppose, wh:,- 

"You should keep a little book and 
note down your engage . Mr. Pi : 

liyn-St uli! - \ j walked 

away to some other guest. 

Mr. Price gave A -i a comical 

look, half rueful, half a? "Id 

quite see myself with the little book, en- 
ig all my engagemei "I 

say you ve heard already from Lady 
Secly of my sins and shortcomings ? " 

"At all events, I have heard this : that 
whatever may be your sins and short 
comings, they are always forgiv 

" I am afraid I bear an awfully bad 

: ractcr, my dear Mr. 

" Errington ; Ancram Errington." 

" To be sure ! Ah, I know your name 
well enough. But names are among the 
things that slip my memory. It is a serious 
ortunc, what ? 

Then the two began to chat together. 
And when the crowd began to diminish, 
and the rattle of carriages grew more 
frequent down in the street beneath the 
drawing-room windows, Jack Price pro 
posed to Algernon to go and sup with him 
at his club. They walked away together, 
arm in arm, and, as they left Mr yn- 

Stubbs s doorstep, Mr. Price assured his 
new acquaintance that that lady was the 
nicest creature in the world, and one of 
his dearest friends ; and that he could 
take upon himself to assert that Mrs. 
Machyn-Stubba would be only too de 
lighted to receive him (Algernon) at any 
time and as often as he liked. "It will 
give her real pleasure, now, what?" said 
l.ick Price, with quite a glow of hos- 
lity on behalf of Mrs. M ichyn-Stnbbs. 
Then they went to Mr. Price s club. It 
was neither a political club, nor a fashion 
able club, nor a grand club ; but a club 
that was widely miscellaneous, and de 
cidedly jolly. Algernon, before he re 
turned to his lodging that night, 
come to the opinion that London v 
after all, a great deal better fun than 
Whitford. And Jack Price, when he 
called upon Lady Se -ct day, to 

make his p. -are with her, declared I 
young Errington was, really now, the 

. delightful and dearest boy in the 
world, and that he wa&gt; quite c&lt; hat 

young fellow was most warmly at- 
-ord and Lady 

All this was OL; -nigh. And 

Algernon would 1: n content to 

a the same way to the end of the 
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London season, had it been possible. But 
careless as he was about money, he was 
not careless about the luxuries which 
money supplies. Certainly, if tradesmen 
and landlords could only be induced to 
give unlimited credit, Algernon would 
have had none the less pleasure in avail 
ing himself of their wares, because he 
had not paid for them in coin of the 
realm. But as to doing without, or 
even limiting himself to an inferior 
quality and restricted quantity, that was 
a matter about which he was not at 
all indifferent. He was received on a 
familiar footing in the Seelys house ; 
and his reception there opened to him 
many other houses, in which it was more 
or less agreeable and flattering to be re 
ceived. Among the Machyn-Stubbses of 
London society he was looked upon as 
quite a desirable guest, and received a 
good deal of petting, which he took with 
the best grace in the world. And all this 
was, as has been said, pleasant enough. 
But, as weeks went on, Algernon s money 
began to run short ; and he soon beheld 
the dismal prospect ahead and not very 
far ahead of his last sovereign. And he 
was in debt. 

As to being in debt, that had nothing in it 
appalling to our young man s imagination. 
What frightened him was the conviction 
that he should not be permitted to go on 
being in debt. Other people owed money, 
and seemed to enjoy life none the less. 
Mr. Jack Price, for instance, had an allow 
ance from his father, on which no one 
pretended to expect him to live. And he 
appeared very comfortable and contented 
in the midst of a rolling sea of debt, which 
sometimes ebbed a little, and sometimes 
flowed alarmingly high; but which, during 
the last ten years or so, he had managed 
to keep pretty fairly at the same level. 
But then Mr. Price was the Honourable 
John Patrick Price, the Earl of Mul- 
lingar s son a younger son, it was true; 
and neither Lord Mullingar, nor Lord 
Mullingar s heir, was likely to have the 
means, or the inclination, to fish him out 
of the rolling sea aforesaid. At the most, 
they would throw him a plank now and 
then, just to keep him afloat. Still there 
was something to be got out of Jack Price 
by a West-end tradesman who knew his 
business. Something was to be got in the 
way of money, and, perhaps, something 
more in the way of connection. Upon the 
whole, it may be supposed that the West- 
end tradesmen understood what they were 



about, when they went on supplying the 
Honourable John Patrick Price with all 
sorts of comforts and luxuries, season after 
season. 

But with Algernon the case was widely 
different, and he knew it. He had ventured 
to speak to Lord Seely about his prospects, 
and to ask that nobleman s "advice." But 
Lord Seely had not seemed able to offer 
any advice which it was practicable to 
follow. Indeed, how should he have done 
so, seeing that he was ignorant of most of 
the material facts of the case ? He knew 
in a general way that young Ancram 
(Algernon had come to be called so in the 
Seely household) was poor ; but between 
Lord Seely s conception of the sort of 
poverty which might pinch a well-born 
young gentleman, who always appeared in 
the neatest-fitting shoes and freshest of 
gloves, and the reality of Algernon s 
finances, there was a wide discrepancy. 
Algernon had indeed talked freely, and 
with much appearance of frankness, about 
his life in Whitford ; but it may be doubted 
whether Lord Seely, or his wife either 
although she, doubtless, came nearer to the 
truth in her imaginings on the subject at 
all realised such facts as that Mrs. Erring- 
ton had no maid to attend on her ; that her 
lodgings cost her eighteen shillings a week ; 
and that the smell of cheese from the shop 
below was occasionally a source of discom 
fort in her only sitting-room. 

With Lord Seely, Algernon had made 
himself a great favourite. And the proof 
of it was, that my lord actually thought 
about him when he was absent ; and one 
day said to his wife, " I wish, Belinda, that 
we could do something for Ancram." 

" Do something for him. I think we 
do a great deal for him. He has the run 
of the house, and I introduce him right 
and left. And he is always asked to sing 
when we have people." 

" That latter looks rather like his doing 
something for us, I think." 

" Not at all. It s a great advantage for 
a young fellow in his position to be 
brought forward, and allowed to show 
off his little gifts in that way." 

" He is wasting his time. I wish we 
could get him something to do." 

" I am sure you have plenty of claims 
on you that come before him." 

" I I did speak to the Duke of Blazon- 
ville about him the other day," said my 
lord, with the slightest hesitation in the 
world. 

The Duke of Blazonville was in the 
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[net, HIM! had been a colleague of Lord 
Si-fly s years ago. 

" What on earth made you do that, 
Vii P You know very well that the 

next thii.g the duke has to give, I par 
ticularly want for Kt-ginald." 

i, but what I should ask for young 
Aneram would be something at which 
your nephew Reginald would probably " 

" Turn up his nose ? " 

" Something which Reginald would not 
care about taking." 

Ivi-ginald wouldn t go abroad, except 
to Italy. Nor, indeed, anywhere in Italy 
but to Naples." 

" Exactly. Whether the duke would 
consider that he was particularly serving 
the interests of diplomacy by sending 
Reginald to Naples, I don t know. But, 
at all events, Ancram could not interfere 
with that project." 

"Serving ? Nonsense! The duke 
would do it to oblige me. As to Ancram, 
I have latterly had a kind of plan in my 
head about Ancram." 

" About a place for him ? " 

" Well, yes ; a place, if you like to call 
it so. What do you say to his coming 
abroad with us in the autumn ? " 

" Eh ? Coming abroad with us ? " 

" Of course we should have to pay all 
his expenses. But I think he would be 
amusing, and perhaps useful. He talks 
French very well, and is lively and good- 
tempered." 

" I have no doubt he would be a most 
charming travelling companion " 

" I don t know about that. But I should 
take him out of kindness, and to do him a 
service." 

" But I don t see of what use such a 
plan would be to him, Belinda." 

" Well, I ve an idea in my head, I tell 
you. I have kept my eyes open, and I 
fancy I see a chance for Ancram." 

" You are very mysterious, my dear ! " 
said Lord Seely, with a little shrug. 

" Well, least said, soonest mended. I 
*hall be mysterious a little longer. And, 
meanwhile, I think we might make him 
the offer to take him to Switzerland with 
us, since you have no objection." 

"I have no objection, certainly." 

" I think I shall mention it to him, 
then. And, if I were you, I wouldn t 
bother the duke about him just yet." 

" But what is this notion of yours, 
Belinda ? " 

The exclamation rose to my lady s lips, 
"How inquisitive men are!" but she 



suppressed it. It was the kind of speech 
which particularly angered Lord Seely, 
who much disliked being lumped in with 
fellow-creatures on the ground of 
common qualities. Even a compliment, 
so framed that my lord was supposed to 
share it with a number of other persons, 
would have displeased him. So my lady 
said, "Well, now, Valentine, you ll begin to 
laugh at me, very likely, but I believe I m 
right. I think Castalia is very well in 
clined to like this young fellow. And she 
might do worse." 

" Castalia ! Like him ? Why, you don t 
mean ? " 

" Yes, I do," returned my lady, nodding 
her head. " That s just what I do mean. 
I m sure, the other evening, she became 
quite sentimental about him." 

" Good heavens, Belinda ! But the idea 
is preposterous." 

" Yes ; I knew you d say so at first. 
That s why I didn t want to say anything 
about it just yet awhile." 

"But allow me to say that, if you had 
any such idea in your head, it was only 
proper that it should be mentioned to 
me." 

" Well, I have mentioned it." 

Lord Seely clasped his hands behind 
his back, and walked up and down 
the room in a stiff, abrupt kind of 
march. At length he stopped oppo 
site to her ladyship, who was assiduously 
soothing Fido ; Fido having, for some 
occult reason, become violently exaspe 
rated by his master s walking about the 
room. 

" Why, in the first place do send 

that brute away," said his lordship, 
sharply. 

" There ! he s quiet now. Good Fido ! 
Good boy ! Mustn t bark and growl at 
master. Yes ; you were saying - ? 

"I was saying that, in the first place, 
Castalia must be ten years older than this 
boy." 

" About that, I should say. But if 
they don t mind that, I don t see what it 
matters to us." 

" And he has not any means, nor any 
prospect of earning any, that I can see." 

Why, for that matter, Castalia hasn t 
a shilling in the world, you know. We 
have to lind her in everything, and so has 
your sister Julia, when Castalia goes to 
stay with her. And if these two could 
sit their horses together could, in a 
word, make a match of it why, you might 
do something to provide for the two to- 
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getlier, don t you see ? Killing two birds 
with one stone ! " 

" Very much like killing two birds, 
indeed ! What are they to live on ? 

" If Ancram makes up to Castalia, you 
must get him a place. Something modest, 
of course. I don t see that they can either 
of them expect a grand thing." 

" Putting all other considerations aside," 
said my lord, drawing himself up, " it 
would be a very odd sort of match for 
Castalia Kilfinane." 

" Come ! his birth is as good as hers, 
any way. If his father was an apothecary, 
her mother was a poor curate s daughter." 

" Rector s daughter, Belinda. Dr. Vyse 
was a learned man, and the rector of his 
parish." 

" Oh, well, it all comes to the same 
thing. And as to an odd sort of match, 
why, perhaps, an odd match is better than 
none at all. You know Castalia s no 
beauty. She don t grow younger ; and 
she ll be unbearable in her temper, if once 
she thinks she s booked for an old maid." 

Poor Lord Seely was much disquieted. 
He had a kindly feeling for his orphan niece, 
which would have ripened into affection if 
Miss Castalia s character had been a little 
less repellent. And he really liked Alger 
non Errington so much that the notion of 
his marrying Castalia appeared to him in 
the light of a sacrifice, even although he 
held his own opinion as to the compara 
tive goodness of the Ancram and Kil 
finane blood. But, nevertheless, such was 
Lady Seely s force of character, that many 
days had not elapsed before his lord 
ship was silenced, if not convinced, on 
the subject. And the invitation to go to 
Switzerland was given to Algernon, and 
accepted. 



STORM LAWS. 

WHEN we find an eminent savant writing 
for the glorification, not of his own scien 
tific exploits, but of the discoveries of 
others, his utterances have a double 
claim on our attention. And this recom 
mendation is remarkably applicable to 
M. Faye s convincing Defence of the Law 
of Storms, which constitutes the Scientific 
Notice appended to the Annuaire of the 
Bureau cles Longitudes for 1875. 

From time to time our journals have to 
record the occurrence of hurricanes which 
devastate the East and West Indian and 
Chinese sea?, under the name of tornados, 



typhoons, and cyclones. European tempests 
give no idea of the violence of these fearful 
phenomena, which, in a few instants, wreck 
hundreds of vessels, drown thousands of 
victims, level buildings with the ground, 
destroy whole harvests, crush and sweep 
down forests, and cause gigantic bore- 
waves to rush far inland. In short, with 
the exception of an earthquake, there is 
nothing in the world so destructive as a 
typhoon no calamity which sacrifices so 
many lives in so short a space of time. 
Consequently the disasters caused by these 
cyclones (whose final efforts reach our 
shores under the form of squalls and 
tempests) naturally directed public atten 
tion to phenomena hitherto but imperfectly 
understood. For, although they have been 
carefully studied in England and the 
United States, there are not a few persons, 
especially in France, who, on reading the 
title of this paper, will be astonished to 
learn that Storms are really subject to 
Laws, and will ask themselves w r hat a 
writer can mean by maintaining that any 
such laws exist. 

Nevertheless, storms are not disordinate 
phenomena; they are governed by sure 
and certain, almost geometrical rules; 
they obey laws of the highest interest to 
science, and still more useful as guides to 
the mariner. These rules are taught in 
naval schools, and are exacted from candi 
dates for naval promotion. But recently 
the Laws of Storms have been contested ; 
the navigators guides to safety have been 
put in doubt on the pretended authority 
of Meteorology. Therefore has M. Faye 
taken upon himself to state clearly the 
Laws of Storms and to refute those who 
would lessen their practical value. 

It is fortunate, both for navigation and 
for- science, that eminent men, like Pid- 
dington, Reid, and Redfield, dismissing 
the theories and prejudices of the day and 
resolved to trust to facts alone, should 
have set to work some forty years ago, 
with no other pretension than to inquire 
whether these tempests did not, follow 
some law, from which rules might be de 
duced for working a vessel. As they rage 
in the most frequented seas on the globe, 
there would be no lack of the means of 
information ; data would only have to be 
collected and interpreted. The first pre 
mises on which those illustrious investi 
gators went were, first, the idea that there 
ought to be some regularity in the course 
of hurricanes; and then the still clearer 
notion, supported by facts, that in every 
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one of tli storms tlic i 

api&gt; tit turn in eirel &lt;. " We do not 

-;, "how storms 

. but how they march." In- 
. .f indulging in hyp&lt; 1 spccu- 

; y c"li f every hurricane 

rom the log-books of every vessel 
;ght in it; they traced upon a map the 
11 of those ; and the direction 

,vinds observed at given dates, and 
then applying to the map transparent 
papers on which concentric circles had 
been drawn, they discovered, from the 
arrow-heads marking the winds, that, at 
that particular date, over the whole region 
visited by the storm, the mass of air 
resting on sea and land must have been 
animated by a vast revolving movement 
round a determinate centre. 

Every tornado, typhoon, rind hurricane 
presents this very identical character, in 
the East Indies as well as in America, in 
the Chinese exactly as in the Southern 
seas ; and they preserve it throughout 
their whole duration and course, which is 
often of more than six hundred leagues. 
The conclusion is evident. It is a case of 
circular motion on an enormous scale, 
distinctly limited to a certain portion of 
our atmosphere, which said revolving por 
tion is also carried onwards by a movement 
of translation or progression. 

A most remarkable fact is that, when 
we compare these partial results obtained 
throughout the northern hemisphere, from 
the Gulf of Bengal to the Caribbean 
Sea, passing by China and Japan, we find 
that the gyration takes place in the 
same direction, always and everywhere 
from right to left. Still more remarkable 
is it, that when our observations are 
extended to the southern hemisphere, the 
same law, the same gyration is met with, 
only in the reverse direction, namely, from 
left to right. Lastly, the lines of their 
onward course offer in each hemisphere 
! i striking features in common, and 
such symmetry from hemisphere to hemi 
sphere, that M. Faye has been able to 
delineate their movements in diagrams 
whoso sameness of pattern immediately 
the eye. All is symmetry on 
cither side of the equator, or rather of the 
/.one of calms which oscillates a little 
r, following t : rse of the 

: there i.-5 symmetry in the direction 
of rotation, symmetry in the course and 
;re of the 1 rkingthe progressive 

all over hole 

terrestrial globe. 



Such are the Storm ! 
retains their English name, because other 
nations had no hand in the discovery, 
which was reserved for the two greatest 
maritime ) .-land and 

the States. The result of perse 

vering ( t.ion, of empiricism (taking 

the word in its good sense), they have 
not yet a theory. On the contrary, to dis 
cover them, it required great strength of 
mind to break with contemporary notions, 
and doctrines whose influence was sterilo 
at the be fc. They form the counterpart 
of Kepler s Laws, which long remained 
without a theory to rest on, discovered by 
gropings in the dark and empiricism, 
,ks to the genius of a man who dared 
to free himself both from anci -nt preju 
dices, and from prevailing hypotheses and 
vain conceptions. And yet even the im 
mortal Newton, when combining them 
with his principle of universal gravitation, 
adopted them with the quiet remark, "Uti 
supposiiit Keplerus." 

But the object here aimed at is practical 
utility ; it is a question of saving human 
life. Are there any precursory signs of 
cyclones ? For, the mariner forewarned in 
time, is all but rescued. When the cyclone 
begins to be felt, can we discover the 
position of its centre, in which the rotation 
increases in swiftness, where all the causes 
of destruction are at their worst ? Since 
the cyclone does not stand still, but 
marches onwards, are there indications 
which reveal its direction? How can it 
be known whether a vessel is caught 
in the dangerous region in which the 
velocity of the wind is the sum of the 
velocities of rotation and of translation 
or in the manageable region, where the 
wind s velocity is only the difference of 
those two velocities ? How handle the 
ship to avoid the hurricane, or to escape if 
unfortunately entrapped within its circuit? 
These questions have now their answers ; 
some clear and imperative, others more 
elastic, leaving a &lt;. -&gt;re of liberty 

to the tact and skill of the officer in 
command. 

By a long and continuoos fall, the 
baromei !ch never deceives between 

the Tropics, announces t cyclone is 

not far off. When the wind begins to 
blow with a certain force, it is easy to 
determine the direction in which the centre 
of the cyclone i~ situated. 1 iddii 
rule is this: Face the wind and, if in the 
northern hemisphere, stretch out your 
right arm ; the centre is in that direction. 
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If in the Southern Seas, it would be the 
left arm. Soon the strength of the wind 
increases, the barometer goes down more 
rapidly ; the centre is approaching, for- the 
cyclone stalks onwards. If the wind con 
tinues to augment without changing its 
direction, you are on the exact line of 
march of the centre, and you will soon be 
in the very heart of the tempest. Then, 
all of a sudden, there is a calm ; in the 
centre of the cyclone is a circular space 
where reigns a relative calm, which, by 
contrast, seems almost absolute. There, 
the sky is serene, and you fancy that 
you have escaped; but this quiet area 
is speedily crossed, and the storm recom 
mences. It is then the hinder portion of 
the cyclone which is passing : only the 
wind has suddenly shifted one hundred 
and eighty degrees ; it blows now in the 
opposite direction to its former quarter, 
perpendicularly to the path of the cyclone s 
centre. 

The situation just supposed is a par 
ticular case, which does not very often 
occur ; in general, the vessel happens to 
be to the right or the left of the centre of 
the cyclone s path, whose direction, how 
ever, should be endeavoured to be ascer 
tained. The alternative is far from indif 
ferent ; it is a matter of life or death : for 
the one answers to the manageable, the 
other to the perilous semicircle. Here is 
Reid s rule, which removes all uncertainty : 
In whichever hemisphere you happen to 
be, if the wind successively changes its 
direction by passing through the points of 
the compass in the same direction as the 
cyclone itself, you are in the manageable 
semicircle ; if it changes by shifting in a 
direction opposite to that of the cyclone s 
own rotation, you are in the dangerous 
semicircle. In the first of these two semi 
circles, it is possible to employ the force of 
the wind as a means of escape from the 
hurricane, and almost literally to accom 
plish the feat of taking a ride upon a 
cyclone. 

But recent critics have reproached these 
rules with being merely empirical, unsup 
ported by theory ; the science of Mechanics 
ought to have taken them in hand and 
explained them. But Statics and Dyna 
mics could do nothing of the kind ; because 
the whirling movements of fluids, and even 
of liquids, still remain a sealed book to 
Statics and Dynamics. In spite of the 
adhesion of practical men, the Meteorolo 
gists do not find in the Storm Laws the 
points which, according to them, ought to 



characterise tempests. They would even 
reject the practical rules which navigators 
have adopted for the last thirty years ; and 
that because, as we have seen, they are 
entirely based on the circularity of the 
movement of the air in tempests. 

The winds, objectors hold, ought to rush 
to a centre, and then suck up whatever 
they find there. Centripetal hurricanes of 
aspiration are an old idea, whose formation 
may be traced from the remotest times to 
the present, and originating in an illusion 
of the sense of sight. When a thing has 
been believed to have been seen, there is 
no possibility of gainsaying it. Thus, 
waterspout stories, the things they have 
lifted and the things they have let fall 
again, have been handed down through 
generations of sailors whose great-grand 
fathers had seen them, if they themselves 
had not had seen them, much as the 
Arabs saw Lambert Bey, the founder of 
the Observatory at Cairo, unfasten the 
stars with his telescope and compel them 
to come within his reach. 

Typhoons and cyclones, as well as water 
spouts and whirlwinds, are all, in reality, 
kindred phenomena, differing only in their 
dimensions. A whirlwind is only a large 
waterspout ; a typhoon, a magnified whirl 
wind; between the typhoon and the 
vastest cyclone there is not the slightest 
difference. If you arrange these phe 
nomena in the order of their magnitude, 
you will pass from the smallest water 
spout to the mightiest hurricane by an 
insensible transition. Mr. Piddington 
was therefore right in confounding them 
in the common term of cyclone. But in 
regard to their observation, there is this 
capital difference, that a waterspout or a 
tornado can be taken in at a glance, at 
least from a distance. We can catch its 
form, and observe how it treats the ground 
over which it passes or the clouds whence 
it descends ; whereas cyclones are so enor 
mous that they embrace areas far wider 
than the observer s horizon. Their limits 
are beyond his ken, and he can only form 
an idea of them by collecting observations 
made at distant points. 

Neither may too much importance be 
attributed to electrical influences. There 
was a time when everything in Meteor 
ology was attempted to be explained by 
electricity. On the occurrence of diffi 
culties, it was a convenient resource, and 
the explanation seemed complete if a 
laboratory experiment could be cited to 
the purpose. Bat the electric spark, 
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iul to C conductors when 

hnmgh; 06) has 

always forgotten to spring from the two 
portions of :i waterspout when about to 
join each oilier. In short, vertical aspira- 
t i,,n anil el " - &lt; * aside sis in- 

so simplified remains 
an affair of pure Median 

\Vhcn there exist in a watercourse dif 
ferences of velocity between two con 
tiguous streams of fluid, there is tendency 
riii, in consequence of those unequal 
velocities, a regular movement of rotation 
round a vertical axis. Observation has 
also left no doubt about the downward 
direction of the spiral movement in those 
whirlpools. On a sufficiently large scale 
they are the terror of bathers. When a 
swimmer is unfortunately drawn into one, 
he is carried by a rapid rotation to the 
very bottom. The identity of aerial tor 
nados and aqueous whirlpools, however 
complete mechanically and geometrically, 
is not absolutely so physically, in conse 
quence of the differences between water 
and gases. The temperature of a stream 
is nearly the same throughout its depth ; 
not so the atmosphere. Still the resem 
blance is sufficient for illustration. 

One of the characteristics of the whirl 
pools in our watercourses, is to occur on 
every scale of magnitude, without the 
slightest change in their nature or pro- 
pert ies. Some whirlpools are several 
inches, others several yards, several scores 
and hundreds of yards in diameter; 
their only limit is the breadth of the 
current in which they are produced. In 
our seas, there are gyrations of still 
wider nrea ; some are even colossal- 
witness the vast revolving movements of 
the Atlantic with a still expanse lying in 
their centre, in wliich enormous beds of 
Fiicns ir.itans, or Sargassum vulgare, form 
what are called Sargasso seas.* On the 
Sun s surface we beheld revolving move 
ments, namely, the spots, still more 
decidedly cha -cd, and of all sizes, 

up to spots tive or six times as large as 
our gloli,&gt;. in like manner, in the circular 
movements of our atmosphere, you find 
little momentary passing whirlwinds, 
whiffs only a few feet or less across; 



* So Et&gt;l"d l&gt;y M-.uiry in Li* Physical Geography 
of tho Sea. " Midway the Atlantic, in 1 -,-ular 

S and tho Capede 

I. COTI 

tli" Mis.xissippi \ ;il! 
with (iult 1 weed that the 

spor passing through it is often much 

led," Ac. 



in ii"! i more durable, from ten 
,0 two hun&lt; rils; and t H from 

hundrt thousand yards in 

vond those dimensions tho 
ye fail h tin: fonm of the re 

volving column; it is then called by a 
lill -Tont name, but there is no change 
n its real natir r still, with 

diameters of three, four, and five degrees, 
they are known as hurricanes or cyclones; 
but there is still no alteration in their 
mechanism. They are invariably gyratory, 
ircular movements, whose velocity goes 
on increasing towards the centre ; initiated 
in the superior atmospheric currents at the 
xpense of their unequal velocities ; propa 
gated downwards into the lower strata, in 
spite of their perfectly calm condition or 
independently of the winds therein pre 
vailing; committing their ravages when 
they reach and encounter tho obstacles 
standing on the soil ; and following in 
their march tho upper currents, so that 
their devastations trace on the terrestrial 
globe the otherwise invisible course of 
those currents. 

The Storm Laws, then, are in reality 
only an approximation. They would be 
always reliable and exact, if the currents 
of the atmosphere were never subject to 
any disturbing action. But as they take 
no account of those disturbances and afford 
no means of foreseeing or appreciating 
their effect, we ought not always to apply 
those Laws with our eyes shut. Never 
theless, the Storm Laws have a general 
agreement with the mechanical theory of 
revolving motion in the atmosphere. The 
nautical rules deduced from them deserve, 
in ordinary cases, all the confidence which 
mariners have placed in them for the last 
thirty years. The exceptions ought to be 
simply treated as mechanical disturbances 
of the gyratory movement, whose investi 
gation will surely complete the first happy 
indications. The discovery of these ap 
proximate Laws of Tempests is one of the 
grandest scientific conquests of the age ; 
and if we would carry the actual approxi 
mation still farther, it is the study of the 
solar cyclones which will furnish us with 
future guii : 

Whirlpools, in former times, played an 
important part in our general conceptions 
of the Uni Fallen into discredit by 

a natural reaction against a false idea, they 
have been too completely forgotten. (. 

icntly, when a gyratory tear was 

recognised in the grand movements of the 
atmosphere, men determined by common 
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consent to attribute them to quite different 
and discrepant causes. Occasionally, geo 
metricians seemed inclined to refer them 
to tumultuous and chaotic motions, of 
which they could make nothing and out 
of which, they thought, nothing was to be 
made. At present it is clearly seen that 
movements of the cyclonic order really do 
constitute a vast series of regular and 
stable phenomena whose very perturbations 
affect a geometrical behaviour. 

This series, which commences with the 
tiny whirlpools of our streams, comprises 
the most curious and the most fearful 
phenomena of our atmosphere, the gigantic 
movements which observation has revealed 
in the Sun, and extends perhaps to the 
nebulse, in which Lord Rosse s telescope 
has detected a decidedly spiral structure. 
It would therefore be of the highest utility, 
M. Faye concludes, to refer the theory of 
these atmospheric movements to the do 
main of rational mechanics. For that, the 
first step was, to search out their rules em 
pirically ; which step was accomplished, 
thirty years ago, by the eminent authors 
of the Law of Storms. 



OLD LONDON CARRIERS AND 

THEIR HOUSES OF CALL. 
A SINGULAR book is extant, written by a 
singular man, on a subject which throws 
much light on the state of society in the 
Stuart times, in so far as concerns the 
transmission of goods, letters, and pas 
sengers from place to place. John Taylor, 
in the reigns of James the First and Charles 
the First, in the time of the Common 
wealth, and far on into the reign of the 
Second Charles, was knocking about the 
world in various capacities, and with many 
ups and downs of fortune more downs, 
perhaps, than ups. At one time in his 
career he was a waterman on the Thames. 
Wherever he went, or whatever he was 
doing, scribbling was his chief delight ; 
he wrote and published largely, nearly as 
much in verse as in prose. He clubbed 
together his occupation and his amuse 
ment by calling himself the Water Poet, a 
name by which he has ever since been 
known. We have already made his ac 
quaintance in this capacity.* One of 
his numerous undertakings was of a 
remarkably useful character, albeit not 
very profitable to himself, so far as can 

* ALL THE YEAR EOUND, Feb. 20th, 1875, " The 
Voyage of a Water Poet." 



be judged from the context. The best 
way of conveying an idea of this un 
dertaking, embodied in a small book now 
before us, is to transcribe the title of the 
booklet in full ; and this we do the more 
willingly, because it is a good example of 
the amazingly prolix title-pages which the 
old writers were wont to prefix to their 
books: "The Carriers Cosmographie : 
A Briefe Relation of the Inn.es, Ordi 
naries, Hostelries, and other Lodgings in 
and neere London, where the Carriers, 
Waggoners, Footpostes, and Higglers doe 
usually come, from any parts, Townes, 
Shires, and Counties of the Kingdom of 
England, Principality of Wales, also from 
Kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland. With 
nominations of what Dayes of the Weeke 
they doe come to London, and on what 
Dayes they returne ; whereby all sorts of 
people may finde direction how to receive 
or send Goods or Letters, unto such places 
as their owners may require. As also 
where the Ships, Hoighs, Barkes, Tilt- 
boats, and Wherries doe usually attend to 
carry Passengers and Goods to the Coast 
Townes of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Netherlands; and where the Barges and 
Boats are ordinarily to bee had that goe 
up the River of Thames, westward from 
London." 

Let us see what this denotes, in the con 
dition of English travelling which pre 
vailed in the year Sixteen Hundred and 
Thirty-Seven, when Charles the First had 
been about ten years on the throne. 

In the first place, as regards goods and 
merchandise. This branch of the carrier s 
trade was but slightly developed. Instead 
of making nearly all our cutlery at Shef 
field, as now, there were cutlers in most 
large towns, who supplied their neighbours 
without any great extent of road transport. 
Instead of looking, as now, to Birmingham 
for trinkets, and to the Black Country for 
iron pots and kettles, most of our principal 
towns had a sufficient number of gold- 
workers, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, brass- 
founders, &c., to supply the metal wares re 
quired in the neighbourhood. The cotton 
manufacture had hardly commenced ; 
while the spinning and weaving of linens, 
woollens, and silks were more generally 
diffused throughout the country than they 
are at present. The coal consumed in 
London was entirely brought by sea ; and 
most of the mineral ores were worked and 
smelted, in localities where water-carriage 
was similarly available. Fish could with 
difficulty reach the inland districts at all, 
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s on that account sold v &lt;ply 

on 

tribution was more able 

th- ntration ; the inhabit 

of each town to the 

anil w tvn, rather than to 

se of any or centres of 

industry, for the supply of U? 
This was to ; nt a matter of 

essity; for the roads were so. narrow 
and so bad as t&lt; .ansport of 

ds a difficult, tedious, and costly affair. 
Horses could trot or walk \vhcre win 
vehicles could not run; and thus a good 
deal of road traffic was conducted by 
men travellers who carried packages of 

rchandise in their saddle-bags. Lirger 
consignments we; d to carts and 

waggons, the latter having very broad 
wheels and many horses ; and the troubles 
which ensued when tin- Is stuck in 

the mud formed many an amusing in- 
cid. the di: .as, and stories 

of those times. The carts and waggons 
which went to and from London were 
naturally looked up to as more impor 
tant than those confined to provincial dis 
tricts. The inns and hostelries at which 
the vehicle s, horses, and drivers put up at 
night were also the goods offices ; and 
John Taylor did a very useful work in 
presenting such, a list of them as he could 
obtain. 

In t md place, as concerns travel- 

If two towns were situated on the 
same river, wherries, barges, and fly-boats 
of various kinds were much employed for 
the conveyance of -gers; and towns 

men who had easy access to the sea 
naturally took ad van I age of that mode of 
travelling. Canals there were none; regu 
lar stage coaches were in their infancy; 
and passengers who could not afford the 
hire of a &lt;,;, di for themselves mostly tra 
velled in the wa rts, which 

conveyed merchandise. John Taylor 
had not to get up one list of waggons and 
another of coaches : the same vehicle gene 
rally served to cany goods and passengers, 
and people had to acquaint them ith 

the hostelries from whence the lumbering 
conveyances started. 

In the third place, we have to bear in 
mind that there was no Postal System in 
those days. The Government had not 

inised a plan for this pin-pose. Letters 

were conveyed by hand, or were placed 

under the care of carriers and waggoners : 

-; always a doubtful problem 

ther, and when, a letter would reach 



its . tion. So 

perhaps qn :ul lighter than l 

s to tli 

and the name of ! ften g" 

to such a vehicle, 
which it 1, or to the man who 

g, but with i; 

importance as we noi rm. 

I eople had to take their letters, not to 
a Post Office in out word, 

but to the inns, and consign them just as 
they would merchandise and passengers. 
John Taylor, therefore, in collecting the 
material.- for his list of inns, rendered 
three kinds of at once, having 

relation to goods, travellers, and letters. 
His list was a sort of Bradshaw s Guide 
and Post Office Directory rolled into one, 
so far as the arrangement of that age per 
mitted such luxuries. 

The Introduction to Taylor s book is 
not the least curious feature about it. He 
had considerable power of i, and 

made use of it to give some hard hits to 
persons who had behaved shabbily to him. 
His Introduction was addressed, " To all 
whom ifc may concern, with my kinde 
remembrance to the Posts, Carriers, Wag 
goners, and Higglers." He claims a n\ 
to say that, " If any man or woman whom- 
sever hath occasion or patience to read 
this following description, it is no doubt 
but they shall find full satisfaction for as 
much as they laide out for the Booke ; if 
not, it is against my Will, and my good 
intentions are lost and frustrate." Then 
comes a statement of these intentions. 
" I wrote it for three causis. First, 
for a generall and necessary good use 
for the whole commonwealth. Secondly, 
to express my gratefull duties to all those 
who have honestly paid me my Money 
which they owed me for my Booke of the 
Collection of Tavernes in London and 
Westminster, and temic Shires or Counties 
round about London ; and doe also thanke 
all such as doe purpose to pay me here 
after. Thirdly (for third sort) that can 
pay me and will not, I write this as a 
document. I am well pit as d to leave 
them to the hangman s tuition, as being 
past any other mai li n g; for I must 

have them to know that I am sensible of 
the too much losse that I doe suffer by 
their pride or cousenage ; their number 
being so many, and my e so great 

which I paid for Paper and Printing of 
thoM&gt; I! that i Dealing of 

these Sharks is insupportable." T!. 
had experienced much trouble and annoy - 
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ance in collecting the materials for the 
present work, is made clear in his own 
pungent style. " The tedious Toyle that 
I had in the collection, and the harsh and 
unsavoury answers that I was faine to 
take patiently from Hostlers, Carmen, and 
Porters, may move any man that thinks 
Himself mortal to pitty me. In some 
places I was suspected for a projector, or 
one that had devised some Tricks to bring 
the Carriers under some new Taxation; 
and sometimes I was held to have been a 
man-taker, or Serjeant, or baylife, to arrest 
or attach men s beasts or goods. Indeed, 
I was scarce taken for an honest man 
amongst the most of them. All which 
suppositions I was inforced oftentimes to 
wash away with two or three lugges of 
Beere, at most of the Innes I came to. In 
some Innes or Hosteries I could get no 
certain Intelligence, so that I did make 
Investigation at the next Inne unto it, 
which I did oftentimes take upon Trust, 
that I doubted it was indirect and im 
perfect." 

The indefatigable Directory compiler 
(for such he assuredly was) proceeds to 
set forth the unavoidable consequences of 
the difficulties thrown in his way. " Had 
the Carriers, Hostlers, and others knowne 
my harmlesse and honest intendments, I 
doe thinke this following relation had 
been more large and usefull ; but if there 
be anything left out in this first, it shall 
be with diligence inserted hereafter, when 
the Carriers and I shall be more familiarly 
acquainted, and they, with the Hostlers, 
shall be pleased in their ingenerosity to 
afford me more ample directions. In the 
meane space, I hope I shall give none of 
my Readers cause to curse the Carrier 
that brought me to towne." The chance 
of removal from place to place, and the 
difficulty thus arising of finding out the 
new address, did not escape his notice. 
" Some may objecte that the Carriers doe 
often change and shift from one Inne or 
Lodging to another, whereby the follow 
ing directions may be hereafter untrue. 
To this I answer that I am not bound to 
binde them, or to stay them in any one 
place ; but if they doe remove, they may 
be enquired for at the place which they 
have left or forsaken, and it is an easie 
matter to finde them by the learned 
intelligence of some other Carrier, an 
Hostler, or an understanding Poste." 

Quite characteristic of the man is the 
independent way in which he takes leave 
of the reader, after doing his best to render 



the book reliable and useful. "And thus, 
Reader, if thou beest pleas d, I am satisfied ; 
if thou beest contented, I am paid ; if thou 
beest angry, I care not for it." 

The book itself, the Carriers Cosmo- 
graphie, is of very humble proportions. 
Taylor s difficulty in obtaining informa 
tion made his entire budget little more in 
dimensions than a pamphlet. Yet must 
he have devoted a good deal of time and 
trouble in collecting it. 

The towns are arranged alphabetically, 
with a brief mention, under the heading 
of each, of the inn, and other particulars 
of departure from and arrival in London. 
Here is a specimen, relating to St. Albans : 
" The Carriers of Saint Albanes doe come 
every Friday to the signe of the Peacocke 
in Aldersgate Street ; on which dales also 
commeth a coach from Saint Albanes to 
the Bell in the same street. The like 
coach is also thence for the carriage of pas 
sengers every Saturday." St. Albans, we 
thus see, was rather exceptionally favoured, 
in having a coach once a week as well as 
a cart or waggon. Of Aylesbury we are 
told : " The Carriers of Aylesbury in 
Buckinghamshire doe lodge at the George 
neare Holborne Bridge, and at the Swan in 
the Strand, and at the Angel behind St. 
Clement s Church, and at the Bell in 
Holborn ; they are at one of these places 
every other day." This is somewhat 
vague ; it probably means that the same 
cart or waggon stopped at all the four 
inns in succession, to take up passengers, 
goods, and letters. One more example 
will suffice, for all the entries are moulded 
much in the same form. " The Carriers 
of Braintree and Booking, in Essex, doe 
lodge at the signe of the Tabbard in Gra 
cious Street (neere the Conduit) ; they 
do come on Thursdaies and goe away on 
Fridaies." 

Not the least interesting part of the 
book is that which relates to the traffic on 
the Thames, the "Silent Highway" which 
Taylor so much loved. Within the limits 
of London, Westminster, and Southwark, 
the wherry traffic was very considerable. 
There was only one bridge over the 
Thames, and the river banks were studded 
here and there with noblemen s mansions 
and pleasant gardens. Taylor s landing- 
stairs as a waterman was a place of thriving 
trade Bankside, on the Surrey side of 
the water. There were theatres near at 
hand, and the gentry and cits of London 
and Westminster were wont to take a 
pleasant trip across the river to those 
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places of amusement. In one of his po 
is favourite river : 

1 will di . y unto men ; 

; scant, 
ly my want. 

d he liked the occupation of a water 
man for its own sake, irrespective of the 
bread which it put into his mouth: 

] h:iv a 

ion, if 1 li 

With sweating lahuur ;it ;i wooden oar, 
[ 11 gd ! silrer ore; 

Which 1 count hrttcr th:ui tlic sharping tricks 
( )) co/rnini; tni lc, jncii or ricli politicks, 
Or any proud fool, no er so proud or wise, 
That dor-3 my needful honest trade despise. 

Up-river " great boats," for the convey 
ance of goods and passengers, started 
from Quernhithe on Tuesdays and Thurs 
days, bound for Chelsea and other river 
side towns and villages as far as Windsor 
and Maidenhead, returning to Queenhitho 
on Mondays and Thursdays ; and once a 
week as far as Heading. The penny and 
twopenny steamers, stopping at a dozen 
places between London Bridge and Chelsea, 
how utterly would they have been disbe 
lieved, even as remotely-future possibilities, 
in the time of John Taylor ! A little bit 
more must be mentioned in regard to up- 
river accommodation. " To Bull Wharfe 
(neere Queenhithe) there doth come and 
goe Great Boates, twice or thrice a weeke, 
which boates doe carry Goodes betwixt 
London and Kingston-upon-Thames; also 
thither doth often come a boat from Coln- 
brooke, which serveth those parts for such 
purposes." 

Down river the arrangements were dif 
ferent, in order to encounter the stronger 
tide and rougher water often met with. 
"At Billingsgate are every Tyde to be 
had. Tilt-boats and wherries, Light-horse 
men (a name at that time for one kind of 
river craft), and Barges from London to 
the townes of Gravesend and Milton in 
Kent, or to any other place within the 
sayd bounds (as weather and occasion 
may .shew)." Shorter distances were 
reached more easily. "At Lyon Key, 
dinost in every twenty-four hours, 
or continually, are Tylt-boats or wherries, 
that passe to and fro betwixt London 
ami the townes of Deptford, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, Krith, and Greenhithe in 
,t ; and also boats are to be had that 
every Tyde doe carry Goods and Passen- 
lon and Rainham, Pur- 
More daring 
a voyage to places beyond Gra\ 



end. "A Hoigh (hoy) doth come from 

/, neere 

Billingsgate, by which goods may be car 
ried from London to GolchflSter weekly." 
There were also sailing vessels, greatly 
varying in size and in designation, which 
turned north when r&gt; r the mouth of 

the Thames, and plied to Ipswich, Yar 
mouth, Lynn, Hull, Shields, and Berwick; 
and others which, turning south, worked 
their slow way to Rochester, Maidstone, 
Mill-gate, Sandwich, Dover, Weymouth, 
Poole, Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 

Full of good sense and useful infor 
mation, as well as of whimsies, was the 
Water Poet. 



A VERY LOW RESTAURANT IX 

PARIS.* 

HAVING described a restaurant, where 
things are done in the grand style, and a 
restaurant where people are done in style 
yet grander, it remains to tell of the res 
taurant where no one takes the pains to 
do either things or people, leaving them 
to do themselves. Some time since I 
visited the Californie, with a view to this 
paper, thinking that Paris itself could 
show no eating-house more cheap and 
nasty. I am half-ashamed now to confess 
such innocence. Why, you are asked no 
less than fifty centimes fourpence three- 
farthings of hard cash for dinner at the 
Californie ; and can anyone suppose that a 
man who gets through thirty glasses of 
absinthe by two o clock in the afternoon 
the case is real, he died last night has 
fourpence three farthings to spend in 
food ? I am glad I did not hastily plunge 
into an account of that excellent and 
luxurious establishment. By waiting, I 
have learnt more interesting things. And 
yet there is a something about the Cali 
fornie. Its owner died the other day, and 
he left a fortune not two or three hun 
dred pounds, but a great many thou 
sands out of dinners at fonrpence three 
farthings, mark you ! There must be 
awful mysteries in that kitchen. I will 
investigate them, if I can ; but it is dan 
gerous to pry too closely in that quarter. 
They gave the Pere Californie a great 
fnneral; all the scoundrels of Paris were 
there, and all the newspapers afforded 
him a column. For that very reason I 
will say no more about his establishment. 



* AT.L TITK YEAR Rorvn, New Series, Vol. 
p. 323, and Vol. 11, p. li:;. 
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Those who have studied French ro 
mances will recall many a fanciful de 
scription of the beggars restaurant. 
Some of them have been sketched upon 
the spot, notably those of Eugene Sue ; 
but times and manners change. I should 
be loath to say that no places exactly like 
the Lapin Blanc are still existing, but I 
cannot hear of any. The real Lapin itself 
was destroyed years ago. Nowhere, now, 
can you find even an Azart de la Four- 
chaite, as it was fantastically spelt. The 
celebrated Azart was, as the name implies, 
the Chance of the Fork its customers 
dipped for their dinner in a huge pot, 
paying one halfpenny, deposited before 
hand, for each plunge. Many blanks there 
were, and very few prizes. But the Azart 
de la Fourchaite seems to have gone after 
the Lapin Blanc. 

At present the lowest restaurant of 
Paris is called a Bibine, and it may be 
found nourishing on the left bank prin 
cipally; that is for one would not like 
to commit oneself in this matter the 
lowest restaurant I have yet discovered 
was on that side of the Seine. Take 
the bibine of Madame Frochard, in an 
alley, unnamed, by the Place Maubert. 
It seems probable that Frochard is not 
the lady s name ; for, in that neighbour 
hood, few things or people go by such a 
title as was given them in their baptism. 
But thus is she recognised, and by no 
other name would her comestibles smell 
as sweet. The alley is narrow as Maiden- 
lane, bordered with ancient houses that 
never stood straight. In the most crippled 
of the row, under a portal that seems 
dropping on your head, Madame Frochard 
retails her hospitality. Some houses as 
old keep the remains of a former gran 
deur. Looking at worn pillars and coats 
of arms, half effaced, you think sadly 
how princesses once held state within 
their halls. No such feeling stirs one in 
entering the bibine of Madame Frochard. 
If her house was not built for its present 
purpose, it was built apparently for some 
thing of the sort. Poor, and squalid, and 
filthy, it must always have been; an evil 
spot in a dirty neighbourhood. There is 
no door to the bibine. Perhaps at night 
they block the opening, and in cold 
weather some means must be found to 
keep out the frost ; but these are mysteries. 
One enters at once a low and smoke-dried 
hall. Two blear windows, filled with 
bottle-glass, light it in a manner ; walls 
and ceiling are black with mildew, grease, 



and smoke ; the pavement under foot, 
helped out with bricks, is humid. In this 
abode, which looks like a cellar, there is 
of course no furniture, save heavy wooden 
benches and tables to match, so incredibly 
filthy as to baffle description. On one 
side, jealously to watch the door, is Mother 
Frochard s comptoir, of deal, once painted 
white, adorned round the top with cupids, 
half rubbed out, holding garlands of roses 
more black than a dead cauliflower. On , 
the wall opposite hangs a black board, 
inscribed with the day s bill of fare, in 
chalk. It never varies. When effaced by 
rubbing shoulders, Madlle. Eudoxie Fro 
chard who can write renews the in 
scription, which is to this effect : 

CARTE DU JOUR. 

Potage. 

Haricots a 1 huile (beans in oil) . 
Moules (muscles). 
Pommes de terre. 
Arlequin (mystery). 
Consomme de cheval (horse soup). 
Salade. 

Fromage de Brie avarie (ruitey cheese). 
Canette de biere. 

Petit noir (a fancy preparation of coffee). 
One shilling and twopence each. 
To be paid on delivery. 

The soup is served in plates, cracked, 
chipped, with all their glaze worn off 
they call such calottes. The petit noir in 
a cup to match. For solid meats, no plate 
is given, but a fragment of newspaper. 
It must be a newspaper of radical flavour 
though. Madame Frochard s best cooking 
would not go down, served upon the 
Figaro, the Pays, or the Univers. We 
haven t much money at the bibine, but we 
have desperately strong opinions. There 
are gentlemen here so nice in their tastes, 
that they could smell M. Louis Veuillot 
through a puree of garlic, and the flavour 
of M. de Villemessant would turn their 
banqueting to nausea. You might still 
collect all the series of suppressed Com 
munist newspapers in these bibines. I am 
told, that the dangerous children of Paris 
who frequent them give the preference to 
those which serve upon old numbers of the 
Combat and the Cri du Peuple. Beer is 
retailed in mugs of the rudest brown ware, 
adorned with a cserulean star. 

Behind the counter I have told you of, 
sits Madame Frochard. What a type ! 
Her face is red and swollen, eyes menacing 
as those of a wild boar. Her big red 
mouth has round rough edges, overhung 
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gimlets, her nose a hammer, her mouth a 
gouge, and her body a bag of nails. Her 
thin lips always wear a mocking, in-drawn 
smile. She grabs the coppers with a sniff. 
For my own part, of the two, I prefer the 
monstrous ugliness of the mother. 

The clientele of a place like this consists 
of working men, who can t or won t work ; 
of the low* ss of thieves ; of chiffon- 

niers, or rag-pickers ; of habitual criminals, 
belonging to that class which can only 
rob wi lemoe. If a beggar comes 

here, I am told that he must surely be 
an honest man ; for the unscrupulous 
of his fraternity board in regular houses, 
and pay ten to fifteen francs a day. 
The prefect of police told us, a few weeks 
since, that twelve to fifteen francs is 
the average return of begging in the 
fashionable quarters ; and he cited a men 
dicant who pays twenty-five francs, or one 
pound, per day for his board and lodging at 
1 assy, wine not included for this good man 
owns his cellar, and keeps it well stocked ! 

Hideous, indeed, are the faces to be 
observed in a bibine, and almost more 
hideous the rags and dirt. The blouse 
is not at all favor.: y, by these 

folk. And I h:iv i that a ragged 

coat or jacket in Paris looks \ uch 

more wretched and disreputable than in 
London. The rca^n is not far to seek. 
Parisian elothes, unless of the best London 
, are alwr :entious. The tailor 

knows his customers, and is aware that 
r iirst and last desire Avill be to " show 
off." He also shares the national absurt 
and would fain show off also. Jlcnce a 
cut which seems to i:s bad 1. uwhen 

th is new, but which appears nally 



loathsome when the stuff wears ragged 

eadbare ; hence bi 

fancy buttons, and silk facings that 
no\v exist only as a fringe around the 
lining. In the same rocm, a French 
" bl rd " Id blackguardly 

than 1 lish rival. K vanity 

possesses him, however low he may be 
fallen. There were some, I should say, 
of the direst ruffians unhung at Mother 
Frochard s, but one felt inclined to laugh 
whilst loathing them. I have seen mur 
derers of divers race and colour ; they 
were terrible, for the most part. But 
your French murderer is grotesque. He 
plays jackal amongst the wild beasts. 
II is arm is as strong as, and his heart per 
haps more wicked than, any others ; but 
you fancy him killing in an attitude taken 
from Robert Macaire, and mounting a 
frown modelled on that of his favourite 
actor. I remember a boy there, such a 
boy ! A few days after we had a horrible 
assassination ; one young villain tempted 
another, younger, to rob his parents, 
and then threw him in the river with a 
stone round his neck. The assassin, when 
caught, played such antics in the dock, 
with voice and gesture, as drew from the 
judge very severe remarks about the 
barriere theatre where his education 
seemed to have been perfected. In read 
ing the account of that trial, I wondered 
whether this youth at Madame Frochard s 
was the hero of the ghastly tale. 

He sat at one of the rude and filthy 
tables, on which both elbows rested atti 
tude from the " Chevaliers du Brouillard " 
on his head a peaked cap, torn and 
grimy. His face, smeared with dirt, had 
that putty whiteness which distinguishes 
the low criminal in every land. Eyes small 
and shadowless, as if bored with a gimlet, 
glanced all around at once. The mouth 
was full of railing and bitterness. Such 
a mouth had nearly all there, and it is one 
peculiarly French. Conceit of self, con 
tempt for all his fellows, and hatred for 
all above, are the meaning of that ugly 
grin. The lad s clothing might have been 
worth some curious fraction of a centime 
at a tallow factory. There they could pos 
sibly have extracted useful out of 
it ; I can t think it would have served any 
other purpose. And yet, the colourless 
around his neck had once been satin, 
1 think. Nay, in a certain light, it seemed 
to me there were remains of a gold stamp 
on it. And the long locks down each 
cheek had been curl id that morning 
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positively frizzed, or twisted up in paper 
over night. Beside him, on each side, sat 
a younger lad, convulsed with laughter at 
his hoarse remarks. He, however, allowed 
himself no more than a twist of the pale 
lips, imitated, I doubt not, from some actor 
of the barriere. I fancy that my appear 
ance gave some food for this young 
ruffian s wit; but to catch what he said 
would have been a hopeless effort, even for 
a Frenchman of respectable bringing up. 
Our home slang is language undefiled in 
comparison with the argot of a Paris thief. 

Few women frequent these bibines, ex 
cepting those who come in with their male 
relatives. Where feed the dreadful crea 
tures who hang on the most draggled 
skirts of Lutetia, I have yet to learn. 
Those present struck me as comparatively 
respectable. The men with them did not 
look so much like thieves as the rest. 
But they were very, very wretched ; clad 
in stuffs colourless and shapeless, hanging 
in that style which tells there is no raiment 
underneath. 

Nothing struck me as so strange about 
the bibine as the quiet reigning there. 
Men talk to their friends in a low, hoarse 
tone, with much laughter, truly ; but sup 
pressed, suspicious, timid, as it were. 
They look all round before they laugh ; 
but, for that matter, they are always 
glancing here and there, like monkeys in 
a cage. Towards evening, I believe, there 
is noise enough. These foul birds wake 
at the approach of night, and Mother 
Frochard cannot sit behind her counter, 
like an evil old goddess, watching the 
misery she feeds. If the gendarmes are 
not to enter, she must use those big fists 
of hers to keep things quiet ; and they 
say she is but too ready, after soaking 
cassis all the forenoon and noyau all the 
evening. Mother Frochard s way of keep 
ing peace is more violent than the fighting 
of most folks; but it is everybody s interest 
to avoid scandal, and such people as fre 
quent this place have learnt to be cautious 
even in their cups, and to be vigilant even 
when asleep. 

I don t think that the like of these 
bibines is to be found in London. Well 
would it be for Paris if she could get 
rid of these scandalous houses, where 
children are ruined before they reach an 
age to know good and evil. 

Finally, I must add a word about the 
alleged danger of exploring these haunts. 
That a certain risk must be run is evident, 
and there may be places where the risk 



is very serious, indeed, at night ; but such 
are decidedly the exceptions. Nine people 
in ten of those frequenting the bibines 
dread nothing so much as to attract the 
notice of the police. They will scowl at 
you, and say unintelligible things, which 
are probably insulting ; but, if any drunken 
scoundrel shows the inclination to proceed, 
as lawyers say here, " aux voies de fait," 
Mother Frochard bangs the counter with 
her awful fist, and hurls such basso curses 
at the disturber as would alarm a Red 
Indian on the war-trail ; and all her huge 
body sways, as if gathering itself to move. 
Panic seizes the bibine, and, with a bound 
simultaneous, all present fall upon the 
roisterer. But, at the same time, I re 
commend those interested to choose broad 
daylight for their visit, and to drels in. 
their very shabbiest clothes : a shovelful of 
dust thrown over, and a careful rub against 
a white-washed wall, are also advised. 

THE HOSTESS OF THE RAVEN. 

IK TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

AT length the watchman came within 
earshot. I could see his figure, black against 
the white road, which the moonlight par 
tially illuminated for a minute or so. I 
called and shouted to him, and he stopped 
and threw the light of his lantern upward 
on my face and head. As soon as he saw 
me, he started back in evident amaze 
ment, and, turning all the light he could 
upon my face, stood staring at me with 
one hand shading his eyes. 

" Are you alone ? " I asked. " Can you 
get assistance ? You must get into the 
house, even by force, if it is necessary ; 
I m afraid that something dreadful has 
happened. I am a prisoner. I have been 
locked into my room." 

As I spoke, my voice seemed blown 
back into my throat by the hot wind, and 
a cloud of dust was whirled up from the 
road through the open window. 

"How came you in the Raven?" re 
turned the watchman, in a tone of the 
utmost surprise and bewilderment, and 
still staring at me as if he could not 
believe his senses. 

"For Heaven s sake, man, make haste. 
What matters how I came here ? I am a 
traveller. I tell you something dreadful 
has taken place in this house to-night." 

" Something dreadful ? What ? 

I was driven beyond all patience by the 
slow, cool manner of the fellow, on whom 
my words seemed to produce less impres- 
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II. \en. The light of his lantern 
me a leaden water-pipe, which ran down 
tin &gt;f the housi - io niy window, 

1 which was encircled ;it intervals by 
rings of carved wood, that afforded an 
othold. In less time than if takes 
to tell it, I had clambered down, and s 
on the ground beside the watelnnan. I 
breathe inure freely now that I 
was out of that ! 

"You ask what has happened," said I, 
seizing the man s arm. " I am afraid that 
murder has happened!" And then in a 
few words I told him what 1 had heard. 

"Then you saw nothing?" said he, 
drawing nearer to me, and speaking with 
more than he had yet shown. 

" I tell you. I was locked into my own 
room ; but I heard a din, as if all the 
devils were loose: erics, shrieks, groans ; 
and then a noise of struggling." 

" Do you know what tiie folks say here 
abouts r " asked the watchman, in a low 
voice. And, as he spoke, he glanced over 
his shoulder, as if fearful of being over 
heard. ki They say that the Raven is 
haunted. .More than one, going by the 
house late at night, or in a dark winter s 
morning, when you couldn t see your hand 
before you, has heard strange voices and 
cries in there. Once or twice the folks 
have said a word to the old woman ; but 
she s ill to talk to, is the Rabin- wirthin " 
(literally, the Haven- hostess), and there s 
no getting a syllable from her, if she don t 
choose to speak. A gruesome woman ! 
She s as strong as any two men ; and, as 
to frightening her, 1 believe she s afraid 
of nothing in this world or the otlu 

Hire the watchman crossed himself in 
a manner which showed that he, at all 
events, did not share the old woman s 
stoutness of nerve. 

" If the house is haunted by evil spirits 
and I m ;.fraid it is they arc evil spirits 
clothed in mortal bodies," said I, remem 
bering the two fierce, sullen faces I bail 
seen in the kitchen. " Come, for Heaven s 
sake! let us lose no more time. Perhaps 
wo may get into the house by the door 
beneath the porch." 

I hastened towards the angle of the 
house where the porch was, and the watch 
man, somewhat reluctantly, followed me. 
No sooner hail we turned the corner and 
out of the shelter of the broadside of 
than a tremendous gust of wind 
"iV my feet. Here the 
;n was raging in its full force, and 



mingled with its roaring came the ever- 
increasing rush of tin orient. 

Halt ! " cried the watchman, suddenly 
seizing mv sleeve, to hold me back. " Don t 
you see how the Sohwarzbach is i 
Jesu Maria ! This will be a flood such as 
we have not seen for twenty yea 

He held his lantern forward, and I saw 
that my foot was on the edge of a foaming 
stream where, that evening, the little 
tangled garden had been. The wooden 
paling was gone, and the rushing water 
kept carrying past fragments of wood and 
debris of various kinds; and, as we looked, 
the dead body of a drowned animal was 
whirled along, and disappeared in the 
darkne 

" That s a goat; one of Andreas Midler s, 
at the Zurtluh Pasture, I m thinking. 
Blessed Virgin ! if it lasts like this for 
another hour, the Raven will scarcely 
stand against the waters ; tis an old house, 
and has had no nail or beam renewed in 
it for many a year ! " 

With that the watchman raised his 
horn, and blew a series of discordant, 
wailing notes in quick succession. 

We waited. Not a sound in the house; 
not a light in the windows. Only a gleam 
of transient moonlight on the ashen grey 
shutters ; only the howling of the wind 
and the rushing of the waters. 

" We must knock at the door ; we must 
batter it in, if need be," said I, taking up 
a great stone for the purpose. The watch 
man stayed my hand. If his horn had not 
roused the inmates, no knocking would 
rouse them, he said ; and, as for battering 
down the solid oak door, no force less than 
that of the Schwarzbach would do it, he 
opined. 

" But, if we wait for the flood to batter 
down the door, every creature in the house 
will be drowned ! " cried I. "Is it not an 
extraordinary thing that no notice is taken 
of the warning sound of your horn ? They 
must know, well enough, what it means." 

" Aye, the Raben-wirthin knows, well 
enough, what that means." 

" She, poor creature, is past hearing any 
earthly sounds, I much fear ; but the 
others that ferocious-looking young man 
the girl the unfortunate idiot what 
keeps them all still and silent : 

"The others? Oh, the others won t 
understand anything about it ; and if the 
Jit is on them to be silent, silent they ll be, 
though the waters were up to their nee;. 

"What do you mean ? They would not 
sit still and let themselves be drowned ! Is 
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it possible that they may have already 
escaped by the back of the house ? " 

" Escaped ! Not they ! They wouldn t 
think of escaping. But you can soon 
satisfy yourself about that. Come round 
to the back of the house with me. Not 
that way ! The Schwarzbach is over your 
ankles there by this time. Come back 
under your window, and then over the 
wall ; it s no height." 

I followed him cautiously, holding on 
by any projection of the house that 
offered itself as we turned the corner, for 
the wind was now really terrific. We 
clambered over a low wall and found 
ourselves in a sort of courtyard, the same 
in which I had seen the girl carrying 
wood. Here all was quiet, and the 
windows on this side of the house were 
barred outside by massive rods of iron. 
We tried the door giving access to the 
yard, and found it firmly fastened on the 
inside. It was clear, then, that no one 
could have quitted the Raven that way. 

"I told you how it was," said my 
companion as we returned to the road. 
" They would never think of escaping." 

"It may be that if those servants have 
committed some hideous crime, they dread 
justice more than the flood. And perhaps 
they hope we may go to Falkenau to get 
assistance, and meanwhile " 

The man interrupted me. " Servants," 
said he, shaking his head mysteriously. 
" There have been no servants in the 
Raven for fifteen years or more ; not since 
the old man died, and before that. But 
as to getting assistance, my horn has been 
heard in Falkenau before this. I never 
blow like that, so many notes close 
together, unless the waters are getting 
dangerous, and help is needed. There ll 
be some folks here before long. Most of 
the people have been up all night, and 
many of them didn t go to bed last night 
neither, for the Fohn has been blowing 
more or less strong for the last week. 
And there s come down an awful lot of 
melted snow from the great glacier yonder. 
All the streams are full. You d best put 
yourself under the lee of the house, and 
wait. By ourselves we can do nothing. 
If those inside the Raven are to be saved 
supposing the Schwarzbach to keep rising 
at this rate it ll take more than you or 
me, or twice as many, to save em." 

He pulled me after him to the front of 
the house, and seated himself on a bench 
there, motioning me to sit down beside 
him. In answer to my urgent repre 



sentations that no time ought to be lost, 
he reiterated his assurance that assistance 
was coming, and that we must, perforce, 
wait for it. 

" Look ! " said he, pointing up the road. 
" Can t you see a little spark like, moving 
about in Falkenau? That s a lantern. 
The folks are coming." 

Finding it useless to attempt any further 
action alone, I crouched down beside the 
watchman, and determined to await the 
issue ; but before doing so I begged him 
to sound his horn once more, and as loudly 
as he could. He did so. But no result 
followed. The house remained dark, 
silent, and closed. 

" In Heaven s name," said I, " who and 
what are these people ? You say there 
are no servants in the Raven. Who, then, 
are that young man and woman, and the 
idiot boy ? " 

The moon was now shining uncloudedly. 
By her light I saw the watchman look at 
me with a singular expression, as he 
answered, " They are the children of the 
Raben- wirthin. " 

" Her children ! " 

"Her own children. Two sons and a 
daughter. There was another daughter, 
the eldest of em. But she went away 
years ago. Some say she s dead. Some 
say they sent her to Windisch, in Aargau. 
I don t know." 

" Her own children ! " 

The sounds I had heard recurred to me 
with redoubled horror. That shriek of 
"Mother ! " received a blood-chilling sig 
nificance. What fearful crime had been 
committed, or attempted by the wretched 
beings I had seen ? And then again, the 
question presented itself, if they were the 
hostess s own children, why were they so 
squalid, starved, and filthy ? The house 
was dirty and neglected, truly ; but, as I 
have said, there were symptoms in it of 
comparative wealth. The watchman shook 
his head. "What would be the use," said 
he, " of trying to keep such as them 
decent, and like other folks ? Didn t you 
notice ? Couldn t you see ? 

" See ! What ? " 

" They re not right." And he put his 
finger to his forehead. 

" Mad ? " 

"Yes; mad. They re worse at some 
times than others, but never in their 
right minds like other Christians." 

" But the hostess " 

" Oh, she s not mad. No ; the Raben- 
wirthin has a strong head and a strong 
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longed to break down the gloomy doors 
and let the air of Heaven into the closed- 
up chambers, even although that air were 
the wild blast of the Fohn. The wat 

&gt;idly. Already the Schwarz- 
bach wa- so high that to cross it a man 
must have waded more than knee deep. 
And so rapid and violent was the current 
that it would have been almost impossible 
to keep one s feet in the midst of it. 
Retreat down the valley was thus cut off. 
In the direction of Falkenau the way was 
still open. But how long it would remain 
so, no man could say. At length we per 
ceived lights approaching on the road, and 
in my excitement I jumped up and shouted 
to the men to hasten, although, as the watch 
man quietly told me, it was impossible for 
my voice to be heard at any distance, above 
the noise of the gale and the flood. 

The party from Falkenau consisted of 
seven or eight men, three of whom carried 
lanterns, and the others had ropes and 
axes and other tools, the use of which I 
could not conjecture, until the watchman 
explained it to me. There was some felled 
timber piled up at no great distance from 
the Haven, and it might be possible, by 
lashing trunks of trees together and fa.- 
ing them to the banks of the Schwarzbach, 
to stem and turn the current of the r 
ing waters, so as to keep the house in 
ty. The most imminent danger some 
times arose from the floods eating a 
the soil and thus undermining the founda 
tions of a dwelling . And how 
quickly an 

be absolutely licked up by the v and 

ir, 1 had seen in a mountain Hood, 
once before. 

" ! ! of 

ag the wat 

His i; encouraging. 
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He had been on the watch since nine o clock; 
it was now just past midnight, and the 
waters had risen fearfully during that short 
time. And when he told the men of the 
dead goat that he had seen carried down by 
the Schwarzbach, they looked anxious and 
frightened. Before attempting to stem the 
current, I insisted that they should enter 
the Raven inn, and endeavour to rescue its 
inhabitants. When I told them what I had 
heard there that night, some of them were 
inclined to make light of it, saying that 
screechings and cries had often been heard 
there ; and that it was only the " crazy 
Dietrichs" quarrelling. One man muttered 
something about spirits that haunted the 
place, and advised that the priest should 
be sent for. But the most authoritative of 
the party, who proved to be the village 
blacksmith, agreed with me, that no time 
ought to be lost in getting into the house. 
He shook his head ominously, and declared 
that he had said, many a year ago, that 
some dreadful thing would happen if that 
houseful of lunatics was left, with no one 
but the old woman to keep them in order. 

" She treats em very cruelly, you see," 
said the blacksmith, who was called 
Lorenz, " and though they re afraid of her, 
they might take an opportunity to be 
revenged. Crazy folk are cunning." 

At length it was settled that we should 
divide our forces. Six of the men set to 
work to drag the felled timber towards 
the bank of the Schwarzbach, whilst 
Alois the watchman, Lorenz, and I, deter 
mined to break into the house, if we could 
get access to it in no other way. We went 
round into the yard and attacked the back 
door, as I had noticed that it was less 
massive and strong than that beneath the 
porch. We knocked and shouted with all 
our might, but in vain. Then Lorenz, 
wielding a great sledge-hammer in his 
brawny arm, bade us step back out of the 
way, and struck a blow on the panel of 
the door that smashed it completely in. 
The old iron lock and hinges remained 
firm, but the wood was rotten, and 
crumbled away in fragments. When the 
crash was over, we waited silently for a 
few seconds, in the expectation of heai ing 
some movement inside the house, but there 
was none. All at once we heard a shrill 
long-drawn note, and then another and 
another, with a melancholy inflection 
monotonously repeated. It was the idiot 
boy chanting his litany. We all three 
drew back with a shudder. Even Alois 
crossed himself nervously. The effect of 



that shrill voice, singing, unconscious of 
danger without or death within, was un 
speakably terrible. 

Then Lorenz, clearing away and break 
ing down the ruins of the door with arms 
and shoulders, forced his way into the 
house and we followed him. 

We first made for the kitchen, the door 
of which was open. Here, in front of the 
still glowing embers on the hearth, sat the 
idiot, nodding at the fire, and chanting 
shrilly his unmeaning jargon. He grinned 
at us and pointed to the fire, and showed 
no symptoms of surprise or terror. 

" What, Hanseli," said the watchman, 
going up to him, " where is thy mother ? 
Where are the others ? 

The boy neither answered nor seemed 
to comprehend, but grinned and nodded 
as before. 

" It s no use to question him," said the 
blacksmith, looking round the kitchen by 
the light of the lantern he carried. " Why, 
there," he cried suddenly, "there is the 
girl ! " 

She was there, sitting upon the heap of 
rags where I had previously seen her, near 
to the pile of firewood, and regarding us 
sullenly. Questioning her, however, was 
as vain as questioning the boy. She either 
could not or would not reply ; and Alois 
whispered that she was possessed with a 
dumb devil. 

It was necessary to get these two out of 
the house. Every minute increased the 
danger of its being undermined by the 
flood ; and it seemed clear that, if left to 
themselves, the idiot and his sister would 
simply sit still and perish. The boy, 
Hanseli as they called him, was docile 
enough, and allowed himself to be led 
away, unhesitatingly. But the girl at first 
refused to move, and it was not until Alois 
had hit on the expedient of saying that 
her mother was calling for her, and would 
be angry if she delayed, that the girl 
followed her brother and Alois out of the 
house. Hanseli had no sooner got into 
the courtyard than he hastened with his 
shuffling pace towards the door of a cow 
shed or stable, and showed some anxiety 
to have it opened. 

" The creature has more sense than we 
thought," observed Lorenz. " No doubt 
there are some beasts there, and he wants 
to save them." 

But it soon proved that such was not 
the boy s object. There were, indeed, a 
couple of goats in the stable, but of these 
he took no heed. He went straight to a 
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he.ip of straw :if. the farther cud, and then 
\\T perceived iha- &gt;, Uudolph, 

was stretchedthero ! ;. p. 1 1 is pinched 

features and truant form, looked pitiably 
haggard, us he lay in (he profound slumber 
of utter Dreariness. The men shook him 
by (lie shoulder und culled in his ears, and 
opened a p:iir of wild eyes and rolled 
them from one to another, evidently with 
out any recognition, until he caught sight 
of the idiot boy, when he :it once rose up 
on to his feet, and confronted us fiercely. 
The blacksmith addressed him in a quiet 
tone of command. 

"Come, Rudolph, "said he, "the Schwar/- 
bach is rising. We re afraid the house 
may come down. They are lashing tree 
trunks to the bank of the stream, and we 
want you to help us." 

The young man looked eagerly at the 
speaker for a moment, and then there 
came from his month the most hollow, 
unearthly, and horrible voice I have ever 
heard emitted by a human creature. It 
seemed as if the act of speaking were so 
unusual as to be painful. 

" Is the devil drowned ? " he asked. 
" Jesu Maria ."answered Alois, crossing 
himself several times in rapid succession. 

" Come with me, and we will see," 
answered Lorenz, with a good deal of self- 
possession. 
arm of your 
OS." 

" Can he not tell us where his mother 
is?" said I, detaining Lorenz as he was 
about to leave the courtyard. 

" Oh, what s the use of asking him ? " 
interposed the watchman, Alois, who was 
evidently afraid of the young man, and 
anxious to get rid of him. " Any way, 
you see that the old woman can t be mur 
dered. There s no one to murder her. 
No creature lives in the Haven, nor has 
lived there for years, but Fran Dietrich 
and her brood. And it s clear that all 
three have been downstairs, in the dens 
they sleep in, all night." 

When i reiterated my account of the 
struggle and the cries I had heard, he 
declared cither that I must have been 
dreaming, or that the ghosts had made 
the noise, or that, the brothers and sister 
had been fighting and quarrelling, as was 
ir wont. It was true that Hudolph, 
Theresa, and the idiot had been found in 
i re nt ijiiietiule in their usual lairs (beds, 
uld not 1)0 termed); but nothing 

: would avail I 
nt of the evidence of my senses. Besides, 



" You have a good strong 
own, lad. Come, and help 



those sounds had come from above, not 
from below. Who had made them ? 

"Come out to the others with me now," 
whispered Loren/, plucking me .-.ignifi- 
cantly by the sleeve. " We will return 
afterwards to the house, and search for the 
old woman." 

Outside on the borders of the stream 
there was much movement and confusion. 
The number of workers had been increa 
by a considerable accession of villagers 
from Falkeiiau. Lanterns gli nun red and 
glanced here and there, but they showed 
dim and yellow in the pure light of the 
full moon, which now r poured her rays on 
the scene, as if to show the extent of the 
danger and devastation. The Schwarz- 
bach was terrible to look upon. It rushed 
along, a foaming, raging flood, bearing on 
its rapid tide numberless wrecks and 
fragments of mountain dwellings, and the 
bodies of animals from the high pastures. 
The wooden paling, which had surrounded 
the garden of the Raven inn, was gone. 
The sheds and stabling at the back were 
tottering and cracking, with every pulse of 
the waters which now beat against their 
walls. The old house still stood firm, for 
the course of the Schwarzbach in that 
direction had been a little checked by the 
piles of timber lashed to the bank. Among 
the workers, the lunatic Rudolph dis 
played prodigious activity. His strength 
was amazing, and he dragged great beams 
of wood and tree-trunks to the water s 
brink with frenzied eagerness. The idiot 
boy stood near, smiling, clapping his 
hands, and shrilling his litany louder and 
louder as the waves rose higher and spread 
a wider ruin. 

"I wanted to have those young ones 
safe out of the way," said the blacksmith* 
" Now we must search for the Itaben- 
wirthin, and lose no time about it. If she 
is alive and is to be saved, every minute is 
of value." He called two young men from 
the crowd to accompany us. They were 
his assistants at the forge, and were 
stalwart fellows, who carried each an axe 
and some cord, and had been helping to 
make the dam. " We shall not need these 
said I, and they can, surely, be of 



men 

more use at their post here ! " But 
Lorenz shook his head. " \Ve don t know 
what we may find," he answered. 

We re-; ntered the house by the broken 
door at the back, and ! i through 

the pa- . the gnmnd-il- or. Loi, 

carried a lantern, as did one of the other 
men. This latter fellow pointed signiti- 
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cantly to a stream of muddy water that 
was flowing across the stone-flagged 
passage from the yard. It was not an 
eighth of an inch deep, and was moving 
sluggishly, but it porten Ied worse things. 
" Hasten ! " cried the blacksmith, and we 
rushed up the staircase after him. We 
opened the doors of one room after another 
along the corridor. They were empty, 
most of them unfurnished, all dirty and 
neglected. The door of the room I had 
occupied was still locked. The key was 
on the outside. We looked in. It was 
just as I had left it. " There is no story 
above this," said the young man who 
carried a lantern. " We have seen all the 
rooms. Perhaps the old witch has ridden 
off on a broomstick." 

But there were rooms above, as I well 
knew. And after a minute s search we 
found a low door in one angle at the 
darkest end of the corridor. This door 
opened into a steep staircase, leading to 
some garrets in the roof. Hardly had I set 
my feet on the first step, when a door was 
violently opened, and there emerged from 
the darkness into the light of our lanterns, 
the figure of the hostess of the Raven ! 

We all paused and looked up at her as 
she stood on the top of the ladder-like 
staircase. Her hideous face was distorted 
with rage. Her grey locks were tossed in 
wild confusion round her head and neck. 
The dark jacket she wore was rent and 
torn away from her yellow throat, and 
her sinewy hands were covered with 
recent scars. 

" What do you here ? " she croaked, as 
we stood speechless before so revolting an 
apparition. " Do you know this is my 
house ? Mine ! Have you broken in 
like thieves in the night ? " 

" Frau Dietrich," said the blacksmith, 
" we have no time for quarrelling or argu 
ment. If we have broken into your house, 

you must guess why we have done so 

She started back and clutched at a 
great knotted stick which leant against 
the wall behind her, and which we had 
not seen before. "Go back! " she shrieked 
almost inarticulate with fury. "Go back, 
or it will be worse for you ! " 

" Woman," cried I, " have you not heard 
the horn ? Have you not felt the Fohn ? 
The Schwarzbach has overflowed. We 
are here to save you. Your daughter and 
your sons are in safety. Come with us." 

She seemed surprised, and irresolute 
for a moment. Lorenz took advantage oJ 
her hesitation. He stepped up and seizec 
her wrist. 



" Come," said he, " there is no time to 
ose. The house may go down at any 
moment and bury us in the ruins." 

" Let it go, the old house, and all that 
s in it ! " she muttered, with a wild toss 
of her dishevelled head. But she seemed 
disposed to accompany Lorenz. She had, 
ndeed, descended a couple of steps, he 
still holding her by the wrist, when the 
Dlacksmith bade his two apprentices take 
are of the Raben-wirthm, and bring her 
safely out of the house, and whispered to 
me to remain with him for a moment, he 
lad a search to make. The woman s quick 
ar caught the whisper. She shook her 
self free of him in an instant, and with 
one bound she was back at the head of the 
taircase and confronting us ferociously. 
"You dogs," she panted out, "you accursed 
bounds, you are trying to deceive me. 
Leave my house, begone ! Let it stand or 
fall, it shall not harbour such as you. If 
there is law in the canton you shall repent 
this." 

" Best not talk of law, mother Dietrich," 
returned the blacksmith resolutely. " I 
tell you I have my reasons for looking 
into these garrets. And by Heaven I ll 
not quit the house till I ve done so. Let 
me pass." 

She aimed a sudden blow at him with 
the knotted stick, but he had anticipated 
her attack, and avoided the blow by a 
quick side movement. Then he rushed 
upon her and pinioned her arms to her 
sides. Powerful man as he was, he could 
not hold her single-handed, so violent were 
her struggles, so astonishing her strength. 
But the two apprentices came to his 
assistance and succeeded in binding her 
arms with the ropes they carried. It all 
passed quicker than I can tell ifc. " Stay 
and guard her for a moment," shouted 
Lorenz to his men. " And you, sir, come 
with me ! " I followed him to the head 
of the stairs and into a low garret, the 
massive door of which was open. He held 
up his lantern and looked around. "My 
God!" he cried, "it is worse than I 
thought." 

I had paused at the threshold, being 
absolutely beaten back by the intolerable 
stench and closeness of the air. But on 
hearing the blacksmith s exclamation I 
advanced ; and this is -what I saw : 

A low garret with a sloping roof in 
which was one hole to admit light, un- 
glazed, but defended by iron bars. Walls 
foul and blackened with the dirt of years. 
A floor heaped with dust, and filth un 
speakable. No chair, no table, no bed ; 
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in one corner a 
ma ! I would nut have give 

lie on, and on the mattress a 
human form. 

Wlur 

Lorenz looked round at m&lt;- as I asked 
the question. "It was a woman," said he. 
"Lord hare mercy on r 

Was? Ei she dead?" 

We. knelt down beside the creature on 
tlie mattress and looked more el s -ly. It 
was a y&lt;&gt;mv_r \voman. God forbid I should 
eve in ! Her body was 

not clothed, but barely covered by a 
sir: ment of indescribable vileness 

and raggedncss. HIT feet and legs were 
naked, as were her arms; and their 
emaciation surpa.-ved anything I could 
have conceived compatible with life. Her 
dark hair was cropped close to her head, 
and her eyebrows and eyelashes, also very 
d-n-k, enhanced the ghastly pallor of her 
face and forehead, on one side of which 
there was a stain of clotted blood. " Look 
here," whispered Lorenz (we had both in 
stinctively lowered our voices), "look at 
this! 

II" showed me a band round her middle, 
to which was attached an iron chain. The 
other end of it had been fixed to a ring in 
wall ; but the place where the ring 
had been, was all broken away. The 
plaster was shivered, and the beam to 
which, the ring had been riveted was 
splintered. Some strong effort had torn 
the ring from its place in the rotting wall. 
The woman s shoulders were covered with 
bruises and scars, some of old date, some 
freshly inflicted. Altogether she was an 
object of such pity and horror as I had 
never imagined, much less seen. 

"It is what I suspected, only worse," 
said Lorenz. " There were stories going 
about at the time, that llosel, the eldest of 
these Dietrichs, ver sent away at 

all, but was kept shut up here after 
went 1 aving i But no one knew for 

certain. And of late the thing was for 
gotten, and the younger generation knew 

"&gt;nt it. But you see how i\ 
The unfortunate, miserable creature has 
been kept here chained like a dog, starved, 
beaten: her own child, sir ! Her own flesh 
and blood ! And now that she-devil has 
killed her." 

I turned sick and faint, and must have 
become suddenly pale, fi&gt;r the blacksmith 
put out his arm to support me. 

" Don t m .man. It will pass off in 

a moment. But, see ! let us try i 
nothing to be done? Is she quite dead ? " 



1 put my hand upon her heart, and felt 

She was in 
sensible, butt!; tremulous flutter 
ing of the eyelids no n, as if she 
bout to lift them. If we could get 
some aid, I thought we might still save 
her. But how was it to be accomplished ? 
If we remained much longer there, our 
own lives might be endangered by the 
flood. As we still hesitated, kneeling by 
the mattress, she all at once opened her 
eyes fully and looked up. Her glance had 
no madness in it. It was pathetic, won 
dering, but not mad. 

" Don t be afraid, linsel/ said the black 
smith, bending over her; "no one shall 
hurt you." 

At the same instant, a change in the ex 
pression of her face made us look round. 
There, in the doorway, stood the Raben- 
wirthin. Her violent expostulations, and 
their own curiosity, had induced the two 
men who guarded her to return with her 
to the garret; and there she stood between 
them, with her hands bound together by 
ropes, gazing at the miserable creature on 
the pallet. The girl s lips moved. A 
brighter light came into her sunken eyes. 
She was so weak that her voice was the 
merest whisper ; still, we could hear the 
words she said. 

" Roscl s so tired. Mother, take Rosel." 

The old woman made a movement for 
ward, but the men beside her held her back. 

" Let me go ! " she cried, in a strangled 
voice that would have been almost a shriek 
if she had not violently controlled it. " Let 
me go to her ! " 

" You fiend, do you want to finish your 
murdering work ? " said Lorenz, pla&lt; 
himself between her and the pallet. The 
woman fell on her knees, and a great con 
vulsion shook her whole body, ending in a 
storm of sobs, amidst which she poured 
ont a stream of broken sentences. 

" I did not mean to kill her ! " she cried. 
" I have not killed her. You shall not 
so. It was only to save myself. She had 
torn away the ring, and she sprang upon 
me from behind, and I st. 1 with he-l 

and struck her down. She was 

like a wild beast : the devil pos 
er. You don t know what it was 
to bear that all alone, and tell no one, and 
keep her from doing the horrible thit 
that but, oh ! she knows me now. She 
knows her own name. She has not known 
me for twe Think of it ! And, 

whenever she uttered the word mother, 
she screamed, and cursed, and tore. Oh ! 
let me go to her. You may leave my 
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hands bound, if you like. As true as there 
is a God in Heaven, I won t hurt her ! 
Hark ! she s crying for me. My own 
child, Lorenz ! My child, that I bore and 
suckled not that devil that came and took 
possession of her spirit. Rosel ! Rosel ! " 
She staggered up on to her feet again; and 
the blacksmith, without a word, took out his 
knife and cut the cords round her wrists. 

"Mind," said he, "if you hurt a hair of 
her head, I ll fell you like a beast to be 
slaughtered." 

She took no heed of him or his words. 
She was down on the mattress beside her 
daughter, holding the poor wounded head 
on her breast. The dying girl smiled and 
closed her eyes. 

"Mother, hush Rosel to sleep," she 
murmured. 

The blow which had destroyed her life 
had restored her reason ; but it was the 
reason of a little child. The intervening 
years of youth and womanhood had been 
cancelled by the searing fire of madness. 

" Rosel ! Rosel ! where have you been, my 
Rosel ? Why has the fiend left you, and the 
curse been taken away, if it is too late ? 

The wretched woman s own brain 
seemed to be giving way under the pres 
sure of this tragedy. Her daughter lay 
still and placid in the mother s arms, who 
rocked her and crooned over her as if she 
had been an infant. 

" For God s sake," cried I, " let us get 
them both away if possible. We can carry 
the girl downstairs, and get shelter, and 
help for her at Falkenau." 

" Yes, come," said Lorenz, down whose 
rugged face the tears were streaming. "Let 
us lift Rosel on the mattress as she is." 

At this moment the girl suddenly 
reared herself into a sitting posture, and 
stared intently at one corner of the 
room. "Mother," she said, speaking more 
strongly and clearly than she had yet 
done, " Come with Rose!. Don t let us 
stay here, it s so cold and dark. Out 
there, there s a bright light oh, so bright ! 
and there s father ! Mother, take Rosel ! " 
She fell back into her mother s arms, dead. 
The blacksmith s men came and pulled 
Lorenz by the sleeve. "It s no use staying 
here," they said. " We can do no good, 
and shall lose our own lives for nothing. 
Don t you feel how the house shakes ? 
And there s the horn again! Alois is 
blowing to warn us." They turned and 
rushed down the stairs Avithout further 



parley. Lorenz and I endeavoured with 
all our force to drag away the Raben- 
wirthin from the dead body of her child. 
It was impossible. She lay face down 
wards on the mattress, with her arms 
tightly clasped about the body, and her 
head upon its breast. She would neither 
move nor speak, but opposed all her 
singular strength to our efforts to remove 
her. A great shout came up from the 
crowd without. The house was tottering. 
It was worse than useless to remain. Alone 
we could do nothing. Horrible as it 
seemed to leave the wretched woman 
:here to die, the instinct of self-preser 
vation hastened our steps away from that 
.oathsome scene of horror. When we 
reached the first floor, we heard shouts 
again from the crowd in the road. I ran 
into the room I had slept in and looked 
out of the window. " This way, this 
way," shouted the people. " The court 
yard at the back is flooded. Jump for 
your lives ! " 

I remembered the conduit which had 
served me to descend before. I called to 
Lorenz to follow me, and in a few seconds 
we were standing side by side in the road. 
" Run ! " cried Alois the watchman, from 
a distant knoll where he was standing. I 
hardly understood the direction, but 
Lorenz pulled me along with him at a 
headlong speed. " We must get clear of 
the ruins," he panted. Scarcely had he 
uttered the words before a horrible crack 
ing was heard. I stopped and looked 
back. Turbid, foam-crested waves were 
swirling round the house, and beating 
against it. The temporary dam of timber 
had been swept away like so many straws. 
The ground on which the house stood 
was being swallowed up by the devouring 
waters. Another minute, and the building 
reeled from roof to basement, toppled 
slowly to one side, and sank down as if it 
were engulfed by an earthquake. The 
moon shone brilliantly, and the voice of 
the idiot boy was heard chanting in shrill 
delight, as the roof -tree of the Raven inn 
was whirled past us in the raging flood. 
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i; I. T1IK RECTOR AND HIS WIFE. 

IK the hills of Stanbrook were not 
dwarfed by the vicinity of the Westmore 
land mountains, and its mere reduced to 
fairy proportions by the neighbourhood of 
the northern lakes, it would have a name for 
the picturesque, which at present it does 
not possess. You may have a very pretty 
property in land of your own, and one 
which would make you "a ground swell " 
in an open county, but if you happen to 
have a Beaufort or a Derby for neighbours, 
you are not greatly thought of; and as 
with people so with places. No one was 
ever invited by advertisement to take a 
return ticket to Stanbrook, at five shil 
lings less per head if applied for on the 
previous day ; no splendid picture, hathed 
in the dyes of sunset and magenta, ever 
portrayed that paradise at a railway station; 
nor was the British public ever invited by 
the genius loci (who generally keeps an 
inn) to "spend a happy day" there. Yet 
happy days were spent there for all that. 

With all respect for the purveyors of 

travelling for the million, perhaps our 

very happiest days are not those which we 

enjoy in companies of from fifty to five 

hundred. In boyhood, indeed, it may be 

so ; but in adolescence (or cvi-n Inter) two 

is the better number ; while, in mature age, 

it is well to wander over some fair scene 

alone, and think, with unbidden but not 

:iji|.v tears, of those who once shared 

i us its pleasures. Oh. ,1 pure 

upon the hill-top, and cool 

puro tiir up iM ; but 



when they breathe for us a gracious 
memory, they are airs no more of earth, 
but blow from heaven ! 

Ah, little house, still mine, but emptied 
of its pride ! Ah, quiet churchyard that 
enfolds it all, forbear to glass yourselves 
in these dewy eyes ; I turn from Death to 
Life, from Now to Then, and strive to draw 
a picture from the Past ! 

It is an autumn morning; the mists 
have left the bases of the hills, but shroud 
their summits ; above is the sea of vapour, 
save one broad peninsula of light that 
strikes upon a little garden, and decks its 
trees with drops of diamonds, and sows its 
lawn with pearls and rubies, and breaks 
upon the lake in flame. It tlames too upon 
the window of the breakfast parlour, so 
that Aunt Eleanor, seated at the urn, cries, 
" What a glare ! do draw the blind down, 
Harry." 

But cried Uncle Ralph: "Nay, never 
shut God s sunshine out in autumn. Lot 
me wheel your chair round; so, my dear. If 
you knew how light became you and your 
rings " (here he cast a glance at me, that 
twinkled with sly humour as brightly as 
the rings themselves), " you d have no 
shade except to cast your rivals into." 

"Yon are pleased to be faeetious this 
morning, Mr. Hastings," was my aunt s 
stiff reply; but she took his sjn-eeh in 
good part, notwithstanding. It was im 
possible to put Aunt Eleanor out by 
rdose of compliment. She was i 
upon threescore years and ten, and had 
. :i \c ry fine -voman in her dny, which, 
in her own opinion, was by no n.e n- &lt; 
yet. Her complexion was still that of a 
young girl ; her dark hair, which was 
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as that of most girls, and it was all her 
own. She was indebted neither to rhino 
ceros nor vegetable ivory for a single tooth. 
Her hands were a marvel for her age, 
so plump, and white, and small ; and if 
there were some nodosities about the 
knuckles, they served the better to keep 
her rings on. I doubt whether any woman 
had ever seen my Aunt Eleanor, without 
wondering who would have those rings 
when she came to die a reflection which 
never troubled the good lady herself in the 
least. Perhaps she had an idea they 
would be buried with her, and that she 
might make a figure with them in other 
spheres ; or, more probably, the subject 
was altogether foreign to her thoughts. 
She had had a life interest in forty thousand 
pounds so long, that I think it had moulded 
her character, and made her averse to 
speculations about the future. 

Do not let it be supposed, however, that 
Aunt Eleanor was irreligious. Far from 
it. Indeed, she would scarcely have mar 
ried a clergyman for Uncle Ralph was 
the rector of Stanbrook had that been 
the case. Moreover, although an essen 
tially worldly woman, she had many good 
qualities ; and, though so vain, plenty of 
wits. It was said, indeed but mostly by 
ladies (who, I venture to think, are not 
infallible judges on such a point) that she 
had more common sense in her little finger 
(the only one without the rings) than her 
husband had in his whole body. Omne ig- 
notum pro magnifico is no more invariably 
true than other proverbs ; and Uncle Ralph 
was a humorist. A more kindly, unde- 
signing creature than he never existed ; 
and the wonder was, how he had ever com 
mitted the prudence of marrying my aunt 
a lady ten years older than himself, it is true, 
but, in all other respects, so excellent a 
match. My own conviction is, that he had 
had but little voice in the matter. Up 
to nearly forty years of age, Eleanor Raby 
had been walking the wood, looking for 
a straight stick, when it suddenly struck 
her that she must not be so particular; 
and the Rev. Ralph Hastings happening 
to fall in her way, she had picked him up 
and appropriated him. He was wholly 
unsuspicious of her design, imagining her 
to be much too high on Fortune s ladder 
for the likes of him ; but, so soon as he 
was made to understand the necessity of 
the case, his good nature compelled him 
to succumb. He had but three thousand 
pounds of his own, and his so-called living, 
which brought him in two hundred a year, 



the half of which he paid back to the poor 
of the parish ; the rectory itself had been 
but a poor cottage, till, under my aunt s 
golden reign, it had blossomed into as 
bright " a bijou residence " as English sun 
e er shone on. She had spent more money 
on the house than would have built it ten 
times over ; the very room in which we 
sat had had a window "let in " over the 
fireplace, which the architect had pro 
nounced to be " an impossibility," and 
charged for it accordingly, when sur 
mounted ; and to sit with her small feet 
on the fender, watching the snow fall on 
the Fells, and reflecting that she had had 
her will in spite of that architect, was one 
of my aunt s winter pleasures. Her mother 
had been a Frenchwoman, and she ought 
to have been French herself by rights ; so 
tasteful and trim she was, so shallow and 
sparkling, so sentimentally tender, and so 
childishly selfish. There were only three 
persons in the world, beside herself, for 
whom she had any personal affection, I 
believe, at the time of which I write : 
first, her husband I have a doubt as to 
his being first, but I give him and her 
the benefit of it ; secondly, her Blenheim 
spaniel, Nelly, who was "a great in 
valid," as her mistress was wont to say, 
and pushed the wants and caprices of 
invalidism to extremity ; and, thirdly, 
though at a considerable interval, her 
nephew and biographer, myself. 

" Harry, boy, you don t eat," said my 
uncle ; " what is the matter ? " 

" Why need you ask, Mr. Hastings ? He 
has had but a trout and two eggs, and a 
little cold beef, it is true, at present ; but 
then, don t you remember that to-morrow 
he leaves us ? " 

" Pull down the blind," said my uncle, 
sententiously ; and this time I obeyed him 
at once. 

" There now," continued my aunt, 
patting my shoulder graciously, " I am 
no longer angry with anybody, and least of 
all with you, Harry. Let me have my 
own way, and I am always delighted. I 
very sorry you are going away. 



am 



If your uncle had not been so cruel, 
you might have remained here all your 
days at least, all my days and written 
poems to the sunsets. For my part, I 
would like you to be a poet, and nothing 
else. It is so ethereal ; now that is not at 
all the case with an attorney." 

" Very likely," remarked my uncle ; 
" but unless Harry is poet enough to 
live, as Eve Fleigon of Clere did, on 
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i the smell of 

flowers " 

" How delightful!" interposed my aunt. 

" In sumn ; but when 

it &lt; dahlia season I should not 

ha-. Well, Harry 1ms 

but his own 

;, it is necessary he should set to 
k." 

"1 lied my aunt. 

" He has had the e&lt;h; of a gentle 

man at the, university," continued the 
looking towards his wife, but in 
.veil aware, intending his 
ourse for my private behoof; "and I 
much regret thM h" did not get more out 
of it. You have heard of a man being a 
gentleman and a scholar; well, un 
happily, he did not become the latter. You 
have also heard of the alternative of being 
a gentleman or a fellow; he, unfor 
tunately, chose the former. Worse than 
all, ho has chosen to devote his time and 
talents to the composition of verse, for 
which he will never get a farthing a foot 
not alcaic, but linear measure." 

" Nay, he got two guineas for that 
charming valentine in the Illustrated Post 
bruary," interposed my aunt, good- 
naturedly. 

"Well, let us except the valentine; a 
man who can only make money by his 
profession on the 14th of February re 
minds one of the American gentleman, 
whose calling was to blacken glasses 
inst eclipse days. Harry Sheddon 
will never be the Laureate, nor oven pro 
cure bread and cheese by his muse. What 
profession would he choose then, was the 
question which I, as his guardian, was 
;id to put to him. He has answered, 
I will bo an attorney. I will bo articled 
to Mr. Mark Racburn, at Kirkdale. It is 
but ten miles away, so that I can run over 
to Stanbrook and see you and my aunt 
ry Saturday if you wish it. Of course 
we wish it. The arrangement is most 
welcome to me every way, and shows in 
the boy as much good feeling as good 
sen 

"And the &gt;urns these wrct 

who are depriving as of our Harry are 
coming to dinner to-day, are they not ? " 
inquired my aunt. 

" Certainly ; the coach has just stopped 
ati ie fish, no doubt." 

"Well, I suppose I must mako myself 
e to tli 

my dear, that is unnecessary. 
:i that trouble off your 



shoulders you have only to be your 
The Baeburns are not 
much in your way, it must be own 

"Ah, I know them," said my aunt, with 
a little shudder. "The r not so 1 

indeed, :. for marrying 

lie must have committed great crimes, 
however, to h:. 

"No, no, Mark is a good fellow," laughed 
my uncle; "you can t judge o! by 

marriages, else what an angel must I be 
to have been rewarded with such a prize 
as you, my dear. ITe is an excellent 
fellow, and as straight as a die ; my only 
fear is that he has not quite enough busi 
ness to teach Harry his trade. Mrs. 
Raeburn is a terrible woman, I allow, 
and sets one s teeth on edge to look at 
her. I wouldn t kiss her for a fifty-pound 
note." 

" Indeed, I hope not," said my aunt, 
with a toss of her head ; " and I hope 
Harry won t. One thing is certain, if he 
does, he will never get another kiss from 
his Aunt Eleanor." 

" Then I am quite sure he won t," 
remarked my uncle, with confidence. 
"Moreover, she would never give the fifty- 
pound note ; she is a thorough skinflint. 
You must give Harry some provisions to 
take away jams, and hams, and so forth, as 
you did when he was going to school, else 
I m certain he ll be starved. She starves 
her own son John ; no young fellow of his 
age could look so gaunt, and grim, and old, 
if he were not starved." 

"How can you think of going to live 
among such people, Harry r inquired 
my aunt, throwing up her jewelled hands. 
"It is dreadful even to think that they 
are coming to dinner." 

" Well, I rather like Mr. Raeburn, 
aunt," said I, cheerfully; "and John : 
clever fellow, and a most excellent mimic." 

"Mimic! who is there to mimic at Kirk- 
dale ? " asked my aunt, contemptuously. 

I felt very hot and uncomfortable ; for, 
the very last time I had met John R 
burn, he had personated my respected 
aunt, even to that very manner of her 
throwing up her head, with an accuracy 
that had drawn tears of laughter from me. 

"Oh, everybody about," said I, care 
lessly ; " his father and mother, for 
mce, and the new doctor, Mr. Wilde." 
.Vice, dutiful b&lt;\ observed my 

urn- , they are all coming to 

and M . d with them." 

imed my aunt; 
"who is Miss"! 
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"Why surely I told you about her," 
said my uncle, in some confusion ; " she 
is Mark Raeburn s ward, and, I believe, 
his cousin. When I took your invitation 
to the Briary 

" The Priory, Uncle Ralph," suggested I. 

" Yes, I know it is the Priory, but it 
ought to be the Briary, so I always call it 
so ; a wilderness of a place, like the 
garden of the sluggard, and everything 
sharp, and prickly, and disagreeable about 
it. Not," added he hastily, " but that 
Harry will find himself quite at home 
there, no doubt, in time." 

" But about this Miss Floyd," insisted 
my aunt ; " for this is the first time I ever 
heard of her from either of you." 

"Well, Harry ought to have told you, 
though I forgot it, since he knows all 
about her." 

" My dear uncle ! " remonstrated I. 

"Knows all about her!" repeated my 
aunt, " and has never told me a word ! " 

" This is quite a mistake, Aunt Eleanor," 
stammered I. "I have seen the young 
lady once or twice, it is true, but as to for 
getting that she was to come to dinner, I 
don t see what right Uncle Ralph has to 
shift the blame to my shoulders. When 
he took your note of invitation to Mrs. 
Raeburn, with an apology for your not 
calling in person, she was rather inclined 
to be offended drew herself up " 

" Quite unnecessary," interposed my 
aunt ; " she s always like a ranu-od." 

" Well, you see, you had never visited 
her, and perhaps it struck her that you 
would not have asked her to dinner if I 
had not been about to be articled to her 
husband." 

" Therein she showed her sagacity," was 
my aunt s quiet comment. 

"Well, at all events, that made her stiff 
as buckram, and she told Uncle Ralph that 
it would have given herself and Mr. Rae 
burn very great pleasure to dine at Stan- 
brook, but that his cousin Miss Floyd was 
residing with them " 

" No, no," interrupted my uncle, laugh 
ing, " you are spoiling the story. She 
said that they would be happy to come, 
but that there was her son John." 

" Then bring him, said I, we have 
plenty of room ; and, indeed, we had 
agreed, you know, to ask him." 

" Nay, but there isMissFloyd, said she." 

"Mercy on us!" cried my aunt, "I won 
der you did not invite a dozen of them." 

" Well, my dear, you see it was like the 
fable of the fox, and the goose, and the 



bushel of corn. She couldn t leave Miss 
Floyd alone the prettiest girl, by-the- 
by, I ve seen for many a day and she 
couldn t leave her Don Juan of a son at 
home you ll think him exceedingly like 
Don Juan to keep company with her, so 
that, having once mentioned the young 
fellow s name, I had to ask them all four. 
It s only once and away, you know, and it 
will make them civil to the lad here. Then, 
having business matters to settle with 
Raeburn, the whole affair escaped my re 
collection. Besides, I made sure, since 
Harry was present, that he would have 
told you all about it. Wei), Richard, 
what s the matter ? " 

" Oh, please sir, the fish! " exclaimed the 
man-servant, who had approached my 
aunt with a frightened look, as though 
about to make a confession of some 
calamity, and now gladly turned towards 
my uncle, " there has something happened 
to the salmon." 

" Something happened ? What do you 
mean, man ? Has it caught the small-pox ? 
Bring it in and let s look at it." 

" Not in here, I beg," observed my aunt. 
" Take it into the porch, Richard, and 
show it to your master. No, don t you 
move, Harry ; I want to have a word with 
yon." 

I would very gladly have accompanied 
my uncle, but of course there was no 
escaping this command. I kept my seat, 
therefore, and looked up at my aunt with 
an air of as innocent surprise as it was 
possible to assume in such an emergency. 

" So, nephew, you have embraced the 
profession of the law, have you, to please 
Mr. Hastings, and because, by doing so, 
you would be within reach of your dear 
uncle and aunt ? " 

" Those were some of the reasons, Aunt 
Eleanor." 

" They are all that I have heard men 
tioned that is, directly," observed the old 
lady, with meaning. " But it seems the 
law has other attractions for you ? " 

" Not many, that I am aware of," 
answered I, with a feeble laugh. 

" Don t giggle," wasmy aunt s reproving 
rejoinder. " That is a girl s trick, which I 
conclude you have caught from this young 
person already. You need not look so 
simple. How old are you, sir ? 

" I am just twenty-one." 

" Well, at twenty- one a man does not 
forget that the prettiest girl one has seen 
for many a day is coming to dinner; I 
doubt even whether your uncle did. You 
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bout hi 
do: ire, of \vhom you 

bamed." 

i am not ashamed of hei has 

lamed of," cried I, rising 
from tin- chair and speaking witli ii 
7iat .icnce. " Shi; is ;is ladylike :md 

d us she is beautiful." 
"Oh, Lud, it s us bad as that, is it, 
Harry r " cried inv :umt then bur.-t into 
nf her rare fits of mirth, that, sounded 
like the t inkling of sledge-bells. "\Vrll, 
well, it s very natural, and a great pity that 
such little dears can t marry and settle in 
a doll s house at once. Has she any money, 
child?" 

" I don t know," said I, with sullen 
sheepishness. 

Then the silver laughter rose again 
and full all about me like a fountain- 



Of course he doesn t know ! " cried she, 
admiringly. " It would have been out of 
all keeping had he made inquiries about so 
superfluous a matter. Ah, youth ! Ah, 
love ! Ah, me! " A look of inexpressible 
sadness the reflection, perhaps, of her 
own past, swept over her furrowed face. 
She laid a sparkling hand upon my 
shoulder, and in a voice in which the 
shrillness of old age was rendered musical 
by tenderness, said, " Leave all to me, 
Harry. If the girl is worthy of you, and 
I like her, you shall embrace your pro- 
ion." 

I took her hand to squeeze it was im 
possible, because of the rings and raised 
it to my lips. 

At tbat moment my uncle re-entered 
the room, with a purple face and a fish 
h.-^ket. He held his disengaged hand to 
his side, and appeared half suffocated 
with laiiLrhi 

Never," gasped he, "since the world 
was made never, at least, since the water 
was peopled has such a sight been seen 
as this. Look at it, Eleanor! " 

My aunt raised her double eye-glasses, 
and gazed into the basket with a super 
cilious air. "I see a large crab and a 
fish bone." 

" Yes, a very large crab a crab that 
weighs six pounds more than he did when 
he left town and the bone of a salmon. 
The erab has boned that salmon." 

What, eaten it on the way r " 

-Most certainly he has. It is magnifi- 
t ! What martyr doomed to execution 
ever shown such calmness, what hero 
such presence of mind ? " 



u Well, we hav 1 Still," 

ant with satisfaction, 

it is inside the crab. 

My ill r, 1 am shocked at 

you; that is the reflection of a political 

.oinist. Harry, put your hat on ; there 

te dog-cart at the door. 1 request 

you to drive this gentleman to Morecambe 

Bar, and put him carefully into the sea 

in somewhere in the sand, where he 

will be able to be quiet and digest at 

leisn 

"But, my dear uncle 
"Yes, 1 am sorry to trouble you, 
interrupted the rector, gravely, "but I 
couldn t trust him to Richard. He would 
"idy pretend to throw him in, ns Sir 
Bedivero pretended to throw the sword 
Excalibur, and sell him to somebody for 
half-a-crown. A crab like that is worth 
hia weight in gold, and shall never be 
eaten if I can help it." 

So I drove the crab to Morecambc that 
morning a good eight miles and re 
stored him to his native element. 



OTHELLO AND THE PLAYERS. 



IT is unfortunate that the published 
accounts of the llevels at Court, during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, have to 
be regarded with such painful suspicion, 
whenever they contain reference to the 
plays of Shakespeare. Something of magic 
in the poet s name has had the curious 
effect of crazing the antiquaries. In their 
zeal to discover facts, they have been 
incited to invent fictions concerning him ; 
so that we may not, however much in 
clined to credit it, place implicit reliance 
upon an entry in the accounts under date 
liiuo: "Hallamas Day being the First of 
November, A Play in the Bariketinge 
House, at Whitehall, called The Moor 
of Venis." Nor may absolute belief be 
extended to another record, a list of 
" Playes acted before the Kinge and 
Oueene, this present yeare of the Lord 
li &gt;:i !," which mentions a performance on 
the 8th December, at Hampton Court, of 
The .Moore of Venice." 

It seems to be generally agreed that the 
tragedy of Othello was first represented in. 
the year 1 &gt;".!, and that the chief character 
was originally sustained by lluhard Bur- 
badge, who seems, indeed, to have been the 
"creator," to employ the modern term, of 
all the great parts ia 8 I plays. 

A Funeral on his death, in I 1 
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makes express mention of his performance 
of Othello : 

But let rue not forget one chiefest part, 
Wherein, beyond the rest, he moved the heart ; 
The grieved Moor, made jealous by a slave, 
Who sent his wife to fill a timeless grave, 
Then slew himself upon the bloody bed. 
All these and many more are with him dead. 

The other Shakespearean characters 
undertaken by Burbadge, according to 
this Elegy, the authenticity of which has 
not been questioned, are Hamlet, Romeo, 
Henry the Fifth, Richard the Third, Mac 
beth, Brutus, Coriolanus, Shylock, Lear, 
and Pericles. It is plainly stated that the 
actor was of small stature, in that respect 
resembling his successors Garrick and 
Kean. There is a hint, too, that he was 
inclined to be corpulent. Shakespeare, it 
has been surmised, bore this fact in mind 
when, suiting Hamlet for performance by 
Mr. Burbadge, he described that prince 
as "fat and scant of breath." 

Concerning the representations of Othello 
prior to the Restoration, no further par 
ticulars can be adduced. That the tragedy 
was performed forthwith upon the , re 
opening of the theatres, is proved by an 
entry in Mr. Pepys s Diary, on the llth 
October, 1660: "Here, in the Park, we 
met with Mr. Salisbury, who took Mr. 
Creed and me to the Cockpit, to see the 
Moor of Venice, which was very well 
done. Burt acted the Moor, by the same 
token a very pretty lady that sat by me 
called out, to see Desdemona smothered." 
At a later date (20th August, 1666) Mr. 
Pepys has recorded his opinion of the 
play. " To Deptford, by water, reading 
Othello, Moor of Venice, which I have 
heretofore esteemed a mighty good play; 
but having so lately read The Adventures 
of Five Houres, it seems a mean thing." 
The gods had not made Mr. Pepys poetical. 

Two months after the performance 
witnessed by Mr. Pepys, in company with 
his friends, Mr. Salisbury and Mr. Creed, 
a memorable representation of Othello 
took place at the Vere-street Theatre, 
Clare Market. As historians of the stage 
have related, there then appeared, for the 
first time upon the English stage, an 
English actress. A certain Mr. Thomas 
Jordan provided for the occasion " a pro 
logue, to introduce the first woman that 
came to act on the stage in the tragedy 
called the Moor of Venice." Desdemona 
was the part she played. The actress, it 
would seem, was Mrs. Hughes. There 
can be little doubt that Emilia was also 



personated by a woman ; but, in regard to 
that matter, history is altogether silent. 

Burt was not an actor of the first 
class, probably ; at any rate, he even 
tually resigned the part of Othello to 
Hart, the Cassio of the cast of 1660, and 
from all accounts a performer of singular 
distinction. The next Othello of note was 
the great Mr. Betterton, who would seem 
to have first undertaken the part in 1683, 
and who certainly appeared as Othello in 
January, 1707, when lago was played by 
Verbruggen, Cassio by Booth, and Des 
demona by Mrs. Bracegirdle. Sandford, 
a famous personator of villains, seems 
also to have played lago to the Othello 
of Betterton. But for Steele s account 
in the Tatler, written upon the occasion 
of the interment of the actor s remains 
in Westminster Abbey, in 1710, we 
should know little of Betterton s Othello. 
" I have hardly a notion," Steele writes, 
" that any performer of antiquity could 
surpass the action of Mr. Betterton, in 
any of the occasions in which he has ap 
peared on our stage. The wonderful agony 
which he appeared in when he examined 
the circumstance of the handkerchief in 
Othello, the mixture of love that intruded 
upon his mind upon the innocent answers 
Desdemona makes, betrayed in his gesture 
such a variety and vicissitude of passions 
as would admonish a man to be afraid of 
his own heart, and perfectly convince him 
that it is to stab it, to admit that worst of 
daggers, jealousy. Whoever reads in his 
closet this admirable scene will find that 
he cannot, except he has as warm an 
imagination as Shakespeare himself, find 
any but dry, incoherent, and broken sen 
tences ; but a reader that has seen Better- 
ton act it observes there could not be a 
word added ; that longer speeches had been 
unnatural, nay, impossible, in Othello s 
circumstances. The charming passage in 
the same tragedy, where he tells the manner 
of winning of his mistress, was urged with 
so moving and graceful an energy that, 
while I walked in the cloisters, I thought 
of him with the same concern as if I 
waited for the remains of a person who 
had in real life done all that I had seen 
him represent." Upon the death of Bet 
terton the part of Othello was inherited 
by Wilks, who had, indeed, already as 
sumed the character upon the Irish stage 
so far back as 1689. The great success 
Wilks had obtained as a comedian, how 
ever, interfered with his appearances in 
tragedy. As Steele notes in the Tatler, 
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&gt; is a fault in tlu- audience which 

much ; 

th:r ves the 

actor in some part 
ticularly liked him, and not attending to 

rt he is at 1. io perfi 

Tli.. vT Wilks, who is the stri&lt; 

follower of nature, is acting, the vu: 

ctators turn their thoughts upon Sir 
Wildair." It is hinted, however, 

it Wilks was apt to imitate Betterton 
overmuch. Upun a notification to the 
Tatler that the actor was about to aet 
Hamlet, Steele requested of him "that he 
would wholly forget Mr. I m; for that 

Sailed in no part of Othello but when 
he had him in vii Wilks first played 

Othello in June, 1710, on the occasion of 
the benefit of Colley Gibber, who took the 
part of lago. " I shall steal incognito to 
see it," writes the Tatler, "out of curiosity 
to observe how Wilks and Gibber touch 
those places where Betterton and Sand- 
ford BO very highly excelled." Gibber 
accounted Wilks s Othello a failure. Of 
Gibber s lago, Tom Davies wrote, "He 
acted in a style so drawling and hypo 
critical, and wore the mask of honesty so 
loosely, that Othello, who is not drawn a 
fool, must have seen the villain through 
his thin disguises. The truth is that 
Gibber was endured in this and other 
tragic parts on account of his general 
merit in comedy. The public," Davies 
continued, " had not seen a proper outline 
of lago till Charles Macklin exhibited a 
faithful picture of this arch villain in 
1714 in the Hay market Theatre, when 
Foote was his Othello." To Mackliu, in 
deed, Davies attributes " the many ad 
mirable strokes of passion with which 
Barry surprised us in Othello." Still, 
he would not have this understood to 
mean any degradation of that great actor s 
abilities ; " for if Barry had not possessed 
a s_oul capable of receiving the instructions 
of so great a master, he would not have SO 
pathetically affected an audience." And 
much of Macklin s knowledge of his art 
id ascribed in turn " to the lessons he 

ued from Mr. Chetwood, prompter of 
Drury-laue Theatre." 

The next great Othello was Barton 
Booth, who, like Wilks, acquired fame in 

and, before presenting himself on the 
h first played Othello 

at Drury-lane in 171^. It was his master 
piece, Xo doubt his appear 
ance in the Cato of Addisoii did more to 
secure hia professional advancement ; " but 



in Othello I may safely aver that Booth 
showed himself twice the actor that he 
could in Cato. And yet his merit in acting 
not be diminished by om- 

011." He was of middle stature five 
feet eight ; robust of form, but without 
clumsiness. " His air and deportmei, 
naturally graceful ; he had a searching eye 
and a manly sweetness in his counte 
nance; his voice was completely harmo 
nious, from the softness of the flute to the 
extent of the trumpet ; his attitudes were 
all picturesque ; he was noble in his 
designs and happy in his execution." 
Moreover, Mr. Booth was a scholar as a 
boy at Westminster he had won the favour 
able notice of the great Dr. Busby himself 
he was a sculptor and a painter, and pos 
sessed a pretty taste in poetry, as certain 
of his verses still extant demonstrate very 
sufficiently. 

Wilks was jealous of Booth, envying 
him the full strong voice with which he 
was wont " to grace his periods ; " although 
Booth was wont to declare that " if his ear 
had been equal to it, Wilks had voice 
enough to have shown himself a much 
better tragedian." According to Gibber, 
however, the two actors were of " so mixed 
a merit," that even in tragedy the supe 
riority was not always on the same side. 
It seems that " in sorrow, tenderness, or 
resignation " Wilks had the advantage ; 
while " in the more turbulent emotions of 
the heart " Booth left all competitors 
behind him. Both were clearly inferior to 
Betterton, and both were candid enough 
to admit as much. " I remember," said 
Booth, " that when I acted the Ghost to 
Betterton s Hamlet, instead of my awing 
him, he terrified me. But there was a 
divinity hung round that man ! " Wilks, 
with modest grace, observed, " Mr. Better- 
ton and Mr. Booth could always act as 
they pleased ; but, for my part, I must do 
as well as I can." Gibber, admitting the 
great favour awarded to the Hamlet of 
\Vilks, owns that "the half of what he 
spoke was as painful to my ear as every 
line that came from Betterton was charm 
ing;" and continues, "If I should add 
that Booth, too, was behind Betterton in 
Othello, it would bo saying no more than 
Booth himself had judgment and candour 
enough to know and confess. And if both 
he and Wilks are allowed in the above- 
mentioned characters a second \ &gt; so 
great a master as Betterton, it will be a 
rank of praise that t B since 
my time might have been proud of." 
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Macklin, while professing the warmest 
admiration of Booth, yet admitted a pre 
ference for the Othello of Barry. 

James Quin. undertook the part at the 
Lincoln s Inn Fields Theatre in 1722 ; but 
as an actor of tragedy, Quin would seem, 
to have presented many deficiencies, not 
withstanding the fame and popularity he 
enjoyed. A contemporary critic describes 
his aspect in the part as very unlikely to 
engage the regard of Desdemona. " His 
declaration was as heavy as his person, 
his tones monotonous, his passions bellow 
ing, his emphasis affected, and his under- 
strokes growling." The critic further 
records having once seen Qain perform 
Othello "in a large powdered major wig, 
which, with the black face, made such a mag 
pie appearance of his head as tended greatly 
to laughter. One stroke, however, was not 
amiss : his coming on in white gloves, by 
pulling off which the black hands became 
more realised." Tom Davies, while more 
favourable generally to Quin s tragic as 
sumptions, yet confesses that he could 
neither express the tender nor the violent 
emotions of the heart, and that his action 
was generally forced or languid, and his 
movement ponderous and sluggish. Quin, 
however, maintained his hold upon the 
leading characters in the tragic repertory, 
even in opposition to such actors as Barry 
and Garrick. 

Foote, making his first appearance upon 
the stage, and conceiving himself to be 
rather a tragedian than a comic actor, 
played Othello at the Haymarket in 1744, 
the bills of the night announcing that 
" the character of Othello will be new 
dressed, after the custom of his country." 
Garrick first undertook the part a year 
later, and followed the fashion of dress 
which Foote had introduced. The assump 
tion of Eastern robes was so far unfor 
tunate, however, that it brought about 
Quin s well-known comparison of the 
actor with the turbaned Pompeys of 
fashionable tea-tables. It would have 
been more prudent, perhaps, to have 
adopted some such dress as Quin had 
always worn, and as Barry was subse 
quently to wear in the part a regimental 
suit, of King George the Second s body 
guard, with a flowing Ramilies periwig. 
As Othello, Garrick is said to have failed : 
he seems to have played the part on three 
occasions only. In the first instance, he 
had only Quin to contend against. Quin 
was already something of a veteran he 
was to retire altogether from the stage in 



a few years; and Garrick had wrested 
from him almost everj other tragic part 
of any importance. Surely his Obhello 
must have been preferable to Quin s. It 
is true that he was of small stature ; so 
had been, in the past, Burbadge, the first 
Othello ; so was to be, in the future, 
Edmund Kean, the most famous of all the 
Othellos. Garrick played Othello for the 
last time in June, 1746; in the following 
October, Barry undertook the character. 
Garrick did not venture to contest his 
possession of it. 

Barry s success was very great ; it can 
hardly be doubted, indeed, that he was an 
actor of the first class. Yet he encountered 
severe critical opposition. Churchill, in 
the "Rosciad," derided him bitterly ; and 
he was surnamed "the elegant automaton." 
He was very handsome; though, judging 
from his portraits, his face was rather 
expressionless ; of noble figure, above the 
average height; gifted with a voice of 
peculiar and silvery sweetness, if weak in 
its middle tones. As Othello, Garrick in 
troduced the scene of epilepsy, because, as 
Macklin alleged, he knew Quin was too large 
and corpulent to venture upon a sudden 
fall. In like manner he fell asleep, and 
was borne from the stage in King Lear, 
" because he knew that Barry, on account 
of his size, could not be carried off the 
stage with the same ease that he could." 
The critic cited above, who dealt so 
severely with the Othello of Quin, has 
nothing but praise for the Othello of 
Barry. " He happily exhibited the hero, 
the lover, and the distracted husband ; he 
rose through all the passions to the utmost 
extent of critical imagination, yet still 
appeared to leave an unexhausted fund 
of expression behind. His rage and tender 
ness were equally interesting. . . . His 
figure was a good apology for Desdemona s 
attachment .... and the harmony of his 
voice to tell such a tale as he describes 
must have raised favourable prejudice in 
anyone who had an ear or heart to feel." 
In 1749, the occasion being Barry s benefit, 
his Othello received the support of the 
lago of Garrick. There was no new 
Othello of any eminence until John 
Kemble first essayed the character, at 
Drury-lane, in 1785, to the Desdemona of 
Mrs. Siddons. 

The more critical accounts of Kemble 
deal chiefly with his acting during his 
later days, when his powers had under 
gone very serious decline. Hazlitt s 
essays are confined to the last two years 
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of Kemble s p- for, rind con 

tain no mention of his Othello. Boaden, 

liis biographer vat her vaguely of his 

ormaaoe In 1/85: "Mr. kemhle was 
thought fco have taken stronger hold than 
loor, anil m very 

highly wrought indeed in the awful rnmi- 
iii of tlu? chamber scene. . . . With 
out looking away from the page of 
Shakespeare to inquire \vh:vt might he 
properties of the African, Mr. 
Kern!)! illo WHS a high poetical im 

personation, and from his first entrance to 
his lust, ho wrapped that great and ardent 
hein&lt;_c in a mantle of mysterious solemnity 
awfully predictive of his t Macready 

has left in Ins Mem.iir.s a curious account 
of Kemble s ( )thello during his leave-taking 
of the Dublin phr. the year 

before he finally withdrew from the stage. 
" The Timjestic tiLrnrc of John Kemble, in 
Mo, &gt;ri.-h costume, with a slow and stately 
step advanced from the side wing. A 
more august presence could scarcely be 
imagined. His darkened complexion de 
tracted but little from the stern beauty of 
his commanding featuVs, and the enfold 
ing drapery of his Moorish mantle hung 
gracefully on his erect and noble form. 
The silent picture he presented compelled 
admiration. ... I must suppose he was 
out of humour, for, to my exceeding 
regret, he literally walked through the 
play. My intention was ri vetted upon 
him through the night in hope of some 

rt of energy, some burst of passion, 
lighting up the dreary dulness of his cold 
recitation; but all was one gloomy, un 
broken level actually not better than a 
school repetition. In the line, Not a jot ! 
not a jot ! there was a tearful tremor 
upon his voice that had pathos in it; with 
that one exception not a single j 
was uttered that exerted the audience 
to .sympathy, or that gave evidence of 
artistic power. His voice was mono 
tonously husky, and every word 

. ueiated with laboured distinctness. 
His readings were faultless ; but there 

&lt; no spark of feeling that could enable 
us to get a glimpse of the const 
loving, noble nature of Othello. . . . The 
play went through without one round of 
applause .... The curtain fell in silence, 

1 1 left the theatre with the conviction 
that. 1 had not yet P able." 

No doubt y iy saw Kemble s 

Othello at its worst ; but its best could 

POelj have been very good. The cha 
racter did not lie well within the scope 



of Kemble s art. His method of acting 
was indeed opposed to any satisfactory 
portrayal of Othello. As Mr-. Siddons 
&gt;aid of him, " My brother .John, in his 
most impetuous bursts, is always careful 
to avoid any are of his dress 

or deportment; but in the whirlwind 
of passion I los-: all thought of such 
matt Under such &lt; tances 

Kembi " s " bu could hardly have 

u d very impetuous. Yet unquestion 
ably his acting had its grand momci 

ast in the heroic mould, his 
tgnlarlv handsome, and his bear 
ing was most majestic, if, as age oppressed 
him, his limbs lost suppleness, and his 
movements became somewhat stiff. But 
he had disadvantages to contend with in 
the hoarse and untnnable quality of his 
voice, "and in a constitutional asthma that 
necessitated a prolonged and laborious 
indraught of his breath, and obliged him, 
for the sake of distinctness, to adopt an 
elaborate mode of utterance, enunciating 
every letter in every word." He impressed 
his audience greatly ; but he could rarely 
have carried them away. " In the torrent 
and tempef-t of passion he had not the 
uined power of Talma or Kean," or, 
we may now add, of Macready himself, 
whose words we have been quot ; 

It was said of Kean s acting that it was 
like reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning. Shylock, Othello, and Richard 
were his most famous Shakspearcan cha 
racters ; and of these perhaps his Othello 
was the most admired. Mr. Kean was 
"terribly in earnest," as John Kemble 
happily observed. Hazlitt, in 1816, ac 
counted Kean s Othello " the highest effort 
of genius on the stage." His acting during 
the latter part of the third act Hazlitt de 
scribes as " a masterpiece of profound 
pathos and exquisite conception, and its 
ton the house was electrical." Never 
theless, Hnzlitt does not hesitate to point 
out blemishes in the performance. Kean 
lacked not only stature, but stateliness ; 
he was too much of the gipsy, too little 
of the Moor. And there was excess of 
vehemence. "Mr. Kean is in general all 
-ion, all energy, all relentless will. He 
wants imagination, that faculty which con 
templates events and broods over feelings 
with a certain calm;. id grandeur; 

his feelings almost always hurry on to 
action, and hardly ever repose upon them 
selves. He is too often in the highest key 
of passion, too uniformly on the verge of 
ivagance, too constantly on the r. 
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This does very well in certain characters, 
as Zanga or Bajazet, where there is merely 
a physical passion, a boiling of the blood 
to be expressed ; but it is not so in the 
lofty-minded and generous Moor." It 
was as Othello that Kean appeared upon 
the stage for the last time on the 25th 
March, 1833. He was led from the stage, 
in a dying state, before the completion of 
the third act of the tragedy. He was only 
forty-six. He had made very cruel and 
wanton havoc of as noble gifts as ever actor 
was endowed with. Subsequent Othellos 
of note have been Macready, Kean the 
younger, Gr. V. Brooke, the French actor, 
M. Fechter ; and last, but by no means 
least, in a translation of the play, the 
great Italian tragedian, Signor Salvini. 

The early Othellos were, no doubt, coal 
black; the later Moors have preferred 
to be merely tawny. M. Fechter was, 
perhaps, the most pallid of Othellos ; his 
complexion suggested the application of 
walnut-juice, but not to any seriously 
unbecoming extent. He was very pictur 
esque in his Oriental robes, wearing them 
with pleasant ease and grace ; but about 
his bearing there was less of Moorish 
stateliness than of French politeness. Of 
Macready s first appearance in the part, in 
1816, Hazlitt wrote: "Mr. Macready is 
tall enough for the part, and the looseness 
of his figure is rather in character with 
the flexibility of the South ; but there are 
no sweeping outlines, no massy move 
ments in his action." Of old there had, 
no doubt, been somewhat ostentatious 
murdering of Desdemona, and Mr. Pepys s 
" pretty lady " had some reason to call out 
at the smothering. Our early theatre, 
knowing or caring nothing about Horatian 
maxims to the contrary, delighted in 
scenes of bloodshed and exhibitions of 
criminal violence. Gradually, however, 
there had been some amendment in this 
matter. When Macready, in 1828, played 
Othello, in Paris, he was much applauded 
by the French critics, in that he had with 
drawn the actual murder of Desdemona 
from the presence of the audience. It was 
supposed to take place behind curtains, 
dividing the alcove which contained the 
bed from the front portion of the stage. 
M. Fechter, however, who had served a 
long apprenticeship to melodrama, treated 
his spectators to a completer representa 
tion of Desdemona s death. The bed now 
became a prominent object ; no longer 
half hidden in an alcove, it became a 
pompous structure, raised on a dais, with 



several steps, and occupying a large 
portion of the stage; "so that it looked," 
as a critic wrote, " portentous as a cata 
falque, prepared for a great funeral pomp." 
The Moor chased his victim hither and 
thither about the room, waving his 
scimitar above his head, until, dragging 
her at last violently to the bed, he 
piled the pillows above her, kneeling upon 
them to make sure of her suffocation. 
The Shakespearean stage direction " he 
smothers her" was certainly fulfilled in 
the most uncompromising way. Further, 
M. Fechter concluded the play by making 
believe to strike lago at the words of the 
final speech " and smote him thus " but 
suddenly, as though moved by second 
thoughts, stabbing, not lago, but himself. 
M. Fechter s . success in Othello was in 
complete ; his new reading of the poet did 
not satisfy. He had forgotten that " terror 
affects the mind, horror the stomach." 
However, as we have seen lately, a dis 
position prevails to represent certain of 
the incidents of the play s catastrophe 
after a more vivid and violent manner 
than was approved of a generation ago. 

Othello has not suffered, as have so 
many of the other plays, at the hands of 
the adapters. Acting editions have been 
from time to time prepared, and for the 
convenience of the performers and the 
audience, there have been transpositions 
of the scenes and abridgment of the 
speeches and dialogue ; but the text has not 
been seriously tampered with. Interiors 
of the castle have been usually substituted 
for the exterior prescribed by the poet ; 
and there has been suppression of such 
parts as Bianca, the Clown, and the 
Musicians. By way of increasing the 
sympathy of the audience for Othello, and 
fortifying his reasons for jealousy, M. 
Fechter restored Bianca to the play ; but 
she, unwisely, appeared in the scene repre 
senting the room in the castle occupied 
by Othello and Desdemona, where it is 
clear so unworthy a person as Bianca 
could not, under any pretext, have pre 
sented herself. The version of the play 
in which Signor Salvini appears closely 
resembles M. Fechter s edition, save that 
Bianca is suppressed, while the dialogue 
between Emilia and Desdemona just prior 
to the murder is restored. 

It must not be supposed, that any special 
regardfor the poet s intentions saved Othello 
from molestation at the hands of the play 
wrights. A Short View of Tragedy, its 
original Excellence and Corruption, with 
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some * on 

ot\ rs for 

by oil 

I in 1 

hi! jituous feeling 

ent ;e poet at that date. .Mr. 

Kyrm r was enamoured of classical 
ample, and found gr rtion iu thu 

severity of form lately adopted by the 
dm ( f France; notably in re., 

to Addition of a chorus to their 

tragedies, that a very hopeful 

sign. Naturally he found much to con 
demn iu Shakespeare ; and he did not 
hesitate to express his opinion. He held 
tine ;id altered the story 

from the original of Giraldi Cinthio in 
several particulars, and always for the 
worse. The moral he derides, as simply a 
warning to wives to take better care of 
their linen ; and to husbands, that before 
their jealousy be tragical, the proofs may 
be mathematical. He proceeds : " Shake 
speare in this play calls them the super- 
subtle Venetians. Yet examine through 
out this tragedy, there is nothing in the 
noble Desdemona that is not below any 
country chambermaid with us. And the 
account he gives of their noblemen and 
senate can only be calculated for the lati 
tude of Gotham. The character of that 
state is to employ strangers in their wars. 
But shall a poet thence fancy that they 
will set a negro to be their general, or 
tru or to defend them against the 

Turk ? With us a Blackamoor might 
rise to be a trumpeter ; but Shakespeare 
would not have him less than a lieutenant- 
general. With us a Moor might marry 
some little drab or small-coal wench ; 
Shakespeare would provide him the 
daughter and heir of some great lord or 
privy counsellor. ... So much ado, so 
much stress, so much passion and repeti 
tion about an handkerchief! Why was 
not this called the Tragedy of the Hand 
kerchief," he demands. There is much 
more criticism to the same effect. The 
catastrophe ho finds to be "nothing but 
blood and butchery, described in the .style 
of the last speeches and confessions of the 
persons executed at Tyburn." He con 
cludes : " There is in this play some bur- 
,ue, some humour, and ramble of comic 
, some show and some mimicry to 
divert tin itors ; but the tragical 

inly none other than a brutal 
ithout salt or savour." 
;ireclly, if had his 

commentators, he has had his critics too. 



Ti: 

A B( aargin of the waves, 

i flag and ready cordage lies, 



across t 
snowy ^ 
Will bejir her iu 1. 

i J living thing upuu the seoa. 

Another, when- u .&gt;wed foam, 

&lt;- the in- :use, their goal attained, 

With bulwarks stove just as she staggered home, 
And canvas turn, and timbers rent and - 

. shattered from the perils she haa passed, 

ill her innate strength .-o there ; 

ircd, renewed, once more she ll meet the blast, 
Prompt her brave part through storm and strife to 
bear. 

But oh, the third ! hauled where the sea-pinka grow, 
Ami the dry rushes shiver in the sand ; 

re the salt spray, when fierce north-casters blow, 
Whirls in wild embassy across the land ; 
Whore sun-burnt babies roll upon the turf, 
And climb about her, rots the poor old boat, 

r again to breast the snowy surf, 
Or spread her broad brown wings and dart afloat. 

Oh, daring youth, all eager for the launch, 

Who sees the sea so calm, the wind so sweet ; 

Oh, manhood, tossed and torn, yet true and staunch, 

y, with fresh-healed wounds, new wars to meet ; 
For both, for both, the years are flying fast, 
To the hushed rest of age all footsteps tend. 

joy from sunshine, wisdom from the blast, 
And so, in trust and patience, wait the end ! 



BY GREEN COVE SPRING. 

"HAVE you been waiting long, Phoebe, 
darling ? I " 

The young man s speech, as he came 
hurrying up, was suddenly checked, as he 
gained a nearer view of the beautiful face 
of her to whom he spoke. For a moment 
that fair face had looked doubly fair as it 
brightened, unconsciously, at the first 
meeting with him for whom its owner 
had been long watching from among the 
water-oaks, the dwarf palms, and the 
silver pines, that grew so thickly at that 
spot, as to confer upon the wooded dell 
almost the aspect of some huge cavern 
hollowed in a mass of multi-coloured 
rock. Since first the sinking sun began 
to gild the crests of the tall gum trees 
and clumps of ilex on the distant hill, 
the girl had watched and waited, and now 
the sky was suffused with rich tints flung 
abroad in gorgeous confusion, and the white 
mists were beginning to rise ghost-like from 
swamp and canebrake. 

" Phoebe Miss Lynn Nothing, I hope, 
has happened nothing wrong ?" said the 
-comer,as he noted that the brief flush 
of gladness on the face of her whom 
had come to meet had been succeeded 
a look that he had !&gt;cfore seen th 

sad, solemn, and all but stern. 
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" Wrong has been done, Morris Gre- 
sliam," she answered, steadily ; " and that 
is why J. am here to-day, that the wrong 
may be righted. Not to me no wrong 
to me," she made haste to add, as she saw 
the darkening of the young man s brow, 
" but to her to whom your troth was 
plighted before ever you and I met. For 
Nellie s sake, Mr. Gresham, all must be 
over between us from this hour." 

" You are jesting with me, Phoebe," 
said he, half angry, half incredulous ; 
" why, it was but yesterday " 

" Let the dead past bury its dead," in 
terrupted the girl, resolutely. " Since 
then I have spent a sleepless night in 
wrestling with my own heart, and I see 
but too clearly that I must pluck out of 
it, at any cost, the love that I should 
never have allowed to harbour there. We 
were doing wrong, both of us, dear 
Morris, and must henceforth have done 
with stolen meetings and a courtship that 
is a treason to her to whom by every tie 
of honour and faith you belong." 

" Still harping on my poor little cousin 
Nellie ! " rejoined Morris, bitterly, as he 
struck his heel into the soft turf, enamelled 
with wild flowers. 

" On your betrothed bride; on her whom 
you are pledged to marry," replied Phoebe ; 
" on the sweetest nature and the purest 
heart that I have ever known. Yes, it is 
of her that I think, and for her that I urge 
upon you what true manliness exacts that 
you should hold to your engagement." 

The last words had been bravely said, 
but the speaker s pale cheek and trembling 
lip betrayed how painful it was to say 
them. These tokens of emotion were un 
seen, however, by Morris, who paced to and 
fro for some instants, and then halted, say 
ing, in a deep, hoarse voice : 

"I envy you, Miss Lynn. I envy the 
cool composure with which you English 
damsels can cast a man off, with as little 
apparent scruple as though you were 
tossing from you a soiled glove, or a 
faded flower. Your caprice is, it seems, 
to dismiss the admirer who no longer suits 
your fickle fancy, and at the same time 
to read me a lecture as to what I owe to 
Nellie Carthew." 

He was unjust, and knew himself to be un 
just in speaking thus, but Miss Lynn was by 
far too noble to be provoked by his words. 

"It has cost me, Heaven knows, very 
dearly to speak as I have done ; " such was 
lier quiet rejoinder. " I am giving up all 
the sunshine out of a life that has hitherto 



been grey, dreary, and dull enough, until 
your love gilded it ; but all that must be 
over now. It has been a sweet dream, 
but I should be very base were I to prefer 
my own selfish enjoyment to the sacrifice 
which conscience demands." 

Then she went on to remind him how 
long and intimately she had known Nellie, 
her former schoolfellow, and how good 
and gracious his cousin was. 

" You have her whole heart," she said, 
and there was a pathos in the very fact of 
her pleading thus for her rival, that Morris 
could not help feeling. "I do verily be 
lieve that the breaking off of this betrothal 
would kill poor Nellie, and give much pain, 
too, to Mrs. Gresham. Your mother looks 
forward so hopefully to this union ! " 

" Yes, she looks forward to it," said the 
young man, tossing back the dark hair 
from his forehead, " because Nellie is an 
heiress, and because my uncle wished it. 
If it were not for the property " 

" Remember, it is not dear Nellie s fault 
if she has a fortune to bring to her hus 
band!" exclaimed the girl, smiling. "She 
will be to you a good and tender wife, and 
you ll never live to repent that you kept 
faith with her. As for you and I, Morris, 
we are to be friends always friends, but 
nothing more. Come, your hand upon the 
bargain ! " 

She held out her hand, and he took it, 
and without immediately speaking in 
answer, stood listlessly gazing down into 
the dell, still holding her hand in his. 

The spot on which the two stood was a 
notable one. Three sides of the little glen 
were closed in by the dense growth of 
trees and shrubs, matted together by the 
tendrils of the wild vine, while the grace 
ful Spanish moss trailed in picturesque 
profusion from branch and stem. But 
the fourth side was open, and thence a 
survey could be had of what seemed a 
natural basin, scooped out of the earth 
below, and carpeted with the smoothest 
turf, in the midst of which, nearly hidden 
by flowering bushes, was a rocky cleft, 
the blackness of which the eye could not 
pierce. 

"True, true," said Morris, thoughtfully. 
"You are wiser and better than I am, 
Phoebe. Poor little cousin ! I m not in love 
with her, but I should not like to inflict 
a wound upon that gentle, trustful little 
creature. Yes, we have been designed 
for one another from our cradles almost, 
and I suppose I am bound to keep my 
word. Luckily, Nellie s artless nature has 
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pre from seeing the real 

of my feelings. She no Tin-iv ima:/ 
me tched ier, 1 h-m she con- 

i yonder dried up spring, which 

its name to the &lt; . should 

ir forth its Hood to bo an af 
fluent of tin- St. John s Hiver, as of old. 

" \Vas it ever so ? " asked Miss Lynn, 
with a languid curiosity, glancing down at 
the cleft among tin- rocks below. 

"It ;s old histories of the colony 

relate," answered .Morris, half carelessly. 
"The hollow way in which we stand was 
doubtless once a channel whence the pent- 
up waters rushed forth into the light of 
day. These subterranean streams, which 
suddenly leap forth from theirdark caverns, 
reckoned among the chief wonders of 
Florida State. That at Chipola is bigger 

1 more famous than ever was Green 
Cove, which has been extinct since the 
early days of the settlement. But enough 
of this. We are to try to forget." 
There was something of a sob in the 
young man s deep musical voice, as he 
slowly uttered these last words. 

And then came a silence that 1 
long. The sun had set with the sudden 
plunge with which, in those latitudes, he 
dives below the western horizon, and the 
mists rose thickly, and the bats whirled 
around on their leathern wings, while the 
harsh croak of the frogs in the swamp 
beyond blended with the shrill cry of the 
goatsucker among the boughs. 

"It is getting late, and I must go, or I 
shall be missed at home," said Miss Lynn, 
after a while ; and again she extended her 
hand, which Morris had released, in sign 
of adieu. He passed his arm around her 
waist, and drew her to him, and stood, 
looking down upon her fair face upturned 
towards his. The moon was beginning to 
peep forth, from between the scattered 
clumps of evergreen oak, and her light 
fell on those two lovers, who were to be 
lovers no more. A handsome, well-matched 
pair they looked, for Morris was a well- 
grown manly young fellow, and it was 
pretty to see with what a lingering fond- 

I she clung to him as they exchanged a 
whispered words, half of unavailing 

ret for the ending of their day-dream, 
half of mutual encouragement to be stead 
fast in the path of duty. 

" Good-bye, my darling ! " murmured 
Phoobe, as Morris stooped to kiss her tear- 
!-t ti: , and so they parted. 

M rris Gresham walked slowly towards 

mother s house, situated on the out 



skirts of a straggling township which the 
earl ! Villa 

Heal, but which, under American rule, 
was known as Tyler City. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynn, I hoobe s parents, lived a mile or 
re from the town, at wha 1 now 

styled Lynn s Clearing, a small estate, or 
rather farm, which the English immigrant 
had purchased years ago, and the cultiva 
tion of which afforded a maintenance, but 
little or nothing more, to himself and his 
family. Morris s father, once a wealthy 
merchant, had sustained a serious reverse 
of fortune before he died ; and, on this 
account, his widowed mother was doubly 
anxious that he should fulfil the engage 
ment entered into in early youth by 
himself and Miss Carthew, his cousin. 
That Miss Carthew was an heiress has 
ady been told. It had been the wish 
of the relatives on both sides that these 
two young people should marry; and it 
seemed as though the time for the wedding 
had now arrived, when Morris, returning 
home on the completion of his legal studies 
in Philadelphia, for the first time encoun 
tered Phoebe Lynn, and felt that to know 
her was to love her. Then had come a 
brief, delicious period of stolen happiness, 
of hopes and fears, and all the r&lt; 
coloured visions that the great magician 
Love can cause to pass before the dazzled 
eyes of mortals. No one suspected that any 
attachment had sprung up between young 
Mr. Gresham, and the beautiful English 
girl. The fact of Morris s engagement to 
his cousin was too well known to allow 
the friends of the family to regard him as 
one whose affections were disposable, while 
Nellie was herself little given to misgivings. 
Then came a rude awakening. Some 
chance word of Nellie s had given the 
alarm to the sensitive conscience of her 
former schoolfellow, and, by revealing 
how much the former looked upon Morris 
as her very own, had caused the English 
girl, after a struggle, to decide on giving 
up what to her was dearer than anything 
on earth the love of the only man whom 
she had ever deemed worth caring for. 
She had taken blame to herself, in that 
she hud ever permitted the affianced of 
Nellie Carthew to address his vows to her, 

im-hf Lynn, and, as a kind of expiation, 
had undertaken to persuade the yoi; 
man to be true to her innocent rival, :. 
had performed the task well and nobly. 
Morris went home from that last sad tryst 
firmly resolved to do his best to make 
poor trustful Nellie happy. But when he 
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found himself once more in presence of 
his mother and of his betrothed, he could 
hardly be blamed if his truant thoughts 
reverted, more often than would have been 
approved of by either, to the queenly 
image of her who had bidden him think 
of her no more, save as a friend. His 
cousin was a fragile little creature, who, 
although now one-and-twenty, looked still 
almost a child. Phoebe, although in reality 
the younger by a year, looked the elder of 
the two a tall and graceful girl, in all 
the glow of her rich beauty. Nellie had 
a pleasant face, rather than any claim 
to actual prettiness. That Phoebe was 
more than pretty, was an acknowledged 
fact. There was something peculiarly 
winning, too, in her very manner so fear 
less, and yet so womanly, that seemed 
the index to a brave and generous spirit. 
But he must give her up. Soon, very 
soon, it would be a sin to think of her. 
For now his mother began, with the fond 
persistence of mothers who seek to pro 
mote the happiness of their children, to 
press for the completion of the engage 
ment between Morris and his cousin. And 
as the young man saw the timid joy, the 
perfect confidence, that shone in Nellie s 
eyes as she listened to this talk of Mrs. 
Gresham s, and then coyly turned towards 
himself, he could not but own that, to cast 
his cousin off would have been, indeed, a 
base and cruel deed. 

Meanwhile, alone in the verandah of her 
father s house, Miss Lynn stood, heedless 
of the perfumed breath of the magnolias 
that was wafted around her by the balmy 
Southern breeze ; heedless, too, of the notes 
of strange birds that, like the English night 
ingale, poured forth their trills of song from 
the flowering shrubs and leafy shade-trees 
around the settler s lonelyabode. There she 
stood, looking listlessly up at the glorious 
star-spangled sky of that all but tropical 
latitude, and, as she gazed, her eyes grew 
dim, and the hot tears fell thick and fast, 
as for the first time she thoroughly realised 
how much she loved Morris Gresham, and 
how great was the sacrifice which her 
better nature had compelled her to make. 
It was quite right to act thus, nor did she 
repent what she had done. But she felt 
that something was gone from her that 
left her poor indeed, and that her life 
would now be very, very desolate. 

" I can t make that young Gresham 
out," said a certain Judge Hopkins, the 
oracle of that district of which Tyler was 
the chief town. " It seems, at first jump, 



as if no young chap ever found nicer 
waffle cakes ready buttered for him. A 
snug fortune drops into his lap, as it were, 
and a sweet little wife along with it, and 
if he would but play his cards well we d 
send him to Congress by-and-by. Instead 
of that, and of making himself popular, he 
goes about without a word to throw to a 
neighbour, and looks as glum and as grave 
as if he were expecting to be hanged instead 
of married. I liked the looks of the lad 
well enough when first he came back, but 
now, I wish I may be chawed up by wild 
cats, if I can understand the change in his 
manners." 

There was some truth, probably, in the 
judge s highly - coloured picture of the 
young man s moody demeanour. His was 
by no means the blithe and buoyant bear 
ing that becomes, in general estimation, 
a bridegroom expectant. As a boy and as 
a stripling he had been a favourite with 
all, and when he went north wards to study 
for his profession the one of all others in 
America which in quiet times forms the 
ladder to political success great things 
had been predicted, by his numerous well- 
wishers, as to his ultimate triumphs. Even 
during the first few weeks that followed 
his return to the shelter of his mother s 
roof, he had seemed the same frank, high- 
spirited youth who had won the esteem of 
his home-staying neighbours ; bat now, 
just as everyone was preparing to con 
gratulate him on a marriage from which 
all augured well, he became taciturn and 
almost morose, and seemed to shrink from 
the society of his former associates. 

No one guessed the truth, that what 
depressed the spirits and dulled the wit of 
Morris Gresham was his unavailing regret 
for the loss of what appeared to him the 
earthly prize best worth the winning the 
hand of Phoebe Lynn. It had never oc 
curred to the gossips of the place, to con 
trast the rare beauty of the penniless 
English girl with Nellie s simple sweetness 
of expression. Marriage, in a new country, 
is regarded from a more prosaic point of 
view than is the case in an old one, and it 
was quite enough for the local tattlers to 
remember that Miss Carthew had a com 
fortable income at her disposal, while 
Phoebe s father could not afford to give 
her, in common parlance, " so much as a 
red cent for a portion." Miss Lynn s own 
conduct was now discretion itself, and 
such as lent no handle to criticism, since, 
without pointedly avoiding Morris, she 
contrived to be very seldom in his com- 
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rid nev at, to com 

slum! 

i the public cru T might have re- 
that functionary been so 
muni of Tyler City. 

ry prepara- 

tioi. !i pree linking together, 

for p woe, of t\vo lives, were com 

pleted. It was the eve of the wedding- 

and Mrs. Gresham was &lt;j 
happy in the rcir accomplishment of her 
schi &lt;r her son s welfare. No one 

knew better than worthy Mrs. Gresham, 
that in the I nited States, as elsewhere, 
;i of adequate means pro 
duced a wonderful eflVet, in smoothing the 
road of the young aspirant to fame and 
power. She ! d mothers should, 

made up her mind, long since, that her 
bright boy ought to become great and 
famous a probable senator, or chief justice, 
a p&gt; governor, or secretary of state. 

And her fear had been that Morris, who 
was very impulsive, should form some 
hasty attachment, break off the engage 
ment with his consin, and compromise his 
prospects in life by an imprudent mar 
riage. That fear was now dissipa 
To-morrow would behold him the husband 
of her well-endowed niece, Nellie Carthew; 
and if the young man would but have 
borne somewhat more of the radiant aspect 
fitted to the occasion, there would lr 
been no cloud to mar her unselfish delight. 
The day, a magnificent one, like most 
days in balmy Florida, was waxing towards 
its decline and fall. The sun, as it sank 
on its course towards the Mexican Gulf, 
threw on the flower-starred turf the giant 
shadows of the trees, relics of a primaeval 
forest, that all but encircled Green Cove. 
On a mossy bank, overshadowed by a 
blossomed bush of the sumach, Morris 
Gresham and his cousin were seated. The 
spot was a favourite one with Nellie, nor 
did Morris care to acknowledge that her 
choice of a resting-place was fraught with 
pain to him, on account of the reminis- 
censes which were conjured up by the 
sight of the fairy dell, where once he was 
wont to keep tryst with Phcebe Lynn. 
The young man s handsome face was some 
what thoughtful and careworn, and his 
betrothed bride strove, with only a partial 
success, to charm away the gloom from 
his brow. Nellie and Mrs. Un-sham had 
held high consultation as to the cause of 
it moodiness of Morris, ;i nd 
had decided that his active mind was 



- for lack of contact with r. 
iual society than Florida c&lt; 
afford, and t! sooner the young 

husband assui in life s bf." 

tho bett r. WTier upon Mi.ss Cart 
to talk, with that pretty air of j 

which a good girl sort 
- on for a man s benefit, of the life 
which the young couple were to lead in 
Washington or New York andof the pride 
which she should feel when her own chosen 
one should have begun to make a name in 
the world, and to do work worthy of him. 

Morris could not be insensible to the 
unselfish fondness of his poor little cousin, 
and to the artless simplicity of a dispo 
sition in which there was indeed much 
that was lovable. He bent forward and 
kissed her, as if she had been a child 
indeed. " My little Nellie ! " he said, " it 
shall not be my fault if but what is this, 
glinting through the papaw bushes ! " 
And Nellie, her eyes following the indi 
cation of the young man s pointing finger, 
saw a dancing bell of water, crystal clear, 
glistening amidst the greenery of the 
tangled thicket below. 

" How beautiful !" exclaimed the girl, 
breathlessly watching the bright fountain 
as it leaped and fell among the trailing 
pea-vines and tufted wild flowers. " Can 
it be, do you think, that the stream, long 
dried up, that gives its name to Green 
Cove " 

The answer was given by a rush and a 
roar, as forth from the rocky cleft there 
spouted a hissing column of water, boiling 
and bubbling like a Geyser in the first 
energies of its recovered power, and 
instantly overbrimming the turf-bordered 
hollow which lay, cuplike, at the bottom 
of the dell. For a moment, the spectators 
of this scene looked on, as the water rose 
and rose, seething and bubbling like the 
overflow of a witches caldron, until 
Morris, becoming gradually aware of the 
approaching danger, exclaimed, " Nellie 
dearest, we must not stay here. The 
whole of the glen will be flooded in a few 

minutes of time, and unless " Another 

deafening roar, and, bearing away rock, 
and tree, and bank, there broke forth an 
imprisoned torrent of angry water, furious, 
Then, before Morris could 
realise what had t e felt that he 

was waist deep in the turbid water, da-p 
ing Nellie to his breast, and then that the 
inundation had s. v ay 

like straws before the bla&gt;t of a temp 
A strong swimmer, he did battle bravely 
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with the raging flood, and by desperate 
efforts succeeded in clinging to poor little 
Nellie, who, but for him, would have been 
washed away, to drown, at the first out 
burst of the hidden spring. But the rush 
and onward force of the swift tide were 
such as human muscles could not stem, 
and already amidst the foam flakes on 
the surface were floating dead branches, 
saplings newly uprooted, logs half moul 
dered by age, and Morris sustained more 
than one severe blow in shielding Nellie s 
delicate form from the rough impact of 
the drifting wood. Then he clutched, 
instinctively, at the tough boughs of an 
evergreen oak, half submerged, and held 
his grip strongly, supporting Nellie s fair 
passive head upon his shoulder, and 
bidding her be of good cheer, since help 
must soon arrive. It was a situation of 
deadly peril. Within a few hundred yards 
of the oak tree to which Morris clung 
were the deep, sullen waters of St. John s 
River. To reach them was to perish. 
Should fatigue cause him to let go his 
hold, or should his strength prove unequal 
to the task of supporting Nellie s light 
weight against the furious rush of the 
inundation, death was imminent and 
certain. The darkling river would bear 
to the sea the bodies of both himself and 
his cousin, and, swept by the fast-flowing 
Gulf Stream into the measureless expanse 
of the Atlantic, neither would be seen 
again by mortal eye. 

Roaring and leaping, the turbid waves 
washed over Morris as he held desperately 
on to the quivering boughs of the old oak 
tree, and felt the tough stem shiver and 
reel under the force of the hurrying tide. 
A new fear now assailed him. How if the 
tree itself, his one citadel of refuge, should 
be uprooted, like many a sapling and many 
a hollow stem, that now came driving past 
him, torn up by the violence of the cur 
rent. The fast running flood was scooping 
away the soil with a cruel rapidity, as 
if impatient for its prey. And Morris, 
deafened and dazzled by the noise and 
flash of the water, that by this time had 
risen as high as his waist, began to despair 
of the arrival of aid. It was with in 
creasing difficulty that he could support 
his precious, helpless burthen. 

" Let me go, dear," whispered the girl, 
with white lips, but with a smile on her 
pale face as she looked up at him she 
loved. " Save yourself, Morris ; you can 
swim. Why should both die thus ? See, 
I am not afraid, except for you, my own ! " 



For all answer, as she gently strove to 
release herself from his grasp, he passed 
his arm round the bending branch of the 
ilex, and contrived to bind her firmly to 
himself with a silk handkerchief. 

" Help may come ! Heaven send it may 
be soon," he muttered through his clenched 
teeth ; " but, come what may, our fates 
are not divided." 

And yet, as Morris clung to the reeling 
boughs of the evergreen oak, now trem 
bling like a reed in the rush of the yellow 
flood, it was another image than that of 
poor Nellie s that arose before his mental 
vision. Phoebe Lynn s beautiful face 
seemed to haunt him to the last. Would 
she mourn for him ? Would she be very 

sorry, when The end must come, 

very shortly, now. Drenched and chilled 
by the foaming water, Morris held on, but 
mechanically, while Nellie seemed to have 
sunk into a swoon, and made no reply 
when he addressed her in words of 
encouragement. The tree, too, was yield 
ing, evidently, to the fury of the flood. 
The water broke over the young man s 
head as the waves rose higher, and the 
trunk began to droop. He bent down and 
kissed Nellie s forehead. 

" Good-bye, dear one ! " he murmured, 
but there was no reply. In fancy he again 
saw Phoebe, and in that moment of 
supreme anguish he seemed for the first 
time to realise how intensely he loved her 
her whom he had schooled himself so 
diligently to forget. The oak was fairly 
giving way, and Morris could scarcely 
keep Nellie s cold white face above the 
surging water. 

Ha ! what was that ? A shout, and then 
another, and a louder call, and then Morris 
caught an indistinct glimpse of canoes and 
boats, full of men, foremost of whom, 
bareheaded, and without his coat, was that 
very Judge Hopkins who had so lately 
expressed an unfavourable opinion of the 
bridegroom elect. He spoke very differently 
now, as he cried out : 

" Heave the rope, Zack ! Jerusalem ! 
be quick, or he s lost, and the girl, too. 
Wonderful clear grit the young fellow 
must be, to have kept both alive so long 
hurrah ! " This last utterance being due 
to the fact, that a noosed rope had been 
cast by the dexterous hand of the boat 
man, Zack, around Morris Gresham s 
waist, and that he and his insensible 
charge were being rapidly drawn towards 
the side of the shallop, whence four strong 
fellows stretched out their arms to lift the 
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liv; &gt;.-H tin- gunwale. " May 

ried the judge, 
-t rank Morris on 

tin .d the water immediately 

cri. ;hin a yard of the boat. 

P, was not dead, 

tho;i_ , (i was not until far in the m&gt; 
ing of the ensuing day that he recovered 
his sei, i find himself in bed, with 

lo limbs and bandaged brows ; Ins 
mot telling over him, and weeping 

for joy as tho doctor gare his rough but 
weir -rdiet. 

"There! he s all right now. Nothing 
the matter that a little rest, and good 
nursing, will not cure. It was a smart 
knock ; but tho young squire is as tough 
as hickory, and he is safe now." 

But when the young man asked for news 
com his cousin, Mrs. Gresham fell 

to weeping, and this time her tears were 
not, as those former ones had been, tears 
of joy. Hie is with the angels," she 

1, sobbing. And then Morris, himself, 
being weak and dizzy, fainted, and it was 
Tiot till much later that he learned that 
Nellie s health had proved all too fragile 
&lt; hear up it the hardships which she 

had endured. She had died of exhaustion 
and nervous excitement, within three hours 
of the time \\licn she had been borne back 
to the hou- and laid in her bed, where 
she was still stretched, calm and peaceful, 
with the same smile on her innocent lips 
that we may often see in sleep on those of 
a tired child. 

The tale is told. Green Cove Spring, 
so long extinct, has never, since the day of 
its sudden iv-appearauce, ceased to pour 
forth iloods of water, crystal clear now, 
and takes a respectable position among 
those subterranean rivers which are the 
best known of Floridan phenomena. Mrs. 
GivMi &gt;:n vru at first extremely distressed, 
when, after a lapse of some months since 
the date of the catastrophe, Morris asked 
her to receive, as her daughter-in-law, the 
only girl whom he had ever really loved. 
The worthy lady, though she could not 
venture to put forward any objections, 
personally, to Phojbe Lynn s union with 
hi T . ct convinced that so poor a 

ma i- would be the ruin of his pro- 

,011:1! prospects. But Mrs. Gresham 
wasimmei t when the trustee 

of Mi-- Carl Lew s fortune, on his return 
from a tour in Kuropc, announced, what 
htr Morris nor his mother had pre- 
\ iously dreamed of, that X ane 

ed unreservedly to Morris, in compli- 



die ; ; [He 

had left no will, and the property devolved 

&gt;f right rich man, 

in lion. |g in 



now, 



of tht&gt; principal ion, 

and he and his beautiful wife have tr&gt;&lt; 
of friends, and, loving and beloved, en j 

rved prosperity. But neither in the 
and bustle of public life, nor in 
om of their happy home, have Mr. 
and Mrs. Gresham ever forgotten poor 
gentle Nellie, who sleeps, far away, in her 
lonely grave in distant Florida. 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
CAGLIOSTRO. 

IX TWO I AIMS. PART I. 

IN Joseph Bals: i :Ming himself the 

Count Alessandro di Cagliostro, pupil of 
the sage Althotas, foster child of the 
if of Mecca, probable son of the last 
of Trebizond, named also Acharat 
and the "unfortunate child of nature," 
by profession healer of diseases, smoother 
of wrinkles, friend of the poor and im 
potent. Lri and master and founder of the 
craft of Egyptian freemasonry, necro 
mancer, transmuter of metals, grand 
cophta, prophet, priest, moralist, and 
vagabond, we make the acquaintance of 
a being in whom Mr. Carlyle, after his 
grim fashion, rejoices, as being no shabby 
compromise of good and evil, truth and 
falsehood, but an unmitigated scoundrel, 
a "Liar of the first magnitude." Not 
that this conclusion is by any means 
to be jumped at, for the evidence con 
cerning this strange bird of darkness is 
pu/./.ling and conflicting in the most ex- 

rdinary degree; and it is difficult, 
with the extant documents concerning 

liostaro open before one, to decide off 
hand that all the evil written of this man 
is truth, and all the good mere lies, or the 

1C ravings of dupes and imbeciles. 
The information afforded by the said docu 
ments is of the most meagre description, 
and is invariably supplied either by a par 
tisan or by an enemy. Lives, memoirs, and 
letters of Cagliostro to the English people 

, but all bear the same romantic t it 

pt only the narrative on which Mr. 
Carlyle is opinion. Tl. 

of- fact little volume, the second edition of 
which bears date I7 . l, Paris and St : 

LT, and is entitled, "Vie &lt; ; ph 

Balsamo, eomm sous le nom de Comtt* 

,t ractcd from the j ugs 
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instituted against him at Rome in 1790, 
translated from the original Italian, printed 
at the Apostolic Chamber, enriched with 
curious notes and adorned with his por 
trait. It assumes to come to us through 
the medium of the Roman Inquisition, 
and it is supposed that the proofs to sub 
stantiate it lie in the Holy Office there. 
Despite all this, the book is of very doubt 
ful authenticity, and at best is, as Mr. 
Carlyle points out, the work of a reporting 
familiar of the Inquisition, himself pro 
bably something of a liar, reporting lying 
confessions of one who was " not so much 
a Liar as a Lie ! In such enigmatic duski 
ness and thricefolded involution after all 
inquiries does the matter yet hang." This 
enigmatical darkness is, if possible, in 
tensified by the Italian version, which I 
may safely assume to be the original of 
the French. This is ih the form of letters 
from a "learned person," residing in Rome 
during the arrest and trial of the prisoner, 
to a friend in Venice, where the book was 
published after being reviewed and ap 
proved by TommasoMascheroni, Inquisitor- 
General of the Holy Office at Venice. This 
" Corrispondenza Segreta " commences on 
the 28th December, 1789, concludes on the 
22nd April, 1791, was licensed on the 30th 
May of the same year, and therefore has 
every appearance of a genuine work more 
or less extracted from the evidence brought 
forward at the trial ; but, after all, it has 
no stronger guarantee than the possible 
veracity of the " dotta persona," " our 
secret correspondent " at Rome. The 
portrait affixed to the French version cor 
responds well with all descriptions of 
Cagliostro, and presents a man squat of 
build, broad of shoulder, with a bull-face 
and neck, and heavy, coarse features, dark 
tinted, unctuous, with eyes turned up 
wards with a look of greasy, overfed 
beatitude. Not only an unlovely coun 
tenance, but one which makes the gazer 
marvel that ever man or woman was im 
posed upon by this earthy or rather muddy- 
looking creature, whose animal features 
are made yet more repulsive by their 
sanctimonious smirk. How did this being 
rise high in bemused Europe, and lead a 
life of high priesthood, coaches and six, 
out-riders, liveries at twenty louis d or 
apiece, universal opeii-handedness and 
benevolence ? How did he become the con 
fidant of cardinals and princes, and learn to 
count his adoring followers by thousands ? 
Whence came he ? What was he ? 

Concerning his parentage, curious re 



ports were circulated, some holding that 
he was the offspring of the grand master 
of Malta by a Turkish lady, made captive 
by a Maltese galley ; others, that he was 
the only surviving son of the last Prince 
of Trebizond, who was massacred by his 
seditious subjects, while his infant son 
(Cagliostro) was conveyed by a trusty 
friend to Medina, where the scherif had 
the unprejudiced generosity to have him. 
educated in the faith of his Christian 
parents ! The friend who nurtured the 
young prince was the sage Althotas, who 
instructed him betimes in the languages 
and lore of the East. 

In the lifetime, however, of Cagliostro 
there were many who rejected these fables 
of Malta and Trebizond, and proclaimed 
him an Italian Jew. In truth, so far as 
truth can be arrived at, his name was Giu 
seppe Balsamo, and he was born at Palermo 
about 1743. His father was a more or 
less respectable shopkeeper, named Pietro 
Balsamo, who, not very long after being 
blessed with a son, departed this life, 
leaving his widow Felicita to provide for 
herself and cub as best she might. Giu 
seppe was favoured with uncles, who, 
after their clumsy good-natured fashion, 
tried to put the young ragamuffin in 
the right path, by placing him at the 
seminai-y of St. Roch, at Palermo, from 
which institution he ran away several 
times. At the age of thirteen he was 
handed over to the Father- General of the 
Benfratelli, who carried him off to the 
convent at Cartagirone. There he put on 
the habit of a novice, and being intrusted 
to the keeping of the convent apothecary, 
picked up, by degrees, that slight know 
ledge of medicine and chemistry which he 
afterwards turned to account. In these 
scientific pursuits, however, Giuseppe 
found but slight consolation for the dulness 
of monastic life, and his natural black 
guardism peeped out in many odd ways, 
and brought upon his broad back many a 
thrashing. A favourite trick of his was, 
when ordered to read to the monks while 
sitting at table, to vary the dulness of the 
volume in hand by sundry alterations and 
additions, as they came into his head 
thereby giving proof of his natural in 
ventive power. The fast-feeding monks 
probably gave little heed to what the 
novice was reading, until one day, while 
reading out of the Martyrology, he went 
so far as to substitute for the names of 
holy women those of the most disre 
putable females in Palermo. This joke 
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multit 

ied hir. 

no\v tried h: 
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of fence 
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yment of his dissolute 
To carry on the 

e the money and plate of the uncle 
with whom lie lodged ; i ,iiid 

!iet\veen his i air cousin and her 
i-r, making the latter pay smartly for 
complaisance ; and finally insinuated 
himself into the office of a notary one of 
is and found means t&lt;&gt; falsify 
a will in ! of a certain Marquis 

Manrigi, L to the great loss," ejaculates 
ial biographer with horror, 
id injury of a holy bouse." He was 
also accused of forging passes for monks, 
who wanted the " key of the street," and 
was strongly suspected of having assassi 
nated a reverend canon. 

Often arrested and locked up, tLi.s 
slippery customer invariably contrived to 
escape punishment, but at last fled from 
Palermo, in bodily fear of a jeweller, 
whom be bad swindled out of sixty gold 
"ounces," or about thirty pounds sterling. 
Supple, oily Balsamo had managed to 
persuade this goldsmith an avaricious 
noodle named JMarano that a certain 
grotto, a little way out in tbe country, con 
tained an immense treasure, whicb could be 
reached only by the employment of magic. 
Gradually extracting money from bis victim 
" for preliminary expenses," Balsamo at 
set out with him on a dark night to 
discover the enchanted grotto. Arrived 
r the supposed treasure, tbe con 
federates went through sundry magical 
formances, uttered incantations, grasped 
the divining-rod, &c., but no sooner did 
the wretched goldsmith begin to dig 
down, than some confederates of Balsamo, 
dir d like devils, fell upon him, and 
him within an inch of his life. The 
goldsmith not only complained to the 
:&gt;er authorities, denouncing his tor- 
er an ugly accusation 
but followed up this by nation that 

he would kill him "at sight." 

It was indeed time for our hero to try 

t bigger u aine than J alermitan 

w liis conjuring 

;o more impo 

liau nc er-dt&gt;-wee A natural born 
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With the money made out of the 
silly goldsmith he reached Messina, where, 
his own account, ho met 
the sage Althotas, of no particular nation 
ality, but s] -caking many languages, in- 
eluding Arabic. The probably mythical 
Althotas, who gave himself out fora gr 
chemist, persuaded Balsamo to emb 
with him, and the precious pair travelled 

nt the Greek Archipelago, and at 
landed at Alexandria. Here they per 
formed various feats of chemistry, and, 

iig others, "the operation of mak 
with hemp and flax, stuffs which imitated 
silk, and made much money." From 
Alexandria they went to Rhodes, and 

a profited by their chemical operations. 
They then proposed to visit Cairo, but 
contrary winds drove them to Malta, 
where they remained, working in the 
laboratory of the Grand Master Pinto, 
until, on the death of Althotas, his com 
panion made his way to Naples, with a 
Knight of Malta, who was also a great 
amateur of chemistry. After sundry 
adventures, more or less apocryphal, we 
find the future Egyptian freemason turn 
ing up in Rome, in circumstances calcu 
lated to shake any belief one might 
have had in the lucrative speculations of 
Althotas. Balsamo was clearly poor enough 
to work, almost but he preferred to sell 
engravings, washed with Indian ink, as 
veritable drawings, lodging meanwhile 
at the sign of the Sun, in the Rotunda. 
It is rather a puzzle how this miserable 
fellow, who was not only ugly and dis 
honest but poor, contrived to secure a 
pretty wife, but the fact is undeniable. 
Lorenza 1 eliciani was a beautiful dan 
with the slenderest " tocher " imaginable, 
but yet not altogether dowerless. She was 
nothing loth to wed bull-necked Balsamo, 
and her parents were so overcome by his 
eloquence, that they not only gave him 
their daughter but lodged the young 
couple for several months, until the con 
duct of Giuseppe towards his wife made 
a change of apartments necessary. Tiio 
poor young woman, pretty and . 
was far from comprehending the i- 

hts of rascality in which herb 
mentally soared. He was tired of being 
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a mere sordid villain, and, with the keen 
instinct of an inferior animal, felt that his 
beautiful wife might be made to introduce 
him to sumptuous palazzi, whence he, 
Ealsamo, on presenting his credentials 
alone, would be summarily kicked. Like 
other long- winged birds of prey, however, 
he was slow at first, and as this early 
portion of his career is rather revolting 
than interesting, it may be rapidly passed 
over. We find him fabricating false notes 
at Rome and forged letters of recom 
mendation at Bergamo ; swindling in 
confederacy with sham marquises ; de 
veloping after degradation unutterable 
at Barcelona, Madrid, and Lisbon him 
self into the illustrious Marchese Pelle 
grini, and finally into Count Alessandro 
Cagliostro ; always with the beautiful 
Countess Seraphina no longer Lorenza 
under his wing. Still only slowly grow 
ing into the quack of quacks, the count, 
none the richer for his rascality up to 
the year 1772, finds his way, as plain 
Signer Balsamo, to London, where, after 
many intrigues, he plants himself on a 
Doctor Benemore, on pretence of painting 
the country house of the aforesaid doctor. 
Having outraged the hospitality of Bene 
more, who had rescued him from prison, 
he finally makes London too hot for him, 
and departs hurriedly to Paris. Some 
time during these early wanderings he 
makes a visit to Holstein, a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the Count Saint-Ger 
main, of whom he may possibly have 
learnt some curious secrets. Be this as it 
may, he makes a brilliant figure in Paris, 
thanks to the patronage of a Monsieur 
Duplaisir, the nobility and gentry male 
and female, and the sale of a certain 
beautifier of the skin, a restorative water 
bringing back the outward appearance of 
youth, smoothing wrinkles, abolishing 
pimples, and converting a hide like a 
drumhead into a silky integument tinted 
with strawberries and cream. This is not 
all the aid he gives for ready cash, and 
plenty of it to ancient courtiers and 
faded ladies of quality. As he restores 
the outside, so does he revivify the inner 
man and woman. Cagliostro s refreshing 
powders, of mysterious herbs, may be 
bought for a few shillings each ; but it is 
far otherwise with the "Wine of Egypt," 
the true elixir of youth, capable of trans 
muting faded gentlemen of the (Eil de 
Boeuf into brisk young gallants, not merely 
" arresting decay " a la Saint-Germain, 
but bringing back again the fire of youth. 
This treasure brings in much welcome grist 



to the Cagliostric mill, for the quack s 
campaigning expenses are heavy, what 
with his couriers, his running footmen, his 
lackeys, his valets de chambre, his cooks 
and confectioners, and his domestics of all 
kinds, attired in liveries at "twenty louis 
apiece." The rooms of his house hard by 
the barrier are furnished in the latest 
style; a magnificent table is opened to 
numerous guests, Cagliostro and wife, 
poor gentle ill-used Lorenza- Seraphina, are 
sumptuously attired. My lord is generous, 
he cures the poor gratis and gives them 
alms into the bargain. Nevertheless there 
are murmurs. The twenty louis liveries are 
not paid for, and the insolent tradespeople 
complain that they have been swindled. 
Simple quackery is hardly buoyant enough 
to float that very crank vessel, the "Joseph 
Balsamo." Stronger measures must be 
taken. The world holds more than one 
Marano. Why not bring cabala, abraca 
dabra, and the transmutation of metals to 
bear ? Why not raise the dead ? Schrepfer 
has done it in Germany ; why not Balsamo- 
Pellegrini-Cagliostro in Paris ? The dupes 
are ready, and only too willing to be 
plucked ! 

Two "persons of distinction" fall in 
the way of quick-eyed Giuseppe. They 
imagine themselves to be chemists, or, 
rather, alchemists ; they seek the impos 
sible, and find a Sicilian vagabond. The 
count makes them believe that he has the 
secret of " augmenting gold," nay, more 
than that, of making it ; and, more pre 
cious yet, the science of prolonging life 
dearest of all to one "person of quality," 
already old. Giuseppe melts a few Spanish 
pistoles with some other substances in a 
crucible, and produces a mass of gold much 
heavier than the pistoles. Apparently much 
gold is required for preliminary expenses, for 
the persons of distinction become alarmed 
and set a watch upon Giuseppe, who slips 
one evening out of his eyrie by the barrier 
and flies to Brussels, thence through Ger 
many and Italy to Palermo once more, 
where he plumps into the arms of the 
duped goldsmith, and is forthwith laid by 
the heels in the cityjail, on chargesof swind 
ling, forgery, and other smaller matters. 
Things look very black until Countess 
Seraphina intervenes, and by her influence 
with a great lord, who nearly murders the 
plaintiff s advocate, sets her husband free. 
He is, however, ordered to quit Palermo, 
and sets forth again on that curious pil- 
grimage of his, in course of which he cannot 
be said so much to leave one place or to 
1 travel to another, as to be forcibly ejected, 
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or kicked from one outraged city after 
. ,ther i iiako down or not 

i vour him. A &lt;_rreat t r 
muter truly of fools and dupes i 
pr. 

! countess presently turn up 
"i, driving a brisk trad 
beautify in , preservative pomade, and 

wine 01 t, bat making more profit oul 

of silc!; i) da. Bat three moi 

sul .ice to suck tin; Maltese orange dry 
and v. d (liuseppe at Naples, 

where his unquiet feet are permittee! to 

: for .- mont!. mistry am! 

tin standing him in good stead 
if ere lie finds a chemical monk who rules 
a chemical merchant, and is in turn com 
pletely the dupe of Cagliostro, who w, 
fat, but is, nt la-f, saluted with the in- 
evitali 1 . ohorus, "Move on." Away now 
to M ::;-. illes, where an ancient dandy 
supplie^ funds (ample enough) to pur 
chase ingredients for the .philosopher 
stone, which is to restore his youth and 
enable him to make gold. 

Time wears on, but the old gentleman 
feels no younger, and burns for the moment 
when Balsamo s magic caldron shall be 
ready, but his impatience is a marching 
order for the Sicilian, who tells him that 
a long, difficult, arid costly journey is neces 
sary to find a certain herb, without which 
no philosopher s stone and no regeneration 
can be produced. Away drives Giuseppe 
in a handsome travelling-carriage, well 
supplied with money ; and the cry is, 
"Ho! for Spain, anywhere, anywhere, 
over the border!" before the storm bursts. 
The carriage sold at Barcelona, Balsamo, 
now Don Thiscio, plunges like a vulture 
upon Valentia and Alicante, where his 
Prussian uniform, which he loves above 
oth -i, fails to protect him from 

dire disaster and humiliation. But there 
is no keeping him down. Crushed into 
kindred mud at Alicante, he crops out 
at Cadiz, finds another chemical fanatic, 
and e.\ mm him a bill of exchange 

for; .i;d crowns, besides watches and 

Is, and hoard a nd lodging during his stay 
in t adi/. The old, old story repeats itself 

.. Tiie dupe becomes first impati&lt; 
then suspicious, and C.igliostro finally 
takes his departure for London, where he 
Uan on his previous visit, 
but . p win :ia fortune 

f " . On this O 

. 
Mi and of a Mr., alias Lord, S 

the 
i ro comes at once to the 



front, bold as brass. He can make gold 

.illy, lie s.iys, but, if they prefer a 

shorter way, i .t good 

mi!- _, to his own 

story, i ut numbers so 

well in his lod^ri: 

that Mis-; Fry wins two thousand pounds, 

: this lady pr fe with a 

diamond ne&lt; klace (only a liltl&lt; this 

l.laee). Nevertheless Mi.-s Fry pro- 
OS herself a loser robbed of consi 
able sums, and induced by the arch-quack to 
buy the diamond necklace, as li 
the art of "augmenting" diamonds, by 
burying them for a considerable time in 
the earth, where they become soft, and 
swell, requiring only a pinch of a certain 
rose-coloured powder to become hard 
again, and increased in value an hundred 
fold. Numerous witnesses attest that 
they have heard him frequently boast of 
possessing the science of turning mercury 
into silver, and of increasing the bulk of 
gold by various chemical operations, into 
all of which enter the famous rose-coloured 
powder. At this, his second English 
avatar, Giuseppe is not known as Count, 
but, indifferently, as Captain or Colonel 
Cagliostro, of the Prussian service. His 
commission (forged, of course) is open to 
inspection, and he struts boldly about in 
his Prussian uniform, which gets him into 
many scrapes. Finally, his enemies over 
come him, hunt him out of one jail into the 
other; lead him, in short, a terrible life; but, 
notwithstanding all this, he yet contrives, 
out of the very slough of despond in Whit- 
comb Street, to pluck the talisman which 
shall convert a mere second-rate jail-bird 
into a first-class impostor ; the ugly grub 
dwelling in filthy mud-heaps into the 
gaudy wasp, whose buzz shall soon be 
heard from one end of Europe to tin- 
other, and shall finally be consigned to 
darkness and impenetrable night. 

This talisman is freemasonry, into the 
ordinary mysteries of which he is initiated 
during his residence in England. When, 

tly, or in what London lodge, is un 
known ; but the fact is clear enough that 

-eppe is not only an ordinary brother, 

but one aspiring to reign, to create a new 

irder of masonry specially prepared and 

doctored to suit the palates oi ru- 

. IHuminati, and the like. To 
writing or thinking barel, 
ifter this wonderful career of &lt;Ii 
tint old world, before t 
I the ;. 

ly and comph we 

of thid tth 
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century snail appear to tlie clever fellows 
of the twentieth. Before, then, pooh-pooh 
ing Cagliostro s impudent career as im 
possible and apocryphal as it certainly 
was not let us glance for a short while 
at the peculiar phase of insanity which 
favoured his audacious enterprise. 

In treating of the age of Cagliostro, and 
of the eighteenth century generally, it 
should never be forgotten that it was 
peculiarly and especially a period of tran 
sition. Science was in his cradle, as yet 
overweak for the strangling of serpents. 
To astronomy still clung odds and ends of 
astrology ; chemistry was very alchemical, 
and smacked strongly of the Black Art, 
as its name implies. Herb doctors still 
gathered their simples under certain 
aspects of the heavenly bodies ; the whole 
positive knowledge of the period was 
curiously bemuddled with mystic twaddle, 
signs, and symbols. Science had not yet 
cut loose from the Supernatural, and the 
effect of new discoveries on old faiths and 
traditions was to produce a curious social 
salad, or rather salmagundy : Cavendish 
and Watt quarrelling over the discovery 
of the composition of water; Priestley 
discovering oxygen, and Johnson believing 
in the Cock-lane ghost. Freemasonry a 
hundred years ago was a very different 
organisation from the great brotherhood of 
to-day, and in Germany, especially, was 
intimately connected with the Illuminati. 
At Ingoldstadt we find, in 1773, Weisshaupt 
a suppressed Jesuit, burning to found a 
sect of his own, to preach perfectibility and 
to regenerate the century goaded into sud 
den action by an officer named Ecker, who, 
descending on the neighbourhood, founds 
a lodge of Freemasons in the next village, 
and produces immense excitement by 
alchemy, magic mirrors, and spirits evoked 
from the shades. Ecker draws after him 
a crowd of would-be adepts, to the despair 
of Weisshaupt, who at once launches the 
opposition Society of Illuminati to save 
the world from masonic superstition. 
After a while, however, we find the Free 
masons and the Illuminati very good 
friends, until the formal suppression of 
the latter short-lived society. While free 
masonry is thus for a time intermingled 
with magic, alchemy, cabala, and abraca 
dabra, what could be a more natural 
thought to Captain Cagliostro than to 
graft his conjuring tricks upon a mystical 
stem, and bring before the masonic world 
an entirely new revelation of freemasonry ? 
A name for the new masonry is quickly 
found. Let it be called Egyptian. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

As the Spring advanced, letters from 
Algernon Errington arrived rather fre 
quently at Whitford. His mother had 
ample scope for the exercise of her peculiar 
talent, in boasting about the reception 
Algy had met with from her great re 
lations in town, the fine society he fre 
quented, and the prospect of still greater 
distinctions in store for him. One or two 
troublesome persons, to be sure, would 
ask for details, and inquire whether Lord 
Seely meant to get Algy a place, and what 
tangible benefits he had it in contemplation 
to bestow on him. But to all such prosy, 
plodding individuals, Mrs. Errington pre 
sented a perspective of vague magnifi 
cence, which sometimes awed and gene 
rally silenced them. 

The big square letters on Bath post 
paper, directed in Algernon s clear, grace 
ful handwriting, and bearing my Lord 
Seely s frank, in the form of a blotchy 
sprawling autograph in one corner, were, 
however, palpable facts ; and Mrs. Erring- 
ton made the most of them. It was seldom 
that she had not one of them in her pocket. 
She would pull them out, sometimes as 
though in mere absence of mind, some 
times avowedly of set purpose, but in 
either case she failed not to make them the 
occasion for an almost endless variety of 
prospective and retrospective boasting. 

It must be owned that Algernon s letters 
were delightful. They were written with 
such a freshness of observation, such a 
sense of enjoyment, such a keen apprecia 
tion of fun tempered always by a won 
derful knack of keeping his own figure in a 
favourable light that passages from them 
were read aloud, and quoted at Whitford 
tea-parties with a most enlivening effect. 

" Those letters are written pro bono 
publico," Minnie Bodkin observed con 
fidentially to her mother. " No human 
being would address such communications 
to Mrs. Errington for her sole perusal." 

" Well, I don t know, Minnie ! Surely it 
is natural enough that he should write long 
letters to his mother, even without expect 
ing her to read them aloud to people." 

" Very natural ; but not just such letters 
as he does write, I think." 

Minnie suppressed any further expres 
sion of her own shrewdness. Her confi 
dence in herself had been rudely shaken; 
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and she maile keen, motive - pro 

&gt;3 much Ki-ldomer than formerly. 
And she could not but agree in the 
general \- that Algernon s It 

.e very amusing. Mis; Chubb was &lt;le- 
hV ; although they were 

n of one or two tough strup- 
for in the knowledge of fashi 

able life, between herself and Mrs. Erring- 
ton. 1 Chubb was really good- 

natured, and ? rington was unshake- 

abl \ :tisfied ; so that no serious bn 

resulted from these combats. 

" Dormer Lady Harriet Dormer ! " 
Miss Chubb would say, musingly. "I 
think I must have met her when I was 
with Mrs. FiL gins and the Bishop 
of Plumbunn. And the Dormers place is 
not so very far from Whitford, you know. 
I believe I have heard papa speak of his 
acquaintance with some of the family." 

" Oh no," Mrs. Errington would reply, 
" not likely you should have ever met 
Lady Harriet at Mrs. Figgins s. She is 
Earl of Grandcourt s daughter ; and 
Lord Grandcourt had the reputation of 
being the proudest nobleman in England." 

" Well, my dear Mrs. Errington," the 
spinster would retort, bridling and tossing 
her head sideways, " that could be no 
reason why his daughter should not have 
visited the bishop ! A dignitary of the 
Church, you know ! And as to family I 
can assure you the Figginses were most 
aristocratically connected." 

"Besides, Miss Chubb, Lady Harriet 
must have been in the nursery in those 
days. She s only six-and-thirty. You 
her age in the Peerage." 

This was a kind of blow that usually 
silenced poor Miss Chubb, who was sensi- 
tivc on the score of her age. But, on the 
whole, she was not displeased at the oppor 
tunity of airing her reminiscences of Lon 
don; and she did not always get the worst 
of it in her encounters with Mrs. Errington. 

Mrs. Errington had one listener who, at 

all events, was never tire 1 of hearing Algy s 

letters read and re-read, and whose in- 

u all they contained was vivid and 

inexhaustible. Klioda bestowed an amount 

of eager attention on the brilliant epistles 

&gt;rd Seely s frank, which even 

&gt;n considered adequate to 

ir merits. 

Often not quite always there would 
be a little mi " How are all the 

good y y I asked." Or some- 

my love to Rhoda." 
took Algernon s sending his 
love to Rhoda, much as she would have 



taken his bidding her stroke the kitten for 
him did not guess how it set the 

LMrl s hi iting. It was only 

that Hhoda s face should flush 
with pleasure at being so kindly and con- 
desoendingij remembered. Still less could 
the worthy lady understand the effect of 
her . - words on Mr. Maxfield. Once 

1 in his presence, "Have you any 
message for Mr. Algernon, Rhoda ? " 
(She hud recently taken to speaking of 
her son as " Mr." Algernon ; a circum 
stance which had not escaped Rhoda s 
sensitive observation.) "You know he 
always sends you his love." 

" Oh, my young gentleman has not 
forgotten Rhoda, then ? " said old Maxfield, 
without raising his eyes from the ledger 
he was examining. 

" Algernon never forgets. Indeed, none 
of the Ancrams ever forget. An almost 
royal memory has always been a character 
istic of our race." With which magnificent 
speech Mrs. Errington made an impressive 
exit from the back shop. 

Old Max knew enough, to be aware that 
the tenacity, even of a royal memory, had 
not always been found equal to retaining 
such trifles as a debt of twenty pounds. 
But so long as Algy remembered his 
Rhoda, he was welcome to let the money 
slip. Indeed, if Algy behaved properly 
to Rhoda, there should be no question 
of repayment. Twenty pounds, or two 
hundred, would be well bestowed in secur 
ing Rhoda s happiness, and making a lady 
of her. Nevertheless, old Max kept the 
acknowledgment of the debt safely locked 
up, and looked at it now and then, with 
some inward satisfaction. Algernon was 
coming back to revisit Whitford in the 
summer, and then something definite 
should be settled. 

Meanwhile, Maxfield took some pains to 
have Rhoda treated with more consider 
ation than had hitherto been bestowed on 
her. He astonished Betty Grimshaw by 
sharply reproving her for sending Rhoda 
into the shop on some errand. " Rice ! " 
he exclaimed, testily, in answer to his 
r-in-law s explanation. " If you want 
- you must fetch it for yourself. The 
shop is no place for Rhoda, and I will not 
have her come there." Then he began to 
display a quite unprecedented liberality 
in providing Hhoda s clothes. Jrl, 

s about her own dre- of 

the humblest, ami who had thought a 
dove-coloured merino gown as good .a 
garment as she was ever lik 
was told to buy herself a silk gown. "A 
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good un. Nothing flimsy and poor," said 
old Max. " A good, solid silk gown, that 
will wear and last. And you had better 
ask Mrs. Errington to go with you to buy 
it. She will understand what is fitting 
better than your aunt Betty. I wish you to 
have proper and becoming raiment, Rhoda. 
You are not a child now. And you go 
amongst gentlefolks at Dr. Bodkin s house. 
And I would not have you seem out of place 
there, by reason of unsuitable attire." 

Rhoda was delighted to be allowed to 
gratify her natural taste for colour and 
adornment ; and she shortly afterwards 
appeared in so elegant a dress, that Betty 
Grimshaw was moved to say to her 
brother-in-law, " Why, Jonathan, I ll 
declare if our Rhoda don t look as genteel 
as ere a one o the young ladies I see ! 
Why you re making quite a lady of her, 
Jonathan! " 

" Me make a lady of her ? " growled 
old Max. " It isn t me, nor you, nor yet 
a smart gown, as can do that. But the 
Lord has done it. The Lord has given 
Rhoda the natur of a lady, if ever I see 
a lady in my life ; and I mean her to be 
treated like one. Rhoda s none o your sort 
of clay, Betty Grimshaw. She s fine porce 
lain, is Rhoda. I suppose you ve nothing 
to say against the child s silk gown ? " 

" Nay, not I, Jonathan ! She s welcome 
to wear silk or satin either, if you like to 
pay for it. And, indeed, I m uncommon 
pleased to see a bit of bright colour, and 
be let to put a flower in my bonnet. I m 
sure we ve had enough of them Methodist 
ways. Dismal and dull enough they were, 
Jonathan. But you can t say as I ever 
grumbled, or went agin you. Anything 
for peace and quietness sake is my way. 
But I do like church best, having been 
bred to it. And I always did, in my heart, 
even when you and David Powell would 
be preaching up the Wesleyans. I never 
said anything, as you know, Jonathan. 
But I kept my own way of thinking all 
the same. And I m only glad you ve come 
round to it yourself, at last." 

This was bitter to Jonathan Maxfield. 
But he had had once or twice to endure 
similar speeches from his sister-in-law, 
since his defection from Methodism. His 
autocratic power in his own family was 
wielded as strictly as ever, but his as 
sumption of infallibility had been fatally 
damaged. To get his own way was still 



within his power, but it would be vain 
henceforward to expect those around him 
to acknowledge even with their lips 
that his way must of necessity be the 
best way. 

At the beginning of April there came to 
Whitf ord the announcement that Algernon 
had received and accepted an invitation to 
accompany the Seelys abroad in the late 
summer ; and that, therefore, his visit to 
"dear old Whitford" was indefinitely post 
poned. This announcement would have 
angered and disquieted old Max beyond 
measure, had it not been that Algernon 
took the precaution to write him a letter, 
which arrived in Whitford by the same 
post, as that which brought to Mrs. Erring- 
ton the news of his projected journey to 
the Continent. It was a very neat letter. 
Some persons might have called it a 
cunning letter. At any rate, it soothed 
old Max s anxious suspicions, if it did not 
absolutely destroy them. " I believe, my 
good friend," wrote Algernon, " that you 
will quite approve the step I am taking, 
in accompanying Lord and Lady Seely to 
Switzerland. They have no son, and I 
think I may say that they have come to 
look upon me almost as a child of the 
house. I remember all the good advice 
you gave me before I left Whitford. And 
when I was hesitating about accepting my 
lord s invitation, I thought of what you 
would have said, and made up my mind to 
resist the strong temptation of coming back 
to dear old Whitford this summer." Then 
in a postscript he added : " As to that little 
private transaction between us, I must ask 
you kindly to have patience with me yet 
awhile. I try to be careful, but living here 
is expensive, and I am put to it to pay my 
way. You will not mention the matter to 
my mother, I know. And, perhaps, it would 
be well to say nothing to her about this 
letter. May I send my love to Rhoda ? " 

In justification of this last sentence, it 
must be said that Algernon was quite in 
nocent of Lady Seely s project regarding 
himself and Castalia ; and that there were 
times when he thought with some warmth 
of feeling of the summer days in Llanryd- 
dan, and told himself that there was not 
one of the girls whom he met in society 
who surpassed Rhoda Maxfield in the deli 
cate freshness of her beauty, or equalled 
her in natural grace and sweetness. 

Algernon had really excellent taste. 
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CHAPTER II. MY SEC!: 

MY aunt was right in her view of what 
had been the magnet that had drawn me 
towards the legal profession. I had no 
particular liking for the law itself, nor, to 
Bay truth, for any profession. Though far 
from illiterate, I was by nature indolent, 
and disinclined to application of any sort. 
The Church, the Bar, the Army, had each 
been presented for my choice in turn by 
my good uncle, after his peculiar manner ; 
not point-blank, as more business-like 
guardians would have put them, but in a 
half-playful, half-serious fashion. "Arch 
bishop, Lord Chancellor, Field- Marshal ; 
come, which shall it be, Harry ? " Ho 
had never pressed the question home, 
partly because he was himself as indolent 
as I, and partly because he was averse to 
lose me. I had never grown weary of 
ibrook, but passed all my vacations 
there in great content. I loved the great 
ells, the silver mere ; I shot, I rode, 
1 ; and had enough of geniality of 
predate the rector s humour. 
We liked each other s &lt; and 

" though he knew the time was come for 
me to put my armour on, and mix in the 
melee of the world, ho kept me with him, 
and 1 -tay. I was his com- 

hero, and helped him all I 
In church 1 read the lessons for 
; ;.i the Sunday school I took 
ond my p&lt; lest his own know- 

concerning the kings of Ju. 

and 
when ho bo Kirkdale, ,-, to 



the Petty Sessions, it was I who drove his 
dog-cart. 

it was on one of these occasions 
though not at the Petty Sessions that I 
had first met Gertrude Floyd. She was 
walking arm-in-arm with her cousin, John 
Kaeburri, who introduced her to me; and 
my first thought, as I well remember, was 
what an ill-assorted pair they were. For 
John was short for a man, and thin and 
grim, though his features had great flexi 
bility, and were capable, as I have said, 

I of simulating the expression of persons 
widely differing from himself; and y 
Floyd was tall, though daintily shaped, 
and beautiful exceedingly; and yet, I 

j swear, it was not her beauty not the 
rippling fall of her brown hair, which 
flowed unrestrainedly from under her 
summer hat; nor the liquid gentleness 
that shone in her hazel eyes ; nor the 
whiteness of her low broad brow ; nor the 
colour, like that which tips the daisy, that 
adorned her cheeks that made me ! 
from that eventful hour, but her gracious 
looks. She had a smile for everybody 
not the simper that some girls wear, in 
acknowledgment of the admiration t 
are anxiou &gt;ut a sort of 

heavenly radiance; as &gt;1 MIU 

shines both upon 

so did she seem to smile both on me and 
John. There are men who would L 
blamed her for tlmt : but 1 IV. 
of jealousy. It v. 

of her charity and tenderness, she looked 
thus kindly -in who I 

nothing (or at least very little! to look 
at; while sonu thing v. to my 

beating heart tl.at I l;,ul und 

favour in her 
in me very 
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said but there is BO need to argue upon 
that subject, because, as the event proved, 
I was right. 

" This is Mr. Sheddon," said John, with 
his crooked smile he always smiled from 
one side of his face, and I felt a great in 
clination on the present occasion to make 
him smile upon the other " Mr. Harry 
Sheddon, the poet." 

You may imagine the tone in which a 
budding attorney in a country town would 
make such an observation as that ; it was 
with the intention, of course, of making me 
ridiculous in the eyes of his fair companion. 
I had had the imprudence to publish a 
small volume of immature verse, and what 
is true of a prophet in his own country 
was eminently so of a poet in Kirkdale. 
You can imagine, therefore, I say, the tone 
of Mr. John Raeburn; but you. cannot 
imagine, unless you have heard a chorus 
of nightingales by daytime, the exquisite 
music of Miss Floyd s voice, as she replied : 

"I have read Mr. Sheddon s poems with 
great pleasure." If we had been alone, I 
should doubtless have found fit words to 
acknowledge this compliment; but with Mr. 
John Raeburn standing by, I showed an 
embarrassment with which he was pleased 
to make very merry. 

When he saw that I was really annoyed, 
however, he desisted. "Come," said he, 
" your uncle has got a long case at the 
sessions-house, and will not be out these 
two hours. "Why not look in on us at the 
Priory ? We have had our luncheon," 
added he, naively, as though, if that meal 
had yet to come, the circumstance would 
have been an insuperable obstacle to the 
invitation, as indeed it doubtless would. 
The Raeburns were not famous for their 
hospitality. When they gave a dinner 
party, it was said (for I had had no personal 
experience of the fact, since our families 
did not visit, though my uncle had business 
relations with the attorney) that, though 
champagne- glasses were placed at each 
guest s side, the place of the sparkling 
liquid was supplied in summer time by 
flowers, in winter by Indian grasses, which 
tickled the nose without satisfying the 
palate. It was a favourite story of the 
rector s, that he had once extricated him 
self from the meshes of Mrs. Raeburn s con 
versation in Kirkdale, by dashing through 
the bridge toll-gate, whereby an impassable 
gulf since it involved the payment of a 
halfpenny had been placed between them. 
And yet the attorney had a tolerable prac 
tice in the district, and was reported rich. 



The Priory was an ancient mansion of 
some pretensions, standing a little outside 
the town, and possessing a large walled 
garden so ill-kept, however, that it well 
deserved my uncle s namefor it (the Briary) 
in which the fruits and flowers bore but 
a small proportion to the vegetables. The 
house was surrounded by a grove of ragged 
elms, which gave it a gloomy appearance, 
and within, as I afterwards discovered, 
reigned a social gloom in every chamber, 
save those alone which Gertrude Floyd 
irradiated by her presence. Even on that 
first occasion it struck me that I had never 
seen a lady do the honours of her house 
with so ill a grace as Mrs. Raeburn. She 
was tall and big-boned, though flat and 
thin as a pancake, and had a hard suspicious 
eye. Nature had evidently intended her 
to be mistress of a reformatory, or abbess 
of a convent, where the rules were of the 
severest kind, but circumstances had re 
stricted her sphere of usefulness and 
energy. She was one of those women, in 
short (of whom it must be owned there are 
a good many), who at once suggest the 
question to all beholders, "How could any 
man have married her ? " and when you saw 
her husband, this query was repeated, with 
a difference, " How could Mark Raeburn, 
of all men, have ever married her ? " For 
the attorney had an honest good-humoured 
face, which, though at this date careworn 
enough, must at one time have been 
the index of a cheery disposition; and 
even now, when free from the chilling 
influence of his wife s presence, he was 
known to sing a good song with effect, 
and would drain his glass (with other 
people s wine in it) as freely as any man. 

" So, so ; this is an unexpected pleasure, 
Mr. Sheddon," said he, coming in from 
his office to the dining-room, with which 
it communicated by folding-doors, and 
shaking me cordially by the hand. 

"An unexpected condescension, I call it," 
observed Mrs. Raeburn, grimly. "I have 
just been saying that Mrs. Hastings has 
never deigned to set foot in the Priory." 

"My aunt is in very delicate health, my 
dear madam," stammered I, " and goes out 
scarcely anywhere." 

" Of course, of course," said the at 
torney, hastily ; " that s it, my dear, that s 
it. The rector is, I am sure, a constant 
visitor of ours " 

" On business," interpolated this inex 
orable woman. 

"Well, well, on business or pleasure, 
it s all one. Perhaps Mr. Sheddon is here 
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1 had \\-\i\ no more idea 
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ing a Christy Min- hat 
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" The fee three hundred 

," remarked it urn, n&lt; 

Uy as if she were asking me to take 

wine, which, however, she had shown no 

inclination to do. 

" My deal-, my dear ! That s my affair," 
interposed the attorney, reprovingly ; "a 
u to be settled between Mr. Shed- 
dun s uncle and myself." 

" The arrangement for his being here 
would be mine," continued Mrs. IJaeburn, 
quite unrnfHed. " I could not think of 
tig less than one hundred and fifty 
neas per annum, exclusive of washing." 
"And he must bring a silver fork and 
n with him, which will not be re 
turned," observed John. Raeburn, in a 
voice so like his mother s, that the simi 
larity made me shake with inward laughter, 
and even divw a suppressed chuckle from 
the attorney. 

" John, leave the room," cried Mrs. Rae- 

burn ; an order that he instantly obeyed by 

vanishing into the office. "You are, doubt- 

. unaccustomed, sir, to hear a mother 

mocked by her own flesh and blood ? " 

To this I made no reply, for I dared 
not trust myself to speak. It was a very 
common remark with her, as I afterwards 
discovered, and was perhaps made use of, 
in refutation of those persons, of whom 
there were many in Kirkdale, who affirmed 
that Mrs. Raebnrn was not made of flesh 
and blood at all, but of cast-iron. 

" My uncle has not yet come to any 
to my future profession," ob- 
ed I ; " but I will be sure to tell him 
what you say, Mr. Raeburn." 

" Do so, do, my lad ; the rector s a great 
favourite of ours, and his nephew would 
cry welcome to our circle. Matilda, 
him a glass of wine." 

ied, and produced the 
- of the \Vill you have 

rry wine, or sv middle 

of the day, perha; a " 

" Xo, no; si interposed 
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with black b :n a 
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much the worse for them, and fur their 
friends wli to pay their wine bi! 

and unwili n .riy p: 

i u my dear," said the 

man likes to drink 
alo 

Mrs. loeburn muttered an ejaculation, 
partly of contempt, partly, perhaps, of 
incredulity for, indeed, it was whispered 
that the attorney himself had by no means 
a disinclination to that practice and pro 
duced a second glass. The action was fatal 
to her scheme of economy, for, while she 
turned, her husband sei/.ed the decanter, 
and took advantage of its possession not 
only to fill m; up to the brim, but, 

presently, to help himself a second time, 
notwithstanding an audible groan of re 
proof from his consort. 

" Here s to our better acquaintance, Mr. 
Sheddon. I have often regretted, for my 
son John s sake, thai lie saw so little of you. 
I am sorry that I have no leisure this 
morning to d&lt;&gt; the honours of the Priory; 
but Gertrude here will doubtless show you 
at least the garden." 

Nothing could have been more conso 
nant with my wishes than this arrange 
ment, as, doubtless, the attorney had fore 
seen. That unlooked-for proposal of my 
becoming one of his household would 
scarcely have been made, I fancy, had he 
not relied upon her attractions to make it 
welcome. Its abruptness was characteristic 
of his nature, and, so far from the pro 
position off me, I even felt flattered 
by it, for it was absurd to suppose that 
the amount of my premium, or the f 
pounds a year his wife might make by my 
"ke ild be of moment to a man in 
his position. 

U . d, however, I thought, looked 

. d and d. She led the way to 

the garden without a word, and when I 
viced to her upon its beauty for it 
was summer time, when even the wilder 
ness is ! 1 she made no reply, but 
reverted to the previous topic. 

"I hope, .Air. .Sheddon," said she, "that 
you kn cousin well enough not to 

take all he sa_\ literal 

" Oh yes," replied I. " JC very body knows 
urn t, most effusive of 

attorneys. What he must have been in 
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his youth, before the chastening influence 
of his wife mitigated his enthusiasm. " 

"For shame, Mr. Sheddon ! " exclaimed 
my companion, smiling, however, in spite 
of herself ; "I am sorry to find a satirist 
where I had expected a poet. Seriously, 
though, I do hope you will not repeat my 
cousin s proposition to your uncle." 

I knew very well that she was alluding 
to the terms in which it had been made, 
but I affected to misunderstand her. 

" You have no wish, then, that I should 
be made one of the family at the Priory ? " 

" Nay, it would be as rude to say that 
as unbecoming to express the contrary. 
What concerns me more particularly in the 
matter is, that my kinsman should not be 
rendered ridiculous to others, by your re 
presenting the case as it actually occurred." 

Then for the first time the truth flashed 
upon me. The attorney had been intoxi 
cated. I recalled his flushed face and 
hurried accents; his having been at home 
that day too, had not my mind been other 
wise occupied, ought to have struck me 
with surprise, since he was clerk to the 
magistrates, and should have been in his 
place in the sessions-house. Miss Floyd 
had evidently given me credit for keener 
observation than I had possessed, and waa 
now appealing to my good feeling, not to 
make her cousin s condition a public 
scandal. How sad it seemed that this pure 
and fair young creature should have to 
plead in such a cause, and that to a com 
parative stranger such as I ! How melan 
choly must be her days, thought I, passed 
in such a house as this, among companions 
so ignoble ! There was one way only by 
which it was in my power to ameliorate 
her lot namely, by sharing it ; by ac 
cepting, in sober seriousness, the offer that 
Mark Raeburn had made to me in his cups, 
and I at once resolved to do so. It was 
a rash and impulsive decision ; but I had 
really, as I have said, no preference for one 
profession over another, and it had become 
absolutely necessary to make a choice. 
Moreover, there was the most beautiful 
girl I had ever beheld appealing to me 
with dewy eyes, and a voice which emotion 
had rendered tremulous. I was but twenty- 
one years of age too, and a poet. 

"I shall certainly come to the Priory," 
said I, in a rapture, " and use my most 
heartfelt endeavours " I was about to add, 
" to mitigate your unhappy position," 
when her look of cold surprise checked 
me midway, and made me stammer in its 
place " to become an attorney." 



I had forgotten that the ardent thoughts 
which had flashed through my brain had 
done so without her knowledge, and that 
to her I must have seemed to be merely 
considering whether I should tell people 
that her cousin Mark had had too much 
wine, or should conceal the fact. " Of 
course," I continued, " what has happened 
to-day will never be repeated by me ; and 
indeed , to say truth, Miss Floyd, I have paid 
but little attention to it. It is no flattery 
to say that in your presence 

"You must bring a silver fork and 
spoon, which will not be returned," 
croaked Mrs. Raeburn, close to my ear, 
in the person of her son John. " Don t 
flatter yourselves that you were the only 
spectators of the ratification of the treaty," 
he continued, bursting into laughter. " I 
was watching it all, through the baize 
door ; I heard dad evade the ginger wine, 
and saw him collar the sherry. Oh dear ! 
oh dear ! what a scene it was ! " 

Of course I had no further private talk 
with the charming Gertrude. The quota 
tions from " The Sensitive Plant," which I 
had prepared in my mind for instant use, 
a propos of the garden, had to be sup 
pressed, and nothing but the merest 
commonplaces could be indulged in. 

But I was only the more resolved to 
seek other opportunities of speech with 
her, and that as soon as possible. Her 
voice haunted my ear throughout that 
day like wedding chimes ; the touch of 
her hand, as she bade me simple farewell, 
lingered on it for hours and " filled my 
pulses with the fulness of the spring." 
From that day my rides had always Kirk- 
dale for their object, and when I chanced 
to see her there, I came back radiant to 
the rectory, to be congratulated by Aunt 
Eleanor on my high spirits, or rebuked for 
them, according to the state of her nerves. 
If I did not meet my charmer, I was as 
dull as ditchwater all the evening. But 
not a hint did I drop to any human 
creature of the cause of this rise and fall 
in my barometer, but hugged the precious 
secret to my heart as though it had been 
my Gertrude s self. My proposition of 
being articled to Mr. Raeburn, though 
utterly unexpected by my uncle, was 
much too welcome to him for any expres 
sion of surprise, and so it happened that, 
in but a week or two from my first visit 
to the Priory, it was arranged that I 
should become a resident there for the 
next three years ; and that, on the very 
day on which my story opens, the Raeburn 
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Tin: idea of Egyptian masonry is not Cag- 
liostro s own he 1 icing 1 rather an adapter 
than nn inventor. He buys from a Masonic 
bookseller the manuscripts of an entirely 
unknown freemason, one George Colton. 
Cagliostro sees at once that Colton 
possessed with the idea of allying free 
masonry with superstition and magic, and, 

:ng upon the notion, lie takes advan 
tage of his grade as a " Knight Templar " 
(it would seem) to launch the new system 
of Egyptian freemasonry. Manuals of this 
mysterious and extinct branch of the craft 
were in existence, when the familiar of 
the Inquisition penned his curious account. 
The familiar hardly appears to be preju 
diced against Cagliostro as an individual. 
He merely considers him as a freemason, 
excommunicate and accursed, and con 
cerns himself not much about minute 
differences between K-yptian and other 
masons. So far as can be seen, lv_rvptian 
masonry is a curious muddle of the Rosi- 
crucian mystery of fixing the soul in the 
body, by arresting physical decay, and the 
doctrine of perfectibility preached by the 
Illuminati. " In his system he promises his 
sectaries to conduct them to perfection, by 

;nsof physical and moral regeneration; 
to enable them by the former to find the 
primary matter, or the philosopher s stone, 

i the acacia which consolidates in man 
the powers of the most vigorous youth, and 
renders him immortal; and by the second, 
to procure a pentagon, which restores man 
to his state of primitive innocence, which he 
has lost by original sin." This system is re 
ferred to Enoch and to Elias, and is declared 
to have been the original masonry since 

vnerated into "buffoonery." saith Cag- 
lic the horror of the Inquisitorial 

scribe, who agrees with Clement thi Twelfth 
in thinking all masonrydevilish and worthy 
of death. Both males and females are 
to be admitted to the Egyptian 1, ; 

ihe (irand Cophta, to whom almost 

it ic honours are paid. No religion is 
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ulmitted. ;&lt;s v 
who would obtain mora 

is to say, primitive, innocence U: 
clii ry high mountain, to which he 

will 
summit will &lt; . ilion, divi&lt; 

three E i r ill ii Sion. The 

upper chamber will I ire, 

with four oval windo . ith 

a .single trap-door to enter it by; the 
second or middle chamber will be perfectly 
round, without whu ible of 

containing thirteen little beds. A single 

|i suspended in the middle will ail 
the necessary li.Lrhf, and there will be 
no furniture but such as is absolutely 
necessary. The second eir.miLer will be 
called Ararat t ii of the mountain 

on which the ark rested in sign of the 
repose which is reserved for elect masons 
of God alone. The first chamber, situate- 
on the ground-floor, will be of the si/.e 
necessary for a refectory, and there will 
be in it three cabinets, to hold provisions, 
vestments, and masonic syinl&gt;&lt;is." In this 
retreat, thirteen master masons of Egyptian 
lodges, having previously gone through 
all probationary s re to shut them 

selves up for forty dnys, passing their 
time in masonic work. After the thirty- 
third day, they will enjoy the favour of 
communicating, visibly, with the "seven 
primitive angels " corresponding with 
the seven planets known in Cagliostro s 
time and to know the seal and mark of 
each of these immortal beings. These 
signs will be stamped by the angels th&gt; 
selves, upon a lambskin properly purified. 
On the work being done, ou the fortieth 
day, every master will receive tin s stamped 
.lambskin or pentagon, on which the primi 
tive angels have graven their monogram 
and seal. Furnished with this pentacle, the 
master will be filled with divine lite, and his 
body will become pure as that of a little 
child, his insight will be boundless, his 
power immense; he will no lonpT a.-: 
to anything but perfect repose, in order to 
arrive at immortality, and he will be able 
to say of himself, " I am, that I am." 

Moral regeneration achieved, there re 
mains only physical perfection to be at 
tained, by which the person possessing it 
may arrive at the spirituality of five 
thousand live hundrid and fifty-seven 
years, and prolong his life in health 
and tranqnilli: ! it ]&gt;! I to 

call him into His p: The a- 

rant must retire once in every fifty 
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years, at the full of the May moon, 
into the country with a friend, and there, 
shut within a chamber and an alcove, must 
undergo for forty days the most austere 
diet, eating but little of light soup and 
tender herbs, drinking nothing but dis 
tilled water, or rain-water fallen in May. 
Each repast must commence with water, 
and finish with a biscuit or a crust of 
bread. All this would avail little were it 
not for certain white drops (composition 
not explained) and grains of primary 
matter. The effect of the first grain of pri 
mary matter is remarkable. " The patient 
loses all consciousness, goes into convul 
sions, and, after a violent perspiration, 
comes to, and is then served with refresh 
ment. The second grain throws the patient 
into a fever, makes him delirious, and 
causes the loss of his skin, hair, and teeth. 
The third throws him into a deep sleep, 
from which he wakes with a new skin, 
teeth and hair, thoroughly regenerated." 

Before we laugh at this ridiculous 
twaddle, and at the people who were im 
posed upon by it, let us recollect that the 
ideas expressed in it were none of them 
new or unfamiliar. To the mystics of that 
day, no superstition was more common than 
that the soul could be " fixed in the body " 
and ultimately " translated " into the next 
world death, by proper treatment, being 
altogether abolished. To the Roman Ca 
tholic Church all these doctrines were, of 
course, abhorrent. Speaking of Egyptian 
freemasonry, the familiar of the Holy In 
quisition says, " The whole breathes im 
piety, superstition, and sacrilege," and 
resembles " whatever is worst in ordinary 
masonry," thus giving the regular brother 
hood a back-hander in passing. 

Having taken his system of Egyptian free 
masonry ready-made from George Colton, 
Giuseppe leaves London and hies him to 
the Hague, where he is received under 
the vault of steel, formed by two rows of 
brethren with crossed swords. His wife 
useful Seraphina officiates as grand mis 
tress, and the count delivers one of those 
harangues for which he is famous a kind 
of "hash" of all arts and sciences sacred 
and profane, of not one of which does he 
really understand anything. But what 
Giuseppe lacks in knowledge he makes 
up in impudence, and fees roll in gaily as 
he moves from town to town, founding 
Egyptian lodges. During this German 
tour he stumbles on the greatest adven 
turer of his or any other day the cele 
brated Casanova. This worthy, to whom all 



the secrets of Rougccroix are played-out 
machinery, bestows his benediction on Cag- 
liostro, and gives him a word of caution, 
to keep clear of the Holy City a warning 
which Giuseppe unluckily disregarded. 
Great success attends him at Leipzig, and 
in his honour a banquet is given, at which 
he fails not to denounce the magical ope 
rations of Schrepfer, busy just then in 
raising the dead. " This man," says Cag- 
liostro, with magnificent impudence, " will 
feel the hand of God upon him. before a 
moon has passed away." Within a month 
Schrepfer shoots himself ; Cagliostro is a 
prophet, and all things are possible to 
nim. At Mittau the regular masons admit 
him to their lodges, where he thunders 
out interminable harangues of senseless 
trash, accusing the brotherhood of magic, of 
superstition, of following the abominable 
Schrepfer, of hankering after Sweden- 
borg, and of a lurking regard for the Jew 
Talk and other chiefs of the Illuminati. 
All this must be abolished, saith the un 
blushing Sicilian, and Egyptian freema 
sonry set up in its stead. A lodge is founded, 
and the master at once gives proof of his 
power ; at least, this is what he, Cagliostro, 
tells the judges at the Roman Inquisition. 
To a full lodge meeting he brings a little 
child, the son of a nobleman, and places 
him on his knees before a table, on which 
is placed a bottle of pure water, having be 
hind it a few lighted wax-candles. The 
hierophant pronounces an exorcism and 
imposes his hands on the child s head, 
after which they pray fervently for the 
success of their work. Cagliostro now 
tells the child to look into the water- 
bottle and say what he sees there. The 
child instantly cries out that he sees a 
garden. Cagliostro now tells him to pray 
for a sight of the archangel Michael, and 
the child first sees "something white," 
and afterwards an "angelic-looking child 
of about his own age." The father now 
asks his little one if he can see his sister, 
at the moment in a country house fifteen 
miles from. Mittau. Exorcised and re- 
exorcised, having the hands of the Vener 
able once more imposed upon his head, 
and praying first abundantly, the child 
looks again at the water, and says that his 
sister at this moment is coming down 
stairs and embracing one of his brothers, 
known to be hundreds of miles away. This 
is declared to be impossible, but Giuseppe 
stands to his guns, tells the company they 
can go themselves and verify the fact, and 
after allowing them to kiss his hand, closes 
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a lodge fail n&lt; 
I of tlic si: 

had, in fact, turned up t 
ily and uncxpect 

ua littlo "coup" easily 
arr. trick played 1 

in Paris produces an inn .ml 

lition in JUittau. Knthusiastie believers 
proatmte thcmsc-lves in worship before 
iseppe and S, raphina surely the 
oddest prophet and prophetess that foolish 
;ile ever s, leeted for adoration. Pro- 
ig right and left, by the mouth 
sometimes of a little boy well prompted 
or by a young girl, the "niece of an 
. who saw all she was wanted to 
." Cagliostro makes a few lucky shots 
in first-class fortune telling, increases his 
reputation, and lines his pockets at the 
same ti At St. Peter.-, burg he is 

a failure. Pi ince Potemkin, thinking 
there may be some real science at the 
bottom of Cagliostro s quackery and 
rhodomontade, tries to set him to work 
out the resolution of some chemical pro 
blems. Cagliostro does not like this, talk 
ing being much more in his way than 
working, and after making many promises 
to transmute metals, &c., he comes down 
to the composition of a novel kind of pinch 
beck for soldiers buttons failing signally 
therein. 

At Warsaw ho is successful in founding 
Egyptian lodges, and employing the pupil 
or " columb " to look into the water-bottle 
on grand occasions, but again comes to 
signal grief over an attempt at trans 
muting metals. Thence he works his way 
by Fraiikfort-on-the-Maine, where he has 
solemn converse with the Illuminati, to 
Strasbourg, where he remains for several 
years, enj&lt; &gt;ying great wealth and considera 
tion, thanks to the patronage of that very 
weak-headed old voluptuary, the Prince 
linal do Rohan, the purblind, grey- 
baired adorer of the unfortunate Queen of 
France. This period may bo considered as 
that of his greatest elevation. Innumerable 
penplf, who ought to know better, believe 
in him thoroughly. Silly old de Rohan can 
enough of his company at Sa- 
We nm&gt;t. admit that ho plays his 
is with rare skill. Founding Egyptian 
:es one day, : him i 

medicines to the poor on a magni- 
. and earing many so tb 

ron (lleiehcn pronounces 
.;iit ph;, 
of telling his marvellous cures, and c 



goes t of thinking the snub- 

nosed, oily-looking ini; good-look 

ing, and of p pect to 

his Kgyptian I M i ;asonry. i.s part 

of cr in Strasbourg 

and in Switzerland is remark; 
enough, lie is und&lt; 

the id feed the hungry is rich, no 

one knowing wl money comes. 

Is it ,11 a sham, I \ - outbreak 

of benevolence on his part, or hag he so 
often told others that he is the Grand 
Cophta the regenerator of mankind, that 
he has at last come to believe it himself ? 
Is he, after all, fashioned of a species of 
prophetic clay rough, coarse, and inferior, 
it is true, and heavily charged with impu 
rities, but still the stuff of which leaders 
of men are made ? There must be some- 
thing remarkable in the man. He is ugly 
and ignorant, vulgar and tedious, knows 
no science, can speak no language correctly, 
but yet leads thousands of his betters 
by the nose ! The Baron de Besenoal, 
a sufficiently acute observer, writing, too, 
after the affair of the queen s necklace, 
says of Giuseppe : " He is one of those 
beings who appear from time to time un 
known persons who pass for adepts, med 
dling with medicine, alchemy, sometimes 
with magic wonderful in themselves, and 
made more marvellous still by public re 
nown, and who, after having ruined fools, 
finish their exploits in fetters. What is 
most singular is, that Count Cagliostro, 
having all the outward appearance of this 
kind of people, acted quite differently, 
from them during his residence at Stras 
bourg and Paris ; in fact, never took a sou 
from anybody. Living honourably enough, 
he always paid with the greatest exac 
titude, and gave a great deal away in 
charity, without anybody ever knowing 
whence he derived his funds." 

The period of Cagliostro s glory was not 
fated to be lengthy. The unhappy patronage 
of the Prince Bishop of Strasbourg was the 
immediate cause of his ruin. Fain would 
I discourse herein of the famous Diamond 
Necklace, had not that work been already 
done in grand graphic English by inap 
proachable Thomas Carlyle, and in full 
accurate detail by painstaking Henry Vize- 
telly. The story is, therefore, too well 
known to need more than the remark, that 
the me -.i and complete researches 

to convict Cagliostro of are in 

nd his 

ore or less of t : ;se of Valois), 

Yillette, Leguay d 01iva(a mere tool), were 
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found guilty at the time, and the cardinal 
and Cagliostro duly acquitted. Lamotte 
himself escaped scot free and carried off 
all the booty, losing the proceeds at New 
market. The Grand Cophta was liberated ; 
but, according to his own account probable 
enough was infarmmsly pillaged by the 
French police, who seem to have pretty well 
cleared him out. According to Cagliostro, 
they must have made a good thing of it : 
" Fifteen rouleaux, sealed with my arms, 
each of them containing fifty double louis 
d or ; a money bag, containing one thou 
sand two hundred and thirty-three Roman 
and Venetian sequins ; twenty-four Span 
ish quadruples in a rouleau sealed with 
my seal ; and a green portfolio, contain 
ing forty-seven bills on the Caisse d Es- 
compte of one thousand livres each," 
melted away (if they ever existed) to two 
rouleaux of twenty-five double louis d or 
each, and a few jewels. 

A great demonstration was made by 
Cagliostro s followers on his release, but 
his joy was soon dashed by a command to 
leave France; and once more he was driven 
to England. In Sloane-street, Knights- 
bridge, dwelt the great conjuror, and 
there published his Letter to the Eng 
lish people cruelly criticised by M. de 
Morande, editor of the.Courrier de 1 Europe. 
Cagliostro, on one point, gave a memorable 
answer to this gentleman, who was pleased 
to poke fun at a statement made by Cag 
liostro, in some public place, that, in Arabia 
the Stony people are in the habit of fattening 
pigs on food mixed with arsenic, whereby 
the pork becomes, as it were, arsenicated ; 
the arsenical pigs are then let loose in the 
woods and are eaten by beasts of prey, who 
die in consequence. This pleasant custom, 
not entirely dissimilar from a practice which 
prevailed in the early days of Tasmania, 
was agreeably "chaffed" by M. de Morande 
in the Courrier de 1 Europe, and def endedby 
Cagliostro in the Public Advertiser, under 
date September 3, 1786, thus : " In physics 
and chemistry, Mr. Joker, arguments go 
for little and sneers for nothing experi 
ence is all. Permit me, then, to propose a 
little experiment, which will divert the 
public either at your expense or at mine. 
I invite you to breakfast for the 9th No 
vember next, at nine o clock in the morn 
ing ; you will furnish the wine and the 
accessories ; I will furnish one dish in my 
own style a little sucking-pig, fattened 
according to my method. Two hours 
before breakfast I will present him to you 
alive, fat and healthy. You will engage 



to have him killed and cooked, and I will 
not go near him till the moment when he 
is put on the table ; you shall cut him 
yourself into four pieces, choose that which 
attracts you the most, and give me any 
piece you please. The day after this 
breakfast one of four things will have 
happened either we shall be both dead or 
both alive, or I shall be dead and you 
alive, or you dead and I alive. Out of 
these four chances I give you three, and I 
bet five thousand guineas that the day 
after the breakfast you will be dead, and 
I shall be in good health. You will con 
fess that no fairer offer could be made, and 
that you must either accept the wager or 
confess your ignorance, and that you have 
foolishly and dully cut your jokes upon a 
subject beyond your knowledge." This 
characteristic letter failed to persuade M. 
de Morande to a pig-breakfast, and he was 
fain to back out as best he might, getting 
well laughed at for his pains. 

Despite the halo of bogus glory ac 
quired in this contest, Giuseppe feels once 
more, for the third and last time, that the 
fogs of England disagree with the charla- 
tanic system ; that the brutal inhabitants 
of gloomy Albion have small sympathy 
with Egyptian pills, vegetable powders, 
wine of Egypt, and so forth ; and that his 
restless foot must once more take the 
road not in excessively splendid style this 
time. France, where followers and sym 
pathisers are many, is closed, and is, more 
over, weightily concerned over business of 
its own ; but Parisian sympathisers never 
theless convey money to their Grand 
Cophta, who sets forth in May, 1787, his 
old creditors having become unruly. He 
remains for some months at Bienne, in 
Switzerland, where Dame Lorenza-Sera- 
phina shows signs of revolt, but is pre 
sently quieted and reduced to submission. 
By Aix les Bains he travels on to Turin, 
but is instantly ordered to quit the city. 
At Roveredo he fares no better; Egyptian 
freemasonry avails him nought at Trent ; 
at Vicenza he pawns his diamonds. 
Wherever he places his foot the order 
comes promptly, " Get up ! Away ! Out 
of my dominions in twenty-four hours ! " 
France and Sardinia reject him; England 
is too hot to hold him. The Prince Bishop 
of Trent catches a rare wigging from the 
Emperor for permitting the outcast to 
rest in his domain ; and the hunted crea 
ture is scared from Germany by this 
dread news. Where shall he rest, whither 
take shelter from the enemies who spring 
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no at every step? He turns &gt;. . ife, 

r injured the once innocent 

girl, whom he had "iily married to drag 

through lli 1 slouch of vieioii.s Europe. 

.iphiin, unhappy 

- him 
i have 
conver 

(.. I. her t ;ii:iily : among her : 

band s friends." T&lt; &gt; : hen hies C ag- 

| . i nova 

in the month of .M iy. I," - . . IV -rer and 
poorer he beeoiil -id lia.S lost its 

cunning. He ].:&gt; . &gt;ine, hut good 

fortune IMS lefl him. - tig must 

be done; and ;liostro strives 

ij more to evoke the phantom of 

inder (lit; shadow 

of ti;e Vatican f.ital attempt. On the 
uing of the L_ 7th I &lt; r, 17-: , he is 

; to the Castle of 

St. Angelo, whc; r being told that 

liis wile, also ii; &lt;-k and key, has 

begun to confess, he supplies the Inquisi 
tion with a curious account of his life and 
misdeeds, lie is condemned to death, but 
the sentence is commuted to perpetual 
imprisonment in. the Castle of Santa 
Leone, in the Duchy of Urbino, where he 
lingers till the summer of 1795, when he 
is found dead in his cell. The unfor 
tunate (irand Cophtess drags out a much 
Ion: ii, immured in a convent. After 

once filling Kurope with their nume, they 
were both forgotten long before they died ; 
lost in the turmoil of great events, van 
ished in the mighty storm which heralded 
the Period of Transition. 



ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEE1 

v ;-.i t r the commencement of the 
present loungers who affect the 

Thames Embankment as their place of pro- 
menad- vrareof a new object of at 

traction m&lt; &gt;! . d in the river opposite Somer 
set House. Much speculation was indulged 
in astothe purpo.-eof the vessel. Many pipes 
of tobacco ry choice English 

were expended in vours to make 

out the nub-nosed-looking craft, 

as it loomed I erious through 

tin- London t&lt; declared it to be 

a " hulk in i those of a more 

Rfu turn oi . pronounced it a 
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pestilent body the Tha mes police, whose 

:h " I ni si ness" had already 

Thepropinquity 

oftliep Waterloo Bridge lent 

additional e t theory; and pre 

datory " lo irefully knocking 

ash out of their pipes, consigned tho 

loudly and deeply t&lt;&gt; 
custody of U.ivy Jones, and slouched off in 

t of a " dr.iin." 

As th &lt; j&gt;roper to winter, and to 
that prolongation of winter which is 
believed to " ii:g, rolled gradually 

y, it bi.-f-ame evident that no addi 
tionally oH tmsive measures against the 
riverside roughs were contemplated. The 
Serious was found to be Her 

Maj inbow, a relic of the 

Russian "NYar, during which, it may be re 
collected, about a hundred of these vessels 
were built in a hurry all over the country. 
Some of the-e saw service in the Baltic 
and in the it Azof. Among these 

was the liainho-.v, granted by tho Admi 
ralty as M for the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers a recent addition to 
our auxiliary forces, which, mainly from 
the absence of show and parade which 
char its work, has hardly ytt 
secured that attention from the public, to 
which the importance of its mission legiti 
mately entitles it. 

The idea of raising a naval auxiliary 
force to strengthen the defence of the 
country in case of invasion, is not now 
brought forward as a novelty. Not long 
after the great success of the Volunteer 
moveni . many voices were raised 

in favour of extending it to that domain 
which we ch&lt;&gt; believe the peculiar 

heritage oi md. It was urged, and 

with great ;i, that, in the case of a 

threatened .t upon our shores, the 

diiliculty of putting a large number of men 
under arms, and moving them rapidly to 
the. spot required, would be as nothing com 
pared with that, of manning our coast de- 
&lt; es, and in laying down those submarine 
weapon would probably prove one of 

our most i means of defence. At 

that time, r, tho effect of modern 

artillery, and of turpedocs. upon iron-clad 
ships was imt y understood, and it 

thought that, supposing 
an invading army to have escaped the 
vigilance o owered tl mce of 

our fleet, ti of the country would 

at onco fall u ;r numerous corps of 

voln eh regular troops 

as might happen to be on the island. From 
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time to time tlie persistent detractors of 
amateurs of fill kinds sneered at our 
national defences generally, while better 
instructed critics insisted that the loss of 
a sea-fight an encounter peculiarly open 
to accidents of all kinds ought not to be 
sufficient to ruin a country like England ; 
but that, on the contrary, the coast might 
be rendered, if not downright impregnable, 
yet very difficult of attack if proper pre 
cautions were taken. This view was very 
strongly advocated by Mr. Vernon Har- 
court, through whose exertions the Hastings 
Marine Artillery was enrolled about a 
dozen years ago ; but it was soon objected 
that this corps generally reviewed with 
the volunteers, who were more strictly 
landsmen partook of the " horse marine" 
character, and had nothing marine about 
it but the name. The Admiralty of the 
period represented by Lord Clarence 
Paget declined to afford the movement 
any support whatever, and the scheme 
shared the fate of many other propo 
sitions for improving our coast defences. 
" As you were " remained then the order 
of the day, until the experience of the 
Franco - German War was accepted, as 
demonstrating the utter uselessness of 
half-trained troops against a regular army 
of invaders. It was noted with dismay 
that hastily-raised battalions and whole 
clouds of " Francs-tireurs " and other 
guerillas were brushed off like flies from 
the compact phalanx of a highly organised 
army, and that the operation loosely talked 
about as " rising like one man and declaring 
war to the knife " would avail little against 
the faultless battalia of a large army of 
occupation composed of trained soldiers. 

While the public were slowly, and like 
good patriots sorely laying these un 
pleasant truths to heart, and suffering 
much uneasiness therefrom, a blister was 
suddenly applied by the author of the 
" Battle of Dorking," wherein it was sefc 
forth that the existence of England might 
depend upon a solitary sea-fight, and that, 
when once an invading army was fairly 
landed, the country would be absolutely 
at its mercy. Opinion once more veered 
round in favour of coast defences, made 
more possible by recent improvements. 
Mr. Goschen, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in an extra-official speech at 
Liverpool, struck the key-note, by giving 
a distinct intimation that a movement in 
the direction of volunteer coast defence 
would meet with a certain measure of sup 
port from the Government. A reiteration 



of these views at the East-end of London 
had the effect of inspiring a few gentle 
men with the desire to form a Naval Artil 
lery Corps, trained to serve in gun-boats, 
on mortar rafts, and practised in the art 
of laying and firing torpedoes, and in other 
boat work necessary to the defence of rivers 
and estuaries. They were fortunate in 
securing the sympathy and energetic co 
operation of Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., 
who, in thoroughly characteristic fashion, 
set about the arduous task of bringing a 
minister of the crown to book, and goad 
ing him into acting up to the sentiments 
he had expressed, while under the inspira 
tion of the genius loci of Liverpool and 
the London Docks. Poor Mr. Goschen, 
torn by the conflicting claims of the navy 
and the national cash-box, was having a 
hard time of it just then, and was a 
difficult man to get at. He was always 
engaged, more or less, and to fix his 
attention was no light undertaking. Mr. 
Brassey, patriotically and strategically, lay 
in wait for him, under the trees of Rotten- 
row, and when the incautious First Lord 
approached the spot, swooped down, and 
compelled that much-enduring man to 
listen to the claims of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers. Oddly enough, this 
marine subject was talked over and settled 
on horseback, the Serpentine supplying 
the necessary aquatic scenery. On its 
being represented to Mr. Goschen that all 
the material required was ready, and was 
only lying idle in the Government depots, 
he gave his consent to assist the move 
ment to the extent of supplying snips, 
guns, rifles, pistols, cutlasses, &c., leaving 
the volunteers themselves to pay the cost 
of organisation. As a beginning, this was 
well enough, but the narrow limit of 
governmental assistance had the effect of 
preventing the formation of those artisan 
batteries, from which, in case of need, 
most vigorous help might be drawn. 
Looking at the vast army of skilled 
craftsmen of the highest class, employed 
in the engineering works and iron, ship 
building yards which fringe great rivers 
like the Thames, the Mersey, the Clyde, 
and the Humber, we cannot resist the 
conviction, that out of these iron-muscled 
ironworkers might be found such a corps 
for coast defence as the world has not 
yet seen. In such engineering shops as 
Maudslay s and Penn s are to be found in 
abundance the very men, whom an expert 
naval artillerist would select from all 
mankind, for service in gunboats and 
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co: -rcat 

gu .- in 

we it of 

would be mere child s play to a skilled 
me by whom also boat work, 

cutlass, and pistol drill would I rded 

is from the mi 

of exi.- 4 rhap-;, In- objected 

that tlie arti.-- not, as a rule, 

shown much enthusiasm for volum 
but to this it may be replied, that the 
encouragement shown them has been of 
the most slender kind. We must not 
forget that, when we ask an artisan to 
giv lie to the E of his country, 

we invite him to sacrifice his well-earned 
hours of recreation, and that this is the 
utmost the most enthn patriot can 

hope for from him. lie cannot be expe 
to give money as well as time ; but this is 
precisely what he must do under existing 
institutions. Resigning himself reluct 
antly to the view of the Grande Dnchesse 
(whom we would not for one moment 
accuse him of having seen), " If we can t 
have what we love, we must love what we 
have got," Mr. Brassey, like a sensible 
man, took all ho could get, and made the 
most of it. He secured the President, an 
old frigate the mother ship of the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, now moored 
in the West India Docks and set the 
movement going, not only in London, but 
in Liverpool and Bristol. The next step 
was to obtain an Act of Parliament; 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteer Act 
of 1873 was duly passed, and the serious 
work of enrolment began. At the outset 
many difficulties were encountered. Men 
did not come forward with the alacrity 
anticipated, and, curious to remark, came 
at length from a different class from that 
which had been expected to supply the 
bone and sinew of the corps. It was 
hoped that yachtsmen would supply many 
volunteers, but whether it be that yacht 
ing is the amusement of a lazy man , or 
that before average mankind can afford 
to keep a yacht they have become middle- 
aged, " fat and scant of breath," no sup 
port was given by the fleet of amateur 
s. Hopes were also entertained that 
out of the rowii who crowd the 

river 1 ; cy and Kew on a 

summc- -;ot a few recruits would 

be met with, but it was soon found that 
on the rolls of the various rowing clul 

nmiiber of names remained of men 
who had long TO for rov. 



or l.ard work of any kind, 

ro of 1 it; and t 

1 row! 
for the mo pure 

;ile," who loved their outrigger 
their life, took a keen i; 

!ime myst 
and " recovery," and \ I to 

&gt; them in condition from March 

to November for rowing s sake, but were 
very Gallios so f ar n -gun drill 

tied. Mr. _M H like 

n, gave a big dinner to some 
four hundred gentlemen, whose RIJH 
proclivities justified the hope that they 
would themselves become recruits, or 
would help to recruit others. Mr. Goschen 
was again "laid on" by Mr. Brassey for an 
inspiriting oration, but it was all in vain. 
The rowing men who v,-ore in training 
ate and drank carefully, and those out of 
training freely, and, after the manner of 
their kind, said very little. Whether they 
thought the more is not known, but one 
thing is certain not more than four out 
of the four hundred enrolled themselves 
in the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. 

This double disappointment the 
of the yachtsmen in the first and of the 
oarsmen in the second place has 1" 
admirably compensated by the spirited 
manner in which the City clerk has come 
to the rescue. Perhaps, after all, it is 
natural enough that young men engnged 
throughout the day in routine J ary 

work should hail with pleasure an oppor 
tunity of plunging into the mysteries of 
great-gun drill, w r hich possesses the mani 
fest advantage of exercising at once the 
intelligence, the muscles, and the lungs. 
Eye, ear, memory, hand and foot are all 
concentrated on the work of managing a 
sixty-four pounder, and it is therefore easy 
to understand the fascination which this 
pursuit exercises over lithe and clear 
headed young men ; for it is undeniable 
that a certain measure of mental and 
bodily agility are imperatively necessary 
in a gun s crew. Like cricket and foot 
ball, the management of heavy ordnance 
demands deftness and precision, and in 
the early stages of drill calls into exercise 
a certain amount of mental promptr. 
combined with moderate physical strength. 
A course of naval artillery training 1 
also the advantage of trying t 
all round, by its combination of ! 
gun drill, rifle, cut drill. and 

ibnndant practice in , in mnn-o - 

warsman style and in the mn 
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of boats. It may be in place to mention 
here that it forms no part of the scheme 
to make complete sailors of the men, but 
that the design is to make them handy 
fellows for a fight in river or estuary, and 
able to man a gun, or handle a rope, at 
a pinch, aboard a war-ship in the Channel. 
Their functions are strictly to defend the 
coast, a duty which could be only very 
inefficiently performed by pure landsmen. 
Most of our great ports can only be ap 
proached by navigating extensive estuaries, 
and it is at this stage of invasion that an 
amphibious corps would prove invaluable. 
A foreign fleet endeavouring to force its 
way up the Thames or Medway might be 
encountered by such an array of floating 
batteries, armed rafts, and especially of 
torpedoes, as to set attack at defiance. To 
lay out torpedoes on an efficient scale, a 
flotilla of boats would be required, and in 
furnishing crews for these boats the well- 
trained oarsmen of the Royal Naval Ar 
tillery Volunteers would render valuable 
service in releasing from similar duties 
an equal number of highly-trained seamen 
never too numerous in time of war. A 
slight glance at the map will show that 
the tactics recommended for the defence 
of London woxild apply equally to all our 
greatest ports Hull, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Leith and Granton, Glasgow, Bristol, South 
ampton, Belfast, Dublin, and Cork. These 
great ports would surely afford a sufficient 
sphere of operation for many thousands of 
trained men, who, without being regular 
seamen, would fill their place well enough 
in the important work of defending our 
harbours. 

When it is considered that the Act for 
forming the corps was passed as late as 
1873, the progress made up to the present 
time must be held to afford excellent pro 
mise for the future. It must not be for 
gotten that, as no governmental encourage 
ment is given in the way of capitation 
fees, every recruit is required to pay an 
annual subscription of one guinea hali 
of which goes to the brigade fund and 
half to the fund of the battery to which 
the member belongs and to provide 
himself with an uniform at the cost of 
three guineas more. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this initial expense, the movement 
has been heartily seconded in London and 
Liverpool, and to a less degree, for some 
unexplained reason, at Bristol. Liverpool 
already possesses four batteries, containing 
two hundred and twenty-seven members, 
while the London brigade of eight bat 



teries numbers three hundred and sixty 
officers, petty officers, and men. In the 
London brigade drill is carried on every 
vening, between the hours of six and 
ight o clock, on board H.M.S. President, 
in the West India Docks, reached by train 
from Fenchurch-street ; and on H.M.G.B. 
Rainbow, moored in the Thames off 
Somerset House. The lieutenant- com 
mander of the London brigade is Mr. 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. Lord Bury and 
Mr. Lambton Young, well known in con 
nection with the Royal Humane Society, 
figure as honorary lieutenants ; and Mr. 
W. A. Swears, of Fairholme, Surbiton, as 
honorary secretary. The important post 
of lieutenant-instructor is admirably filled 
by Commander St. Vincent Nepean, R.N., 
an officer possessing the highest creden 
tials, who has thrown himself heart and 
soul into his work, passing his entire time 
between the temporary office of the Bri 
gade, No. 4, Great George-street, West 
minster, the President, and the Rainbow. 
This gentleman has under his command 
instructors who have attained perfection 
on H.M. training-ships, and the work is 
now being carried on in a thoroughly 
efficient manner. Captain Nepean, with 
true earnestness of purpose, discourages 
" paper men," and insists on all recruits 
going through a steady drill. By this 
course he has enlisted the entire sympathy 
of the men, who, not satisfied with working 
hard to pass muster as " efficient," are 
ambitious to carry on drill till they attain 
the higher rank of " trained men." Their 
attention is very properly rewarded by 
distinctive badges. "Efficients" wear a 
chevron of silver on the right arm above 
the wrist, and "trained men" two chevrons, 
while those diligent students who have been 
five times returned efficient may wear one 
star above the badge. 

Let us cast a glance at the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers at work, and to that 
end stroll down the Thames Embankment 
on a summer evening, finding a large body 
of lookers-on congregated along shore. 
Taken off in one of the Rainbow s boats, 
manned by a volunteer crew, we find Her 
Majesty s gunboat the scene of much 
genuine honest hard work. While some 
of the men are taking a lesson in man-o - 
warsmen s rowing, the guns crews the 
Rainbow mounts two sixty-four pounders 
are mustered and proceed to drill, under 
vigilant eyes. The men, like the ship, pre 
sent that smart and " taut " appearance 
dear to the eye of poor Jack. Ready for 
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work, tin 1 -. t :it this moment att 

in t ion blue jacket, but wear 

equally neat blue slacks and serge frocks, 
in which a healthy youngster looks so 
well. As the moment for drill approac 
the blue frocks are discarded, ami the 
crews, fourteen to a gun, appear in their 
white frocks with cuffs, and broad falling 
collar of blue jean neatly trimmed with a 
wavy border of white tape. The guns arc 
now manned, every man falling into his 
proper position; and the ponderous gun, 
quickly answering to word of command, 
is run out, deftly levelled, and fired. It 
led, for the comfort of dwellers 
in the neighbourhood, that the firing is 
merely a Hash and a slight bang, no actual 
charge or projectile being used. For the 
purpose of drill, however, "make believe" 
tiring docs well enough. The young fellows 
take to their work heartily, seizing the 
ropes and wielding the handspikes with 

ht goodwill. There is a cool breeze 
fanning the face of Father Thames this 
evening; but, for all that, the exercise soon 
brings a bright glow on their healthy 
cheeks. Great-gun drill over, the supple 
mentary blue frocks are donned, and the 
rifle, cutlass, and pistol drill gone through 
making up a couple of hours of smart 
healthy exercise. 

UerogniMiig, as we do to the fullest and 
heartiest extent, the value of our national 
games as a means of physical education, 
we cannot refrain from pointing out that 
the course of instruction prescribed by 
the regulations of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers combines a variety of whole 
some and pleasant use of thews and sinews, 
with practical training of the most valuable 
kind, both to the volunteer and to the 
country. It is true that for many genera 
tions the smoke of an enemy s camp-fire 
has not affrighted the women of England, 
and that the sound of foreign cannon has 
not been heard near our ports since the 
l)uteh entered the Medway ; but we must 
not wilfully shut our eyes to the truth, 
that the conditions of national existence 
have changed materially within our own 
time, and that, while our commercial 
supremacy no longer remains unchallenged, 
our national dignity may one day require 
to hold our own, as our forefathers 
held theirs, like true men. We may also 
note that, while the tendency of modern 
military science has hitherto been to 
eliminate the clement of chance, and to 
reduce the value of individual inspiration 
and personal bravery, recent experini. 



have shown that the battles of the future 
may not always be won by the " big 
( )n a fair-stricken field, 
weight of metal will probably prevail, but 
in war against ports and harbours, in 
feriority of numbers may b- y com 
pensated by mechanical appliances, ; 
skilled hands to make the best of them. 
Thus the organisation of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers must command : 
sympathies of Englishmen aa a move in 
the true direction, and we can only explain 
the apathy of many of our seaports, by 
the supposition that they know notking of 
what has been done. It has been shown 
that guns crews, trained in the midst of 
London, can do their work well afloat on. 
the river Thames, and even in a seaway ; 
and we are therefore encouraged to hope 
that the example of London, Liverpool, 
and Bristol will be followed by appl 
tions from other maritime towns, to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, for permission 
to form new corps of Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. 

DREAM-ROSES. 

A EARK rose-garden ! Nay, some ground enchanted; 
No earthly gardeii ever glowed or gloomed 
With such soft interfuse of shine and shad", 
As mingled in the chequered shafts that slanted 
Through every winding walk, and leafy glade, 
And shadow-dappled, silent, still arcade 

Where those bright roses bloomed. 
No meaner flower might therein be seen, 
Only tall trees and roses. The thick green 
Of lavish leafage parted, to let peep 
Red roses ! From the dusk, cool shadows deep, 

Of arched alleys star-wise shone 
White roses, snowy-soft aa Psyche s zone. 
And there were winding wildernesses walled 
With close-pleached thick espaliers of rose-bushes, 
Whence fluting trills and silver-rippling rushes 
Of mellow bird-song musically called, 
In low responses. And those bosky mazes 
Were dight with colours various as the graces 
Of a fair woman. Oh ! a world of roses 
Crushed, clustered, clambered there. No dulcet closes 
Of Lydian lays voluptuously dying, 

Are so Bcxul-s&tiafying 
As were tho glories of that garden lonely, 
That rare rose-realm by rose scents incenaed only. 
These stayed all \ that the entranced soul 

Might feel, and there the whole 
Of tho swill-varying gamut of desires 

touched, and thrilled, aa are the ethereal lyrea 

spirits by quick-fingered fancies ; 
For all the coverts close and fair expanses 
Of that irradiant rose-r :ued attuned 

y thought.-*, and delicate delight*. 
Oh not the sweetest of all summer nighta, 

By the most chaste of pearly crescents mooned, 
-rht show so fresh, so fair, 
uht, so bland, so perfect past eomi 
As that rare haunt of roses. 1 . dwell, 

l!y soft winds warded well, 

Home-shrined, whose presence here were but a hint 
)f hidden glories. As the light footprint 
Of a strayed seraph, dimpling earthly sands, 
Might yield rapt fancy faint foreshadowinga 

Of else unpictured things, 
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Uncharted seas, and undiscovered lands ; 
So each rose-odour seems to bring a breath 
Of life to this the pasture-world of death : 
Of life that lives in loveliness complete, 
And hence immortal. Ah ! our roses fleet 
Ere in their odorous hearts we wholly read 
Their mystic meanings, seeing these accord 
With spheres where loveliness hath life indeed, 

And love is lord. 

But there, in that rose-realm, the roses breathed 
Unbroken life in deathless odours, wreathed 
Day with unfading garlands, and bedight 
With shadow-softened grace the argent brow of 

night ! 



A STORY OF CRANBORNE CHASE. 

ALMOST in the centre of Cranborne Chase, 
once part of the New Forest, and which, as 
late as 1828, contained some twelve thou 
sand deer, looked after by six rangers under 
the orders of Lord Waters, there stands, 
seven miles from Cranborne, a small public- 
house called the Bald-headed Stag, with 
half a dozen keepers and shepherds houses 
to keep it company. 

The Chase, which once embraced half 
Dorset, Hampshire, and Wiltshire, is full 
of hills, which, towards Dorsetshire, turn to 
bare downs, with here and there a clump 
of beech trees on a knoll, a sunken line that 
indicates an ancient British pathway, or an 
old Roman road leading towards the coast. 

Up one of these low grassy tracts, which 
are called in Wiltshire " ox drives," and 
round a shoulder of the rolling downs 
where three low lines of grassy ram 
part showed that a Roman camp had 
once stood, came a sturdy young keeper, 
his trusty gun on his shoulder and 
his dog at his heels. He was a fine 
well-knit young fellow of, say, three-and- 
twenty; his face shrewd and defiant; his 
step firm and light. His old brown- velvet 
shooting jacket was rubbed white on the 
right shoulder, and he wore in his grey 
felt hat, which was girt with trout flies, 
a little bright green tuft from a kingfisher s 
wing. His flesh had that peculiar hard 
ness about it that implies perfect health, 
and he looked round with that sort of 
command that supervisors acquire, as he 
scanned the woodlands and copses scattered 
here and there below him. 

The slightest thing seemed to catch his 
eye : a tuft of lark s feathers, where a 
hawk had been feeding ; a few scattered 
badger s hairs ; a fresh mole-hill ; and the 
print of deer s feet, or a scrap of rabbit s 
fur he observed and noted as he passed. 
Once he stopped, and sat down on a little 
grassy mound, which a wheatear vacated 
for him, to scrape out his black brier-root 
and quietly reload, while his dog searched 



the next tussock of dry grass for a rabbit, 
and just then an old gentleman rode round 
the corner of the camp and pulled up his 
horse when he saw him. 

"Young Garge," as the keeper was 
always called, touched his wideawake with 
the forefinger of his right hand. 

" Don t you stand up in this county when 
you meet a gentleman ? " said the ranger, 
petulantly, at the same time striking one 
of his gaitered legs with his " crop." 

" Only when we kno.ws em, mister," 
said George, rising civilly as he addressed 
the ranger. " I know every one round 
here, but you be a stranger to me." 

" Do you idle much of your time away 
smoking like that, my friend ? " inquired 
the stranger, sharply. 

" What right have you to inquire how I 
spend my time, mister," said George, a 
little " up " at this interference. " If you 
want to know, this is my meal time, and 
I choose to spend it smoking. Don t you 
never spend time worse ? " 

" You re an impertinent fellow," broke 
out the gentleman, in a fury, " and I beg 
to tell you I am Herbert Harcourt, Esq., 
of Beauchamp Lodge, the new ranger, and 
I have power to dismiss you or any other 
insolent keeper from his post at one word. 
I am not going to let things go to ruin as 
my predecessor did. The poachers kill the 
deer here, I am told, with impunity, and 
all owing to lazy fellows like you." 

"There has been no buck ever shot in 
my walk," said George, bristling up, and 
throwing his gun carelessly on his right 
shoulder. " The one killed a fortnight 
ago was in Wood gates Walk, old Joe 
Levison s walk." 

" Oh, then you have not heard," said the 
new ranger, "that a buck was killed last 
night, not a mile from Dowberry Rings ? " 

" No, sir, I have not." 

" There was then, and the forequarter 
was found in a hollow tree near the big 
oak in Rushmere Walk. His lord 
ship is very angry, and declares he ll 
turn away the next keeper who loses a 
deer from his beat. There is connivance 
with this gang suspected somewhere, and 
we must get to the bottom of it. I am a 
stranger here, but they tell me that a 
rascal named Black Jack, of Woodgates, 
actually makes a living, killing and sell 
ing his lordship s deer, and some, at least, 
of the keepers are conniving at the robbery. 
Were you at the Big Oak last night ? 
Rushmere Walk is in your beat, I thick. 
It is set down so in the book they showed 
me this morning." 
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"B 

. iy, not 



I took 
We. 

.n any walk I ve had since I ve 
been h-. 

" P &gt;?3 so; but. I 

tell all you keepers, things 
on as they ; . I m ing to 

ha\ . ose rascals learn 

your beats from some of yon. Now come, 
don t yon over get talking at the public- 
house about, t ! g m g to take 
at night, with threats and brags of what 
you ll do if you i eer-stealer now, 
come ! " 

r, sir ! " said George, quietly. " I 
don t tell even my own father the line I m 
going to take. 1 make it a rule." 

And have you no sweetheart come, 
now that you sometimes talk to about it, 
and who, perhaps, goes and tells some friend 
of these rogut. 

George s cheek slightly reddened, as 
he pulled about the dog- whistle at his 
but ton- hole, and made no reply ; for the 
fact was, he often t"!d pretty Hetty Da\v- 
son where he should be in the Chase at a 
certain hour, that he might meet her on 
her way home from Shai tesbury Market. 
In half an hour s time such a pleasant 
little Hi might, indeed, not improb 

ably take place at Duncastle Rings. 

" Ah ! 1 see ; I ve hit it at last. So you 
men go and tell your sweethearts, and they 
tell their other lovers, who tell some of the 
gang, and so my lord s dei r get killed." 

The young keeper s cheek flushed quick 
and angrily. "Hetty," he said "I mean 
the only young woman I ever mention my 
walks to has no other lovers; and nothing, 
I am sure, ever escapes her lips." 

"Oh, of course not! women are so reliable, 
and never have two strings to their bows ! 
Take my advice tell no one ; for, so sure 
as another deer is killed, and the poacher 
not caught, away go the whole lot of you, 
and I ll try some of my Yorkshire men 
from the &lt; .Inch I ve been superin- 

ling. I will not have men who are in 
correspondence with deer-poachers." 

" There H QO stain on my character, sir," 
1 the )~"ting keeper, proudly. "I ve 
never been found off my post the seven 
;-s I ve been hero." 

"I can only judge . what I find 

now," said the ranger s deputy ; " and it 
is as bad as bad can be. If you had 1; ; 
all Border men, there would have been 



nono of this shameful deer-s &lt;w, 

I have .said : those who c. 

M 1 .niton to 

I ll : piece- 

ss." 

And so saying, the 
struck the haml.some die.- &gt;de 

i his crop, and 
across the Downs at 

left the My un 

happy man his pride hurt, his ions 

roused, his opinion of mankind lowi 
If honest service brought no better re-tarn 
; this, and the reports h men 

were to be all that Lord Waters heard, 
what chance had ho of ever rising from 
the ranks ? How came the deer-poachers 
to get intelligence of the keepers walks ? 
Which was the black sheep among his 
fellows ? It could not be, surely, honest 
old Bolton or fiery Ned Holmes, who had 
been nearly killed in a poaching fray, or 
silent Fred Hume, who spent all his time 
trapping by himself ? 

A sudden thought struck him. He would 
not cross into old Bolton s walk, where 
Duncastle Rings were, but he would climb 
the hill above the camp, and, if he saw 
signs of Hetty on her way from market, 
signal to her to come across. 

A few minutes run brought him to the 
top of the highest wave of the Down. Here 
he waited and waited, ranging over the 
valley and scanning every rabbit that 
flashed from furze to furze, and every 
crow that alighted within five hundred 
yards. Suddenly, a little figure ran round 
the shoulder of the ring, of Druidical 
stones, and waved a handkerchief. George 
started, and held up his gun ; and down 
the figure came into the valley, and up 
the hill to the camp. He strode down to 
meet her, and she, rosy with the run, came 
laughing towards him. 

"Why, how late you are, George," she 
said, in reply to half a dozen kisses, "a nice, 
gallant lover, I m sure, to let me wait up 
there ten minutes; and I d prepared such 
a surprise for you. I d hidden behind the 
big stone, ready to jump up like a ghost 
\\hen you came into the King. Oh, 
rge, eggs are so nice and dear at 
Shaftesbury to-day, anl I got such a 
lot of money for Auntie. But you don t 
look yourself to-day ; you re not ill ? It s 
that horrid night-watching in the cold." 

"Yes; I ve been vexed, Hetty. The 

new deputy has been rating me 

about the deer-poachers. The; her 

buck killed last night, up by the Big Oak." 
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" But that was not your walk, George, 
last Bight." 

" No, not mine. Old Bolton, you re 
member I told you, would exchange last 
night. It s that Black Jack again. Hetty, 
I d give a year s wages to have my fingers 
on that man s throat." 

" Oh, George, don t look like that. I 
never like to see you look like that. You 
did once, do you remember, when you were 
jealous with me for speaking to Black 
Jack, and accepting his present at Salis 
bury Fair." 

" It would make you look so, Hetty, to 
be suspected by a stuck-up fellow like 
that; and, you know, I would rather cut 
off both my hands here, at once, than mix 
myself up with rascals like Black Jack 
and his gang, and lose my character with 
Lord Waters. Now listen here, Hetty." 
He took her hands as he spoke, and sat her 
down beside him on the grass. 

" Is it anything very serious," said 
Hetty, laughing. " Am I going to be put 
on my oath like people at the Sizes ? ): 

" Don t laugh, Hetty ; it is really very 
serious," said George, still holding her 
hands firmly in his, and looking straight 
into her clear, brown eyes. " Tell "me, 
have you mentioned to any one that I and 
old Bolton were to change our walks last 
night ? The deer-stealers have heard of 
that. They can do what they like with 
him. You know how he drinks." 

" Am I on my oath solemn, binding 
oath," laughed Hetty, shaking her lover s 
hands up and down. 

" Yes, really." 

" And you won t be verv, very angry if 
I tell you ? " 

" Of course not, Hetty ; how could I be 
angry with you ? " 

" Well, then, I did ; but don t ask me 
who." There, was a smile of good-natured 
mischief in her eye, as she looked down 
and then up. 

" But I must know who. That is all I 
have to work upon." 

" Oh, it wasn t a deer-stealer. Don t 
imagine it was Black Jack ! " 

"No. I am sure it wasn t, Hetty. But 
now tell me, Hetty, for I m mad to get a 
clue to these fellows." 

" Must I ? " said Hetty, coaxingly. 

" You must ; if you love me, you 
must." 

"And you won t be vexed or angry ? 

" No. Why should I ? Tell me at once." 

"You ll be angry." 

" Never mind. Tell me. I feel sure it 
will give me some clue. I know it is on 



he strength of this the villains went to 
Rushmere." 

" Can t you guess ? " 

"No." 

"Then it was my uncle from the Bald- 
headed Stag." 

" Your uncle ! " gasped George, and his 
hand shook so that his gun almost dropped. 
" Then that s where they meet. I sus 
pected it." 

"Yes; but he would do no harm with 
it, you may be sure. He met me yes 
terday morning, and he began talking 
about the camp, and Duncastle Rings, 
and Rushmere, till I told him you were 
going to change walks that night with 
old Bolton. He smiled, shook hands 
with me, and drove on slowly, talking to 
himself in a peculiar sort of way, such 
as I had never noticed in him before." 

" Hetty," said George, " I ll tell you a 
secret," with a hurried kiss at parting. 
"Old Bolton and I do not change to-night. 
We have orders to retain our usual posts ; 
so that, if those rascals come after mis 
chief, trusting to the old man s laziness, 
they will catch a Tartar. But, mind, not 
a word, even to the very air. Good-bye, 
my darling. I wish I could go back all 
the way with you." 

" And is this the way you are going to 
leave me ? " pouted Hetty, with a pretty 
affectation of injured dignity. 

" It s a matter of life and death, Hetty ; 
and if you love me you wouldn t keep me. 
I shall see or hear of these rascals at the 
Bald-headed Stag." 

" Oh, do not go after them. That Black 
Jack will kill you. He fears nothing." 

" No more do I, Hetty. There, good 
bye," and he clasped her in his arms. " I 
think I m on their track now. Wish me 
success." 

" I do, George, I do ! " and as the young 
keeper sprang down the hill, Hetty sat 
down on the grass and burst into tears. 

A quick run straight across the downs 
soon brought George to a hilly spot that 
commanded a view of Woodgates. As he 
stood watching the Bald-headed Stag, 
there came a party of men out of the 
door who began pointing across the road 
to a high field near a wood on the oppo 
site side. One of the party was waving 
a red handkerchief, but no return signal 
could be seen._ 

A few minutes more, and young George 

stood at the door of the Bald-headed Stag. 

He stepped quickly into the parlour of the 

little village public-house and looked round. 

! All his suspicions were confirmed. There, 
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one keepers and half a 

ton, 

his fei: -y drunk, and shout- 

scraps of a h 1 . ., : 

Oh, it s ;ill iny ! 

And a hunting we \vill go, go, goa, 

And ;i hunting wo will go. 



the (ire, with his o the door, 

sat Dawson, the landlord, Hetty s uncle, 
in clnso confabiilat ion with a short, red- 
I 111:111, well known as a comrade of 
k, the (i u-.her. 

Why, it s our young Garge," said old 
;on, st: g up to him and slapping 

him on the shoulder ; " come and have some 
yell; there s no yd! like Bald-headed Stag s 
in these ere parts, and we ve had ranger 
here this morning, swearing away about 
that buck that was killed day ; and I 

told him it was the one Lord Wolverton s 
hounds worried when they came here, and 
that he d never got over it. But he said, 
All very well ; hut that don t account 
for the hind-quarter being gone ; so I 
up and told him, that very likely you had 
taken that to the kennel to give to the 
younds. I tricked un at last, didn t I, 
Master Dawson ? Stuck up fool ! telling 
pie their dooties, who know em better 
than he does. I say, George, if you ever 
comes across Black Jack in one of these 
1 in si nesses, you take my advice square it 
as I do." 

The half-drunken companions of the old 
keeper cheered this sentence, and called 
George to share the pot with them. 

" We don t change, walks to-night, 

irge," said old Bolton, filling a long 

pipe with a shaky hand, "so you needn t 

hack till dusk. Ranger has ridden off 

Salisbury way, to see if he could trace the 

venison ; but, bless yer ! that s at Lunnon- 

town by this time." 

" I ll not drink with you, Bolton," said 
I, " nor with your companions cither. 
They re not the sort of men I want to asso 
ciate with. I m after the men you sig 
nalled to just now. Dawson, I ask you, 
in l.nnl \Va fern s name, was not one of 
o men Black Jack? Your lease is 
nearly up ; and I warn you that, unless 
you tell me the truth, I will indict you as 
an aider and abettor of deer-poachers. All 
I want to know is, was that Black Jack 
you signalled to, and the way lie is gone ?" 

"Now, don t ee go after him, George; 
now, don t ee," maundered the frightened 
landlord ; " he s .1 shot, and he s 

rn he ll kill th first man who lays 
hands on him. He said it of you, not half 
an hour ago, in this very room. I like you, 



lad, and my n;. ty likes you. N- 

,v your at, for 

Jack is ad ilow when his bluod .s 

up. Take my advice: let well . or 

Jack ll shoot eo dead, as if you were only 
a wild cat." 

"Then it was Ulaek Jack; and I 
him," .said Genrgc, grinding his teeth ; 

&gt;u mind my gun, Helton, for I won ; 
driven into mi 

" I wouldn t, George ; he d think no more 
of shooting eo than though you were a 
/ cried old Bolton. "Do as I do 
ire it. Here, men, hold him h; 
it s murder to let him go. Who ll mind 
our families if we get shot?" 

The men closed round George, and tried 
to detain him with friendly grip, with 
coaxing and by force; but George struck 
them asunder, He w to the door, and was do w n 
the road and over the hedge in a moment, 
like a deer, in the direction he had seen the 
signal waved, 

"I always thought they were a bad lot 
at Woodgates," he thought to himself as 
he stood and rested, holding on to a young 
sapling beech ; " but I didn t think t 
had been bought over in a lump like that; 
but I ll have this rascal for all that, and 
then the whole gang will drop asunder. 
He s scared them all, and if I could nab 
him, who knows if I might not some day 
get head-keeper and live with Hetty in 
that fine house at Cranborne? One can t 
get such a prize without a tussle." 

Rushmere Walk was one of the most 
favourite haunts of the Cranborne deer, 
being full of coverts and lurking-places, 
and full of leafy holly, which is the de 
favourite food. The scattered woodlands 
and copses abounded in hazel and young 
beech, and the fern grew thicker on the 
slopes and round the hedgerows than in 
any other part of the old forest. It was 
about five o clock, and very hot, and 
George half thought it might be as 
well to go and get a cup of tea at 
a friend s close by, before starting on a 
four or five hours search. The lad half 
turned back towards Woodgates, when, 
looking down over the covert from some 
high ground which commanded a view, 
he happened to cast his eyes up to the 
right towards Stock Copse hedgerow, when 
he saw two men walking slowly up the 
side of it, and one, as far as he could ; 
tinguish at such a distance, had a gun 
over his arms. With no longing now for 
the cup of tea, George at once stripped for 
work, threw off his shooting- jacket, hung it 
on a bough, the position of which he noted, 
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and started off in pursuit. There was a great 
prizo to win, whatever the risk might be. 

He followed the two figures as long as 
he could see them, till at last they both 
disappeared through a gap in a tall 
thick hedge. Right across the fallow 
skimmed George, and in a moment 
was in the gap, and brushing away the 
hazels, when, to his surprise, he almost 
butted a man, who was quietly standing 
there upright, smoking a pipe, and with 
both hands in his pockets. "Ah ! " thought 
George to himself, " this fellow is staying 
here to screen the other, and that other 
is Black Jack, I feel sure, and have him I 
will if I can keep my body and soul to 
gether; so here goes." And brushing past 
the man, who grumbled something sul 
lenly, he passed through the gap by his 
side, taking no notice of him at all. 

When George emerged into the light, 
and got into the stubble field, there was no 
glimpse of the man with the gun, but 
he pushed across the field, and presently, 
at one corner of a copse, he caught sight 
of some one creeping along under a hedge 
about four hundred yards ahead, and 
directly he saw George he rose up and 
pushed into a brisk walk. Now there 
happened to be sheep folded in that field, 
and there were several lines of hurdles 
running across the very path he had to 
go. " These at least will check my fine 
fellow," thought George; but, as he came 
up to each hurdle, over the man went like 
a buck. George could see him now ; it 
was Black Jack, the man who had had 
seventeen of Lord Shaftesbury s keepers 
after him at one time and had outrun them 
all, as he had publicly boasted he could 
do. But let us tell this part of the story 
in young George s own identical words : 

" When I saw it was he," said George, " I 
almost gave it up as a bad job. He was so far 
in advance of me, with all them sheep hurdles 
in between, and now and then he looked 
round in a mocking kind of manner, as 
much as to say, you are a stout man if 
you think to take me ; and he seemed so 
lissome like, and so active, that I verily 
thought I should have had to put it off 
for that day at least. But, somehow, I 
considered within myself that I would not 
allow him to beat me ; and I was a youngish 
man then, sir, and not easily daunted by 
anything, so I took a resolution to follow 
him, come what would. In a few moments 
I had bundled through the hurdles, and 
scrambled through an adjoining hedge, 
and looked about me for my man. Him I 
beheld at a good distance off,, making his 



best pace to outran me at once, and so get 
off clear. I started behind, and did my 
best, but it was trying work over the 
heavy land. I thought at one time that 
I should never make the distance shorter 
between us, but by degrees I got nearer, 
so near that I could hear his laboured 
breathing and puffing. This gave me 
some encouragement, and I continued to 
follow, though at several yards behind, 
hoping to snap him by-and-by. You may 
fancy that at this time I was not alto 
gether in a state to keep up the chase, 
and if it had not been for a feeling that I 
would take him, if possible, I could not 
have persevered many minutes longer in 
following. A few minutes more brought 
us both to a place on the Blandford-road, 
having run four miles, and I was still 
jogging on, thinking how I should get up 
to him. All of a sudden he stopped short 
and turned round, at the same time 
presenting his gun full at my body, 
swearing, as he did so, that if I came 
nearer he would fire into me. The gun 
was cocked all the time, and loaded with 
twelve slugs (as afterwards ascertained). 
Almost immediately, however I don t 
know what made him hesitate he ran 
forward again, all down through an en 
trenchment. I was gaining on him I 
felt it. My blood was up ; I would have 
him, and was already within ten yards of 
him, by dint of sheer struggling ; a few 
minutes more, and I should come to close 
quarters. I looked up and saw him again 
facing me the gun pointed at my head, 
and his eye looking along the barrel. 

" I saw his determined eye I knew his 
piece was on full cock, his finger on the 
trigger, and the muzzle towards me ; and 
yet, somehow, I did not hesitate to ad 
vance. I suppose my blood was up with 
that long run, and I always was thought 
staunch when I was once on the track of 
a thing, for I remember I sat a horse all 
day once before a fence he would not 
try, and had my dinner and tea on horse 
back ; but, by Joe, I made him do it at last. 
I did not, I can assure you, sir, think of 
the danger a bit, and I moved on him with 
my eyes fixed on him till I felt the cold 
ring of the barrel touch my forehead. I 
never could tell why he did not fire, but 
I suppose he thought he should be seen 
from Thorney Down public-house, which 
was only two hundred yards away up to the 
right. As he turned his face in that direc 
tion for an instant I knocked up the gun 
with one hand, and rammed the fingers of 
my other in his red neck-handkercher. 
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word was s ck knc\v 

had to fight for it, or his hour 

"r, hot enough 

1 can tell you. With his heavy-ti[ 
bootn he kicked at iny legs, every kick 
cutting mo as if you had slashed i 
wit &gt;ok. Jack was a pract 

wrestler, and this is the way hu used to 

f off the Shaftesbury ! The 

bonea were bare 

nnmit s at it, and he leaped and struggled 
like a mad bull, and cursed himself, no 
doubt to himself, for not having fired when 

had had the chance. I thought, when 
I tried to pinion him, that ho would have 
torn my two arms off, and I had to beat 
him heavily in the face before I could quiet 
him and get his gun from him and in my 
left hand, and hold him fast with the other, 
as I tried (I was far from home) to drag 
him to the Thorney Down public-house. 

^\ e had not proceeded far, even then, 
before he rebelled, so I was forced to 
put the gun down and tackle him again ; 
and then we went at it again, up and 
down, throwing each other about; and 
sometimes I was undermost and he 
above ; but, by good luck, at last I paci 
fied him, and took him on as before. 
During this process he held me by the 
cheek with his teeth ; but, at last, I got 
him by the throat and choked him off, 
and held him till his face was as black as 
your hat. 

" Not a quarter of a mile from this, and 
within sight of the public-house, he began 
again, and seemed fresher than ever. In 
all my life I never met with such a man. 
He never seemed to give in, and he kicked 
my shins so that I could scarcely stand. 
He gave me the hardest tumbles, but I 
gave him a squeeze or two I can tell you, 
and when he tried to get at his knife, I 
felled him three times running, and as for 
pounding we were both pretty well pounded ; 
and the moment I had given the man into 
Lord Waters s custody at Rushincre, I fell 
down in what they call a faint. Yes ; it 
had been a great struggle, sir." 

George told my informant, a Wiltshire 

tleman, the whole story in a modest 
and impressive manner. But we ms\ 
quite sure it was a desperate fight, a real 

;&gt;:inng grapple of anger and despair. 
At Lord \N poor wounded keeper 

was placed in a cart full of soft straw and 
driven slowly home, to be nursed by Hetty 
and her moth 

!y say that, after 
. George s fortune rapidly rose. 
Hetty s uncle bolted in the night, and 



: Black Jack s transportation for life, 
loaching gang of Cranborne 
Chase quickly There \\ 

rapid supply of new keepers, the deputy 

_ er s interference was promptly stopped, 
and George very soon rose to the dignity of 

When I last saw him ho was landlord 
of the Bald-headed Stag, and nailing up 
an immense pair of antlers over the ] 
lour fireplace ; three sturdy boys were 
holding the steps and shouting for joy; 
while Hetty, with a bonny baby in her 
arms, was endeavouring to keep order, as 
Lord Waters had just been seen at tin- 
turning of the road, and was evidently 
going to stop to inquire about the three 
bloodhounds which were left in George s 
care. There is a scar or two still on the 
brave keeper s face ; but they were honestly 
.ed, and George is not ashamed of them. 

A CHARMING FELLOWT 
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CELM-lKi: XX. 

" So you are to come to Switzerland 
with us next month, Ancram," said Miss 
Kilfinane. She was seated at the piano 
in Lady Seely s drawing-room, and Alger 
non was leaning on the instrument, and 
idly turning over a portfolio of music. 

" Yes ; I hope your serene highness has 
no objection to that arrangement ? 

" It would be of no use my objecting, I 
suppose ! " 

" Of none whatever. But it would be 
unpleasant." 

" Oh, you would still go then, whether 
I liked it or not ? " 

"I m afraid the temptation to travel 
about Europe in your company would be 
too strong for me ! " 

" How silly you are, Ancram ! " said 
Miss Kilfinane, looking up half shyly, half 
tenderly. But she met no answering look 
from Algernon. He had just come upon 
a song that he wanted to try, and \ 
drawing it out from under a heap of others 
in the portfolio. 

" Look here, Castalia," he said, "I wi.-^h 
you would play through this accompani 
ment for me. I can t manage it." 

It will be seen tl , rnon had become 

familiar enough with . ilfmfuie to &lt; 

her by her Chri.-tian name. And, more- 
, he addressed her in a tone of 

authority, as being quite sure she would 
do what he asked ; 
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" This ? " she said, taking the song from 
his hand. " Why do you want to sing this 
dull thing ? I think Gllick is so dreary ! 
And, besides, it isn t your style at all." 

"Isn t it? What is my style, I 
wonder ? 

" Oh light, lively things are your style." 

At the bottom of his mind, perhaps, 
Algernon thought so too. But it is often 
very unpleasant to hear our own secret 
convictions uttered by other people ; and 
he did not like to be told that he could 
not sing anything more solid than a French 
chansonette. 

" Lady Harriet particularly wishes me 
to try this thing of Gluck s at her house 
next Saturday," he said. 

Miss Kilfinane threw down the song 
pettishly. " Oh, Lady Harriet ? " she ex 
claimed. "I might have known it was 
her suggestion ! She is so full of non 
sense about her classical composers. I 
think she makes a fool of you, Ancram. 
I know it will be a failure if you attempt 
that song." 

" Thank you very much, Miss Kilfinane ! 
And now, having spoken your mind on 
the subject, will you kindly play the ac 
companiment ? " 

Algernon picked up the piece of music, 
smoothed it with his hand, placed it on 
the desk of the piano, and made a little 
mocking bow to Castalia. His serenity 
and good humour seemed to irritate her. 
" I m sick of Lady Harriet ! " she said, 
querulously, and with a shrug of the 
shoulders. The action and the words 
were so plainly indicative of ill temper, 
that Lady Seely, who waddled into the 
drawing-room at that moment, asked 
loudly, " What are you two quarrelling 
about, eh ? " 

" Oh, what a shocking idea, my lady ! 
We re not quarrelling at all," answered 
Algernon, raising his eyebrows, and 
smiling with closed lips. He rarely 
showed his teeth when he smiled, which 
circumstance gave his mouth an expres 
sion of finesse and delicate irony, that 
was peculiar, and coupled with the can 
didly arched brows attractive. 

" Well, it takes two to make a quarrel, 
certainly," returned my lady. " But Cas 
talia was scolding you, at all events. 
Weren t you now, Castalia ? " 

Castalia deigned not to reply, but tossed 
her head, and began to run her fingers 
over the keys of the piano. 

" The fact is, Lady Seely," said Alger 
non, " that Castalia is so convinced that I 
shall make a mess of this aria which 



Lady Harriet Dormer has asked me to sing 
for her next Saturday that she declines 
to play the accompaniment of it for me." 

" Well, you ought to be immensely flat 
tered, young jackanapes ! She wouldn t 
care a straw about some people s failures, 
would you, Castalia ? Would you mind, 
now, if Jack Price were to sing a song and 
make an awful mess of it, eh ? 

"As to that, it seems to me that Jack 
Price makes an awf til mess of most things 
he does," replied Castalia. 

" Ah, exactly ! So one mess more or 
less don t matter. But in the case of our 
Admirable Crichton here, it is different." 

" I think he is getting awfully spoiled," 
said Castalia, a little less crossly. And 
there was absolutely a blush upon her 
sallow cheek. 

" And that s the reason you snub him, 
is it ? You see, Ancram, it s all for your 
good, if Castalia is a little hard on you ! " 

Miss Kilfinane rose and left the room, 
saying that she must dress for her drive. 

" I think Castalia is harder on Lady 
Harriet than on me," said Algernon, when 
Castalia was gone. 

" Ah ! H m ! Castalia has lots of good 
points, but I daresay you have noticed 
it she is given to being a little bit jealous 
when she cares about people. Now you 
show a decided liking for Lady Harriet s 
society, and you crack up her grace, and 
her elegance, and her taste, and all that. 
And sometimes I think poor Gassy don t 
quite like it, don t you know ? : 

" What on earth can it matter to her ? " 
cried Algernon. He knew that Castalia 
was no favourite with my lady, and he 
flattered himself that he was becoming 
a favourite with her. So he spoke with a 
little half-contemptuous smile, and a shrug 
of impatience, when he asked, " What on 
earth can it matter to her ? " 

But my lady did not smile. She threw 
her head back, and looked at Algernon 
from under her half-closed eyelids. 

" It s my opinion, young man, that it 
matters a good deal to Castalia," she said ; 
" more than it would have mattered to me 
when I was a young lady, I can tell you. 
But there s no accounting for tastes." 

Then Lady Seely also left the room, 
having first bidden Algernon to come and 
dine with her the next day. 

Algernon was dumfoundered. 

Not that he had not perceived the scorn 
ful Castalia s partiality for his charming 
self ; not that her submission to his wishes, 
or even his whims, and her jealous anxiety 
to keep him by her side whenever there 
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appeared to 1&gt;&lt; r of his leaving it for 

the company of a younger or more at 
tractive woman, had escaped h rva- 
tion. But Algernon was i ions 
Ugh to co- a lady-killer. 
His native pood taste would alone h 
prevented him from haying any Mich pre- 
.-.ion. It was ridiculous ; and it in 
volved, almost of -ity, some nffV 
tion. And Algernon never was affected. 
Ho accepted Casta.lia s marked prefer* 

;^al thin^ in the world. 
He had been us. d to be peft ,1 and pre 
ferred all his life. Hut it truly hud not 
entered into his head that the {(reference 
meant anything more than that Castalia 
found him amusing, and clever, and good- 
looking, and that she liked to keep so 
attractive a pers&lt;&gt;naire to herself as much 
as possible. For A!&gt;_c&lt; rnon had noted the 
Honourable Castalia s little grudging 
jealousies, and he knew as well as any 
body that she did not like to hear him 
praise Lady Harriet, for whom, indeed, 
she had long entertained a smouldering 
sort of dislike. But that she should have 
anything like a tender sentiment for him 
self, and, still more, that Lady Sec ly 
should see and approve it for my lady s 
words and manner implied no less was a 
very astonishing idea inch 

So astonishing was it, that after a while 
he came to the conclusion that the idea 
was erroneous. He turned Lady Seely s 
words in his mind, this way and that, 
and tried to look at them from all points 
of view, and as words will do when 
too curiously scrutinised they gradually 
seemed to take another and a different 
meaning, from the first obvious one which 
had struck him. 

The old woman was only giving me a 
hint not to annoy Miss Kilfiuane ; not to 

I to her peevish temper, or exasperate 

T-" 

this solution would not quite do, 

,cr. "Lady S a not too fond of 

to himself. IJesides, I 

never knew her particularly nr.xious to 

nyone s feelings. What the deuce 

did m, 1 \v 

Algernon continued to Avonder at in 
tervals all of the afternoon. His 
min-l was still busy -with th" .-ame subject 
wlu-n upon .hick Price, seated in 
the r ailing-room of the club, to which he 
had in .. inning 
of 1 

non It was 

now full siuir \ indow 

wide open, and the Honourable John 



Patrick wa.s lounging in a chair near it, 
with a new- out on his knees, 

and hi- lived on a water-cart that 

was besprinkling the du.-.fy street outside. 
He looked very idle, and a little melan 
choly, as ho sat there by himself, and he 
welcomed Algernon with even more than 
his usual effusion, asking him what he 
was going to do with himself, and offering 
to walk part of the way towards 
lodgings with him, when h-- was told that 
Algernon must betake himself homeward. 
The offer was a measure of Mr. Price s 
previous weariness of spirit ; for, in 
general, he professed to dislike walking. 

" And how long is it since you saw 
our friend, Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs?" ask&gt; &lt;1 
Jack Price of Algernon, as they strolled 
along, arm-in-arm, on the shady side of 
the way. 

" Oh I m afraid it s rather a long 
time," said Algernon, carelessly. 

" Ah, now that s bad, my dear boy. 
You shouldn t neglect people, you know. 
And our dear Mrs. Machyn-Stnbbs is 
exceedingly pleasant." 

" As to neglecting her I don t know 
that I have neglected her particularly. 
What more could I do than call and leave 
my card ? " 

" Call again. You wouldn t leave off 
going to Lady Seely s because you happened 
not to find her at home once in a way." 

" Lady Seely is my relation." 

" H m ! Well, would yon cut Lady 
Harriet Dormer for the same reason ? 

" Cut her ? But, my dear Mr. Price, 
you mustn t suppose that I have cut Mrs. 
Machyn-Stubbs ! " 

" Come, now, my dear fellow, I m a 
great deal older than you are. and I ll take 
the liberty of giving you a bit of advice. 
Never offend people, who mean to be civil, 
merely because they don t happen to amuse 
you. What, tho deuce, we can t live for 
amusement in this life ! 

The moralising might be g&lt;"od, bnt the 
moralist was, Algernon thought, Vadly 
fitted with his part. He w, rod to 

retort on this new mentor, but he did not 
retort. He merely said, &lt;|uie- 

"Has M: hyn-Stubbs been com 

plaining of me, then ? " 

" Well, the truth is, she has in an in 
direct kind of way; you know what?" 

" I ll go and see her this evening. To 
day isThur it : &gt; one of 
At home s tl 

.lack Price looked at the young man 
admiringly. " You re an un- uly 

I he. " 1 vou 
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my honour I never knew a fellow of 
your years take advice so well. By 
Jove ! I wish I had had your common 
sense when I was your age. It s too late 
for me to do any good now, you know, 
what ? And, in fact " (with a solemn 
lowering of his musical Irish voice) " I 
split, myself, on the very rock I m now 
warning you off. I never was polite. And 
if any one told me to go to the right, sure 
"it was a thousand to one that I d instantly 
bolt to the left !" And shaking his head with 
a sad, regretful gesture, Jack Price parted 
from Algernon at the corner of the street. 
Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs received the truant 
very graciously that evening. She knew 
that, during his absence from her parties, 
he had been admitted into society, to 
which even her fashionable self could 
not hope to penetrate. But, though this 
might be a reason for a little genteel 
sneering 1 at him behind his back, it was 
none whatever, Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs con 
sidered, for giving him a cool reception 
when he did grace her house with his 
presence. She said to several of her 
guests, one after the other: "We have 
young Ancram Errington here to-night. 
He s so glad to come to us, poor fellow, 
for my people s place is his second home, 
down in the West of England. And, then, 
the Seelys think it nice of us to take 
notice of him, don t you know ? He is a 
relation of Lady Seely s, and is quite in 
that set the Dormers, and all those 
people. Ah ! you don t know them ? 
They say he is to marry Castalia Kilfinane. 
But we haven t spoken about it yet out 
of our own little circle. Her father was 
Viscount Kauldkail, and married Lord 
Seely s youngest sister," and so on, and so 
on, with a set smile, and no expression 
whatever on her smooth, fair face. 

To Algernon himself she showed herself 
politely inquisitive on the subject of his 
engagement to Castalia, and startled him 
considerably by saying, when she found 
herself close to him for a few minutes 
near a doorway : 

" And are we really to congratulate you, 
Mr. Errington ? " 

" If you please, madam," answered 
Algernon, with a bright, amused smile 
and an easy bow, " but I should like to 
know if it be not indiscreet on whai 
special subject ? I am, indeed, to be con 
gratulated on finding myself here. But 
then, you are hardly likely to be the 
person to do it." 

At that moment Algernon was wedgec 
into a corner behind a fat old gentleman, 



who was vainly struggling to extricate 
limself from the crowd in front, by 
making a series of short plunges forward, 
;he rebound of which sent him back on to 
Algernon s toes with some violence. It 
was very hot, and a young lady was sing- 
ng out of tune in the adjoining room ; 
her voice floating over the murmur of 
onversation occasionally, in a wailing 
ong-drawn note. Altogether, it might 
lave been suspected by some persons tha^ 
Mr. Ancram Errington was laughing at 
h.is hostess, when he spoke of his position 
at that time as being one which called for 
congratulation. But Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs 
was the sort of woman who completely 
baffled irony by a serene incapability of 
perceiving it. And she would sooner sus 
pect you of maligning her, hating her, or 
insulting her, than of laughing at her. 
To this immunity from all sense of the 
ridiculous she owed her chief social suc 
cesses ; for there are occasions when some 
obtuseness of the faculties is useful. Mrs. 
Machyn-Stubbs tapped Algernon s arm 
lightly with her fan, as she answered, 
" Now, Mr. Errington, that s all very well 
with the outside world, but you shouldn t 
make mysteries with us ! I look upon 
you almost as a brother of Orlando s, I 
do indeed." 

"You re very kind, indeed, and I m 
immensely obliged to you ; but, upon my 
word, I don t know what you mean by my 
making mysteries ! " 

" Oh, well, if you choose to keep your 
own counsel, of course you can do so. I 
will say no more." Upon which Mrs. 
Machyn-Stubbs proceeded to say a great 
deal more, and ended by plainly giving 
Algernon to understand that the rumour 
of his engagement to Miss Castalia Kilfi 
nane had been pretty widely circulated 
during the last four or five weeks. 

" Oh, Mrs. Machyn-Stubbs," said Alger 
non, laughing, " you surely never believe 
more than a hundredth part of what you 
hear ? There s Mr. Price looking for me. 
I promised to walk home with him, it is 
such a lovely night. Thank you, no ; not 
any tea! Are you ever at home about 
four o clock ? I shall take my chance of 
finding you. Good night." 

Algernon was greatly puzzled. How 
and whence had the report of his engage 
ment to Castalia originated? He would 
have been less puzzled, if not less sur 
prised, had he known that the report had 
come in the first place from Lady Seely 
herself, who had let fall little words and 
hints, well understanding how they would 
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! his n: 

! to her in su 
io truth in- fa 
of ; had mentioned an 

ii. 11 iousness of 

Some persons 

, ht say, " Well, but since port 

was false, why not say so?" But Alger- 

nid, as it were, instincti , 
c refuge in the \ A clear et 

at to which he should appear to be 
bound would have irkrd him like a tight 
shoe ; and naturally so, since he was con- 
iis that he should flexibly conform 
himself to circumstances as they might 
e, and not stick with stubborn stu 
pidity to any predetermined course of 
conduct, which might prove to be incon- 
venif 

After .saying " Good night " to his 
hostess ho elbowed his way out of the 
crowded rooms, and went downstairs side 
by side with Jack Price. The latter knew 
i-ybody present, or thought he did. 
And as, when he did happen to make a 
id to greet enthusiastically some 
I stranger whom he had never seen in 
his life b. fore, ho ne -knowledged it, 

but - ed in declaring that he remem 

bered the individual in question perfectly, 
although "the name, the name, my dear 
sir, or madam, has quite escaped my 
wretched memory ! " his progress towards 
. M:iehyn-Stubbs 8 hall-door was con 
siderably impeded by the nods, smiles, and 
shakes of the hand, which he scattered 
broadcast. 

" There s Deepville," said he to Alger 
non, as they passed a tall, dark, thin-faced 
man, with a stern jiiw and a haughty 
carriage of the head. "Don t you know 
Deepville ? Ah, then you should ! You 
should really. The most delightful, love- 
able, charming fellow ! He d be enchanted 
to make your acquaintance, Errington, 
finite enchanted. I can answer for him. 
There s nothing in the world would give 
him greater pleasure, what? " 

Algernon was by this time pretty well 

accustomed to Jack Price s habit of an- 

swi r the ready ecstasies of all his 

with regard to each other, 

he dared to say 

Sir Lancelot Deepville was a very agree 
able person. 

d Imw s the fair Castalia r " : 
.. when they were out in the sir 
I helieve she is quite well. I saw her 
this morning." 

" Oh, I suppose you did," exclaimed 



a little smile, which 

by Mrs. M revela 

tions. But t! minut added, 

very unexpectedly, &lt;- 1 had some idea, at 

\vas making up to 

But it i a a 

nice creature, is Castalia Kilfinane ; a very 
nice creature." 

A L i-rnon could not help smiling at this 
disinterested prai 

" I m afraid she does not always behave 
quit. lj to you, Mr. Price," he said. 

And he said it with a little air of apology 
and proprietorship which he would not 
have assumed yesterday. 

Oh, you re quite mistaken, my dear 
boy ; she s as nice as possible with me. I 
like Ca Kilfinane. There s a great 

deal of good about her, and she s well 
educated and clever in her way not 
showy, you know, what ? but oh, a 
nice creature ! There s a sort of bitter 
twang about her, you know, that I like 
immensely." 

" Oh, well," cried Algernon, laughing 
outright, " if you have a liking for bitters, 
indeed " 

"Ah, but she doesn t mean it. It s 
just a little flavour a little soupcon. Oh, 
upon my word, I think Miss Kilfinane a 
thoroughly nice creature. It was a pity 
about Deepville now, eh, what ? " 

" I wonder that you never thought of 
trying your fortune in that quarter your 
self, Mr. Price ! " said Algernon, looking 
at him curiously, as they passed within 
the glare of a street-lamp. 

" Is it me ? Ah, now, I thought every 
body knew that I wasn t a marrying man. 
Besides, there never was the least proba 
bility that Miss Kilfinane would hare had 
me none in the world. Sure, she d n&lt; 
think of looking at a bald old bachelor like 
myself, what ? 

Algernon did not feel called on to pursue 
the subject. But he had a conviction that 
Jack Price would not, under any circum 
stances, have given Miss Kilfinane the 
chance of accepting him. 

The allusion, however, seemed to have 
touched some long silent chord of f. 
ing iu Jack, and set it vibrating. As 
they sat at supper together, Jack re- 
1 t i ti.i . i_- , mentor-like tone he 
had assumed that morning, giving Alg 
non much sound advice of a worldly 
nature, and holding up his own case as a 
warning to all young men who liked to 
"bolt to the left when they told to 

go to the right," and presenting himself 
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in the unusual light of a gloomy and dis 
appointed person ; and when a couple of 
tumblers of hot punch smoked on the 
table, Jack grew tender and sentimental. 

" Ah, my dear Errington," he said, " I 
wish ye may never know what it is to be 
a lonely old bachelor ! " 

" Lonely ? Why, you re the most popu 
lar man in London, out-and-out." 

" Popular ! And what good does that 
do me ? If I were dead to-morrow, who d 
care, do you think ? Although that doesn t 
seem to me to be such a hard case as people 
say. Sure, I don t want anyone to cry 
when I m dead ; but I d like em to care 
for me a little while I m living. If I d 
been my own elder brother, now ; or if I d 
taken advantage of my opportunities, and 
made a good fortune, as I might have 

done But twas one scrape after 

another I put my foot into. I did and said 
whatever came uppermost. And you ll 
find, my dear boy, that it s the foolish 
things that mostly do come uppermost." 

"It s lucky that, amongst the other 
foolish things, an imprudent marriage 
never rose to the surface," said Algernon. 

"Oh, but it did! Oh, devil a doubt 
about it ! " The combined influence of 
memory and hot punch brought out Jack s 
musical brogue with unusual emphasis. 
" Only, there I couldn t carry out my 
foolish intentions. It wasn t the will that 
was wanting, my dear boy." 

" Providence looked after you on that 
occasion ? " 

" Providence or or the other thing. 
Oh, I could tell you a love story, only 
you d be laughing at me." 

" Indeed, I would not laugh ! " 

" On my honour, I don t know why you 
shouldn t ! I often enough have laughed 
at myself. She was the sweetest, gentlest, 
most delicate little creature ! Snowdrop, 
I used to call her. And as for goodness, ; 
she was steeped in it. You felt goodness j 
in the air wherever she was, just as you i 
smell perfume all about, when the haw- ! 
thorns blossom in May. Ah ! now to think , 
of me talking in that way, and my head as : 
smooth as a billiard-ball ! " 

" And and how was it ? Did your 
people interfere to prevent the match ? " 

" Mypeople ! Faith, they d have screeched 
to be heard from here to there, if I d made 
her the Honourable Mrs. Jack Price, and 



contaminated the blood of the Prices of 
Mullingar. Did ye ever hear that my 
great grandfather was a whisky distiller? 
Bedad, he was then ! And I believe he 
manufactured good liquor, rest his soul ! 
But I shouldn t have cared for that, as ye 
may believe. But they got hold of her, 
and told her that I was a roving, un 
steady sort of fellow ; and that was true 
enough. And and she married some 
body else. The man she took wasn t as 
good-looking as I was in those days. 
However, there s no accounting for these 
things, you know. It s Fate, what? 
Destiny ! And she told me, in the pretty 
silver voice of her, like a robin on a 
bough, that I had better forget her, and 
marry a lady in my own station, and live 
happy ever after. Mary, said I, * if I 
don t marry you, I ll marry no woman, 
gentle or simple. She didn t believe me. 
And I don t know that I quite believed 
myself. But so it turned out, you see, 
what ? And so I was saved from a mes 
alliance, and from having, maybe, to 
bring up a numerous family on nothing a 
year ; and the blood of the Prices of Mul- 
lingar is in a fine state of preservation, 
and Mary never became the Honourable 
Mrs. Jack Price. Honourable bedad it s 
the Honourable Jack Price she d have 
made of me if she d taken me ; an honour- 
abler Jack than I ve been without her, I m 
afraid ! D ye know, Errington, I believe 
on my soul that, if I had married Mary, 
and gone off with her to Canada, and 
built a log-house, and looked after my pigs 
and my ploughs, I d have been a happy 
man. But there it is,, a man never knows 
what is really best for him until it s too 
late. We ll hope there are compensations 
to come, what ? Of all the dreary, cut 
throat, blue-devilish syllables in the Eng 
lish language, I believe those words too 
late are the ugliest. They make a fellow 
feel as if he was being strangled. So mind 
your p s and q s, my boy, and don t throw 
away your chances whilst you ve got em !" 
And thus ended Jack Price s sermon on 
worldly wisdom. 

ERRATUM. In the article, " A Very Low Restau 
rant in Paris," at line 29, second column, p. 254, 
by a very obvious misprint, " one shilling and two 
pence " (1/2) is given as the price of each dish at 
the bibine, instead of one halfpenny (*/d.)- 
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CHAPTER III. OUlt LITTLE DINXCIi-l AUTV. 

I MUST have been very much in love 
those days, for I remember that, 
throughout that long drive to ^torecambe 
Bay, the absurdity of my errand did 
not occupy nay mind, though humour 
was by nature welcome to it. I hail 
laughed when my uncle had intrusted 
me with the task, and I laughed again 
when I had accomplished it : when the 
huge ungainly object of my care was 
squatting on the sand in front of me, so 
astonished to find himself there, instead 
of on a fishmonger s slab, that for a minute 
or two he could do nothing but stare and 
slobber, and presently, still staring, disap 
peared in the wet sand, in a grave of his 
own digging ; but for the most part I 
thought of nothing but Gertrude. Did 
she like shell-fish, I wondered, and should 
I be able to afford to give it her when we 
were married ? When those three years 
of apprenticeship should be over no 
servitude like that which Jacob endured 
for his Rachel, but a blessed state of 
existence, since it would be passed in her 
society and I should be a full-fledged 
attorney, and competent, if clients came, 
to mate with my angel. It would be 
necessary, perhaps, to live in a town, but 
in the summer time we should pass a 
month or two, at all events, in some 
bountiful district, such as that I was now 
travt -rsiii u r {irrlmps that very one. Oh 
to be driving her (instead of the crab; 
the shore of the. silver ,-i-a, (hat she 
e there (a salt-water Undine), 
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or to wander over the sparkling sands to 
gether ; to be walking home with her 
along that very road, by moonlight, 
with my arm round her dainty waist, 
and nought but the silent hills and 
those at a great distance to watch our 
proceedings. I remember that drive for 
its sweet visions, as though I took it 
but yesterday, and how they were rudely 
broken in upon by the wheel of the dog 
cart coming into contact with the fourth 
milestone which reminded me of the 1 
distance on the road of life, that yet lay 
between me and their accomplishment. 

In later years I have talked of love to 
many men, and their first acquaintance 
with that passion, as related by themselves, 
has been something very different from 
my own ; the view that the poets take of 
it, even in youth, would seem to be a 
greatly exaggerated one, when tested by 
the common experience. If his Belinda 
is unkind to a man, he seeks consola 
tion, not in vain, in Betsey. Xay, Betsey 
present has as great attractions for him 
as Belinda kind but absent. Whether 
it was that I was really something of a 
poet, or that Gertrude s beauty was so 
superlative that no comparison with that 
of others was possible, I did certainly 
justify in my own case the most extrava 
gant assertions that have been made con 
cerning the power of love. There were 
several young ladies in. our neighbourhood 
who were more or less admired, and about 
my " intentions " towards whom I had 
been even rallied by Aunt Kleanor, but I 
regarded them now with no more emotion 
than if they had been of the other sex. 
The very face of Nature was more fair to 
me since I had seen Gertrud ; 1 beheld 
her smile in the sunbeam, 1 felt her kisses 
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(though she had never kissed me) in the 
summer breeze ; and in the night I 
trembled with joy to think that she was 
but ten miles away. Imagine my tran 
sport then, in the reflection that that very 
evening she was coming to the rectory, and 
that it would be my lot to take her in to 
dinner ! I had never sat beside her yet ; 
my eyes had never yet pastured on her 
fair face at leisure, as they might do a 
few hours hence, without reproof ; there 
was a fragrance about her such as no 
scent could give, and it would encompass 
me ; her dress would ripple over me ; her 
round white arm would perchance touch 
mine. Bountiful Heavens ! 

I am told that some sensitive persons, 
even in middle age, experience similar 
emotions at the prospect of sitting by a 
lord ; if so, I do not envy them. It was a 
sickening, swooney sensation after all, and 
for one thing, I remember well that it 
entirely destroyed my appetite. I dressed 
for dinner with infinite care and pains, 
but should not have taken half the time 
but for the trembling of my limbs. The 
arrangement of my white cravat in par 
ticular was a work of extreme difficulty, 
and I had as many " failures " in it as 
Brummell. Then I tottered down to the 
breakfast-room, which commanded the 
approach to the house, and flattened my 
nose against the window-pane until the 
sudden thought struck me that I was de 
facing that feature, which was agonising. 
There was such a singing in my ears that 
I did not hear the carriage till I saw it at 
the door a yellow "fly" from the George 
at Kirkdale, about which no pleasant 
associations had hitherto lingered, for it 
had been wont to take me to school ; but 
it was henceforth to be a sacred vehicle. 

" Harry ! " cried my aunt s voice, from 
the drawing-room, with which the break 
fast-room communicated, " why on earth 
are you not here, sir ? Your uncle is not 
down, and these people are your friends, 
remember, not mine." 

She had doubtless forgotten for the 
moment all about Gertrude, and was in 
no very pleasant frame of mind at having 
to welcome the Baeburns, whose acquaint 
anceship she had always studiously avoided. 
Otherwise, to my great envy, she was com 
pletely at her ease. I heard the shuffling 
of feet in the little hall, the sweeping of 
dresses (one of them her dress !), and a 
sharp " Stop a minute, Mark," from Mrs. 
Baeburn, whose cap perhaps had fallen 
on one side what did it matter how she 



looked ! Then the door opened, and 
Bichard announced, "Mr., Mrs., and Mr. 
John Baeburn, and Miss Hoyd." I knew 
he had made some stupid mistake by 
John s giggle, but was too occupied with 
my duties as deputy-master of the cere 
monies to hear what it was. 

Aunt Eleanor welcomed Mrs. Baeburn 
with the most polished urbanity, to which 
that lady responded by an acid smile ; 
properly speaking, she had no mouth at 
all, but only a slit between her nose and 
chin, which it seemed to give her pain to 
widen. "So glad to see you," said my 
aunt. 

"So glad to see you, madam after so 
many years," was the unconciliatory re 
sponse. 

" Yes," sighed my aunt, quite unabashed, 
" ill-health has deprived me of many plea 
sures. I have been a prisoner to the 
house at least I may almost say for 
life." 

I had not been very studious of the 
classics, but the phrase " splendide men- 
dax " involuntarily occurred to me. My 
aunt had at one time been a woman 
of fashion, and had not forgotten her 
ac complishments . 

" My husband s cousin and ward, Miss 
Floyd," continued Mrs. Baeburn. It 
seemed to my sensitive ear that she laid 
a particular emphasis on the word " ward," 
as though to imply that her hand was at 
the attorney s disposal. 

" Very pleased to see you, my dear," 
was my aunt s gracious welcome ; youth 
and beauty were always passports to her 
favour, which surely was to her credit, 
since she had herself once possessed and 
lost them. 

Mr. Baeburn came up rubbing his hands, 
a little nervous, but with a cheerful smile. 
Mrs. Hastings did not consider him quite 
a gentleman, or one that was in his proper 
place as a guest in her drawing-room ; but, 
being there, he had nothing to complain of 
in his reception. 

As for Mr. John (perhaps with the re 
membrance of his powers of mimicry in 
her mind), my aunt gave him but a couple 
of fingers, and a " How do you do, sir ? 
the manner and tone of which he after 
wards reproduced to perfection. 

We were all a little stiff and formal, 
till my uncle came down, whose genial 
influence thawed the social atmosphere ; 
and as, moreover, with a desperation that 
his sense of the duties of hospitality could 
have alone inspired, he at once laid himself 
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yard-arm to yard-arm 1 the maj 

Imrii, ami cnga-. P with 

volleys of small talk. I was able to get 

a few words with (iertrude. Then dinner 

was announced it was always served to 

the moment at tin iJeetory and she laid 

her little, hand on my tremblim- and 

re wafted into the dining-room to- 

her, as on pinions. During soup time 

conversation langu -h-d, but when the iish 

iod arrived my aunt explained the ab- 

,ce of the salmon -with great applau 

Capital, capital!" cried the attorney, 
helping himself to the sherry, whieh, in 

nt ry fashion, stood on the table; "he 
must be a noble &lt; -; I daresay he will 

prove. For my part, 1 think that a dressed 
as good a dish as a salmon." 

" Hat I am sorry to say the crab is gone 
too," said my aunt ruefully. She was 
rather ashamed of the rector s eccentric 
benevolence, and had hoped to have been 
spared the relation of it. 

" llo, ho ! so somebody ate him too, did 
he," observed Mr. Baeburn ; then catching 
the smile upon my face, he added, " It 
must have been a young digestion that 
tackled such a fellow as that, and I think 
I can guess whose it was." 

" Yes," said I, " I made away with the 
u hole of it." 

Mrs. llaeburn gasped audibly, and laid 

down her knife and fork. "If this lad 

;i crab with a salmon in it for lun- 

on," was her private reflection, "a 

hundred and fifty pounds a year is too 

little by half to charge for his keep." 

"Why you are quite a Jonah, Sheddon!" 
exclaimed the attorney, with some slight 
confusion of metaphor. 

" No, no ! " exclaimed my aunt, " my 
nephew didn t cat the crab. The fact is, 
my husband was so struck with the 
creature s pluck, as he termed it, that he 
mlly sent Harry to put it back in 
Moiveambe Bay." 

" And did you ? " inquired John Bae- 
bnrn, with simplicity. 

" I )id he, sir ? " exclaimed my aunt with 
indignation; "do you suppose he sold it 
for half-a-crown upon the sly, and L 
the i 

"How pleasant ifc must be to be rich 
enou.rli to indulge oneself in such ec&lt; 
trieities," observed M burn, coldly. 

This observation annoyed my aunt, I 
&gt;-ven more than the remark of 
Mr. -John, but she made no reply. 

"\\Y11, the crab is in the bay, Mrs. 
iiaeburn," said my uncle, turning a little 



red, "and will probably be caught and 
to Kirkdale, HO that you will have the 
ben. t after all." 

" Oh. we don t indulge in such luxur 
at the Priory, I do assure you," replied 
Mrs. Kaeburn, shooting a significant 
glance in my direction, as much as to 
say, "so don t expect them, young man." 
" 1 must say, Mr. Hastings, that I think 
you committed a wicked extravagance." 

" I don t see why you must say it, my 
dear." &lt; .postulated Mr. Baeburn, "even if 
you think it." 

" I always speak my mind, Mark, as 
you know," was his lady s stern rejoinder, 
at which the attorney sighed, and again 
ted to the sherry. 

" For my part, I think it was very nice 
of your uncle," whispered Gertrude timidly, 
" though it was certainly very funny." 

This observation enchanted me, inde 
pendently of its sentiments ; for, since 
she said it was funny, I was clearly 
privileged to smile in adhesion, and al-o 
to reply in the same hushed and tender 
key. How the general conversation pro 
ceeded from henceforth I took no note ; 
but it struck me that there were gaps and 
pauses in it, and that every time Mr. J! 
burn spoke it was with an access of con 
fidence and gaiety. The champagne- 
glasses at ESUrabrook Rectory were neither 
filled with Indian grasses nor suffered to 
stand empfy before its quests. 

I was sometimes addressed by others, 
of course, in which case I answered them 
ci villy enough, but not without an effort ; I 
could not readily detach my mind from 
my divinity. Once, for instance, I replied, 
Beautiful," when Mr. liaeburn asked me 
what. I thought of the new medical man 
at Kirkdale, Dr. Wilde. But whenever 
Gertrude was spoken to I was all ears, 
and it did not me that John II 

burn twice addressed her as "MissHoyd," 
in allusion to Bichard s mistake in her 
introduction a jocularity which, con 
sidering that that domestic was waiting 
at table, filled me with unspeakable 
disgust. 

.l"hn was one of those anomalous indi 
viduals who, thungh really clever and 
quick-witted, are wholly without discrimi- 
nution; vulgar he was to the backbone, 
and what was worse, he was absolutely 
unaware when a p calculat* d 

to give offence. Nervous persona and 
especially ladies who knew John, grew 
hot all over, when, after a p &gt;ry 

grin, he opened his mouth for a sally; aud 
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many and many a time have I wished him 
choked. Such slapdash humorists, the 
oracles of their " office," or of the " com 
mercial room," bring humour itself into 
disrepute, just as some pious folks, -who 
have more zeal than knowledge, do dis 
credit to true religion. 

I am afraid I must have become more and 
more rapt up in my fair neighbour, since, 
when she suddenly whispered "Hush," 
I replied, " Why, hush ? " and the next 
instant was turned into stone by my aunt s 
"Harry ! Grace ! " for it seemed I had been 
interrupting the rector in that function. 
Moreover, when the ladies rose to go, I 
was wholly unprepared for it, having 
missed the stately bow interchanged be 
tween the hostess and Mrs. Raeburn, and 
did not fly to open the door for them, 
as was my bounden duty : from which 
occurred the absurdest circumstance, for 
John Raeburn, either from politeness, or 
to contrast his chivalry with my neglect, 
rushed at what he thought was the door, 
and opened a cupboard full of jam pots, 
kept there because the preserve-closet was 
damp a revelation which annoyed my 
aunt beyond all measure. 

Amongst us men, however, there was a 
roar of laughter, and we sat down to 
our wine in high good humour. Though 
I would infinitely rather at once have 
"joined the ladies," I felt that my behaviour 
to Miss Floyd had been already somewhat 
exclusive, and was quite resolved to make 
up for it, by making myself pleasant to 
my uncle s guests ; for which, indeed, little 
credit was due to me, since they had been 
invited solely upon my own account. Mr. 
John, too, by no means cast down by his 
fiasco with the cupboard, and evidently 
relieved by the absence of the ladies, 
chuckled over his walnuts with a gusto 
that could not have been exceeded if he 
had been an ape, and had stolen them ; 
while the attorney manifested an hilarious 
garrulity which, even had Miss Floyd s 
appeal to me concerning him on the 
occasion of our first interview never been 
made, I cotild not fail to have attributed 
to the effects of liquor. He was not indeed 
what even the most ill-natured could have 
termed intoxicated ; but the professional 
caution for which, despite his good 
humour, he was rather remarkable, had 
vanished before the genial hospitality of 
my uncle, and also perhaps from his sense 
of satisfaction at finding himself a welcome 
guest at Stanbrook. 

Mr. Hastingswas not only personally very 



popular in the county, but his marriage with 
my aunt had given him a certain social 
position and importance, much beyond that 
commonly enjoyed by a country rector ; 
and though singularly free from pretence 
or pride, his wife had compelled him to 
behave with a certain exclusiveness, which 
had kept such families as the Raeburns at 
a distance, and would without doubt have 
continued to do so, but for the accident 
of my electing to be an attorney-at-law. 
Thus Mr. Raeburn felt " elevated " in more 
than one sense, while his host s genuine 
kindness of manner warmed him into 
frankness and confidence. The sherry at 
the Priory was far from first rate, nor was 
the key of the cellar easily attainable from 
the lady who was so good as to take 
charge of it, so that it was the custom of 
the attorney to make " a wet night " of it, 
whenever he had a favourable opportunity, 
while the absence of his wife and master 
always gave him a certain elasticity. His 
geniality, moreover, generally evaporated 
very harmlessly in a smoking or drinking 
song a safety-valve unfortunately denied 
to him on the present occasion. He seldom 
lost his professional wariness ; and never, 
as his son afterwards assured me, had he 
been so communicative and that, too, 
with respect to his own affairs as on that 
evening over the rector s mahogany. We 
were speaking, as was natural, about the 
law and its prospects, when some guarded 
expression of opinion on the attorney s 
part caused my uncle to rally him upon 
his caution. " Directly one touches on the 
subject of your profession, Raeburn, I 
notice that you shrink into your shell. In 
one so prosperous and trusted as yourself, 
I cannot understand such reticence 
though, of course, in an incapable or 
shakey practitioner, it would be explic 
able enough. When one speaks of military 
matters to a soldier, it is as though he 
heard the call of a trumpet, and his 
tongue is loosened instantly. Talk to my 
Harry here about poetry, and he will 
astonish you with his eloquence. But you 
lawyers seem always afraid of letting some 
cat-out-of -the-bag. " 

" We don t like giving advice gratis, 
you see, my dear sir," answered the 
attorney, slily, yet with a somewhat 
disconcerted and embarrassed air ; "or, 
perhaps," added he, " we are afraid lest 
we should make the law intelligible to 
laymen, and that the familiarity should 
breed contempt." 

"Upon my life, I do think there s some- 
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1 my uncle, fnuikly. 
" Y&lt;.i: bed 

with forms and cerem would 

t of fetish-worship, rut her 

-I men, 

and hide your meaning in such a weari- 
lahyrinth of terms and ph 

:ie shrinks t rum exploring it ; and 
i you affect to wonder how sensible 

int of their o\\ !i alt.- 
ANT. y, I 

; that t 

is always more or less imposture." 

well for a clergyman, 
and a steward of divine mysteri 
answered the a: roguishly. 

" Nay, nay. 1 was only speaking of mun 
dane nutters," said my uncle; and then, 
with a pleasant smile, as if to condone his 
momentary gravity, he added, " besides, I 
h;ive ii -ver heard a clergyman at all 
in the pulpit accused of reticence. 
Now when you are in your pulpit you 
have not a word to say. It s the training 
that has done it and on that account I 
fear it for my boy here, lest he should lose 
his frankm Why, thirty years ago, 

Raeburn, I remember you as open as the 
day, just like your poor brother Alec." 

"Aye, aye, rector, that is true enough," 
answered the attorney. " Thirty years 
ago." lie drained his glass of port, and 
sighed deeply. 

" He was your elder brother, if I re 
member right, was he not ? " inquired my 
uncle, tenderly. 

" He -was, though we might have been 
almosttwins for our likeness to one another, 
both in feeling and feature; but if he were 
alive now, it is likely, as you say, that our 
dispositions would be as different as the 
poles. No one would believe, who did not 
know me then, of what enthusiasm of 
etion I was capable. If the details of 
our last interview should be written down, 
they would be thought too fanciful for a 
romance. Poor Alec ! " 

"You have never heard of him from 
that day to tins, have you, Mark ? " 

Never, Ha.-tings, never. It is my own 
conviction that he died within a very few 
months of our parting. That took place 
at Liverpool, from which he sailed next 
day to America, to seek his fortune ; for 
a -h of us had then to seek it. Not even 
my young friend Harry, yonder, with his 
taste for novel reading and \ci&gt;e writinir, 
would ever guess the resolve that Alec 
and 1 arrived at on that occasion." 

The air aud manner of the attorney had 



me altogether alterid while he thus 
and his tone had a pathos of 
will I not conceived it capable. 

I think I can guess," said I, not with 
out a feeling of secret triumph at my own 
you made ai. ment with 

him that whoever should die tir-t should 
o the other, and inform him of the 
!" 

" Not so," answered &gt; &gt;rney gravely, 

for what my brother prom; would 

1, and in that caHe I should 
have beheld him long ago. No, it was no 
spiritual compact, but a material one, and 
yet of so fanciful a nat t it might 

well pertain to another world than ours. 
\Ve solemnly vowed to one another that, 
when we met again, we should make 
common lot of our fortunes should 
divide in equal parts whatever property 
we might have both acquired in the 
interim." 

A shrill whittle, which made my uncle 
" jump," dissolved the silence that followed 
this remarkable statement. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," explained 
John Raeburn, " but I couldn t help it. 
( inly imagine how awkward it would be, 
if Uncle Alec was to come back with only 
a stick and bundle, saying, Divide, divide, 
like they do in the House of Commo 1 

Of this ill-timed pleasantry the attorney 
took no notice, his thoughts, to all appear 
ance, being occupied with recollections of 
the past. The click of the decanters, how 
ever, as the rector passed them round, 
aroused him, and he helped himself to a 
bumper of sherry. 

"That is to the governor," whispered 
John in my unwilling ear, " what God 
save the Queen is to a band of music. 
When he has had his whitewash he 
never drinks anything more." 

And, indeed, within five minutes my 
uncle s old-fashioned inquiry of, " Gentle 
men, shall we join the ladi was 
answered in the affirmative, and we ad 
journed to the drawing-room. 

As we entered it, my eye chanced first 
to fall upon Mrs. Raeburn, nnd though it 
was in search of someone else, the ex 
pression of her face arrested it. Her cold 
impassive features wore a strange look of 
anxiety upon them, as she ; r gaze 

upon her jovial-looking husband. 

"What folly have you i &gt;rnmitt 

now? what secret have you let out o 
your cups ?" it seemed to &gt;ay. 

In answer to which query i mey s 

flushed features had, to my fancy, a depre- 
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eating air. " There is nothing to be 
alarmed at, my dear ; but, I must confess, 
I have been a little imprudent in my 
confidences, and that s the fact." 

I must have been highly imaginative 
at that period of my life, for I distinctly 
remember a horrible idea suggesting itself 
to me out of that supposed dialogue be 
tween man and wife. Was it possible, in 
years to come, that Gertrude and I should 
ever look at one another like that, or have 
the same sordid hopes and fears in common? 

The next moment I caught sight of my 
darling, leaning over my aunt s blue sofa 
cushion, like an angel on a cloud, and 
endeavouring to grapple. with the mysteries 
of a new kuitting-stitch, which her hostess 
was teaching her. 

"Here is Harry," whispered the old 
lady slily, as I drew near them ; " you see, 
my dear, he wants to learn it too." 



SERVANTS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 

ANCIENT as domestic servitude is, its 
existence forms one of those social mile 
stones, whereby national progress may be 
measured. The struggling tribes that are 
never certain of the morrow s meal, such 
as the Esquimaux, the Andaman islanders, 
the Mayals of Australia, have neither the 
means nor the desire to fill more mouths 
than necessity dictates. Even the Lap 
lander, master of some hundred reindeer, 
leaves his hut and his antlered property to 
the exclusive care of wife and children. 
Among all primitive races household toils 
devolve, as a matter of course, upon the 
married women. It is in semi-civilised 
countries that we first find servants form 
ing an important constituent of the 
census. Nor is it a little remarkable 
that we discover scanty traces of the 
institution of domestic service, in those 
graphic accounts which the Spanish con 
querors of Peru and Mexico have left 
behind them. "VVe gather, indeed, that 
Montezuma and Atahualpa had house 
holds of Oriental splendour ; while some 
thing is said as to the power and luxury 
of the great caciques who, in the Western 
world, reproduced the satraps of old 
Persia. But the frugal habits and simple 
lives of the bulk of the population, no less 
than the subservience of all to the good 
pleasure of Inca or Emperor, left no place 
for ordinary servants. 

In Asia, from very early times indeed, 
servants were mostly, although not invari 



ably, slaves. It was not alone in the highly- 
organised empires of Egypt and Mesopo 
tamia that the demand for servile labour 
was constant. Under the free tent of the 
wandering Arab dwelt those who did not 
share the liberty of their lord. Hagar, ply 
ing the goatskin churn, or turning the rude 
handmill, in Abraham s encampment, is as 
completely a type of Eastern manners as 
Joseph s being sold into slavery at Mem 
phis. But bondmen and bondwomen were, 
after all, less valued in the nomad life of 
the patriarchs than were the strong- 
limbed volunteers such as was Jacob in 
the days of his exile who did vigorous 
and intelligent work for their hire. In 
the Thebaid matters were differently or 
dered. Pharaoh and his courtiers, the 
warlike nobles who went in chariots to 
battle, like Homer s car-borne heroes, and 
the learned priesthood, who were the 
props of the whole fabric of govern 
ment, required a large supply of at 
tendants on whose obedience they could 
rely. It was no easy matter for a dis 
contented slave to escape from, the fat 
Nile valley, into the lean and hungry desert 
which guards the Egyptian border. It 
was, doubtless, from, the mysterious land 
brooding beside the endless river that the 
early Hellenes derived the traditions of 
that domestic servitude which was rife 
among them. Old Greece, so far as its 
wave- washed cities were concerned, partook 
somewhat of the character of both a 
counting-house and a workshop, the 
managers of which were the ready-witted 
and fair-spoken citizens of the Demos. 
The rougher and simpler tasks of handi 
craft, or of manual labour, were allotted to 
slaves, those offices which required more 
dexterity being reserved for native citizens. 
The servile population of Athens or 
Corinth, as compared to the free-born, 
was large to a degree that a less energetic 
race might have esteemed dangerous ; but 
the Greek was neither timid nor unduly 
harsh to those over whom he ruled. 
The plays of Terence and Plautus com 
bine with those of Aristophanes to show 
us how completely the household slave in 
Hellas identified himself with the interests 
and wishes of his master. Shakespeare s 
witty, roguish, but attached domestics 
find their antetype in such as Sosia ; and 
low as was the position of the live chattel 
from Thrace or Ionia, the speeches of 
Demosthenes inform us that actual neglect 
or ill-treatment oi the slave was accounted 
as disgraceful. 
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The frecdrnen funned a special class of 
liners, answering to the trusty non- 
commissioned olliecrs of a well-disciplined 
army, and their attachment to the rna 
who had vet them free, really appears to 
have been genuine. In the hour of adver- 
ihe Homan found no friend so true. 
pey, left ( i by the remnant of his 

husi, might wander away to die obscurely; 
Cat D miirht open his veins in the bath 
sooner than sue for pardon from the 
victorious foe; in botli eases the favourite 
freedman, like some faithful dog. was with 
his lord to the last. This casto of enfran 
chised thralls, ready at any risk to do their 
masters bidding, in some sense represented 
the sturdy clients, who, in an earlier time, 
! their voices and clubs for Claudius 
or Fabius. 

As for the ordinary slaves whose plump 

forms and unthinking laughter, as they 

lounged at the gateof Memmius or Plancus, 

must often have stirred the envy of gaunt 

Quirites, whose tattered togas and patched 

dais contrasted with the spotless robes 

and shoes of Spanish leather worn by their 

! inferiors theywerepro -rich 

under the artificial conditions of their 

( , they might have been predicated 
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all, Roman masters and mi&gt;tressrs were 

I, a&gt; such, irullible. The drudges 
who worked in the scorching sunshine or 
drenching rain, under the driver s whip, 
had a hard time of it certainly ; but those 
who crouched and fawned, spaniel-like, 
within doors, were often able to iind the 
th of my lord the Senator s buskined 
foot. Nonus knew, to a nicety, the o - . 
charge to which the proconsul would 
submit, and how to ask a boon, when the 
choice Chian Avine had warmed his mast 
heart into a vague good-nature. The Lady 
Flavia, although she had an ugly trick of 
pinching and slapping when displeased, 
and would sometimes make a pincushion 
of her maid s arm, after the wont of 
Roman ladies in their capricious moods, 
was very free with her money, and not in 
quisitive as to the fate of a lost bracelet or 
-ing fibula. Her sister, the Lady Julia, 
paid high to have her letters privately 
carried to young Flaccus, of whom her 
uts disapproved. All these and other 
frailties brought in grist to the mill, and 
gave hope to the parasites and hangers-on 
of Roman grandeur. 

Servitude took a more simple form 
among our hardy ancestors. The free- 
born men who hired themselves out, for a 
specific period, to plough and to tight, to 
reap the barley-crop and row the galley, 
were not thought to have done anything 
derogatory to their position, in aceepi 
wages and obeying orders. To be i 
was to be noble, among Goths and Frisons, 
Lombards and Englishmen. The earlier 
kings of Norway beat their opponents by 
einployiiiLj the axes of their " hired lads," 
the body-guard whose services their si. 
rior wealth enabled them to enliM ; and &lt;-f 
a similar composition was the band of 
household warriors with which our 
Harold conquered at Stamford IJridge, 
and all but i at II; 

distinctly lower grade were the slaves, 
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the theowe and esno of Anglo-Saxon 
chroniclers, who were usually sprung 
from captives taken in war, or from 
criminals whose outlawry had never been 
reversed. These performed the ruder tasks 
of allotted labour, and were held of but 
slightly more account than the cattle 
they tended. But there was something 
patriarchal in the character of a pre-f eudal 
household among the northern nations, 
which may have deprived domestic slavery 
of many of its worst features. High and 
low, young and old, sat at meat around 
the long oaken table, gathered round the 
fire on winter evenings, carolled the same 
songs, and went into ecstacies of laughter 
at the wit of the minstrel or the drollery 
of the juggler. The master went afield, at 
the head of his men, to hunt down the 
boar, or to cut the rye ; the mistress sat 
spinning among her maidens ; there was 
no culture where none could read, and all 
shared the same superstitions and preju 
dicesto operate as a barrier between 
employers and employed. So far the 
picture may seem tolerably pleasing, but 
the fact that slaves very often ran away, 
in spite of the iron collar, and the many 
stripes that awaited the recaptured deserter, 
proves that the condition of these despised 
beings was not invariably a happy one. 

In feudal times the consequence, and 
even the personal security, of every man 
of rank depended so much upon the 
number of men-servants beneath his roof, 
that the muster-roll of the household was 
often swollen to exaggerated dimensions. 
As for the actual work to be done, there 
must have been a minimum of that, as 
regarded indoor service, to divide amongst 
that host of able-bodied loungers. To 
change the rushes which did duty for 
carpets ; to fetch logs for the two cavern 
ous fireplaces of kitchen and hall ; to 
burnish the various tankards, hanaps, and 
platters, of pewter or of silver ; to set out 
the long black table for the mid-day 
dinner, and the late rere supper, could 
never have required the maintaining of a 
legion of blue coats, or tawny coats, all 
with fine appetites for beef and an 
insatiable thirst for ale. The real reason, 
for keeping up so cumbersome an esta 
blishment, was the facility with which 
every groom and footboy could be con 
verted into a soldier. Was the mansion 
suddenly beset, contrary to the King s 
peace, by armed enemies, little time was 
lost in calling the domestics to the con 
genial task of fighting. Down from their 



pegs came the steel caps and the shining 
breast-plates ; there was bending of tough 
bows and brandishing of brown-bills ; the 
few maid-servants ran screaming up the 
turret stairs, as the arrows and bullets 
began to fly ; the many men strove hard, 
with steel and shot, seething pitch and 
scalding water, to beat off the besiegers. 
It was not until private warfare became 
obsolete, that a household ceased to be 
considered as a probable garrison, and a 
possible regiment. 

Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
writing at a transition epoch, show us the 
decay of the old and the dawning of the 
new system of domestic service. Their 
servants have not yet forgotten the old 
play of sword and buckler, or how to 
ruffle it for the credit of the house. They 
are still willing to fight, and in some cases 
to face fearful odds, and brave inevitable 
death, in defence of a beloved master. 
Their attachment is, however, no gua 
rantee that they will not occasionally play 
tricks for their own peculiar profit, 
and indeed they have much in common 
with the witty, graceless knaves of Greek 
comedy. Faithful, but fertile in tricks 
and lies, they are true Scapins of the 
ante- chamber. That they expected to be 
beaten for their many sins of omission 
and commission was evident, and also 
that they took the correction in good 
part, and without any sense of degra 
dation. John Thomas of nowadays, hair- 
powdered, frigid, passionless of demeanour, 
would unquestionably feel very differently, 
should an angry master approach him with 
uplifted cane, than did his predecessors of 
the three last centuries. It may be doubted, 
however, whether he would acquit him 
self as valiantly in a street battle with the 
followers of odious Capulet, as did that 
earlier John who merely roared and winced 
under the hearty pommeling with which 
his employer punished his misdeeds. In 
the days of civil war and conspiracy, when 
great rewards could often have been got by 
denouncing the hiding-places of Jesuit, 
Jacobite, or Malignant, the dogged fidelity 
of servants was proof against the greed 
of gain. The gentleman s gentleman of 
Addison or Steele, and still more the 
liveried domestic of whom Johnson dis 
coursed, might not be quite as trusty a 
retainer as the stubborn blue coat of Eliza 
beth s reign, but he was more prone to use 
his inventive talents for his master s benefit 
than against him. There really does seem 
to have been some sympathy between the 
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rain them. Modest 81 having 

to crave an interview with MonseigneOT 
or Monsieur le Maivdial, shrank from 
entering the ante-rooms crowded with 
"jays, glittering in gold lace 
and hriirht colours, and whose chartered 
insolence was little likely to spare any 
stranger not of noble birth. The aristo 
cracy of the sword and of the robe, the 
. the bishops, the foreign am- 
bas^adors, vied with one another in keep 
ing on fo..| exfravaga-rit numbers of these 
gaudily-clad attendants, whose pranks in 
the and public places not seldom 

escaped punishment, on account of the 
rank of their employers. When, however, 
a lackey did come before a court of jus 
tice- higher than that of the Chatelet, the 
merciless severity of the judges showed 
how strong was the inference against 
these pampered menials. Tallemaut des 
luaux relates an instance of a footman s 
having been condemned, though not 
utod, for having struck a magistrate, 
of whose oilicial position he was ignorant; 
. in especial, appear to have been 
obnoxious to the Rhadamanthine justice 
of Paris. 

It is the great demand for domestic 
.ice in the Mohammedan countries of 
the Levant, in Barbary, and in Central 
Asia, which maintains the evil vitality of 
the African slave trade. Turks and Moors, 
Persians and Egyptians, would scarcely 
know how to get their house-work d. 
without importing black cooks and nur 
black grooms and gardeners, from the hot 
lands ofthfl Soudan. The slave trade from 
the Wot Coast, more familiar to Kurop.&gt; 

M that of Zan/ihar or of the White 
Ni- up for commercial pur- 

iiid black labour was merely a con 
venient means of cultivating the : 

and tobacco of the Antilles and the 
ical mainland. But a rich Moslem 
buys his servants; and, to do him jus- 
he deals LTeittly enough with them when 
once he hi,s got them. A slave who lias 

&gt;n of Islam and the 



ion is easy and 
.U M -has littli the 

the life of one oi ttels 

proud of his new faith, well fed and well 
dad, and sure of being cnred f. .r in sick- 
11688 OT old ;iL e - with the half-fo 
horn&gt;rs of his transpl n from Africa 

to his : home. He can remem : 

ny of terror when he fled from 
the bla/inir huts of his native village, sud- 
deidy surprised liy the Arab kidnap; 
and their negro allies; can remember tin 1 
flash and rattle of the guns, as the fight 
ing-men of the little community were shot 
down like so many noxious animals; the 
chase through the woods, the capture, and 
the cold-blooded massacre of all who were 
too young or too old to command a price. 
He can scarcely have forgotten, too, the 
toilsome inarch to the coast, and how 
heavy was the yoke and how galling the 
thongs that bound the wrists ; or how 
many of the weaker drooped and died, or 
perished miserably in fording some swollen 
r; still less the stifling air, the, putrid 
food, the nauseous water, in the hold of 
the slaving dhow that made the voyage to 
the Persian Gulf, disease raging amongst 
the human cargo beneath hatches a poor 
residuum of which would eventually reach 
the market and be purchased. But Ibrahim, 
k, strong, and a believer, under the 
roof of an indulgent master, seldom finds 
time to sigh over the sufferings of Kaffir 
blacks, not yet brought into the Mahom- 
medan fold. 

Indian housekeeping is at once very 
simple, and paradoxically complex. The 
fact that all servants are on board 
wages, from the moonshee, who takes a 
temporary en&lt;ra&lt;rement as secretary or 
tutor, down to the humblest punkah- 
wallah or grass-cutter, renders it compara- 
tively easy for a master to know his ex 
penses. But then there is something be 
wildering in the subdivision of labour, 
in having to harbour tailors and cobbl 
Washermen and watchmen, and florists and 
swi It isperplexingto find that every 

servant so -well knows his or her place, that 
a palki-bearer would scorn to fetch a pitcher 
of water; that hereditary poultry 1 
attend the hens; hereditary grooms the 
horses; and that not a meal can be cook 
or a carpet spread, except hv the agency 
of somebody, whose caste points him out 
as the appropriate person to perform the 
duty. An English resident, 
be pu/./.led by ti .it of 1 
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domestics, strange to our notions, of col 
lecting around them a clan of relatives, 
old and young, more or less dependent for 
sustenance on the monthly wages of the 
bread-winner. These "followers," like 
others of their plastic race, are by no 
means obtrusive, and are content to be 
tucked away in sheds and huts, or to lie 
about the passages of some rambling villa, 
while a pipkin of grain and a spoonful of 
ghee comprise, with a little cotton cloth, 
their few wants. But many a Briton un 
used to the country, yet drawing high 
pay, must marvel at the number of mouths 
that he indirectly has to fill, and must feel 
at times uncomfortably uncertain as to 
whether he has not made a gigantic mis 
take in supposing that the monthly pay 
ment of a few pounds sterling expunges 
his liabilities towards his servants, and as 
to the prospect of a little bill being sent 
in for all the rice and currie, all the wheat, 
and pulse, and clarified butter consumed 
by the domestic army that salaams at his 
approach. Servants in India have two 
merits to counterbalance such faults as 
are inherent in a race remarkable for the 
subtle ingenuity with which, on occasion, 
it can cheat and lie. They are grateful, 
not merely for exceptional kindness, but 
for the bread and salt that they have eaten ; 
and breach of trust is abhorrent to even 
the elastic conscience of a Hindoo, so 
that the very man who takes the lead in 
plundering the Sahib s store-room, when 
pitting his wits against the duller fancy of 
his European employer, may be rendered 
honest by being appointed dragon in ordi 
nary over the treasures that it contains. 

That in Australia and in America 
domestic service is very dear, very scarce, 
and very bad, is notorious. The condi 
tions of our Old World experience are of 
course reversed, where labour is rare and 
food abundant, but in the Great Republic, 
at any rate, local habits of thought have 
more to do with the scarcity of tolerable 
servants than the actual state of the mar 
ket for industry. Whatever may be the 
case in the com- growing prairie lands of 
the virgin West, the Eastern States are 
no El Dorado for unskilled workers, and 
there is poverty enough stagnating in 
squalid by-streets of the stateliest cities of 
the Atlantic seaboard. Yet the American 
help, whose irreverent answers and 
dawdling indolence evoked the wonder of 
a bygone generation of travellers from the 
Old Country, has absolutely become as 
extinct as the moa or the dodo. 



In Washington, New York, and Phila 
delphia, a very few genuine citizens may 
deign to be coachmen or butlers, but no 
native American girl will now accept the 
duster of office. Raw recruits from Ire 
land, negroes, and, in some few cases, 
Chinese, execute, in a manner more or less 
perfunctory, the highly -paid household 
duties which to their uninstructed minds 
imply no peculiar degradation. None of 
these classes quite satisfy the require 
ments of a fastidious employer. The 
velvet tread, the supple dexterity, the 
wonderful frugality of the yellow- skinned 
importations from Kathay, can hardly 
conquer the instinctive repugnance with 
which the sly eyes, the crooked claws, and 
the dangling pigtail of Ah Sin are re 
garded by an Anglo-Saxon master or 
mistress. Biddy, from Connaught, who 
brings with her a fine talent for the demo 
lition of crockery, and a rooted aversion 
to soap and water, is more quick to learn 
the lesson of Republican equality than the 
rudiments of bed making or cookery. Juba 
and Aunt Polly are kind, polite, and gifted 
with a natural turn for the arts of the 
kitchen, but punctuality and sustained 
capacity for work are not African virtues, 
and it takes a good many blacks to get 
through the daily task of a few well- 
drilled white servants. It is the Nemesis 
of the "almighty dollar" that it can but 
hire such sorry Ariels to do its behests. 

This is essentially an era of change, of 
transition from one system to another, and 
we in England, and in a less degree our 
neighbours of Continental Europe, have 
to grumble at the alteration in those who 
sweep our floors and dress our dinners. 
Many causes have co-operated to produce 
the result which occasions, in the best- 
regulated families, so much heart-burning 
and complaint. The clock of Time has 
not stood still with servants, or with the 
social strata whence servants come. The 
purchasing power of money is not what it 
was, and as a corollary of the proposition, 
it is easier to earn than was the case 
twenty or thirty years ago. The old 
saying, that when one door shuts another 
opens, is a great deal truer, as applied to 
domestic service, than at the time of its 
invention. This is an age, less of travel 
than of migration, and continual changes of 
residence, with the hurry and recklessness 
which such Sittings from one roof -tree to 
another involve, make it impossible for 
employers to choose their servants as 
carefully as of old. Dean Swift s ras- 
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novel device, and V,]h 11 Al: 

HourU! , for a fraudulent foot 

man or light-lingered lad y s-maid, as any 
of tlio- ; .lc ojitiini-ls. wh&lt;&gt; 

liate their offences in this line l&gt;y: 
fence of h;inl labour at Millbank. Hut 
in a comparatively snmll - 

ryone know something of his neighbour, 
STII 11 avail. Until 

the modern jn^i-.m e r locomotion reached 
its present pitch +*, a disgraced 

servant found it very hard indeed, even if 
penitent, to g irt in life. There 

was a sort of unwritten contemporary 
chronicle kept up by gossiping 1 tongues, 
and which did not forget t fer the 

pecc -idilloes of ! : Jane and John 

Thomas. The fear of being discharged is 
no longcrthe awful apprehension of kitchen 
outlawry that it once was, before the rapid 
growth of suddenly-made fortunes com 
bined with the fashion of frequent changes 
of abode to -make us all take things on 
trust, of -which onr slow-moving fore 
fathers required evidence. It is not only 
that hasteand carelessness induce employers 
to take many a leap in the dark, so far as 
the engagement of servants is concerned. 
Household service is now only one avenue, 
and that by no means the most popular, 
of the many roads that lead to the gilded 
temple of the Diva Pecunia. The modes 
of bread-winning have been multiplied of 
late years, almost in geometrical ratio, and 
there is also a growing impatience of the 
irksome restr: dy discipline, 

which indoor servitude implies. The more 
independent spirits probably make a wise 
ction in preferring salaries to wages, 
and some other task to the labours of the 
household. To be a pattern servant is no 
f matter; nor is the position of the 
wholly free from difficulties. 
There always were, no doubt, masters and 
vho \v tly afraid of their 
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THE HOUU.fiLA.SS. 

Si- \i:KM\f;, dancing downwards, 
Merrily drop the sands. 
While the gold. ii hoars s.i paily pass, 
Amid rose, and lily, iiud i grass; 

\\ l: - -r to turn the glass, 

Oh dimpled biiby-luuids { 



downwards, 
In the glow of the April sun. 
Ah, sweet white ii :nd sky-blue eyes, 

ATH! rh skies ; 

1 is jiity in Youth s first I .:r,idise, 
That the sands so swifty run ! 

Stealing for ever downward-^, 
&lt; ircy tiiiifinx their virgin gold. 

s, .-itilLcjiiiv.-r, aii l lu-arts still beat, 
But th&lt; rOM i;r&lt;&gt;ws Lard for th.- ti: 
Surely the sky had more warmth and heat, 
And the aands showed brighter of old ! 

Dropping drearily downwards, 

The evening is well-nigh o er. 

The liriK hti .-t an.i river have crossed, 

The bolt is shot, mid the venture lost ; 

The barque on the last long wave is tossed, 

The glass needs to turn no more. 



REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 

NOVA. 
N FIVE CHA UTERI. THK SHADOW 

UNLIKE many of the eccentric brother- 
lood, ( asanova was of no doubtful origin. 
)ther birds of prey have shown themselves 
chary of disclosing th" eyrie, where they 
were hatched, but no such modesty re 
strained this adventurer "par excellence" 
rom boasting of his pedigree. Ii 
&gt;orn and bred a fn . and took a 

certain pride in vaunting his buccaneer- 
ng strain. His remote progenitor, Don 
Facopo Casanova, himself a natural son of 
one Don i e , carried off from a 

convent, the day after she made her 
ows, Dona Anna Palafox. This event 
:rred in the year Mi ", and the 
valiant -onpo, who wa tary of 

g Don Alfonso of Arm 
vith the nun to Home, in 

when Poi 
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lieved the lady from her obligations and 
gave the nuptial benediction, at the re 
commendation of Don Juan Casanova, 
master of the Holy Palace and uncle of 
Don Jacopo. Of this extraordinary mar 
riage only one child survived, Don Juan 
Casanova, who, in 1475, married Dona 
Eleonora Albini, had issue a son, named 
Marc Antonio, and for a while lived 
respectably enough. 

Blood, however, will tell, and in 1481 
Don Juan having killed an officer belong 
ing to the King of Naples, was obliged 
to show a clean pair of heels to the 
Eternal City; enlisted under Christopher 
Columbus, and died in 1493. Marc 
Antonio found the "pen mightier than the 
sword," wrote rhymes in the style of the 
period, and became the secretary of Car 
dinal Pompeio Colonna. A satire against 
Giulio de Medici, then a cardinal, obliged 
this learned gentleman to leave Rome and 
retreat to Como, where, to pass the time, 
he got married. Shortly after, Giulio de 
Medici, having become Pope, under the 
title of Clement the Seventh, recalled 
him to Rome, where he died of the 
plague, after Rome was taken and pil 
laged by the Imperialists in 1526. His 
son fought through the long wars which 
desolated France in the sixteenth cen 
tury, and died there full of years, if 
not of honour. The grandson of this 
worthy man seems to have forsaken the 
sword for the stage, for he became first 
a dancer and then an actor, and finally 
married the daughter of a shoemaker, who 
in turn became an actress, and nine years 
after was left a widow with six children, 
of whom Giacomo Girolamo Casanova, the 
eldest, was born in 1725. 

This descendant of an adventurous 
line was endowed not only with the 
mother-wit and readiness of resource, 
common to those who have rather 
scratched their names on the edges of 
society than written their record upon 
its face, but with an extraordinary in 
dustry, energy, and force of character 
which, while getting him into many 
scrapes, enabled him to get out of them 
in a fashion which, at times, was almost 
creditable. His mother, travelling as a 
comedian from one city of Europe to the 
other, appears to have left her child under 
the guardianship of a certain Abbe Gri- 
mani, who put him out to board at Padua, 
where he received his first instruction 
from the Abbe Gozzi, under whose care 
he, although instructed in the systems 



of Aristotle and the cosmography of 
Ptolemy, at which he laughed consumedly, 
nevertheless imbibed the art of writing 
Latin and Italian verse ; and, moreover, 
acquired a fair knowledge of Greek. 
Young Casanova could knock off a couplet 
at the age of eleven, and, continuing 
his studies at the University of Padua, 
took the degree of doctor of laws at six 
teen. The scholars of this famous uni 
versity enjoyed extraordinary immunities, 
andused, or ratherabused, them atrociously. 
They carried weapons openly, came fre 
quently into collision with the police, and 
led a life generally which throws the 
German " renowners " completely into the 
shade. This life was well suited to Casa 
nova, who to his last day made love and 
literature, science and gambling, necro 
mancy and duelling, his chief occupations. 
He often complained of his evil star, but, 
so far as can be seen, his maleficent planet 
was made up of his own qualities a 
certain mania for being thought a wit, 
a trenchant and insolent tone, and a 
burning desire to settle every dispute 
sword in hand. He was by no means an 
oily insinuating adventurer, but a dan 
gerous mixture of the wit, schemer, and 
swash-buckler. He knew excellently well 
how to ingratiate himself with his victims 
and to practise on their credulity, but 
when " bowled out " his diabolical temper 
and his personal courage forbade him to 
make a swift and ignominious retreat. 
He retired slowly, snarling and gnashing 
his teeth, and those who drove him to 
bay often found him, to their cost, an ugly 
customer. 

Being endowed with these happy qualifi 
cations for a sacred mission, he w^aa 
destined for the Church, and received the 
tonsure at the hands of Monsignor Carreri, 
patriarch of Venice. At the City of the 
Sea he still pursued his studies, and in his 
position as a young abbe, under the 
protection of Signor Malipierd, an ancient 
patrician, enjoyed an excellent opportunity 
of "forming himself in the great world." 
Doubtless he acquired a certain ceremo 
nious varnish of good manners, but through 
out his life the coarse internal structure 
showed through the cracks with painful 
distinctness. Allowing for every difference 
between the manners of the last century 
and those of our own, Casanova must 
always appear destitute of thorough good 
breeding. Stately upon occasion, cer 
moniously polite when in a good humcr 
and brave always, he yet contim 1 
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bet raved that want of ease which chfl 
teri bravo. 

( )f "ihrly positive turn of mind, 

tip - al&gt;be turned his attentio 

ph\ ii-etrd no opportunity of 

acquiring tlio natural sciences. M 
while, In- \vas permitted to preach :uid 

1 ;il)out ill Venice. ;iiid getting into :i 
few scrip I d to a seminary, 

among ;i set of "dirty little rasc-a 
Disgusted at this treatment, he conducted 
himself in fashion to be imprisoned in a 
fort, and on his return to Venice was 
engaged, as his librarian, by a southern 
bi&gt;hop. whom he was to rejoin at Rome. 

Setting out from Venice, to reach Rome 
via Ancona, he went first to Chiozza to 
take shipping, and got into trouble at 
once. The young rook, whose plumage 
w;is not yet fully grown, had to pass 
through the pigeon stage, and was 
plucked of all his money by a gang of 

pegraces, headed by a one-eyed monk. 
Without a sequin he went on board, 
and there picked up the acquaintance of 
a young Franciscan, thanks to whom he 
made his way on foot to Loretto, and 
thence to Rome. Tramping along with 
the mendicant friar, begging food, lodging 
gratis, and borrowing money, the young 
Venetian at last reached the Eternal City, 
with seven pauls in his pocket, and found 
that his bishop had gone on to Naples, 
after franking his follower through. He 
soon reached Naples, only to find the 
episcopal bird flown to Martorano, in the 
Terra di Lavoro, some two hundred miles 
off. This was a long way to walk, and 
having only eight carlini, Casanova was 
obliged to draw at sight upon his intelli 
gence a bank which rarely failed him. 
Having walked to Portici, he ate a good 
dinner, slept the slumber of the just, and 
sauntered out in the morning, seeking 
whom he should devour. Here a Greek 
merchant was delivered into his hands. 
The man sought to sell Muscat wine, and 
attracted by Casanova s appearance, ap 
proached him, telling him that he also 
had quicksilver to sell. After sundry 
bargainings and much haggling, the 
you HIT scamp showed the elder how to 
"augment" his store of mercury, by 
adding to it lead and bismuth. Not 
knowing how the Neapolitan laws of the 
period affected augmentation i.e., adul 
teration I cannot pronounce on the law 
fulness of this trick, bnt the Greek was 

i to buy it for a hundred ounces, and 
threw a box of silver-mounted razors and 



a barrel of Muscat into the bargain. 

tting his wanlrob&lt;&gt; rno, Casa 

nova went on merrily to Martorano, bnt 
disgusted by the poverty of the bishop 
and his diocese, made up his mind to try 
his fortune in Koine. Tli .lent bishop 

supplied him with several letters of intro 
duction and a little money, and after 
finding at Naples a remote cousin, who 
gave him more introductions and more 
money, the young abbe landed at Rome, 
was received into the household of Cardinal 

[uaviva as an assistant secretary, and 
lived joyously, but devoted many hours to 
the study of French an indispensable 
accomplishment for a sucking diplomate. 
His knack of verse-making here stood him 
in good stead. A puissant cardinal em 
ployed him in writing his own supposed 
amatory verses ; he was introduced to the 
Pope, and was apparently on the high 
road to fortune, when an intrigue in 
which he was for a wonder blame 
less, compelled him to leave Rome. This 
unhappy event crushed poor Casanova. 
He was utterly cast down. To his 
logical mind it was a double punishment, 
as he was not consoled by the agree 
able consciousness of guilt. He groaned, 
but was compelled to submit ; but, as the 
cardinal did things handsomely, he was to 
be sent on a foreign mission. When asked 
where he would like to go, he answered at 
random, "Constantinople." As this city was 
outside of Christendom, the worthy cardinal 
was a little puzzled at first, but finally gave 
him a passport for Venice and a letter 
addressed to Osman Bonneval, Pacha of 
Karamania, at Constantinople. Furnished 
with these documents, he set out for 
Venice this time well provided with 
funds and after sundry adventures, more 
or less scandalous, fell like a bomb among 
his friends in that city. He now decided 
on throwing off the ecclesiastical habit 
and becoming a soldier, and purchased an 
ensigncy in a Venetian regiment stationed 
at Corfu, reserving to himself sufiicient 
leave to visit the famous Count de Bon 
neval, a renegade of the good old type. On 
the voyage he quarrelled with a Sclavonic 
priest, and during a storm narrowly escaped 
being thrown overboard as a second Jonah, 
but ultimately landed safely in the Golden 
Jlorn. Lodged in the Venetian embassy, 
he soon made his way to Osman Pacha, 
otherwise Count de Bonneval, and was 
well received by that eminent Franco- 
Turk. As the letter of Cardinal Acijua- 
viva announced Casanova as a man of 
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letters, the pacha rose and said lie "would 
show him his library. The stout old 
Frenchman waddled across the garden 
and introduced him into a room furnished 
with iron-trellised bookcases hung with 
curtains, behind which the books were 
supposed to be concealed. Taking a 
key out of his pocket, the old soldier 
disclosed, in the place of priceless tomes 
and rare folios, rows of bottles of the 
rarest wines. " This," said Bonneval, " is 
my library and my harem." This very 
easy-going pacha assured Casanova that 
his friends in Venice need not make them 
selves unhappy about his apostacy, and 
that he was at least as bad a Turk as he 
had ever been a Christian. " I am sure," 
said the veteran, " that I shall die as 
happily as Prince Eugene. I wear the 
turban, as a soldier is obliged to wear 
the uniform of his master. I knew only 
the trade of war, and I only determined to 
become the lieutenant-general of the grand 
Turk when I was unable to live otherwise. 
When I left Venice the soup had eaten 
the dish, and if the Jewish nation had 
offered me the command of fifty thousand 
men I would have laid siege to Jeru 
salem." 

Thanks to Bonneval, Caeanova was intro 
duced into Turkish society, and succeeded 
in so strongly impressing a certain Yussuf 
a man of great wealth and power with 
his superior intelligence, that the Turk 
begged him to remain in the country, 
marry his daughter, and become his heir ; 
but our Venetian, whose self-esteem was 
enormous, thought he could do as well 
among Christians as Turks, and at length 
took his leave loaded with presents. These 
he converted into cash at Corfu, to provide 
funds for a faro bank, which, in those days, 
was considered a reputable speculation for 
a Venetian gentleman so much so, indeed, 
that the privilege of faro banking at the 
Ridotto was confined to patricians only. 
For a while he was exceedingly successful ; 
but luck turning at last, he became dis 
gusted with a military life, and contrasted 
the condition of a soldier with that of a 
galley slave very much to the advantage 
of the latter. Suffering from a vein of 
bad luck, Casanova was additionally irri 
tated by losing his promotion, and on his 
return to Venice determined to sell his 
commission. Receiving from the Venetian 
War Office a hundred sequins in ready 
money, he determined to become a pro 
fessional gambler; but Fortune seldom 
favours a small capital, and our young 



friend was " cleaned out " in a week. 
Being now in a desperate strait, he, 
for once, performed the feat of working 
for his living, and played the violin in 
a theatre for a crown a day, which 
he philosophically thought would suffice 
him till something better turned up. 
Thoroughly down in the world, the priest- 
soldier-fiddler was clever enough to keep 
out of the way of his grand acquaint 
ances, but consoled himself with the com 
panionship of a set of young scamps, who 
combined to render night hideous to peace 
able Venetians. Brutality apart, they con 
ducted themselves like the Mohocks of 
London. They unhitched gondolas and 
let them swim away from their owners ; 
they woke up priests, doctors, and mid- 
wives at midnight, and sent them on 
" bogus " errands ; they broke down bells, 
and opened doors, and generally conducted 
themselves very much in the Waterfordian 
style. 

This life went on for a while ; but a 
great change was in store for our hero. 
About the middle of April, 1746, he was 
performing his functions as a violin player 
at the nuptials of Girolamo Cornaro, when, 
feeling tired, he walked off, and in de 
scending the stairs observed a senator in 
his scarlet gown getting into his gondola. 
The worthy patrician, in the act of taking 
out his handkerchief, let fall a letter 
which the violinist picked up and handed 
to him, and was forthwith offered to be 
"set down" by the gondola of the ancient 
gentleman. On the way the Signer 
Bragadino was stricken with apoplexy, 
and here the curious and varied know 
ledge of Casanova came in a propos. He 
stopped the gondola ; sought a surgeon, 
to bleed the senator; and conducting 
him home, was clever enough to establish 
himself as his nurse. After an illness 
which lasted many days, and during which 
Casanova showed himself a good amateur 
doctor, the old gentleman recovered, and, 
pronouncing his young friend the saviour 
of his life, introduced him to all his friends, 
and notably to his two particular cronies, 
also patricians. 

During the convalescence of this emi 
nent Venetian came the great opportunity 
of Casanova, which, as a fine natural liar, 
he did not fail to seize. An old beau, a 
superannuated man of the world, a godless 
bigwig, the Signor Bragadino had yet con 
siderable knowledge of such science as 
existed at the time when astronomy had not 
quite escaped from the trammels of astro- 
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nd chemistry yd ! ; : in the 

arms of alchemy. Cab;:! il&gt;ra 

wci uniliar words, and the ill 

Signur, overpow. ivil by the learning of 

- inova, \vas inclined to attribute to him 
supernatural [mwers. The young man was 
equal to the occasion. At this period he 

rtainly no conjuror, hut OH b 
taken for one, felt hound to justify the 

I opinion of his patron, and hecame 
a magician malgre lui. Not wishing t&lt;&gt; 

!il gentleman by telling him 
that lie was mistaken, he took the wild 
resolution to tell him, in the presence of 
his two familiar friends, that he possessed 
a certain numerical calculation by which, 
on transposing a certain given question 
into numerical equivalents, he could obtain 
answers which informed him concerning 
things of which he could possess no other 

-ible knowledge. Signor Bragadino said 
this was the clavicula of Solomon, and 
asked him where he had found it. Ready 
invention described a hermit in the moun 
tain Carpegna, as the individual who 
had communicated this invaluable secret. 
The ancient Venetian was delighted, and 
informed Casanova that his imaginary 
hermit had united him to an invisible 
intelligence, as numbers alone could not 
possess the faculty of reasoning, and 
added that his protege ought to make 
a good thing out of such a valuable gift. 
Casanova trumped this trick by saying 
downright that he owed their meeting to 
the oracle, which had commanded him to 
leave the ball at a particular hour. He 
was now called upon to work his oracle, 
and to ask his familiar spirit, whom he 
dubbed Paralis, a question or two. The 
young ci-devant officer but very " old 
soldier" brought his knack of ver.-e- 
making into play, and worked out some 
obscure rhymes, which, apparently by 
good luck, hit the mark. Their three 
excellencies now put their grey heads to 
gether, and requested Casanova to com 
municate to them his precious secret, but 
again the grey beards proved no match 
for their young friend. He told them that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure 
than to expose the whole secret to them, 
but that the hermit had told him al 
though he, for his part, did not believe it 
that ho would die suddenly, three days 
after he communicated his science to any 
person. This audacious coup was BUC- 

-ful, for Signer Bragadino beg 
him not to run this risk, and it thus 
fell out that these three old originals 



ii])" the turer. Bragadino 

1 him, and had the pleasure of 

ng his numerous gambling debts, for 
the oracle equal to many things could 
not tell the hierophant the right card to 

. at faro. _ nor Bragadino also 

gave him a sage piece of advice : " If you 
must play, keep the bank. Never play 

n.st it. The percentage in your favour 
appears small, but it is constant. More 
over, the bank has no emotions, while the 
punter loses his head." This bit of 
philosophy was thrown away at the time, 
but in his later career Casanova proved 
its truth, and failed not to profit largely 
by it. 

For a while ho was the spoiled child 
of Bragadino and Fortune, but having 
indulged in a few freaks, one of which 
consisted in frightening a man into in 
sanity permissible enough in a patrician, 
but in his case looked glumly upon by the 
Council of Ten his adopted father recom 
mended him to try a change of air, as 
that of the lagoons smelt ominously of the 
dungeon. Scampering over Italy he en 
joyed many adventures, more curious than 
edifying, and by a species of compensatory 
action in people of his composition, became, 
after a fit of illness in Switzerland, exces 
sive!}- devout. Recalled to Venice, he as 
tounded his patrons by his newly acquired 
habits of devotion ; but their joy at the 
conversion of the prodigal was not destined 
to be of long duration. Bit by bit our 
hero dropped back into his old habits, 
narrowly escaped trouble in consequence 
of a breach of promise of marriage, and 
made a lucky stroke during the carnival 
of 1750 by gaining at the lottery a 
"terne" of three thousand ducats. He 
had also been fortunate in keeping a 
faro bank, and feeling himself in 
funds, did precisely what any nouveau 
riche would do made up his mind to 
visit Paris. 

On his road hither, Casanova made a 
considerable stay at Lyons, was there 
initiated into the secrets of freemasonry, 
and got into numerous scrapes by his 
abrupt manner and his slight know 
ledge of French. At Paris he found him 
self among friends Baletti the dancer 
and Silvia, a famous actress of the day 
and by degrees became acquainted 
with the French literati. Crebillon, 
who had now reached the age of 

ty, took a fancy to him, undertook 
to " coach " him in the French language, 
and even deigned to listen to his verses. 
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This famous old man of letters was a 
colossus, considerably over six feet in 
height, lived well, and talked well, but 
passed the greater part of his time at 
home, smoking a pipe a wonder in those 
days and surrounded by a score of pet 
cats. His housekeeper was not unlike 
that of Moliere, and looked carefully after 
the wants of the old gentleman, whose 
face was as the face of a lion. He filled 
the important office of Censor Royal, and 
declared that his occupation amused him 
immensely. His housekeeper read to him 
the books submitted, and paused when she 
came to a passage which to her seemed to 
require excision. Crebillon, whose opinions 
and practice were not unduly severe, 
often differed, and terrible discussions then 
took place, pending which official opinion 
was often deferred for a week or two. 
Crebillon was full of anecdotes of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and declared that the 
famous ambassadors from Siam were 
only " supers " hired to perform the 
character by Madame de Maintenon a 
thoroughly stagy explanation of a curious 
episode. 

At Paris Casanova made the acquaint 
ance of the famous Marshal Duke de 
Richelieu, the conqueror of Port Mahon, 
as the French love to call him. This 
incarnation of all that was bright and 
brave, witty and wicked in the old French 
noblesse, and who died just in time to 
escape seeing his order abolished, was 
much taken with the Venetian, as was 
also a far more worthy person, Marshal 
Keith, an illustrious Scot in the service 
of the King of Prussia. Going to Fon- 
tainebleau he saw the handsome King 
Louis the Well-beloved, of luxurious me 
mory, going to mass with the royal family, 
and was astonished at the scarcity of good 
looks among the great ladies of the court, 
who appeared to be falling on their noses 
from the extreme height of their shoe 
heels, which often attained an altitude of 
six inches. The queen appeared among 
this bepainted, bepowdered, and bepatched 
bevy of belles without rouge, simply 
dressed, her head covered with a great 
cap, looking old and excessively devout. 
Her Majesty dined alone at a table large 
enough for a dozen persons, and was 
served amid a ghostly silence by a couple 
of nuns. 

Casanova found that the fame of his 
cabala had preceded him in the great city 
of shams. By an adroit combination of his 
medical knowledge, which was doubtless 



considerable, with his cabalistic oracle, 
and aided somewhat by chance, he suc 
ceeded in imposing himself upon the 
Duchess de Chartres as a great magician. 
He cured boils and eruptions, and pre 
tended to unveil court intrigues. His 
patroness, the duchess, was on very 
friendly terms with the king, who, never 
theless, sometimes took it into his royal 
head to expend his royal wit upon her. 
Once he met his match. Madame de 
Chartres asked him one day if it was 
true that the King of Prussia was coming 
to Paris. "No," said the king, "it is 
only idle gossip." " Ah," replied the 
duchess, "I am sorry for it, for I am 
dying to see a king." 

Two years of Paris and a duel satisfied 
Casanova, who then went to Dresden, 
Prague, and Vienna. At the latter city 
he found the famous Metastasio ; but was 
dull in a town where the bottle and the 
pipe took the place of all other pleasures, 
except gambling, which appears to have 
been largely patronised. A certain prince- 
bishop kept a great faro bank, and met all 
comers in a truly noble spirit. One even 
ing, as his highness was dealing, a Cheva 
lier de Talvis, whom Casanova had fought 
with in Paris, came up to the table, and 
the prince-bishop invited him to play. 
The Frenchman seeing on the table some 
thirteen or fourteen thousand florins, called 
out, " The bank on this card." The bishop, 
not to be frightened, accepted, and went 
on dealing till Talvis s card won. The 
victor immediately pocketed the proceeds, 
when the prince-bishop, somewhat as 
tonished, and seeing his folly rather late 
in the day, said, " Sir, if your card had 
lost, how would you have paid me." 
" That, sir," answered the chevalier, " is 
my business," and walked off; but not 
too quickly for Casanova, who, being 
"hard up" at that moment, promptly 
borrowed a hundred gold pieces of the 
winner. This stroke reveals a man of 
genius. In Paris he had given Talvis 
a sword thrust : in Vienna he borrowed 
money of him. 

On his return to Venice, Casanova was 
received with open arms by his old friends, 
made the acquaintance of the abbe, after 
wards Cardinal de Bernis, and resumed 
his ancient style of life. His existence 
was a compound of cabala, intrigue, and 
faro jovial enough while it lasted, but 
destined finally to bring him under the 
notice of the dreaded Inquisitors of State, 
the awful Council of Three. 
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IN TWo i A 

WIII:N human come into this 

rli I of ours with a rapidity 

re pnmo to 

lio\v wo shall all find house-room or 
elbow-room in future centuries; how we 

shall avoid crowding out one another. The 
Karth, it is true, f thousand it: 

in diameter, and the square miles oi 
surface are de-noted by a long row of 
Si ill it ^ ifl .strictly defined 

and limited ; we can (some of us, that is) 
tell aln extent of dry land 

on which the foot of man can tread, and 
of water on which boats and ships can 
float. \Ve can ascertain, approximately, 
the acreage of hind that is necessary to 
grow corn and rice, vegetables and fruit, 
butchers mr-afc, dairy produce, &c., for 
the annual food of an average human 
being ; and we can picture to ourselves a 
state of things in which the world s 
policeman, A 1, will bid us "Move on." 
However, it will not be just yet; and 
perhaps a survival of the fittest, on Mr. 
Darwin s principle, will set everything to 
rights. With regard to the increase of 
population, so far as our own country is 
concerned, the Government and the Legis 
lature let it pretty well alone. In past 
ages the interference what there was of 
it cut both ways. In the closing years 
of the seventeenth century a tax was im 
posed on bachelors and widows, from which 
husbands and wives were exempt. This 
was so far a small incentive to matrimony ; 
but, more money being wanted to carry on 
a war, a tax was soon afterwards laid on 
marriages and births ; and this told in 
the opposite direction. These taxes were 
ompanied by another on deaths and 
burials, which might be interpreted as 
the expression of a wish on the part of 
the Legislature that the subjects of the 
sovereign would endeavour to live as long 
as they possibly could. But, in truth, there 
was no sentiment in the matter ; the taxes 
were imposed simply because hard cash 
was wanted by the Sr 

It is an admitted fact, we believe, that 
when births are more numerous than one 
a time, nobody seems delighted at it. 
The parents have more cares to look 
forward to than they desiderate ; the 
domestic establishment is subject to much 
dlMMmngl -1 overturning; the daily 

or weekly outlay increa&gt; i the com 



plimentary "Welcome, little sir. " is 

u 1 - 

General, it may be pr- 

!y the ratio of tv. 

births, in the average of years, over the 
whole kingdom. The excess beyond tv, 

nt than might perhaps be 

supposed; and is son - such as to be 

a little startling. If it be true, as 

writers on vital M -crt, that once 

in about eight thousand times a birth 

\ of triplets, we need not marvel 

that so many little coffins are made every 

year; for the poor triplets do not often 

grow up to be men and women. 

When quadruplets occur, four at a birth, 
the incident is one not for sounding of 
trumpets, perhaps, nor for beating of 
drums, but for newspaper comment; and 
no small amount of celebrity attaches to 
the home of the family connected with the 
event. The Registrar-General s annual 
reports, supplemented by entries in various 
periodicals, furnish many examples of 
e quadruplets; to be read, however, 
with a wholesome recognition of the fact 
that popular statements are sometimes in 
need of verification. Some years ago there 
was a favourite book called A Residence 
on the Shores of the Baltic ; the authoress 
is said to have been one of four brothers 
and sisters born on the same day. This 
touches a subject which has been much 
discussed the intellectual capacity of 
what may be called multiplicate children. 
The question has been put, Are twins, 
triplets, and quadruplets as clever as other 
people ? but it is generally admitted that 
the materials for an answer have not yet 
been duly collected and examined. If it 
be asserted, as many persons do assert, 
that twins are not often intellectually 
distinguished, we are at once confronted 
with the case of two famous brothers, 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, prodigies 
of judicial learning ; although not twins 
to each other, each had a twin sister. 

Setting aside, however, this question of 
intellectual capacity, we will jot down a 
few examples of quadrup About 

twelve years ago, a poor woman near Cork 
had four children at a birth, two boys and 
two girls ; whether the little Paddies all 
lived and flourished, we have no record. 
A parish re. at Cambridge tells of a 

shoemaker, Henry Coe, wh 
two boys and two girls at a birth ; a pro 
cession of sixteen sponsors walked to 
church at the christening, four to ans\-. 
for each of the little Crispins and Crispinas. 
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Many years ago, the Rev. Mr. Ryder, 
Vicar of Nuneaton, was blessed with four 
children in one day. The vicarage had, 
in truth, been a scene of momentous 
events in that year ; for triplets had made 
their appearance barely twelve months 
before. One can imagine Mrs. Vicar feel 
ing some of the perplexities attributed on 
lyrical authority to the Old Woman who 
Lived in a Shoe. About eight years ago, 
a Glasgow newspaper announced a birth 
of quadruplets, all girls, and all born alive. 
Mrs. Shury, a cooper s wife at the West- 
end of London, had twins early one year, 
and twins again before the year had quite 
expired ; but the vicar s wife beat her 
by a long distance, and must have had a 
very vocal household. It must be a sad 
thing for the poor mother, when not a 
single tiny one is left to her after such an 
ordeal. This was the case at Seaton, in 
Devonshire, where a tombstone in the 
churchyard records that " Here lyeth y e 
Bodys of John and Richard and Edward, 
sons of John Roberts, and Elizabeth his 
wife, together with a daughter of the same 
persons, born at one birth. They dyed y e 
9 day of September, 1697." At Broms- 
grove, in 1819, were born four little girls 
at once, baptised Maria, Mary, Sarah, and 
Elizabeth. When eleven years of age, 
they were seen in a cluster by a gentle 
man, who placed on record the result of 
his inquiries ; the girls were dressed alike, 
and bore such a striking resemblance in 
form, features, and general appearance, 
that he could not identify or discriminate 
them one from another. We might per 
chance imagine that, if these damsels grew 
up to womanhood, and to sweet-hearting 
affairs, there would occur a rare Comedy 
of Errors ; no lover being able to deter 
mine which was his own particular pet 
treasure. But Nature has an easy way 
of getting out of such difficulties. Maria, 
it appears, lived to the age of seventeen ; 
Mary married, and had two children ; 
Eliza lived to her thirty-second year; 
while Sarah married, had a son, and 
survived until a recent period. The brave 
mother of this bevy of girls did not quit 
the scene until she had counted eighty- 
three summers. More melancholy was 
the experience of a Bavarian mother some 
considerable number of years ago. Maria 
Thomanin, the wife of a mason at Augs 
burg, gave birth to quadruplets, who 
were baptised Andreas, Nicolaus, Maria 
Anna, and Barbara. A broadside sheet is 
still extant, containing two wood engrav 



ings 



one represents a woman in bed, 
visitors around her, and four dead infanta 
laid out like so many dolls ; while the 
other represents a funeral procession of 
acolytes, priests, bearers carrying four 
little coffins, and fifty couples of women 
attired in the quaint old Bavarian costume. 
Quintuplets the shortest name we can 
devise for five children at a birth are of 
course very rare ; but if the recorded 
statements are reliable, instances have 
actually occurred. The Globe newspaper, 
somewhat under twenty years ago, recorded 
the fact that the wife of a railway guard 
at Birmingham had five infants at a birth, 
three boys born alive and two girls still 
born. Mr. Thorn, it is well known, has 
for many years been indefatigable in 
ferreting out the truth concerning cen- 
tenarianism, and has made woful havoc 
with many of the stories : showing how 
numerous are the ways in which exagger 
ation takes place in the estimates of the 
ages of very old persons. We do not 
know whether he has taken up, in a 
similar spirit, the statements relating to 
specially prolific births ; but a search of 
an analogous kind was made by a gentle 
man into the truth of the Birmingham 
story ; and the result came out in this form 
that the children born at once were three 
instead of five, and that they were all still 
born. The Lancet, in a notice of medical 
gossip some years ago, stated that an Italian 
woman at Rovigo had five female children 
at a birth ; so we find the statement, and 
so we leave it. The Elgin Courant, just 
about the same period, recorded that 
Elspath Gordon, of Rothes, had quin 
tuplets, two girls still-born and three 
boys who lived a few hours after their 
birth. The celebrated discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, Dr. Harvey, in a 
letter to Aubrey, spoke of " One Mr. 
Palmer s wife, of Kent, who did beare a 
child every day for five daies together ; " 
but it is not clear from the context 
whether Harvey gave it as the result of 
his own knowledge and investigation, or 
merely repeated a rumour. Southey, in 
an article in the Quarterly Review, quoted 
a statement from Hakewill s " Apology," 
to the effect that an epitaph in D unstable 
church records the death of a woman 
who had had quintuplets twice, besides 
triplets three times ! We can only ask, "Is 
there such an epitaph now ; and does it 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ? " When a learned 
college believes a statement of facts 
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coming within tin.- ran^o of its 
spe&gt; we usually feel that there 

must be "something in it." On this 
und we notice a statement to the el 

! In- IIovil College of 

Su: . in Lincoln s Inn Fields, is said 

to contain, preserved in spirits, the bodies 
of five female infants, ehildreii &lt;&gt;f Margaret 
Waddington, a n-ident at Darling, near 
Blackburn ; the live girls were born at 
once, three still-born and two that died 
soon afterwards. One more instance, 
intuplets are recorded as having made 
their appearance at a village rieflield, 

forty-six years ago one born dead, one 
that died before being baptised, and three 
that outlived that ceremony. 

What shall \ve say of multiplicate births 
exceeding even the mystical number five ? 
Shall we njcct them at once, as altogether 
unbelievable; or shall we jot down the 
nan as we find them, and leave each 

to fight its own battle as it may ? One 
narrative travels across the Atlantic, and 
is to the effect that at Dayton, in the 
State of Ohio, a German woman was 
taken ill while passing through the town ; 
and that the result of the illness was in 
the form of six children, which she placed 
altogether in a basket. "A lady of character 
saw and counted the children, and was 
told by the mother they were one birth." 
Perhaps most persons will opine that 
more reliable proof than this is necessary 
to insure belief. We find in Aubrey s 
Natural History of Wiltshire, published 
somewhat more than two centuries ago, a 
statement to the effect that Edith Bonham, 
of Wish ford Magna, in that county, had 
seven children at a birth. " In this parish," 
Aubrey says, " there is a confident tradition 
that these children were all baptised at 
the font in this church; and that they 
were brought thither in a kind of chardger, 
which was dedicated to the church, and 
hung on two nailes, which are to be seen 
there yet, near the belfree on the south 
side. Some old women are living that doe 
n member the chardger. This tradition is 
entered in the register-book there, from 
whence I have taken this narrative." Here 
we find, then, that the testimony from 
Aubrey himself was limited to seeing an 
entry in the parish register and two 
nails in the church wall ; the old women 
could speak to having seen a chardger, 
charger, or dish ; bat, beyond this, infor 
mation is lacking. Another story of 
runs thus : In the Kleyne 
Chronycke, published at Amsterdam in 



1 1 "."&gt;, we Me told that an engineer was 
told by an ale she was told by a 

burgomast. :i into a house 

near a chil 

dren sitting by the iin-, each with a por 
ringer in his (or her) hand, and eating 
rice-milk with a spoon. The bnrgoma- 

1 to the woman of the hou.-&gt;-. H Mother, 
you are very kind to your neighbours, since 

,- leave their child j-.-n to your en, 
" No, they are all my children, which I 
had at one birth ; and if you will wait a 
moment, I will show you more that will 
surprise you." She went and fetched 
seven older children, similarly born on 
one day ! How far the truth had been 
magnified in successive stages by the 
mother, plus the burgomaster, plus the 
alewife, plus the engineer, plus the chro 
nicler, we are left to imagine as we may. 
Whether septuplets or sevenfold triplets 
are the more wonderful, twould not be 
easy to decide ; but an old volume of 
the Memoires de I Academie Fran9aise 
solemnly tells us tlmt a baker s wife at 
Paris had triplet children every year for 
seven years in succession. Happy baker ! 
But this, according to a Brussels journal, 
was actually exceeded in 1851, when a 
tradesman s wife had, for the eighth time, 
three children at a birth twenty-four of 
them in eight births in nine years ; " a 
desperate case for the husband," as the 
journalist sympathetically remarked, "who 
desired to transmit his family name to his 
offspring ; for they were all girls." 

Six, seven are not these numbers high 
enough ? We shall see. The Stamford 
Mercury, a few years ago, recorded eight 
children at a birth, three boys and five 
girls ; but the paragraphist had to go all 
the way to Trumbull County, in Ohio, for 
the locality. There is a statement in the 
Journal des Savants, on the authority of 
.M. Seignette, to the effect that a woman 
at Rochelle had nine children at a birth, 
all still-born ! In 1851 a wonder-working 
rumour spread about Sheffield, concerning 
the appearance of ten children at a birth ! 
An old dame, widow Platts, born in 1781, 
stated that she was one of the ten, and 
declared her mother had told her so ! No 
other corroboratory evidence was attain 
able than an old copy of the Leeds Mercury, 
quoting a letter received from Sheffield, 
with the additional statement that nine of 
the decupleta were still-born. 

But, oh! what a bounce: :iat in 

a London daily paper, assigning to a 
Hindu woman at Bally gunge, near Cal- 
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cutta, twenty-one boys at a birth ! And 
in what sense are we to interpret an entry 
in the Gentleman s Magazine, to the effect 
that Mrs. Lilly, of Grantham, " was twice 
mother of twenty-two children ? " Either 
that there was forty-four babies at two 
births, or that she was twice married, and 
had in all twenty-two children. We prefer 
to believe the latter, although the words 
seem to imply the former. Eclipsing every 
other marvel of this peculiar class is the 
assertion that a Dutch lady, the Countess 
of Hennesby, had exactly three hundred 
and sixty-five children at a birth ! The 
story goes that this lady on one occasion 
discourteously rebuked a woman who asked 
for alms, and said something which irri 
tated her to express a wish that the lady 
might soon have as many children as there 
are days in the year; and so it was. 
Pepys declared that, when at Utrecht, he 
" saw the hill where they say the house 
stood wherein they were born" a kind 
of evidence that just suited gossip Samuel. 
An ingenious conjecture has been hazarded 
that the interview may have taken place 
on the 3rd of January, when the year 
was three days old ; that the woman 
wished the countess might have as many 
children as there had been days in that 
year ; and that the birth consisted of 
triplets. 

Glancing at the above strange recitals 
we perceive that, whichever of them are 
true or partly true, they do not prove any 
abnormal increase in the sum-total of 
humanity. The poor bantlings are either 
still-born, or mostly die at an early age. 
In other words, a large family, a numerous 
progeny, a quiver full of arrows, does not 
depend on having a great number of 
children at a birth, so much as on the 
total number born to the same parent or 
parents during the whole of married life. 
This we shall show in another article. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MINNIE BODKIN had loyally tried to keep 
the promise she had given to the Methodist 
preacher respecting Rhoda Maxfield, but 
in so trying she had encountered many 
obstacles. In the first place, Rhoda, with 
all her gentleness, was not frank, and 
she opposed a passive resistance to all 



Minnie s efforts to win her confidence on 
the subject of Algernon. 

"It is like poking a little frightened 
animal out of its hole, trying to get any 
thing from her ! said Minnie, im 
patiently. 

Not that Rhoda s reticence was wholly 
due to timidity. She knew instinctively 
that she was to be warned against giving 
her heart to Algernon Errington ; that she 
should hear him blamed ; or, at least, that 
the unreasonableness of trusting in his 
promises, or taking his boyish love-making 
in serious earnest, would be safely set forth 
by Miss Bodkin. Rhoda had not perceived 
any of the wise things which might be said 
against her attachment to Algernon in the 
beginning, but now she thought she per 
ceived them all. And she was resolved, 
with a sort of timid obstinacy, not to listen 
to them. 

" I m sure Algy s fond of me. And 
even if he has changed " the supposition 
brought tears into her eyes as the words 
framed themselves in her mind "I 
don t want to have him spoken un 
kindly of." 

But, in truth, latterly her hopes had 
been outweighing her fears. In most of 
his letters to his mother Algernon had 
spoken of her, and had sent her his love. 
He was making friends, and looking for 
ward hopefully to getting some definite 
position. Even her father spoke well of 
Algernon now ; said how clever he was, 
and what grand acquaintance he was 
making, and how sure he would be to 
succeed. And once or twice her father 
had dropped a word which had set Rhoda s 
heart beating, and made the colour rush 
into her face, for it seemed as if the old 
man had some idea of her love for Algy, 
and approved it ! All these circumstances 
together made Minnie s task of mentor a 
rather hopeless one. 

And then Minnie herself, although, as 
has been said, loyally anxious to fulfil her 
promise to David Powell, began to think 
that he had overrated the importance of 
interfering with Rhoda s love-story, if 
love-story it were. Powell lived in a 
state of exalted and, perhaps, over 
strained feeling, and attributed his own 
earnestness to slighter natures. Of course, 
on the side of worldly wisdom there was 
much to be said against Rhoda s fancying 
herself engaged to Algernon Errington. 
There was much to be said ; and yet 
Minnie did not feel quite sure that the 
idea was so preposterous, as Powell had 
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appeared to think it. True, Mrs. Kn 
ton was vain, nn&lt;l worldly, :iml ambitions 
for her son. True, Algernon was volatile, 
selfish, :m&lt;l little motv than twenty v 
of air- 1 . Mut still there was ono solid 
to ii into account, which, Minnie 

thought, might ho made to outweigh all 
the obstacles to a inarriMU" bi tw.en the 
two young people the solid fact, namely, 
of old Maxfield s mon 

"If Algernon married a wife with a 
good dower, and if the wife were as pretty, 
nl, and as well-mannered as 
Rhoda, I do not suppose that anybody 
would concern himself particularly with 
her pedigree," thought Minnie. "And 
even if any one did, that difliculty would 
not be insuperable, for I have no know 
ledge of Mrs. KrringtoM, if within three 
months of the wedding she had not 
invented a genealogy, only second to 
her own, for her son s wife, and per 
suaded herself of its genuineness into 
the bargain ! " 

As to those other convictions which 
would have made such a marriage horrible 
to David Powell, even had it been made 
with the hearty approval of all the godless 
world, Minnie did not share them. She 
did not believe that Bhoda s character had 
any spiritual depth ; and she thought it 
likely enough that she would be able to 
make Algernon happy, and to be happy as 
his wife. " Algy is not base, or cruel, or 
vicious," she said to herself. "He has 
merely the faults of a spoiled child. A 
woman with more earnestness than Rhoda 
has would weary him ; and a wiser woman 
might, in the long run, be wearied by 
him. She is pretty, and sufficiently in 
telligent to make a good audience, and so 
humble-minded that she would never be 
exacting, but would gratefully accept any 
scraps of kindness and affection which 
Aliry might feel inclined to bestow on 
her. And that would react upon him, 
and make him bestow bigger scraps for 
the pleasure of being adored for his gene 
rosity." 

And there were times when she felt very 
angry with Rhoda ; Rhoda, who turned 
away from the better to choose the worse, 
and wl coldly insensible to the fact 

that Matthew Diamond was in love with 
her. Nay, had she been cognisant of the 
fact, she would, Minnie felt sure, have 
shrank away from th- clever gentU-- 

man who, as it was, could win nothing 
warmer from her than a sort of submis 
sive endurance of his presence, and a 



humble acknow! t that he was 

. kind notice of an ignorant 

little thing like 1; 

It was with strangely mingled feelings 
that Minnie, watching day by day from 
her sofa or easy-chair, ]. &gt;\ the girl s 

utter indifference to Diamond, j low much 
would Minnie have given for one of those 
rare sweet smiles to beam upon her, which 
were wast id on Rhoda s pretty, shy, down 
cast face ! How happy it would have made 
her to hear those clear, incisive tones 
1 into soft indistinct &gt;r her 

s, as th fieri were for Rh.-da s, 

who would look timid, and tired, and 
answer, "Yes, sir," and "No, sir," until 
M innic s nervous sympathy with Diamond s 
disappointment, and irritation against him 
for being disappointed, grew almost beyond 
her own control. 

One May evening, when the cuckoo was 
sending his voice across the purling Whit 
from distant Pudcombe Woods, and the 
hyacinths in Minnie s special flower-stand 
were pouring out their silent even-song 
in waves of perfume, five persons were 
sitting in Mrs. Bodkin s drawing-room, 
the windows of which looked towards 
the west. They were listening to the 
cuckoo, and smelling the sweet breath of 
the hyacinths, and gazing at the rosy sky, 
and dropping now and then a soft word, 
which seemed to enhance the sweetness 
and the silence of the room. The five 

^ons were Minnie Bodkin, Rhoda M 
field, Matthew Diamond, Mr. Warlock (the 
curate of St. Chad s), and Miss Chubb. 
The latter was embroidering something in 
Berlin wools, as usual ; but the peace of 
the place, and of the hour, seemed to have 
fallen on her, as on the re&gt;t, ;&lt;tid she sat 
with her work in her lap, looking across 
the stand of hyacinths, very still and 
quiet. 

The Reverend Peter also sat looking 
silently across the hyacinths, but it was 
at their owner. Minnie s cheek rested on 
her thin white hand, and her lustrous eyes 
luul a far-away look in them, as they gazed 
out towards Pndcombe Wood, where the 
cuckoo was calling his poet-loved syllables 
with a swi ;r tone, that seemed to 

have gathered all the spirit of the spring 
into one woodland vo:&gt; 

Rhoda sat beside the window, and was 
sowing very gently and noiselessly, but 
seemingly intent upon her work, and un 
conscious that the eyes of Mr. Diamond 
who was seated close to Minnie s chair 
were fixed upon her, and that in some 
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vague way he was attributing to her 
the perfume of the flowers, and the 
melancholy-sweet note of the bird, and 
the melted rubies of the western sky. 

"What a sunset!" said Miss Chubb, 
breaking the silence. But she spoke 
almost in a whisper, and her voice did 
not startle any ear. Mr. Warlock, habitu 
ated to suppress his feelings and adapt 
his words to those of his company, 
answered, after a little pause, " Lovely 
indeed ! It is an evening to awaken the 
sensibilities of a feeling heart." 

" It makes me think of Manchester- 
square. We had some hyacinths in pots, 
too, I remember, when I was staying with 
the Bishop of Plumbun." 

Miss Chubb s odd association of ideas 
was merely due to the fact that her 
thoughts were flying back to the rose- 
garden of youth. 

" Do you not like to hear the cuckoo, 
Miss Bodkin?" said Diamond, softly, 
speaking almost in her ear. She started, 
and turned her head towards him. 

"Yes ; no; I like it although it makes 
me sad. I like it because it makes me 
sad, perhaps." 

" All sights, and sounds, and scents 
seem to me to be combined this evening 
into something sweeter than words can 
say." 

" It is a fine evening, and the cuckoo is 
calling from Pudcombe Woods, and my 
hyacinths are of a very good sort. It 
seems to me that words can manage to 
say that much with distinctness ! " 

"What a pity," thought Diamond, " that 
head overshadows heart in this attractive 
woman ! She is too keen, too cool, too 
critical. A woman without softness and 
sentiment is an unpleasant phenomenon. 
And I think she has grown harder in her 
manner than she used to be." Then the 
reflection crossed his mind that her health 
had been more frail and uncertain than 
usual of late, and that she bore much 
physical suffering with high courage ; 
and the little prick of resentment he 
had begun to feel was at once mollified. 
He answered aloud, with a slow smile, 
" Why yes, words may manage to say 
all that. I wonder if I may ask you a 
question ? It is one I have long wished 
to ask." 

" You may, certainly." 

"There are questions that should not 
be asked." 

"I will trust you not to ask any 
such." 



" Now when she looks and speaks like 
that, she is adorable ! " thought Diamond, 
meeting the soft light of Minnie s lovely, 
pathetic eyes, which fell immediately 
before his own. " I wish I might have 
you for a friend, Miss Bodkin," he said. 

"I think you have your wish. I 
thought you knew you had it." 

"Ah, yes; you are always good, and 
kind, and and but you I will make a 
clean breast of it, and pay you the compli 
ment of telling you the truth. I have 
thought latterly that you were hardly so 
cordial, so frank in your kindness to me 
as you once were. It would matter 
nothing to me In another person, but in 
you, a little shade of manner matters a 
great deal. I don t believe there is another 
human being to whom I would say so 
much. For I am as perhaps you know 
a man little given to thrust myself where 
I am not welcome." 

" You are about the proudest and most 
distant person I ever knew, and require 
to be very obviously implored before 
you condescend to easy friendship with 
anyone." 

Minnie laughed, as she spoke, a little 
low rippling laugh, which she ended with 
a forced cough, to hide the sob in her 
throat. 

" No ; not proud. You misjudge me ; 
but it is true that I dread, almost more 
than anything else, being deemed in 
trusive." 

" If that fear has prevented you from 
putting the question to which you have so 
long desired an answer, pray ask it forth 
with." 

" I think it has almost answered itself," 
said Diamond, bending over her, and turn 
ing his chair so as to cut her and himself 
off still more from the others. " I was 
going to ask you if I had unwittingly 
offended you in any way, or if my frequent 
presence here were, for any reason, irk 
some to you ? It might well be so. And 
if you would say so candidly, believe trie, 
I should feel not the smallest resentment. 
Sorrow I should feel. I can t deny it ; but 
I should not cease to regard you as I have 
always regarded you from the beginning 
of our acquaintance. How highly that is, 
I have not the gift to tell ; nor do you 
love the direct, broadly-spoken praise 
that sounds like flattery, be it ever so 
sincere." 

" No ; please don t praise me," said 
Minnie, huskily. She was shadowed by 
his figure as he sat beside her, and so he 
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did not set- thut quivered in her 

r a second or two, during which 
sho had pa.sst.-d her handkerchief quickly, 
almost stealthily, across her face, she i- 
" But your question, you say, has answered 
!f. : 

" I hope so ; I hope I may believe that 
there i-; nothing wrong between us." 

"Nothing." 

"I have not offended you in any way : 

"No." 

ir unwittingly hurt you? I dare 
say I am awkward and abrupt some 
times." 

" Pray believe that I have nothing in 
the world to blame you for." 

" Thank you. I know you speak sin 
cerely. Your friendship is very precious 
to me." 

She answered nothing, but hesitatingly 
put out her hand, which he grasped for 
an instant, and would have raised to his 
lips, but that she drew it suddenly away, 
murmuring something about her cushions 
being awry, and trying tremblingly to re 
arrange them. 

He moved the cushions that supported 
her shoulders, with a tender, careful touch, 
and placed them so that her posture in 
the lounging-chair might be easier. She 
clasped her hands together and laid her 
head back wearily. 

" You don t know how precious your 
friendship is to me," he went on, lowering 



his voice still more. 



I never had a 



sister. But I have often thought how 
sweet the companionship of a sister must 
be. I am very much alone in the world ; 
and, if I dared, I would speak to you with 
fraternal confiden 

"Pray speak so," answered Minnie, al 
most in a whisper. " I should like to be 
of some comfort to you." 

There was a silence. It was scarcely 
broken by Miss Chubb s murmured re 
mark to Mr. Warlock, that the moon was 
hi Lfiniiing to make a ring of light behind 
poplar trees on the other side of the 
Whit, like the halo round the he id of 
lint. The twilight deepened, Rhoda s 
fingers ceased to ply the needle, but she 
remained at the window looking over at 
the moonlit poplars, while Miss Chubb s 
voice softly droned out some rambling 
, which jarred no more on the 
quietude of the hour than did the ripple 
of the river. 

You have been so good to her! " said 
Diamond suddenly, iinder cover of this 
murmur; and then paused for a moment 



as if a. &gt;ly. Minnie did not 

speak. Presently he went on. " You know 
her and understand her better than any 
of the people here." 

" I think every one likes Rhoda," said 
Minnie at length. 

"Yes," Diamond answered eagerly. 
" Yes ; do they not ? But it requires the 
delicate tact of a refined woman to over 
come her shyness. I never saw so timid 
a creature. Has it not struck you as 
strange, that she should have come out 
from that vulgar home so entirely free 
from vulgarity ? 

" Rhoda has great natural refinement." 

" You appreciate her thoroughly. And 
then, the repulsive and ludicrous side of 
Methodism has not touched her at all. It 
is marvellous to me, to see her so perfect 
in grace and sweet m 

"I do not think that Methodism has 
ever taken deep hold on Rhoda." 

" And yet it is strange that it should be 
so. She was exposed to the influence of 
David Powell. And, although he has fine 
qualities, he is ignorant and fanatical." 

"His ignorance and fanaticism are mere 
spots on the sun ! " cried Minnie. And 
now, as she spoke, her voice was stronger, 
and she raised her head from the cushion. 
" In his presence the Scripture phrase, 
A burning and a shining light, kept 
recurring to me. How poor and dark 
one s little selfish self seems beside 
him ! " 

Diamond slightly raised his eyebrows as 
he answered, " Powell has undoubtedly 
very genuine enthusiasm and fervour. But 
he might be a dangerous guide to un 
disciplined minds." 

"He would sacrifice himself, he does 
sacrifice himself, for undisciplined and 
ungrateful minds, with whom, I own, niy 
egotism could not bear so patiently." 

But it was not of Powell that Matthew 
Diamond wished to speak now. Under 
the softening influences of the twilight, 
and the unaccustomed charm of pou ; 
out the fulness of his heart to such a con 
fidante as Minnie, he could talk of nothing 
but Rhoda. 

" Perhaps I am a fool to keep singeing 
my wings," he said. " It may be all in 
vain. But don t you believe that a strong 
and genuine love is almost sure to win a 
woman s heart, provided the woman s heart 
is free to be won ? " 

(i Perhaps provided " 

" And you do not think hers is free ? 

"How can I answer yo 
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" I know that Powell thought there was 
some one trifling with her affections. It 
was on that subject that he begged for the 
interview with you. I have never asked 
any questions about that interview, but I 
have guessed since, from many little signs 
and tokens, that the person he had in his 
mind was young Errington." 

"Yes." 

" Then the matter cannot be serious. 
He was little more than a boy when he 
left Whitford." 

"But Bhoda was turned nineteen when 
Algernon went away." 

Diamond started eagerly forward, with 
his hand on the arm of her chair, and fixing 
his eyes anxiously on her face, said : 

" Minnie, tell me the truth ! Do you 
think she cares for him ? " 

It was the first time he had ever 
addressed Minnie by her Christian name ; 
and she marked the fact with a chilly 
feeling at the heart. " You ask for the 
truth ? she said, sadly. " Yes ; I do 
think so." 

Diamond leant his head on his hand for 
a minute in silence. Then he raised his 
face again and answered, " Thank you for 
answering with sincerity. But I knew 
you would do no otherwise. This feeling 
for Algernon must be half made up of 
childish memories. I cannot believe it is 
an earnest sentiment that will endure." 

"Nothing endures." 

" If I know myself at all, my love will 
endure. I am a resolute man, and do not 
much regard external obstacles. The only 
essential point is, can she ever be brought 
to care for me ? " 

There was a pause. 

" Do you think she might some day ?" 

" Is that the only essential point ? " 

" Yes ; to me it is so. I do believe that 
it would be for her happiness to care for 
me, rather than for that selfish young 
fellow." 

" And and for your happiness ? " 

" Oh, of that I am not doubtful at 
all!" 

" There s the moon above the poplar 
trees!" cried Miss Chubb. And as she 



spoke, a silver beam stole into the room 
and lighted one or two faces, leaving the 
others in shadow. Amongst the faces so 
illuminated was Minnie Bodkin s. "Did 
you ever see anything so beautiful as 
Minnie s countenance in the moonlight ? " 
whispered Miss Chubb to the curate. 
" She looks like a spirit ! " 

Poor Mr. Warlock sighed. He had been 

envying Diamond his long confidential 

I conversation with the doctor s daughter. 

| " She is always beautiful," he replied. 

"But I think she looks unusually sad 

to-night." 

" That s the moon, my dear sir ! Bless 
you, it always gives a pensive expression 
to the eyes ; always ! " And Miss Chubb 
cast her own eyes upwards towards the 
sky as she spoke. 

"Dear me, you have no lamp here! " 
said a voice, which, though mellow and 
musical in quality, was too loud and out 
of harmony with the twilight mood of the 
occupants of the drawing-room to be 
pleasant. 

" Is not that silver lamp aloft there 
sufficient, Mrs. Errington ? " asked Dia 
mond. 

" Oh, good evening, Mr. Diamond," 
returned Mrs. Errington, with perhaps 
an extra tone of condescension, for she 
thought in her heart that the tutor was a 
little spoiled in Whitford society. " I can 
hardly make out who s who. Oh, there s 
Miss Chubb, and Mr. Warlock, and oh, 
is that you, Rhoda ? Well, Minnie, I left 
your mamma giving the doctor his tea in 
the study, and she sent me upstairs. And, 
if you have no objection, I should like the 
lamp lit, for I am going to read you a 
letter from Algy." 
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CHAITER IV. A I!! VELA Tit i\. 

OCR little dinner at the Rectory, though 
perfectly satisfactory in its material 
details, could scarcely be said to be a 

-ss in a social point of view. It 
certainly did not bring the two families 
into closer connection with one another. 
At breakfast next morning my aunt pro- 

:red Mrs. Raeburn to be a monstrosity, 
from which term, either in the way of 
mitigation or explanation, she was not 
to be moved an inch. As for John, she 
had read of such young persons in books, 
but had always thought them too hateful 
to have a real existence. Of Mr. llaeburn, 
she could only say in his favour that he 
was not a whit more vulgar than she 
had expected him to be. She allowed, 
however, as to the men, that they were 
the victims of circumstances. " When 
Harry becomes an attorney, he will doubt- 
grow like the father, and if he had 
not gone to college " this had always been 
a strong point with my aunt, and, indeed, 
it was to her views upon the matter that 

I owed my university career " he would 
now be like the son. Thero must be 

ys " this in answer to a mild ob- 
. at ion of my uncle s to that effect 

II Unite true, my dear, though it is much 
to be regretted; and there must also 
always be young men who are not brought 
up at Oxford or Cambridge ; but they 1 

no ss in society, and if they 

id there, ought to be removed or at 
vents avoided." 
she disposed of the whole family ; 



and when I questioned her about Ger 
trude, she clashed her rings together with 
a little shriek of despair. 

" My dear boy, don t speak of her. I 
couldn t help playing into your hands last 
evening, because I like to see young people 
happy, and the impulse of the moment 
overpowered me. She is charming, 
modest, beautiful anything and every 
thing you please ; but there is an in 
superable obstacle to my contemplating 
her as the future Mrs. Sheddon. You 
must dismiss her from your mind, once 
and for all, Harry." 

" Why ? " 

" How can you ask me why ? She is 
Mr. Raeburn s cousin, and if you suppose 
that I will ever submit to bo connected 
with that family, you don t know your 
Aunt Eleanor." 

My uncle s views respecting our guests 
were, as usual, of a much less decisive 
kind. Mrs. Raeburn was, indeed, he con 
fessed, "a gorgon." "But what does it 
matter, my dear ? There are two toll-gates 
between here and Kirkdale, and .she will 
never call." As for the attorney, though 
the rector had had no intimacy with him 
for years their business relations in the 
meantime, however, being continuous 
he had known him when they were lads 
together, and was not inclined to pass any 
re judgment on so old an acquaintance. 
good nature saw nothing particularly 
objectionable in John, whom indeed that 
escapade with the preserve-cupboard : 
; I think, rather endeared to him. " I 
a pleasant young fellow enough, if he 
wouldn t whistle at table." 

1 what do you think of Miss 
Floyd : asked my auif 
sation with me upon t had 
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occurred, before my uncle had made his 
appearance at the breakfast-table. 

"Well, pon my life," answered the 
rector, laughing, "I think what Harry 
thinks. She has money too, you sly dog," 
added he, approvingly ; " ten thousand 
,nds of her own, as Mark informed 
mo, in a most unusual fit of confidence. 
I never saw him so communicative as he 
was last night. A strange story that he 
told about himself and his brother Alex 
ander, was it not ? " 

" Very," observed my aunt contemp 
tuously, to whom the narrative had doubt 
less been already communicated above 
stairs ; " very strange if true ; though to 
believe that your friend the attorney ever 
acted on an affectionate impulse is out of 
my power." 

In spite of these unfavourable senti 
ments respecting the Raeburn family, the 
arrangements respecting my residing with 
them had of course to be carried out, and 
I migrated from Stanbrook to Kirkdale 
that very day. 

My reception at the Priory was by no 
means enthusiastic. Mrs. Raeburn had, 
I fancy, been no better pleased with her 
visit to the Rectory than her host and 
hostess had been to see her there, for she 
never even so much as asked after them ; 
while the attorney himself was far from 
cordial. Either from the sense that my 
premium was secure, and that there was 
no further need to make himself agreeable, 
or (which I think more probable) from 
the consciousness of having somewhat 
committed himself before me the previous 
evening, his manner was reserved and 
formal; he wasted no time in hospitable 
courtesies, but at once proceeded to intro 
duce me to my duties, the sphere of which 
was of course his office. This was a 
spacious apartment, built out from the 
dining-room, and furnished with two 
monstrous desks and one nondescript 
article of furniture with curious legs, 
which served the same purpose, though it 
more resembled a pulpit. I had heard of 
persons being " sold up " by the lawyers, 
and it struck me that this might be the 
rostrum from which their goods were 
knocked down to the public. 

" What is that ? " inquired I. 

" Why a desk, of course ; John s desk : 
he likes it high." 

The fact being, as I afterwards dis 
covered, that it was an old " upright 
grand " piano, long past service, which 
Mrs. Raeburn had caused to assume this 



questionable shape, to avoid the necessity 
of procuring a new desk on my arrival. 
Many a time did John play on it, as 
though the keys had still been there, 
choice airs of his own composing. Many 
a sermon did he preach from it, in imitation 
of the Rev. John Merrick, Yicar of Kirk- 
dale ; and many a time, in the character of 
the local auctioneer, did he dispose of the 
title-deeds of his father s clients to an 
imaginary audience, at exceedingly low 
figures. The walls were lined with 
shelves, on which reposed tin boxes, 
each containing some precious parch 
ment, labelled without, Kirkdale-Manor 
Trust ; Hawley Estate ; Lord Belcombe s 
Deeds, &c. 

" Why, you have everybody in the 
county for your clients, Mr. Raeburn," 
said I. 

" Well, pretty near all the good names, 
sir. There s your uncle Ralph s, you see. 
His father, the late rector, did business 
with my father, and I hope his nephew 
and my son will be equally good friends. 
Yes, yes, for a mere local lawyer, he will 
have a tolerable practice, I flatter myself." 
The mention of my uncle s name seemed 
to have mellowed the attorney. 

"What is that box with West Indies 
on it ? asked I ; " they are not in the 
county." 

"Well, John calls it Hot Pickles, " 
replied Mr. Raeburn, with a grim smile ; 
" for the fact is, it is rather a warm subject. 
There lie my wife s titles to her West 
India estates, which are no longer in 
existence. If you want to air your legal 
knowledge in this house, never choose 
the Emancipation Act as your topic. You 
are looking at Miss Floyd s box ; and that 
reminds me that you rather put out 
my wife last night, by your marked 
attention to Gertrude; and the poor girl 
caught it in consequence. Of course it 
was but natural on your part ; but, in 
future, you must be more careful. Perhaps 
it will be better to let you know at once 
that she is engaged to John." 

Here was a fiasco ! Three hundred 
guineas paid out of my very moderate 
fortune, and three years imprisonment 
before me in the Briary besides the 
adoption of a profession for which, to say 
the least of it, I had no sort of liking 
and all for nothing. If the attorney had 
taken down the large county map that 
hung over the fireplace, and knocked me 
down with the rollers, I could not have 
been more astonished, or more prostrated. 
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" i ." he c 

^ to the d" 
hand, while a minor, would have b 

!mt though they were cousins 

Mrs. ll \i 1)urn thought an objrrtion- 

ii stance I had not the heart to 

;ng folks." 

Then their marriage is to take place 
im T ly?" o! ! I, with as much 

-; I could assume. 

"Well, no, there w no hurry; some 
c within the next thrr-e }-ea: 
A gleam of kpe illumined my inward 
gloom. Within three years her judgment 
would have matured, and she might 
change her mind. The idea of that lo 
and graceful girl, who could appreciate 
true poetry, becoming the wife of John 
burn, was too terrible to contemplate ; 
but, then, what shocking contrasts matri 
mony did afford. The head of my college, 
a septuagenarian, had married a girl of 
seventeen, who had been the cynosure of 
all our eyes in chapel. 

Mr. Raeburn s disclosure had taken me 
so utterly by surprise, for the moment, 
that I did not question its authenticity, 
nned and cast down, I listened with 
heedless ears to his details of my future 
office work and office hours ; bat when at 
last he concluded them, and had shown 
me my own apartment, and left me there, 
and I sat down to contemplate my catas 
trophe at leisure, some uncertain lights 

upon me. 

It inight, of course, have been the em 
barrassment of the topic itself that had 
caused him to avert his eyes from me 
while speaking of it ; to play with tho 
ruler ; to use a tone of marked emphasis 
; contrasted strangely with his nervous 
nner ; but it might also have been that 
he was not speaking the truth or, at all 
iits, speaking something more than the 
trut!&gt;. I eould not believe, upon a reviewal 
of what had passed between Gertrude and 
myself, that she w:: lly engaged to 

lolm Raeburn. No word of love, it is 
trne, had been exchanged between us, or 
had, even on my pnrt, been actually 
expressed ; yet she could scarcely have 
been mistaken as to the nature of my 
ma, and these she had undoubtedly 
d. The thought that sho had 
n playing into the attorney s hn 
merely : re my becoming his articled 

Hushed my cheek with shame for 
having entertained it even for an instant. 

.t once and for ever. 
; whatever ar been used in 



procedure, sho at least was guiltlc s of 

i. though she might have been the 
innocent i: aps 

Mr. line-burn thought to pocket my three 

!red gnimvi u , and at the same t 
rid himself of an unwelcome pupil, by this 
nnlooked-for revelation. In that case I 
would show him that I was tenacious of 
my rights, resolute to hare my money s 
worth, ;ind so far evidence a capacity for my 
new calling ; I would not be starved out of 
my present quarters, though Mrs. Raeburn 
should diet me on home-made wine and 
periwinkles ; and, above all, I would ; 
an early opportunity of hearing from Miss 
Floyd s own lips whether her guan " 
had told the truth or lies. 

In the drawing-room I found the whole 
family assembled, awaiting the announce 
ment of dinner, which was at the Briary a 
movable feast, varying with the seasons ; 
being in summer time at the fashionable 
hour of seven, in the autumn at six and 
five, and in the winter at three, the object 
of which complicated arrangement was to 
avoid the necessity and consequent expanse 
of dining by candle-light. Miss Floyd 
rose to meet me with a quiet smile and 
tho very faintest change of colour ; if her 
manner was not absolutely cordial, it was 
as much so as, considering the presence in 
which we stood, it could have been expected 
to be ; and when I pressed her hand, 
pressure and I watched for it as a doctor 
watches for a beat of pulse was per 
ceptibly returned. It might have been 
but as a sign of welcome, though even 
so I should have been thankful for it ; 
but my heart, which had been low and 
cold, leaped up at that touch, like flame 
from ashes, taking it as a more tender 
token. Her speech Tras gentle as usual, 
but quite unembarrassed ; so that of one 
of two things I felt convinced either Mrs. 

burn had not rebuked her for my 
conduct of the previous evening, in which 
case her husband had told me an un 
truth ; or if she had, that it had had no 
effect upon her. Of tho two, I inclined to 
the latter opinion, for I knew that f 
trnde had a spirit of her own that would 

t unjustifiable censir le the f 

of her pecuniary independence placed her 
out of the reach of absolute harshii 
To her servants, i 1, to every 

one over whom she &lt; ;&gt;re- 

macy, Mrs. K-iohnrn er was di 

torial ; to her ied 

to bo her I - 

turn ; but to Ger!r - was always 
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patronisingly civil. She did not, indeed, 
call her " Gerty," as John Raeburn did, 
but she termed her " cousin " which, as 
a matter of fact, she was not and in the 
morning and at night she applied that gash 
between her chin and nose to Miss Floyd s 
cheek (like a pike smelling at a water- 
lily) in motherly salutation. 

It devolved on me, of course, to take 
Mrs. Raeburn into dinner, her husband 
followed with Gertrude, and behind came 
John, with a mincing gait, in supposed 
imitation of the ladies, which turned the 
servant girl in waiting purple with sup 
pressed mirth. To my chagrin, I was 
placed by myself at Mrs. Raeburn s right 
hand, while Gertrude sat opposite with 
John. This, however, I reflected, was no 
less than what was to be expected from 
Mr. Raeburn s announcement, whether 
true or not ; and certainly my vis-a-vis 
did not conduct themselves, at least to my 
thinking, as engaged persons. If a single 
covert glance had been exchanged between 
them ; if their hands had strayed together 
for one instant below the table- cloth ; if, 
with a stolid glance at his father s picture 
on the wall, John had even ventured to 
press her fairy foot with his own I should 
without doubt have been cognisant of it, 
so strict was my watch upon them; but 
none of these significant events occurred. 
They seemed on intimate terms indeed, 
but only such as might be looked for in 
the case of two young people living under 
the same roof, and related although, in 
deed, but distantly to one another. 

Our dinner had one merit it was not 
pretentious. There were two small soles, 
which being set before my hostess, I 
offered to carve, a proposition which to 
my great satisfaction she declined. It re 
quired a mathematical genius to divide 
them into five portions, and yet leave a 
fragment on the dish. There was a 
boiled scrag-end of mutton, which was 
a dire cause of discomposure to me, since 
it naturally suggested caper sauce ; and 
when I asked for it, there was none. 
" Cook has forgotten it, I m afraid," said 
my host, apologetically. " The cook has 
done nothing of the kind," was his wife s 
stern rejoinder. " In this house, Mr. 
Sheddon, though I trust you will find 
everything good and wholesome of its 
kind, you will find no luxuries. We 
avoid them upon principle. Some people, 
for instance, indulge in a profusion of 
foreign liquors ; now, in my opinion, the 
manufactures of our Own country should 



be encouraged, rather than those of France 
or Spain ; so, although there is sherry, for 
those to whom a vicious custom has ren 
dered it necessary " here she shot a 
glance at the attorney "it is our usual 
custom to drink raisin or ginger wine." 
Having had experience of the sherry, 
my own opinion was that the charge of 
foreign manufacture could scarcely be laid 
against it ; but, nevertheless, I took Mrs. 
Raeburn s hint, and a glass of ginger wine. 

Anything more objectionable I did not 
remember to have put in nay mouth, since 
I had been a school-boy ; and I suppose 
the expression of my countenance be 
trayed the fact, for she added hastily, 
" It is a most excellent stomachic." 

At this, John Raeburn, who was in the 
act of taking a dose of it himself, was 
seized with an irresistible fit of laughter. 

It was necessary, of course, to swallow 
this admirable tonic remedy before its 
beneficial attributes could take effect upon 
the human system. In John s case, this 
preliminary operation had not been com 
pleted, and for some minutes I thought he 
would have been choked. 

"It went the wrong way," observed 
Mrs. Raeburn, either in explanation of this 
catastrophe, or as an apology for her wine. 

" If it went the right way," muttered 
the attorney, gloomily, " it should go into 
the hog-tub, every bottle of it." 

The observation was a partially just 
one; but "By what" an atmosphere," 
thought I, with indignation, " of vul 
garity and meanness is yon angelic crea 
ture surrounded in this house !" 

I felt like some heroic young seaman to 
whom a "cutting out" expedition has 
been for the first time intrusted ; and 
from under the frowning battery of Mrs. 
Raeburn s guns I swore to myself to 
rescue the charming Gertrude, to haul 
down her cousin s colours (if indeed she 
wore them) from the mast, and to sub 
stitute in place of them my own. I was 
not so sanguine, or so venturous, as to 
think of asking her for the present 
whether I possessed her love ; but I was 
resolved to know, that very evening, in 
what position she really stood with rela 
tion to John Raeburn, that I might shape 
my course accordingly. 

CHAPTER V. AN AEEIVAL. 

ODE sordid meal did not occupy much 
time ; nor was there any great temptation 
to linger over the plate of biscuits 
" mixed," said the hostess, but, in fact, 
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ya and 

ml macarooi wliich, with 
some mys! which 

damsons, formed 

-(-. After ono more glass of 

wine, to -which she must ha. 

milated her con n, for it did 

y Ir rm, Mr.-. kaeburr d a 

smile at (uTtrude, then fr&lt; .in with 

1 iny charmer away 
her in* drawing-room. 
"John, briii^ the : the 

ejaculation uttered by the attor the 

&lt;!oo ! upon lu .s wife s maj 

"Your mother may eall that wine of 1 

I pronounce it stomach 
ache. Iain -heddon must bo suffering 

tortur. 

.l.-lin instantly dived into the office and 

Luced a decanter of what looked like 

;-ry, and of which, his father insisted 

upon my partaking, under the transparent 

fence that it had been sent for upon my 

account. The occurrenee was evidently 

an habitual one, and when he had helped 

himself to a bumper, the host for fear 

1 concluded, of a sudden inroad from his 

ialf placed the bottle on the carpet 

beside his chair, as though it had been 

champagne in ice. Every hour that I had 

been at the Priory seemed to present some 

I unful illustration of the character of one 

or other of its inmates. 



My hodt was a drunkard, my hostess a screw, 
John a clown, only Gertrude was tender and true, 

was the verdict my experience passed 
upon my new acquaintances, and which 
my habit of verse-making cast into the 
above poetic form. I had plenty of 
leisure, both for reflection and com 
position, for Mr. Raeburn and his son 
in to talk over the business trans 
actions of the day, which had no interest 
for me even when intelligible how Farmer 
Dod had called about renewing his lease, 
and how Lord Belcombe s steward had 
objected ; how Gaffer Gurdon s will, which 
he had insisted on making himself, would 
not prove very profitable to his niece, by 
the time the law had done with it; and 
how the superintendent of the borough 
police had 1&gt; ^nared" by th 

lord of the Dove with Two Heads. 

Through the monotonous buzz of their 
talk, wliich, ! r with the effects of 

the uj.Miviistoiiied &lt;_ f brandy, 

illing me to slumber, my ear sud- 

und of w! The 

house stood quite apart by itself, with only 
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ned, 1: , to the rumble of 

wheels upon the hard r ad : to the click 
of the entrance gate; and then to the 

inch upon the gravel, with a i inti 
that could scarcely have been warranted 
by such considerations. I seemed to h 
an odd presentiment that something of 
importance was about to hap 

" I hear a gitr," remarked J sently. 

X ay," said I, to whom t!: .sound was 
by this time quite familiar, " it i.s a four- 
wheeler of some sort." 

" It is the brandy that makes you hear 
double," rejoined John, with his odious 
titter, which had this time a touch of 
malice in it, perhaps because his father 
had not offered him a glass. The old man 
knew too well the bitterness of the fruit 
of that tree of knowledge, to offer it to his 
only son ; and perhaps even foresaw a 
time wherein, even though he were yet 
alive, there should be but one head left 
to manage affairs the intricacy of which 
needed careful steering. 

"It has passed the office-door and is 
coming to the house. What a fool that 
little Jerry is ! he is always making some 
mistake," said Mr. Itaeburn, peevishly. 
" They should put some other man at the 
station." 

"It isn t Jerry driving, "answered John, 
who had risen, and was looking out of 
window. "It s a dog." 

" A dog ? You must be drunk, John ! " 
exclaimed his father, rising also, but not 
without some difficulty. 

As we all three stood at the window, 
we beheld this portent. A railway fly, 
with such an enormous bull-dog sitting 
on its front seat, that he absolutely con 
cealed the driver (who was, however, 
but of very small dimensions) on the 
other side of him. Above the fly were 
some nondescript and shapeless articles of 
luggage, made of some wild animal s hide, 
with the hair outside (afterwards found 
to be a bison s). Within the fly, and 
looking out of its window, from wliich it 
nodded to us with an air of familiar 
recognition, was a very laru e scarlet bird, 
which, from the height at wliich it stood, 
might have been an ibis, but it had a 
parrot s beak. 
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" What tlie deuce is it ? " murmured 
the attorney. There was positive appre 
hension in his tone, which in his case too 
might well have been presentiment, but 
which I believe to have been caused by 
the suspicion that his vision was playing 
him false ; that the Nemesis of delirium 
tremens, of which he stood in fear, had 
already overtaken him. 

" It s a menagerie," replied John, quietly. 
" They think you are the mayor this year, 
instead of Wilmot, and are come to ask 
permission to exhibit in the Town Hall. 
There s the proprietor that fellow with 
the white beard and the straw hat and 
he has probably got a Bengal tiger under 
his seat." 

The man alluded to had left the vehicle, 
and was standing at the front door, with 
the bird upon his wrist, whilst the driver, 
evidently in abject terror of the bull-dog, 
was cautiously taking down the luggage. 

" Who can it be ? reiterated the 
attorney, with a tremor in his voice even 
more perceptible than before. 

" It is Robinson Crusoe, father," 
answered John, with imperturbable 
gravity. " His man Friday is to arrive 
by the next train, and they are come to 
stop with us over Christmas." 

It was clear indeed that the visitor was 
not making an afternoon call, but intended 
to stay the night at all events. A consider 
able number of " effects " had been by this 
time taken out of the fly : a large brass cage, 
probably the residence of the parrot ; two 
small deal boxes with slits in them, as 
though to hold money for some charitable 
institution ; two or three packages, look 
ing like the offspring of the larger ones, 
and equally shapeless and hairy; and an 
enormous umbrella. 

" I thought so," ejaculated John, as this 
last article made its appearance; "you will 
soon see his two guns and his tame goat." 

But at that moment the front door 
opened, and the owner of all these won 
derful properties disappeared within the 
house. There was a tumult of voices in 
the hall ; the chatter of the parrot ; the 
growl of the dog ; and a shriek from the 
maid-servant, who presently came flying 
into the room, with 

" Please, sir, a gentleman wants to see 
you." 

What about ? What does he want ? 
inquired the attorney, looking very pale 
and embarrassed. 

" I am sure I don t know, sir ; he has a 
lot of birds, and beastesses, and serpents," 



added she, with terrified emphasis. " But 
missis has gone out to him." 

It was plain that, in the maid s opinion, 
there was no man, nor beast, nor creep 
ing thing, for whom her mistress was not 
fully a match ; and yet we could now hear 
Mrs. Raeburn s voice, pitched many de 
grees lower than her usual tone. 

" In that case, you had better see my 
husband at once, sir," she was saying, 
and the next moment the door opened and 
she entered, followed by the stranger and 
his myrmidons. 

It looked like a segment of the pro 
cession into the ark, and yet John s simile 
of Crusoe held better than ever, for 
the parrot had left the stranger s wrist 
and was sitting upon his shoulder. He 
was a fine handsome fellow, though his 
face, bronzed by a tropical sun, looked, 
by contrast with his long white beard, less 
like a copper kettle than the bottom of it 
after being exposed to the action of fire. 

"Here s a gentleman who says he is 
your brother, Mr. Raeburn." 

" Mark ! " cried the stranger, opening his 
long arms, and looking earnestly at the 
attorney. " Dear Mark, don t you know 
me ? " 

Mr. Raeburn came hurriedly forward, 
and since the offer of his hand would evi 
dently have fallen short of what was ex 
pected, yielded to his brother s embrace. 

The absurdity of the scene was beyond 
description; for the attorney, quite unused 
to such a display of affection, was not only 
awkward in his accomplishment of it, but 
was evidently in mortal terror of the parrot, 
who, from his post on the stranger s 
shoulder, emitted a series of discordant 
shrieks, ending with, "Kiss and be friends! 
kiss and be friends ! kiss and be friends ! " 

There was one thing, however, which, 
to my mind at least, invested the proceed 
ing with pathos. The tall white-bearded 
man was shedding tears of, joy. 

" Thirty years ago, Mark; thirty years 
ago," reiterated he, in broken tones ; " and 
yet that you should know me still." 

" I knew you, Alec," answered the 
other, not without corresponding tones of 
emotion, "when you first got out of the fly." 

"Well, that is so far satisfactory," ob 
served Mrs. Raeburn, who had been re 
garding the scene with considerable im 
patience and contempt ; " because, really, 
nowadays, there is no knowing who s who." 

" God bless you, Alec, and welcome 
home," cried the attorney, hoarsely. 

"Yes; welcome home to England," 
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Mrs. :i some slight 

on the last two words. 

from abroad, of course ; and in 

ml often falkrd about yon." 
The visitor turned his f 

with a questioning look: then, ufter 
ittle pause, exclaimed, "I do not doubt 
:nadam; though, if I did, I should 
thank yon for saying so. When we v 

;, wo were all in all to one another. 
Now, of course, it is different. He has 
wife what s her name, Mark ? " 

Matilda." 

" Let mo salute you, Matili She 

stood like a graven image while her 
brother-in-law stepped up to her, parrot 
and all, and kissed her cheek; though, 
from the expression of that bird s counte 
nance, I should not have been a whit sur 
prised had ho picked her eye out. "This 
is your son ? " 

" Yes ; John," explained the attorney, 
absently, for the bull-dog was walking 
round and round his legs. 

"And this your second?" continued 
the visitor, addressing me with the same 
genial smile that he had bestowed on my 
supposed brother. " Since your eldest son 
was not named after yourself, I can scar 
hope to find an Alexander in the family." 

* I To does not belong to the family at 
all," observed Mr. Raeburn. 

I am sorry for it," answered the 
visitor, drily ; "he looks a frank young 
fellow enough. I trust, however, I have 
at all events a relation in this charming 
young lady." 

Gertrude had entered the dining-room, 
unobserved, in the confusion, and was 
standing close behind me. 

"If you are Mr. Alexander Raeburn, 
my father, Robert Floyd, was your first 
cousin," answered she, sweetly. " I re 
member to have heard my mother speak 
of you," she added, with a little blush. 

" Are you Maggie Warden s daughter ? " 
exclaimed the bearded man, with a tremor 
in his manly voice. "I ought to have 
known as much. Would you mind if an 
old man like mo should ask to kiss you ? " 

" That s nice ! that s nice ! that s nice ! " 
shouted the parrot, as its master suited the 
action to the wm-d. " Kiss and be friends ! 
kiss and be ft kiss and be friend 

" I hope we shall, Chicot ; I am sure 
we shall," ejaculated the visitor, gravely. 
" God bless all in this house, and thanks 
be to Him that, after so many years, he 

I permitted me to come amongst them." 
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S: th will recollect that 

that great moralist 

pitched up &gt;:i ( .,-, i den as the scene 

of his famous " Morning." The stiff 
devotee is walking primly and demurely 
to matins, without &lt; * to perceive 

sundry roisterers in gay attire, who, after 
a night spent among the wine-pots, and 
enlivened by the rattle of the dice-box, 
have reeled out of Tom King s Coffee 
house, and are playing " Meg s diver 
sion " in the market. Their rich clothes 
are in disorder, their sumptuous ruffles 
and "jabots" crumpled and torn, their faces 
wan and sickly in the grey light of the 
winter sun. The ground is covered with 
snow, and on this pure surface the revellers 
stand out like foul blotches on the face 
of nature. Changing the venue from 
London to Venice, transposing summer 
for winter, and southern for northern 
manners, we stumble on a very similar scene 
by the shores of the Adriatic. It is a fine 
July morning, in the year of grace 1755. 
The first yellow streak of sunrise is gra 
dually reddening into more perfect day. 
Slowly wending their silent way towards 
the Grand Canal are the fruit and vege 
table boats, laden to the water s edge with 
cool greenery, gorgeous purple egg fruit, 
melons of every shape and size, and huge 
pumpkins, making up in show what they 
lack in flavour. Towards one spot, on the 
quay of the Grand Canal the Erberia, the 
flower and fruit market all thig wealth of 
beauty is tending. As the boats arrive, 
their contents are flung in picturesque 
heaps by the peasants, whose cheeks of 
ruddy bronze contrast strangely with the 
greenish-yellow hue of fashionable visitors, 
for it is the fashion, in this year 1755, to 
take a stroll in the Erberia before going 
to bed, and to "assist " at the unlading of 
the fruit boats and the opening of the 
market. It is not good "ton" to look 
fresh and lively at this merry meeting. 
Ladies and gentlemen think it good style 
to air their haggard looks after a 
night spent in dancing or dicing 
among the flowers of the Erberia. 
Abbe s, nobles, captains, more or ! 
coppery in hue, professional gamblers, 
actresses, dancers, debauchees of every t y 
saunter listlessly among the verdure. If is 
an odd scene to look upon at sunrise. Not 
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so, however, does it seem to that tall dark- 
visaged cavalier of almost Moorish aspect 
who has just arrived. He has evidently 
been passing the night in brilliant com 
pany, for his costume is sumptuous in the 
extreme. His broad shoulders and long 
muscular limbs are encased in a suit of 
light-coloured taffety, profusely adorned 
with many an ell of silver lace. Truly a 
superb dandy this young Casanova, but 
yet ill at ease in his splendid raiment. 
Luck has been against him of late, and 
his once goodly pile of sequins has 
vanished. The last five hundred have 
vanished to-night, and the young rake is 
at his wits end for ready cash. But this is 
not the worst. He has been advised by 
persons of prudence and authority to 
make himself scarce, as the air of Venice 
is not healthy for him, and he cannot 
quite make out these obscure hints. An 
empty pocket and an aching head oppress 
him sorely, as he paces moodily to and 
fro, scarcely heeding the beauties of nature 
and art by which he is surrounded. 

Suddenly he tarns away and makes 
briskly for his lodgings ; and, thinking 
that nobody can be up at this early hour, 
applies his key to the door. Unnecessary 
trouble ; the door is open, and the lock 
broken. Inside all is confusion, everybody 
is up, and the hostess complaining bitterly 
that the police functionary, known as 
Messer-grande, has entered the house by 
force, turned everything inside out and 
topsy-turvy, saying that he is looking for 
a certain box said to be filled with salt a 
contraband article. The Signer Casa 
nova s room has not been respected; in 
fact, has been subjected to a rigorous per 
quisition. Casanova vows vengeance and 
goes to bed, but cannot sleep, the loss of 
his last sequin and the mysterious police 
visit being too much for his nerves ; and 
four hours later the adventurer, now 
seriously alarmed, betakes him to his pro 
tector, the old patrician Bragadino, whom 
he finds in company with his two inseparable 
friends. Casanova recounts the outrage 
on his dwelling, and insists that his land 
lady shall have ample reparation made her; 
but the three old gentlemen, who know 
the inner life of the Venetian police, shake 
their heads at their scamp of a protege, 
and tell him to come again at dinner 
time. With an appetite by no means im 
proved, he again presents himself in this 
goodly company. There has been talk in 
Venice to-day of the odd association of 
our hero with three venerable old gentle 



men, perfectly respectable and infinitely 
devout. Venetian gossips cannot fathom 
this mysterious friendship. " Virtue," say 
they, " may be indulgent to Vice, but 
should hardly select it as an ally. There 
is only one solution possible sorcery ! 
The youngster is a wizard, and has be 
witched the old patricians." An ugly 
word this "sorcery" in the domains 
where the Holy Office yet retains in 
fluence. Dinner over, the four oddly- 
assorted friends take counsel, and old 
Bragadino addresses his young scapegrace : 
" The box, my dear young friend, be it 
filled with salt or with gold, is but a pre 
text. It was thou whom they sought, 
beyond all doubt, thinking themselves 
sure to find thee. Since thy good genius 
has preserved thee thus far, be off, escape ; 
to-morrow it may be too late. I have 
myself been for eight months inquisitor of 
state, and I know the kind of captures 
that the tribunal commands. They do 
not break down doors to find a box of 
salt. Mayhap knowing thee to be out 
they made a descent on purpose to give 
thee time to fly. Believe me, my dear 
son, fly instantly to Fucino, and thence to 
Florence, where thou canst remain till I 
write thee to return. If thou art without 
money, here are a hundred sequins to go 
on with. Think that prudence commands 
thee to depart." Blustering Casanova 
declares himself an innocent and in 
jured lamb guiltless of crime, and having, 
therefore, nothing to fear. The old man 
shakes his wig. "The redoubtable tribunal 
may think thee guilty of crimes real or 
supposed whereof it will render thee no 
account. Appeal to thy oracle, but depart." 
Good advice, entreaties, tears, all are in 
vain. Casanova goes to his lodgings. 
Night descends on the lagoons. It is the 
night of the 25th of July, 1755. The re 
turning sun brings a terrible visitor the 
redoubtable Messer-grande. "Are you 
Giacomo Casanova." "Yes. I am the 
same." "Get up, dress, give up your 
papers." " From whom do you bring this 
order ? " " From the tribunal." 

Caught in the net, too confident Casa 
nova ! Books, papers, and desk open ! 
" Take them," says the prisoner, with a cold 
feeling creeping over his heart. " Bound 
manuscripts. Where are they ? " Too 
well informed messer-grande ! Here they 
are, a pretty collection for a young sorcerer 
as yet in a small way of business the 
" Clavicula of Solomon," the " Zecor-ben," 
a "Picatrix," a "Treatise on the Planet- 
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ary J lours," and tho incantations neces- 
For raising demons of every cl.- 

llydai tnow! -grando 

upiiii fchese precious volumes, while 
prisoner, in u species of dream, ri 
sliaves, mid d, mechanically, combs 

liiinst ll eare nlly, puts on a sliirt of finest 
lace and tho famous taft ety coat, with the 
silver lace upon it, and goes forth among 
On- archers dressed like a bridegroom. 
er-Lfrande puts his prey into a gon 
dola, takes him to his office, and locks him 
up, without a word neither captor nor cap 
tive being conversationally given just now. 
Dull hours of "waiting ensue ; until, about 
three o clock, the chief of the archers enters 
with an order to conduct the prisoner to 
the famous state prison of Venice " Under 
the leads." Another silent journey in a 
gondola, through the smaller canals till 
the Grand Canal is reached, and the 
gloomy party descend at the quay of tho 
prisons. Up and down they go over many 
stairs and through the closed bridge the 
communication between the prisons and 
the doge s palace over the canal called Rio 
di Palazzo through a gallery into a room 
occupied by one in the robe of a patrician. 
This noble gentleman looks keenly at the 
prisoner, and says, " It is he. Put him in 
the depot." The prisoner, still silent, 
f ol lows the gaoler of the Piombi, armed with 
a mighty bunch of keys, up more stairs and 
through more galleries into a dirty but 
roomy garret, Where the guardian, seizing 
an enormous key, opens a door lined with 
iron, pierced with a hole about nine inches 
in diameter, and orders the prisoner in, 
while the latter is attentively considering 
a machine fixed to the wall. The gaoler 
kindly explains, " When their excellencies 
order anybody to be strangled, he is seated 
on a stool and his neck adjusted to this 
collar, which is worked by a tourniquet 
till the patient renders up his soul to 
the Lord, for the confessor never quite 
him till he is dead." Casanova is locked 
in his cell; the gaoler asks if he wants 
anything to eat after the interesting de 
scription of the garotte ; and the prisoner 
replies mechanically that he has not thought 
of such a thing. 

It is a low-browed wretched room, 
barely six feet high, and some twelve feet 
H(J uare, lighted, after a fashion, by a grating 
two feet square, crossed by six iron bars, 
h an inch thick, making sixteen rec 
tangular openings. A heavy beam cuts 
off a portion of the light. There is no 
bed, no table, no chair, no furniture in- 



i but a sholf. Venice is hot in July, 
so Casanova dofl s his gorgeous mantle of 
poult-de-soie, his nnli ikencoat,and 

his hat, trimmed with Spanish point lace, 
and decked with a handsome white feather. 
The prisoner clings to the grating, shaking 
it with impotent rage, like a caged b* 
of prey, and strives to catch a breath of 
fresh air ; until at last he sinks down, 
crushed by his misfortune, and neither 
speaks, thinks, nor moves for eight mortal 
hours of suffocation and despair. 

The din of St. Mark s clock awakes him. 
to life. Night has come, but with it 
neither bread nor meat, bed nor water. 
Has the man been flung into this den to 
die, to become food for the rats which 
skirmish so fearfully in the garret out 
side? He waits, waits, waits three live 
long hours. Still no sound but the clock 
of St. Mark remorselessly crashing the 
hour into his eara. Fury seizes upon him. 
He stamps, shrieks, howls, dashes himself 
against the cruel walls, rends his hands 
against the senseless bars. At last nature 
asserts her power, and the wretched captive 
sinks in a shapeless heap on the floor of 
his dungeon, and falls asleep. The in 
exorable clock strikes midnight, and the 
wearied man awakes suddenly. He puts 
out his hand into the darkness and grasps 
another, cold as ice. His hair stands on 
end. Is this the hand of the last tenant 
of this hideous chamber, the last victim of 
the garotte ? It is only his other hand, 
deadened by the weight he has rested 
upon it ! 

Early morning brings the gaoler. " Have 
you had time to think what you would 
like to eat ? " asks this grim functionary. 
Casanova, now calm, asks for soup, bonilli, 
roast meat, water, and wine, and be 
thinks him that his effects may a.8 well 
be brought to him. He takes a pencil, 
and writes for his clothes, his bed, table, 
chairs, mirrors, razors, books, paper, and 
pens. " Strike out," saith the gaoler, 
" books, paper, pens, mirrors, and razors ; 
all this is forbidden fruit here, and give 
me money for your dinner." Three se 
quins survived in the pockets once well 
filled. One of these is handed to the 
gaoler, and about mid-day appear furniture 
and food. No knives and forks however, 
but simply an ivory spoon cutting instru 
ments being forbidden. 

A dismal meal this first prison dinner. 
Dim light, stifling air, crushing burning 
heat, the summer sun pitching down ver 
tically upon the leaden roof. Another 
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dreadful day, made more hideous by 
vermin, rats, and the crash of the eternal 
clock. Morning brings books, conceded 
by the mercy of the Signiory ; not those 
asked for by the prisoner, but improving 
works selected for prisoners : " The Mystic 
City," by Sister Mary, of Agrada, and " The 
Adoration of the Sacred Heart," neither 
of them quite in Casanova s line of reading. 
They are better than nothing, however. 

At the end of ten days the three sequins 
are exhausted, and the tribunal assign 
fifty sous a day for the prisoner s board ; a 
sufficient sum for a man " under the leads " 
in the dog-days, almost roasted alive in 
his cell. Next come fever, the surgeon, 
convalescence, and weary days. No accu 
sation, no trial, no news of the outer 
world nothing but heat, vermin, and oc 
casional fits of frantic fury, as week after 
week passes by, and the hope of deliver 
ance grows ever fainter and fainter. De 
spair at last brings courage, and the des 
perate resolve to escape or perish becomes 
more and more clearly defined. Scheme 
after scheme is revolved in the busy brain, 
recalled to health by the cool breezes of 
winter ; but, to make Casanova s plans in 
telligible, a few words of explanation are 
necessary. 

The Piombi are no other than the garrets 
of the doge s palace, and it is from the large 
sheets of lead with which the roof is covered 
that they take their name. They are ac 
cessible either by the gates of the palace, by 
the building devoted to prisons, or by the 
covered bridge already mentioned the 
Bridge of Sighs. The dungeons can only 
be reached, under ordinary circumstances, 
by passing through the hall where the in 
quisitors of state assemble. The secretary 
alone has the key, which he confides to 
the gaoler but once a day, in the early 
morning, to enable him to attend to the 
wants of the prisoners. This service is 
performed at daybreak, as at a later hour 
the archers passing to and fro would be 
seen by all those having business with the 
chiefs of the Council ^ Ten. This council 
meets every day in a contiguous hall called 
Bussola, which the archers are obliged to 
cross every time they go to the Piombi. 

The prisons are under the roof of two 
sides of the palace : three on the west in 
one of which unlucky Casanova is safely 
hived and four on the east. The gutter 
on the western side descends to the court 
of the palace ; the other, perpendicularly, 
upon the canal called Rio di Palazzo. On 
this side the cells are all lighted, and the 



prisoners can stand upright ; but on the 
west, enormous rafters partially shut out 
the light of day. The floor of Casanova s 
cell is actually just above the hall of the 
Inquisitors, where, as a rule, they meet at 
night after the sitting of the Council of 
Ten, of which the Three are members. 
Casanova is perfectly well aware of all 
these particulars, and thinks the only pos 
sible mode of escape is to bore through the 
floor of his cell, to let himself down into 
the Hall of the Inquisitors at the right 
moment that is, say when it is empty 
and to make off. This project is no easy 
one to carry out without weapons, tools, 
or money to bribe the archers. Neverthe 
less, the prisoner has taken heart, and, 
with rare strength of purpose and true 
Italian patience, goes to work. First of 
all, he persuades the gaoler to allow him 
one half-hour s walk every day in the 
garret adjoining his cell. In this place he 
finds growing bolder and moro inquisi 
tive by degrees great heaps of manu 
scripts, and under them articles most 
precious a fire-shovel, some old candle 
sticks, tongs, &c., the relics of an ancient 
prisoner of condition ; but what interests 
him most is a straight bolt, as thick 
as his thumb and at least a foot and a 
half long. Meanwhile, he has had inflicted 
upon him a gaol-mate, a companion whom 
he wishes "five fathoms under the Rialto." 
Once more alone, on the 1st of January, 
1756, he receives a present from his patron, 
Bragadino a fine dressing-gown, lined 
with fox- skin, and a bear-skin bag to sleep 
in ; for, as the heat is unbearable in the 
summer, so is the cold merciless in the 
winter. He also obtains a more cheerful 
assortment of books and better treatment 
generally. First and foremost, he secures 
a block of marble from the adjoining 
garret, then pounces upon the bolt he has 
long since marked for his own, and now 
commences a patient course of toil in the 
hope of conquering freedom. 

Taking his piece of black marble as 
a whetstone, he works on, day by day, 
to convert the formidable bolt into a 
spontoon, and gradually grinds the bolt 
down in eight facets of an inch and 
a half long, bringing it at last to a 
tolerably sharp point. His arms become 
stiff with this painful work and his hands 
covered with sores ; but hope sustains 
him, and he surveys his bolt, converted 
into a powerful weapon, with pride and 
exultation. To hide this treasure is the 
first thought, and the arm-chair provides a 
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thickness, and how are the archers 

pt from sweeping with cxas- 

manliness under the bed ? This 

nust be approach H eare, 

for fear of awaking suspicion. Dust, it 

ly appears, is a killing thing to &gt; 
nor &gt;va, bringing on f 1 

and bleedings of the nose, copious ; 

The doctor is called in, and 
ins that tl .veepings must not go 

on, as the patient s life might be sacrificed. 
The gaoler bows : and now, at last, 

caged creature can begin to gnaw his 
hong winter nights are against him, 
! his next idea is to construct a lamp. 
igs are now easier. Oil is obtained for 
1, and flint for steeping in vinegar for 
the toothache. A wick is easily made, and 
a steel buckle will help the flint to produce 
a spark. Sulphur and tinder are still 
wanting ; but a supple and ingenious 
mind, bent on one object, is not likely to 
want for these. The Signor Casanov 
Tin-well, afflicted with irritation of the skin. 
Sulphur is wanted to make an -unguent, 
and is supplied by the gaoler. Now for 
the tinder. Has the -tailor done as ho was 
commanded put " amadou (German 
tinder) under the arms of that taffety 
t, to prevent the perspiration spoiling 
silk V A nervous moment ! Liberty 
depend on the memory of a tailor. 
t careful workman has done as he 
! ; the interior of the coat contains 
the precious sheet of "amadou." Sacri 
fice of the salad being made, the oil will 
suffice for a night s work, but as the 
Carnival has commenced, work must be 
d for fear of unwelcome companions, 
unhappy Jew, thrust upon Casanova 
a couple of months, delays his ope 
rations, and worries him nearly to death, 
but a few days after Easter he is alone 

and work commences in earr 

bed removed and the lamp lighted, 

prisoner lies flat on the floor, spon- 

toon in hand, furnished with a napkin 

to collect the fragments as they are 

t away _png down through the 



flooring he patiently collects tl 
and flings them next day behind the heap 
of rubbish in the outer room. Like a 
Casanova 

t!y at the massive planks, and at 

of three has pierced a ti 

flooring. But now a serious &lt; 

;es, in the form of a layer of the 
little pieces of marble known at 
terrazKo marmorin the ordinary pavement 
of rich men s houses. The sharpened bolt 
will not bite on this material. The anxious 
workman toils patiently and painfully, 
nRy, pours vinegar into the hole, in the 
hope of softening the stone a la 
and at last recollects that, by attacking 
the cement which joins the little pieces 
together, he will lighten his labour. Action 
follows thought quickly enough, and four 
days suffice to tear up the pavement, w ; 
another plank becomes visible probably 
the last of its series. Meanwhile, time 
passes even under the leads, on which a 
midsummer sun again pours down his 
pcorching rays. Stifled with heat, and 
dripping with perspiration, the strong 
determined man lies flat on the ground, 
his cherished lamp by his side, his spontoon 
still at work, slowly gnawing through the 
net. One day he has a terrible fright. In 
the midst of his work he hears the grating 
of the bolt in the passage outside a 
sound betokening an unwelcome visitor. 
There is barely time to blow out the 
light and drag the bed over the apert 1 
when the gaoler Lawrence introduces a 
companion in misfortune, an unhappy 

, nearly suffocated by the heat 
and horrible stench of the cell, and 
frightened out of his life at the appi 
ance of his companion, whom ho : 
takes for a maniac. Soon T ing 

him, however, the new prisoner tells 
veteran the news of the town, to his infinite 
delight. In eight days the abbe is again 
at liberty, and Casanova flies back to 
work, now nibbling very tenderly at the 
last thickness of the plank. Piercing a 
small hole through, he claps his eye to it 
and sees, as he has expected, the chamber 
of the Inquisitors. A less welcome sight 
is a perpendicular surface some 
inches deep what ho has dreaded : 
expected all along one of the huge beams 
which support the ceiling. This in vol. 
the extension of the opening on the op 
posite side, as the beam -would pivv 
passage of an athletic adventurer. Anxious 
moments now till the work is done and 

small holes carefully closed up, ] 
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the light of the lamp should be seen from 
below. By the 23rd of August all is ready, 
and the 27th fixed upon for the attempt, 
but on the 25th comes a crushing blow. 

At mid-day the bolts rattle and the 
gaoler enters with, "I wish you joy, sir, 
of the good news I bring you. Follow 
me." The first thought of the prisoner is 
of course of liberty. 

" Give me time to dress," he cries, over 
come with joy. 

" There is no occasion for that, as you 
are only to be removed from this vile cell 
to another bright and new one, with two 
windows, out of which you will see half of 
Venice, and where you can stand upright." 

Poor, patient prisoner, struck down as 
by a thunderbolt, sinks into a chair. 
His head swims round and round. " Give 
me some vinegar, and tell the secretary 
that I thank the tribunal for this favour, 
but that I pray I may be left where I am." 
This appeal is only laughed at by Law 
rence ; the fruit of months of labour is 
lost, and, worse than all, the hole in the 
floor will be discovered. In the midst of 
all this misery and disappointment there 
is one crumb of consolation the spontoon, 
concealed in the arm-chair, is removed with 
it into the new quarters. There is a ter 
rible uproar when the hole is discovered, 
and much seeking and poking among 
mattresses and cushions, but the precious 
Aveapon escapes notice. Nevertheless, 
nothing can be done with it. The new 
cell is perfectly fresh and clean, and would 
show the slightest scratch on its surface. 
Escape seems farther off than ever. 

One day Casanova orders the gaoler to 
buy him the works of Maffei ; but as that 
worthy comes in for any surplus that may 
be in hand at the end of the month, he is 
terribly averse to any extraordinary ex 
penses, and suggests that other people in 
the prison have books, and that they might 
advantageously lend them to each other. 
The " Rationarium" of Petau is exchanged 
for the first volume of Wolf, and a cor 
respondence is opened by means of the 
hollow backs of the vellum-bound books, 
which sit flat when the books are closed, but 
form a kind of pocket when it is opened. 
Backwards and forwards pass letters 
between the tenants of cells on the same 
perpendicular. Casanova finds that over 
head are two occupants, one Father Balbi, 
of noble Venetian family, and a Count 
Andrew Aschino of Udine, a fat old man. 
Casanova writes with his finger-nail 
trimmed to a point, and dipped in mul 



berry-juice, the books themselves supply 
fly-leaves to be torn out, written over, 
and slipped into the hollow book-backs. 
One subject occupies the minds of all the 
prisoners their escape ; but the mind of 
the reverend father Balbi is more critical 
than inventive, and Casanova knows that 
he at least cannot go to work for a 
while. Nevertheless he informs the monk 
of the existence of his precious spontoon, 
and offers to convey it to him, if he will 
use it in making an opening through the 
ceiling of his own cell into the superior 
garret, and in cutting his way through 
the floor to Casanova, who then will answer 
for the success of the operation. His 
opinion of the discretion and skill of the 
reverend father is not very great, but the 
great adventurer must work with such 
tools as he has. He writes Balbi to 
provide himself beforehand with a couple 
of score of pictures of saints to cover 
over the damaged ceiling and floor. The 
difficulty now is to convey the working 
tool from one cell to the other. The 
wadded dressing-gown lined with fox fur 
is thought of, but abandoned ; and at last, 
after severe cogitation, the true device is 
hit upon. Casanova compels the gaoler to 
buy him a new folio edition of the Vulgate, 
just out ; the volume is brought and he 
finds that the unhappy spontoon is just 
two inches longer than the book. 

New difficulties and delays supervene, 
but the inventive brain of the magician is 
equal to the task. St. Michael s day is 
coming on, and a dish of macaroni and 
cheese would be a friendly gift from one 
prisoner to another. Lawrence, the gaoler, 
now says that the neighbour would be 
glad of the great book, which cost three 
sequins. " Good," says Casanova, "I will 
send it him with the macaroni ; but bring 
me the biggest dish you have, for I like 
to do things well." The spontoon is 
wrapped in paper, and stowed in the back 
of the book, care being taken that it shall 
project only an inch on either side. If 
the macaroni dish be now only big enough 
to hide the book on which it is to be 
placed, the weapon will be transferred 
safely. By good fortune the dish is 
enormous. Casanova himself fills the 
dish with macaroni, seasons it deftly, 
and fills up the interstices with a copious 
dose of melted butter. Brimful, the dish 
will require all the steadiness of Lawrence 
to keep it from spilling over on to the 
valuable book, against which dire disaster 
he is duly cautioned. Lawrence grumbles 
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at the brimming dish, but carries it book 

i all safely to Balbi, who now L 
to work. In a week he P -&gt; in 

milking a hole of sul icient .si/.u in 

mtf, and in masking it \vitli u saintly 
This don monk works 

ming much over i y of 

the work, but eneouri&lt;:vd by his cortv- 
&gt;ndent, who a liiiu it is child s 

play. Taking more kindly to his work as 
be goes on, Balbi soon removes thirty-six 
bricks, and on the IT.th of October, at ten 
o clock in the morning, a slight tapping 
overhead assures ( .-isanova that all is 
going on well. He has now no doubt that, 
with the help of a companion, he will in 
three or four hours bore a hole in the roof 
of the ducal palace, and place himself 
upon the leads instead of under them. 
All is ready for the attempt, when once 
more the bolts squeak, and the archers of 
the Seigniory again inflict upon Casanova 
a hideous visitor, at whoso apparition 
thoughts of immediate flight vanish like a 
morning dream. 

There seems to be no end to the ill- 
luck of the Signor Casanova ! 

GROETHODE S LEATHER 
BREACHES. 

A STORY OF THE CAPE POLICE. 

" You* want a horse to go to Alexanders- 
fontein to-morrow ? I don t think we 
can spare one, except Jumps. But, look 
here ! our new inspector has borrowed the 
green cart, to look round camp on that 
side, and he may as well give you a lift." 

We were at Bultfontein-house, on the 
South African Diamond Fields. I believe 
there are a score of mansions built at this 
time, compared with which the old Resi 
dence would seem a pretentious cow-house. 
But, when I knew it, we were desperately 
proud of our dwelling, and defied even the 
great New Rush, that marvellous pit of 
gems, to show its equal. Seldom then, 
and never now, I should suppose, did you 
ask for a horse in vain. But on this 
occasion, as the manager explained, I must 
either take a " cart in Dutoitspan Camp 
below, or share the inspector s vehicle, if I 
would shoot plovers for breakfast on the 
flats of Alexandersfonteiu." Of course, I 
chose to go somewhat out of my way, and 
thus came to hear the story which I pro 
pose to tell yon. 

At the hour conventionally known as 
daybreak in those early climes, we started. 
The faintest hue of grey overspread the 



sky, and a man oi to African travel 

ling would have thought it madness to 
dri\ i .uln :ing in such 

a light; but one It a fatal 

ism beyond that of Turk or Fellah, and 
without an extra throb I lit the early pipe 
and took my seat behind the stalwart 
"boy," who had to pilot us amongst the 
" claims " of Bultfoutein. At the bottom 
of the hill ]&gt;[&gt;ed to pick up the in 

spector. I don t know why I should not 
name him, for my tale is true, every word, 
so far as memory serves me ; but British 
custom is against the naming of names, and 
I will call the excellent fellow Mac David, 
so that those who know may recognise. 

MacDavid was a short, wiry man, such 
as recruiting sergeants love to enrol for the 
light cavalry. He had a face burnt red on 
cheeks and brow, almost black on temples. 
The grinding dust of the veldt had rough 
ened it all over ; a stiff black beard, dashed 
with grey, girdled it about ; and his eyes 
had that steely brightness which I have 
always noticed in men who laugh "and fight 
with equal heartiness. I know nothing 
of Inspector MacDavid s family or condi 
tion, for we never met, unless for a smile 
and a nod, after this occasion. But in the 
gallant corps to which he belonged, and 
belongs still, I trust the Frontier Police 
there are not a few privates who could, if 
they would, show their quarterings. 

He took his seat beside me under the tilt 
of the " cart," and we bowled along behind 
a pair of the company s horses round the 
outskirts of the camp. The inspector kept 
his eyes about him, asking questions of this 
matter or that. I said, after a while : 

" They say your men dislike this police 
work in camp ? " 

" Well," he answered, " it s not sur 
prising ; they didn t enlist for any such 
service. The proof of it is, that we are a 
mounted corps, and yet I have to borrow 
your friend s horses to take me round my 
beat. The men don t understand that it s 
just a temporary service : they call each 
other Bobby, and have a score of jokes. 
Our horses are eating their heads off in the 
big stable yonder. Isn t that a drinking- 
shop, under the tree ? " 

I explained how the tent in question was 
occupied by a man to whom all this land, 
and many a mile around, once belonged, 
and how the authorities dealt with him 
leniently. And then I said : 

" Surely you men find excitement enough 
in camp ? This place is not so peaceful as 
it was twelve months ago." 
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" Excitement? "repeated MacDavid. "It 
might be exciting for London peelers, but 
not for the frontier police ; our fellows 
want it hot and strong, like " Cape Smoke " 
(Cape brandy) . Half of them went through 
the Coranna war, and grumbled at that. 
Our proper business is to guard the fron 
tier against those little imps of Bushmen, 
who are the natural enemies of the human 
race, white or black. A man who has cam 
paigned with them is difficult to suit in a 
fight." 

" But you haven t Coranna wars every 
year," I said, "nor even brushes with a 
Kaffir kraal. Come now, Mr. MacDavid, 
the frontier police are soldiers, of course, 
but they are policemen, too, and they 
catch even pickpockets sometimes upon 
the veldt," 

"Idon t know about pickpockets. They d 
certainly catch any one they looked after ; 
but our crimes don t run in that line. 
Horrors are done in this lonely veldt that 
beat all the fancy of civilisation." 

We had skirted round the purlieus of 
Bultfontein, and once more struck the road 
which led me to my hunting- grounds. The 
sun was up. Each tall ant-hill beside the 
track threw its long blae shadow over the 
thin grass. No object more striking ; 
neither tree, nor rock, nor water; broke 
the grey level. Wave beyond wave of 
colourless herbage the veldt stretched 
round, until it melted hazily beneath the 
flat- topped barren hills. The blue shadow 
of our rapid cart danced beside us. Could 
men, born in such a desert landscape not 
Bedouins, but Christian men conceive the 
crimes that we in Europe know ? I had 
seen something of the boers, and had 
marvelled at their simplicity, whilst re 
cognising that it was not always amiable. 
But they have no such passions, no such 
desires nor wants, as lead to crime with 
us. They know hunger but as a feeling 
of their black servants, greed of wealth 
only as a passion of those strange men 
who dig and dig for stones with which, a 
while ago, they plastered their mud cottages. 
Of love they are capable most certainly ; 
but in its best, its sacred form. Of course 
I had heard stories. But MacDavid s tone 
seemed to suggest a sort of crime differing 
from that stolid and matter-of-fact immo 
rality which Cape Town judges are some 
times called upon to punish. 

"You have had some rough police 
work," I said. 

" It was I arrested Groethode," he re 
plied ; adding, after an instant, " Perhaps 



you ve not heard of that man ? But ask 

Mr. F up at the Residence, and he ll 

tell you stories to make your hair rise." 

" I would rather hear yours," I answered. 

And he told it me. No doubt I shall 
make some errors in transcribing it here, 
after four years have elapsed. I am not even 
certain that my ghastly hero s name was 
Groethode. But Cape readers will excuse 
me when they observe that I have at least 
got all my important facts correct, and of 
that I feel assured. 

" I had served five years in the Eastern 
province," began MacDavid, " when I was 
transferred to the Colesberg district. They 
gave me a fortnight to report myself in, 
and I determined to ride the distance, 
crossing the Drakenburg mountains. On 
the fifth day out we rather lost ourselves, 
the Totty groom and I. After wandering 
for a few hours we came to a kloof what 
they should call in England a cleft. You 
know the gap by Belmont, through which 
the road passes from this to Hopetown ? 
It was just as lonely, just as grand as 
that, if you could fancy the valley before 
it was inhabited. And at the mouth stood 
a boer farmhouse." 

MacDavid s comparison enabled me to 
realise the scene. I could paint the long 
desert flat, blazing with sunshine, and 
awhirl with dust. Though called pasture 
land, it bears no grass. Rugged bush of 
heath, dwarf tufts of camomile, great 
bulbous roots of daphne, spring at six- 
inch intervals, and everywhere the sand 
shows red between. Above the dreary 
waste huge cliffs tower suddenly, rising 
from amidst a burnt heap of pebbles. 
Down below, brown and ragged spikes 
of herbage frizzle in the sun, but on the 
rock there is not foothold for a weed. 
Vultures lumber up to perch upon the 
cliff-tops; hawks swing and circle rapidly, 
their shadows flitting over the sand. On the 
little tufts of heath, lizards countless lie 
and bask. For miles and miles behind is 
grey desert ; there is not a tree, not a 
break in the landscape ; only hills on the 
far horizon, blue and misty at this distance, 
but, in fact, as hard and pitiless and baked 
as those in front. 

And the boerfarmhouse at entranceof the 
kloof ! With an unconscious imitation these 
boers build to match the scenery ; bare and 
colourless are their houses as the rocks 
above. The farmer steps from his rude 
front door and finds himself upon the veldt. 
He has no garden, nor does he want one, 
not even for vegetables. A half-dozen 
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no news. He has actually no kn. 
oft months andyears ; 

uncounted. 1 lic - r l i ut father becomes old 
and dies, but pant Kons sum cd. The girls 
do : lit, in the old 

I&gt;iiti-!i f:isliion, with a lover who gullops 
in from twenty miles away. Presently 
,- one by one announce the intention 
get married, and their father &lt; 
them a few square miles of veldt for 
dowry; which, when the old man dies, 
hi.s sons, if strong enough, will take away. 
The boer saves no money. His father left 
. him twenty pounds, and that ho leaves in 
tarn. Never in life has he wanted anything, 
and his existence is a standing negation of 
this nineteenth century, whereof we are so 
proud. 

All this passes through my mind as 
I recall Mac David s story. The digression 
is not needless, but probably you think it 
long enough. He went on : 

In the house I found an old woman, 
who appeared, as I remembered after 
wards, struck all of a heap by my appear 
ance. I was in uniform. But she gave 
me coffee, of course, and said breakfast 
would be ready soon. There was a settle 
by the door, protected by a plank from 
tho draught, and I sat down on it. After 
talking with the old woman for awhile 
I got drowsy, and so, I think, did she. 
Yon know how boers sleep, especially the 
women. It was very hot. 

" Presently there was a clatter in the 
stoop, the door opened, and I jumped up. 
Take those crackers, and wash them ! 
said a gruff voice in Dutch. A big man, 
ant, was standing in tho middle of the 
room, with the leather breeches in his hand. 
The old woman made a movement, I sup- 
, for he turned suddenly, and looked me 
in the face. There was a stare in his eyes 
which your regular policeman would have 
recognised at once, I daresay, but it only 
seemed a strange look to me. I said 
something in Dutch, and he answered 
roughly, God has brought you, uncl 

,vith that to the back room, where 

mple of Totty women cutting 

at a si !fe threw the crackers into 

a corner, took tho knife and hacked off 

r four ribs, tearing them from 
ass, pitched them to the women, and 
ve back, his hands all bloody." 
roethode ? " I ask 



" . ry rn &lt;:t he was. 

hill mother, that 

y inch of six f 

i, though . h age. Groetl 
ed nearly seven feet, if not &lt;] 
i know to what a monstrous height 
these boers run, but when the trial came 
ho topped witnesses and jury by half a 
We sat down " 

" Bat what sort of face had he : " 

" Oh, fair, you know, with a big rough 
beard all round, like the rest of tl, 

blue eyes, looking wild, and a trick 
of moving his eyebrows up and down 
what people would call a handsome man, 
but with a queer expression. I rat 
liked him. He had great spirits for a 
boer indeed, I thought him rather drunk 
slapping his mother on the back, and 
throwing the mutton-bones at his Totty 
women as fast as he cleaned them. He 
ie me laugh a good deal, though he 
didn t laugh himself. I had never seen a 
boi-r like that, and I thought, if the Coles- 
berg people should be as lively, I d made 
a good exchange. 

" When I came to have the police 
reports, a few days afterwards, I found that 
Groethode bore a most suspicious character, 
and that crime was rife in the country I 
very soon had evidence. First came news 
of a man and horse pitched headlong into 
a ravine ; but when I got to investigate it, 
the thing resolved itself into a mere n- 
dent. Then, at a wedding feast, half a dozen 
guests were said to have been pounded like 
clay, but no complaints arrived, and even 
when I called to ask silence ! Just a 
common quarrel ! After that happened a 
terrible affair, which I won t say much 
about, for there was a lady in it, who s 
living still. But no accusations ! In f;. 
I found that terror terror of what or of 
whom .1 could not quite make out ruled 
the country. Every man of English blood 
in town kept on sajing to me, It s Groet 
hode ! Will you have t ho veldt depopulated 
before you hang him ? I couldn t go to 
the club, nor to Martin s bar, but they put 
Groethode on my back. The boers, when 
in town, didn t say much, but they looked 
a lot. I got regularly vexed with Groet- 

! erhaps ho took alarm ; anyway he 
set off for a hunting trip to tho Trans- 

i, and we had peace for a matter of 
three mouths. There wasn t a report 
in all my district except of cattle- lift 
ing, and that. But Groethode came 

;, and the row began again. I do- 
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clare that anyone who had eyes could 
see his return in the boors looks. What 
ever he d done up yonder, it hadn t taken 
the devil out of him, and our doctor soon 
noticed the difference. I d long since 
given up any doubts about Groethode, and 
no man on the country-side hated him as 
I did. The magistrate and I had many a 
talk, thinking how we could get evidence, 
for all the boers were as silent as mice. 
If anyone had told me then that I myself, 
at that moment, held damning proofs 
against him, I should have stared. But 
here we are at Alexandersfontein, and 
the plovers are walking about yonder like 
barn-door fowls with their legs painted." 

"You see they re not impatient," I said. 
" Please finish your story." 

" Well, there isn t much more. One 
evening I sat in Martin s bar, which is 
not exactly a bar, of course, but a sort of 
club. Martin put his head in at the door, 
and said, A word, captain ! That proved 
to be the word we had been wanting for 
seven years. He told me there were two 
tramping bricklayers in the public room, 
who had crossed from the Eastern pro 
vince. Upon the way they had seen a 
skeleton, with clothes about it, lying under 
a cliff. Of course it was my business to 
make inquiries, and I sent for them. They 
proved to be Africanders, and knew quite 
well where they had been, and what they 
had met with. I supposed the poor dead 
man to be one of those who perish every 
year upon the lonely veldt, unknown and 
unmissed. But as they went on with their 
tale, a thought struck me. I didn t say 
anything, but just brought them to a map. 
It was as I thought ! The body lay in the 
kloof, beside Groethode s house. The men 
had stopped there for a drink of coffee. 
Lucky for them that he was not at home ! 
The old woman pressed them to stay, and 
when she heard they had come up the 
kloof, wanted to well, I don t wish to be 
uncharitable, but Cape smoke does no one 
any good, does it? and if those men 
happened to be teetotallers, so much the 
better for them, of course. 

" I was never so excited after Kaffir or 
Bushman! The men had passed three 
days before, and what couldn t Groethode 
do in that time ? I got a search-warrant 
from the magistrate, and started with six 
men long before daylight, taking one of 
the bricklayers along with us. Just after 
sunrise we reached the kloof, entering it on 
the farther side. Our guide led us straight, 
and we found the skeleton in a hollow, 



amongst the pebbles, heaped against a 
cliff. Vultures and jackals had picked it 
clean, but they had not carried the clothing 
out of that hole. We found a jacket shapely 
enough, and the remains of a jumper and 
long stockings. The boots had been too 
Eiuch for bird or beast, and they still hung 
to the skeleton feet. Of trousers there 
was no sign. I just drew up a report of 
the attitude in which the body lay, put 
the whole into a sack, and off we went 
again. 

" We took the bones to our doctor first 
thing, and I went to breakfast. Ten 
minutes afterwards he ran across. 

" That man s been murdered ! cries he. 

" So I thought, I said, and went on 
with my breakfast. How ? The 
doctor was a nervous man, and I wanted 
to cool him down. 

" Slug shot ! he says, half sullenly. 

" Where ? says I. 

" Through the back ! Round the top 
of the trousers. 

" How long ago, do you think ? 

" That poor fellow s breeches were spoilt 
before your time, I should think. Pro 
bably he has been two years in the 
kloof. 

" I hadn t thought of it ! I know it 
struck me like a bullet. Two years, mark 
you, two years before, within a day or two, 
Groethode had brought home crackers to be 
washed. And he had come from the veldt, 
where crackers don t grow, that ever I heard 
of. As it flashed upon me that the corpse 
was dressed, except for trousers, the case 
seemed to me clear as daylight, and I left 
the doctor there with my breakfast. 

" It was no use moving the magistrate 
in a touch-and-go business like that. My 
men were tired. I ordered out a Kaffir 
groom, who would be more than a match 
for all the Hottentots about Groethode s 
farm, and started, with only the search- 
warrant in my pocket. Half a mile away 
I sent my boy back to fetch a Totty ; they 
overtook me long before I reached the 
kloof. Towards four in the afternoon we 
got to the cottage, the door of which, 
as usual, stood open, and by the fire 
place sat Frow Groethode. I asked 
pleasantly after her son, and learned 
that he had but returned that morning, 
and had gone away again afoot an hour 
before. With that I went through the 
house, and locked the door looking on the 
yard. The women were all inside. I 
posted my Kaffir boy to watch, and when 
the Totty had hobbled all the horses he 
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M find, l)i him in to int&lt;T[ 

Five minutes snf gather evid&gt; 

enough to ban tymen. KrowGr 

hode could do no more than cry these 
women are like that but tho Tuttie 
one had believed them, would have made 
out Groethode more fearful than an o 
more devilish than fehfl fiend himself. I 
brought them back to tho only case we 
had, and they told me that he was weai 
the crackers to this day, that his mot 
had wa- ! i. d and mended them. They 
knew all about that murder in tho kloof, 

M to its details. The man was work 
at Filjie s (Villiers ) nearby, about fourteen 
miles off. Groethode found him picking 
peaches in tho kloof, and told him to go 
Dome. When he turned, this incarnate 
devil shot him through the back, stripped 
off his leathern trousers, hid the body, and 
came to breakfast with me! 

"Suddenly Smike ran in, and reported 
Groethode coming from the kloof. I went 
to the door and saw my man, still far away, 
trudging over the sand ; his giant form 
loomed monstrous in the declining light. 
He carried something on his shoulder. 
Looking round for Smike, whose eyes were 
better than most telescopes, I saw Frow 
Groethode just grasping the ancient roer, 
with which, no doubt, so many foul deeds 
had been done. My men looked on care 
lessly, whilst the Totty servants grinned 
with all their lips. In one spring I disarmed 
the old woman, and she went moaning to 
the fireplace. Smike told me, at a glance, 
that the man approaching had a spade and 
pick across his shoulder. We had still ten 
minutes. I tied the black women, and gave 
them in charge to Moses, their countryman. 
Smike brought round two hobbled horses 
to the corner, where stood our own beasts, 
and saddled them. Then I gave Frow 
Groethode into his charge, and stepped out 
to meet her son." 

"He knew me well enough, and cried, 
1 leaven brings you, uncle ! 

" At last ! I said. Groethode, you 
are my prisoner ! Stand ! If you come a 
step nearer, or an inch, I drop you as you 
dropped Filjie s man in the kloof ! He 
stood about twenty yards off. His eye 
brows moved up and down like a wild 
beast s. But he said nothing. 

" Moses! cried 1, bring me tho 
hobbled horsi He brought my own 

and had to go lurk. Meanwhile, Groethode 
and I Mnod opposite each other. In the 
red lurht, his twisted face was horrible to 
look at, uud his shadow stretched twenty 



yards behind. 

1 iix. 1 gi : and 

sprang back. Just in time. Tho old 

s bullet hummed past me, and 

dust fifty yards beyond. Like 

^h Qroethode leaped forward, but my 
rifle &gt;ud at ten 

ked back at my com- 

d, whilst Smike held that terrible old 

.in. 

Then Moses brought up a horse, and 
&gt;de mounted. The boys lifted up 
his mother, who was very feeble, and we 
set off, the dreariest cavalcade that c 

-;ed the veldt. There was a moon, 
luckily. It was near midnight when we 

hed the first house, and then I tried 
to have my prisoner handcuffed ; but not 
a man would touch him. They stood 
round in their night clothes, pale as the 
moonlight, and Groethode looked down 
on them, grinning and working his brows. 
Not a man would touch him, and I dared 
not lay down my carbine. But they 
agreed to put tho old woman, who was 
almost spent, to bed, and sent off a 
boy full gallop to fetch my police. I 
would not go farther. Three hours we 
sat in the saddle, glaring at each other, 
before the police came. He asked to 
dismount, but I wouldn t let him. It was 
the weariest guard I ever kept. 

" The moon was nearly down, when we 
heard the gallop of my men across the 
misty veldt. They came nearer and 
nearer. I made up my mind for a bolt, 
but Groethode seemed much easier, observ 
ing how fearful they all were of him. I 
put my carbine within two inches of his 
arm, and swore I d drive a bullet through 
it if ho didn t submit to bo handcuffed, 
and he knew I d keep my word. So he 
bore it like a lamb, only when my sergeant, 
who was a big fellow, had done tying his 

beneath the horse, he just seemed to 
let his hands drop on him, and poor Thorpe 
went down like a bullock. Wo left him 
there and galloped home. A month after 
wards Groethode was hanged, with eight 
murders sworn against him, and many 
another suspected." 

" I hope you ll have no such captures to 
make on these fields," 1 said. 

" 1 almost hope not; but you see, when 
a man thinks of adventures like that, 
life here seems a bit dull. What d you 
think that incarnate devil s first crime 
was:" lie had a bit of aq with a 

hbonr, 80 small a tin . tho man 

accepted a supje when they met along 
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the road. Groethode made him drunk, 
plastered his head with tar, and set it 
alight ! He was not eighteen then ! 
Good-bye, sir, and I wish you sport with 
the plovers ! " 

MANY ARROWS IN THE QUIVER. 

IN TWO PARTS. PART II. MANY IN THE 
LONG RUN. 

IN the former article we narrated some 
of the stories (with a prudent reserve as 
to crediting the more startling among 
them) of multiple births ; beginning with 
triplets, proceeding to quadruplets and 
quintuplets, and so advancing to higher 
numbers. Let us now turn to the cases 
in which a large number of children are 
added to a family in the cotirse of several 
years, not subject to the unfavourable con 
tingencies that affect multiplicate births. 

A few years ago, when a family of 
twenty brothers and. sisters was much 
talked about, a question was propounded, 
"Are there any well-authenticated examples 
of a father or a mother having had two 
dozen children or more ? " Answers were 
forthcoming in great number, in Notes 
and Queries and other publications ; and 
some of them are really surprising, as the 
reader will presently admit. There is 
reason to suppose that most of the state 
ments are tolerably reliable. 

The late Sir Robert Wigram is said to 
have had twenty-four youngsters ; how 
many of them grew up to man s (or 
woman s) estate we do not know. A 
publican s wife at Chester, living twenty 
years ago, and possibly many years later, 
had had twenty-six children in sixteen 
years ; among the births were, as may be 
guessed, many repetitions of twins. A 
member of the family of the late Earl St. 
Vincent was often spoken of as being the 
twenty- third among twenty-seven children 
born to the same mother ; unless the lady s 
husband was a peer of the realm, perhaps 
we must not look for a verification of this 
in Burke, Lodge, or Debrett. In a curious 
collection of celebrated trials, one Colonel 
James Turner is mentioned as having said 
concerning his wife, who was involved in 
the same trial as himself, " She sat down, 
being somewhat fat and weary, poor heart! 
I have had twenty-seven children by her, 
fifteen sons and twelve daughters." The 
public journals, about the beginning of the 
present century, recorded the fact that a 
Mrs. Edwards, residing in the New Road, 
brought into the world her twenty- eighth 



child ; all the twenty-eight had been single 
births, and all the children lived several 
months, but she had never more than ten 
of them living at one time. In the time 
of George .the Second, when, marvellous 
recitals were more in vogue than in later 
times, one Mrs. Rogers, wife of a Change 
broker, was credited with being the mother 
of twenty-nine children, all of whom lived 
to be baptised. 

We go beyond the twenties, and enter 
the region of the thirties. The death of 
Mrs. Agnes Milbourne was recorded in an 
old number of the Gentleman s Magazine. 
We are told that she was a hundred and 
six years old, and had had thirty children. 
Exactly the same number is credited to a 
woman in humble life, living in the White- 
chapel district, who died at an advanced 
age about twenty years ago ; as Mrs. Berry 
she had had twenty-six children in twenty 
years (four times twins), all of whom sur 
vived infancy ; after a widowhood of a few 
years she became Mrs. Taylor, and added 
four more to her progeny. The further 
statement may without difficulty be be 
lieved, if the narrative is true thus far, 
that she had a hundred and twenty-two 
descendants living at the time of her 
decease, of the second, third, and fourth 
generations. Thirty was also the number 
that answered to one mother, of whom 
twenty-three died before manhood or 
womanhood. And thirty in the case of a 
poor Essex wife, who, after having had 
fifteen boys, was disconcerted at the non- 
representation of her own sex or her 
husband was disconcerted, we do not 
know which ; the couple were, thereafter, 
gratified (if gratification it was) with 
fifteen girls. The parish register of a 
church at Marlborough contains an entry 
concerning John Jones, who died in 1743, 
after having had thirty-one children, all 
of whom lived to be baptised. Quite a 
bit of history is attached to the name of 
Oliver Minjan, whose wife, Amalberga, 
brought him twenty-one boys and ten 
girls. When the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth made his public entry into Ghent, 
as Count of Flanders, Minjan appeared at 
the head of his twenty-one sons, all dressed 
alike in uniform probably some of them 
mere toddles. The emperor, naturally in 
terested in so unexampled a sight, settled 
a pension on the father. Sad, however, is 
the sequel of the story. All the children 
died of the dreadful plague known as 
the black death in 1526 ; and grief soon 
carried off the bereaved parents. The city 
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ut contains a memo. _, to 

:.irkable family. At Kir: 
r, in Cuml" -J 

per i-d family procession 

witnessed towai dose of 

ry : a man, his wife, and their 
thirty children walked to church, to be 
ient at the christening of the thirty- 
; eliild. The Count/ of Abendsberg, 
when the Emperor Henry the Second of 
uy was travelling through that 
country, presented to him his thirty-two 
children, as the most acceptable offer he 
could make to his sovereign. If many of 
th.e progt-ny were men of fighting age, 
the gift was so far welcome in those belli- 
: but whether the emperor 
! ly wanted the juveniles, we are not 
Returning again to England, we 
find a record that, iu lu 23 died Catherine, 
youngestof thirty-three children of William 
hil, a Devonshire man ; she survived all 
other thirty-two, and lived to a good 
old age. The Gentleman s Magazine of 
17ri) made short work of a long story : 
" A woman in Vere-.street, of the thirty- 
fifth child by one husband ; " how many 
more were still to come, Sylvanus Urban 
did not venture to predict. 

Beyond thirty-live ? Tradition, more 
or less trustworthy, answers in the affir 
mative. About the year 1700 one Lady 
Elphinstone died, the mother of thirty-six 
bairns, of whom twenty-seven were living 
at one time. The late Bishop Bathurst, of 
wich, was the twenty-sixth child of Mr. 
Bathurst, youngest brother of the first Lord 
Bathurst. But this is only part of the story ; 
for Mr. Bathurst, who had had twenty-two 
children by his first wife, was destined 
to have fourteen by his second, making 
a good round three dozen altogether. 
Rather distinguished in this way were the 
Bathursts ; for two brothers and a sister 
of his had, during their respective married 
lives, sixty-four children, which, with his 
thirty-six, made just an even hundred. 
Another married couple, Thomas and 
Helen Urquhart, are ranked among those 
had thirty-six children. The 
, nts lived at Cromarty Castle, in the 
ly part of the sixteenth century ; their 
twenty-five sons all grew up to manhood, 
many of them became distinguished, 
while the &lt; daughters all lived to be 

d, and many of them to be the 
livers of large families. The Urquhart 
blood, therefore, must have been rather 
nsively diffused in Scotland by the end 
of the century. An authenticated case of 



brothei il orded 

nhill family, in tl. gyears 

of the seventeenth century. Thomas 
Greenhill, a surgeon, after author 

of a treatise un the Art of Embalming, 
addressed in li p . 1 -! a memorial to the I 
of Norfolk, in his 

of England : " That in consideration of 
your petit! ing the seventh son and 

thirty-ninth child of one father and mother, 
your Grace would be pleased to signalise 
it by some particular motto or augmenta 
tion in his coat of armour, to transmit to 
posterity so uncommon a thing." The 
College of Arms, or Heralds College, 
of which the hereditary Earl Marshal 
is the official head, assented to the ap 
plication of Thomas Greeuhill, by grant 
ing an addition to the armorial bearings of 
the family. In the language of heraldry, 
which is not very intelligible to outsiders, 
the addition was in the form of " a demi- 
griffin, powdered with thirty-nine mullets." 
Whether the reader s power of belief 
will allow him to follow us into the 
forties, or even beyond, everyone must 
decide for himself ; but there are un 
questionably recorded instances, whether 
well or ill founded. The parish register 
of Bermondsey contains an entry relating 
to James Harriott, under date 1G25 ; he is 
described as having been one among forty 
children by the same father. Pennant, in 
his Tour in Wales, transcribes the follow 
ing epitaph : " Here lyeth the body of 
Nicholas Hocker, of Con way, gent., who 
was the forty-first child of his father, 
William Hocker, by Alice his wife, and 
the father of twenty-seven children, 1G37." 
This is pretty well ; if Nicholas s forty 
brothers and sisters filled their quivers 
with arrows to anything like the same 
extent as himself, William s grandchil 
dren must have been rather formidable in 
number, and the Principality somewhat in 
danger of being overpopulated. We go 
to the North of England, and find on a 
tombstone in Heydon churchyard, York 
shire, an inscription to the effect that 
William Stratton, who was buried in 
1 7:&gt; 1, at the ago of ninety-seven, had had 
forty-five children, twenty-eight by his 
first wife and seventeen by her successor. 
Bayle records the fact that a French ad 
vocate of the sixteenth century an ad- 
ito of water-drinking as well as of the 
law was the father of forty-five children. 
The Americans tell of one David Wilson, 
of Madison, Indiana, who had been blessed 
with five wives and forty-seven children ; 
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thirty-five of the progeny were living at 
one time enough to stock a village in a 
newly-settled region. We are left to con 
jecture whether this was the same person 
as a negro witness at Detroit, who about 
twenty years ago stated that he had had 
five wives and forty-eight children, of 
whom twenty-eight were then living ; if 
so, the arithmetic of the two stories does 
not quite tally. 

Even if we overpass half a hundred, we 
still find averments claiming more or less 
attention. Lord Braybrooke has noted 
the fact that a Florentine noble, the 
Marchese Frescobaldi, possesses a portrait 
of an ancestress, Dionora Salviati, painted 
by Bronzino ; underneath is an inscription, 
declaring that the lady had had fifty-two 
children, never less than three at a time, 
and on one occasion six at a birth ! 
Whether Bronzino drew the long bow, 
or made an unintentional mistake, or told 
the veritable truth, who shall say ? The 
Collectanea Topographica, in the Harleian 
collection, records that a weaver in Scot 
land had by one wife sixty-two children ; 
that they all lived to be baptised ; that 
forty-six sons lived to be men, but only 
four daughters lived to be women ; that 
Mr. Delawell, a Northumbrian gentleman, 
rode thirty miles for the purpose of seeing 
the old couple, who at that time had none 
of their children living with them. Mr. 
Delawell, whose visit was made in the year 
1630, learned that four Scottish gentle 
men had undertaken to provide for forty 
of the children ten each ; and that most 
of the others had been similarly cared for. 
The Gentleman s Magazine is responsible 
for two marvels, which must be left to 
make their own impression on the mind of 
the reader that in 1790 a man died who 
had had seventy-two children by two wives ; 
and that a few years earlier died a husband 
whose first wife had brought him sixty- 
nine children, and the second eighteen ! 

In several of the above-recorded instances 
of large families (we confine ourselves to the 
best authenticated cases) the number of 
descendants living at one time is surpris 
ingly large. In a foregoing paragraph 
has been mentioned the name of Mrs. 
Taylor; she had a hundred and twenty- 
two descendants living at the time of her 
decease. A narrative from Bheims tells 
that, among a family of eight brothers 
and fourteen sisters, one of the latter had 
had born to her twenty-six children, 
and was followed to the grave by a 
hundred and fifty-three children, grand 



children, and great-grandchildren, a few 
of them lame or blind old folks. Her 
numerous brothers and sisters ha d, like 
herself, such large families, that when she 
died, at the advanced age of a hundred 
and two, she had nearly a thousand 
nephews and nieces, grandnephews and 
grandnieces, &c. Another veteran whose 
name we have had occasion to mention, 
William Stratton, counted up two hundred 
and fifty-one descendants of the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth generations ; he 
lived to see one of his grandchildren 
become a grandfather. This reminds us 
of a joke by one of our humorists, to the 
effect that an old man of seventy was seen 
crying by the roadside ; on being asked 
the cause of his grief, he said that his 
father had been beating him; and the 
father corroborated the statement, adding, 
" The young rascal has been throwing 
stones at his grandfather ! " But to 
proceed. One Toland Baillie, a Parisian 
woman, who died about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, had at the time of 
her death two hundred and fifty-five direct 
descendants. A famous instance was that 
of Mrs. Honeywood, of Charing, in Kent. 
When this venerable matriarch died, in 
1620, she had attained her ninety- third 
year; her children were sixteen in number; 
they had been blessed with a hundred and 
fourteen children, who had had two hun 
dred and twenty-eight children, who had 
had nine children. Otherwise expressed, 
she lived to witness or hear of the births 
of three hundred and sixty-seven direct de 
scendants viz., sixteen sons and daughters, 
a hundred and fourteen grandchildren, two 
hundred and twenty-eight great-grand 
children, and nine great -great -grand 
children. One of her grandsons, Dean 
Honeywood, used to relate that he was 
once present at a dinner given by the 
old lady to a family party, comprising 
two hundred of her own descendants. In 
this instance all the accompanying circum 
stances tended towards the remarkable 
result for she married at sixteen ; she 
had sixteen children ; she lived to cele 
brate the seventy-seventh anniversary of 
her wedding-day; and many of her de 
scendants had large families, from eleven 
to twenty children each. She was followed 
to the grave by no fewer than three 
hundred and thirteen descendants. Not 
so well authenticated, perhaps, is the case 
of Lady Temple, of Stow, who died in 
1656 ; although a statement is generally 
regarded as worthy of some reliance, when 
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:nd in Fuller s Worthies: "Dame 
ili ^ . [ Tempi. had four sons and nitu 
daughters, which lived to be married; anc 
so exceedingly multiplied, that this ladv 
, en hundred descendants from her 
h &gt;dy." More details are necessary to 
render this statement satisfactory. 

A regular poser a clincher is the 
of an Irishman named Dennis, if true; il 
not true, the Annual Register must be held 

;tonsible. He died at Athenry in 1804, at 
the ago of one hundred and seventeen ; he 
had been married seven times, the last t 
at the age of ninety-three. Ho survived the 
births of forty-eight children, two hundred 
and thirty-nix grandchildren, four hun&lt;; 
and forty-four great-grandchildren, and 
twenty-five great-great-grandchildren ! 

Without including so largo a number 
of descendants living at one time, there 
have been instances of aged persons 
surviving a larger number of generations. 
Thus, Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of 
Staffordshire, mentions Old Mary Cooper, 
of King s Bromley, who lived to see the 
sixth generation, and could have said : 
" Rise up, daughter, and go to thy 
daughter, for her daughter s daughter 
hath :i daughter." This was either an 
imitation of, or suggested by, a statement 
nnde by Zuingerus, to the effect that a 
noble matron of the family of Dolburus, 
in the archbishopric of Mentz, could have 
thus spoken to her daughter: "Daughter, 
bid thy daughter tell her daughter that 
her daughtera little daughter is crying." 
Horace Wai pole speaks of an ancient lady 
whom ho visited, one Mrs. Godfrey; she 
had a daughter who had a daughter (Lady 
, rave), who had a son (Lord Walde- 
grave), who had a daughter (Lady Harriet 
Beard), who had a daughter (Couir 
Dowager of Powis), who had a daughter 
(Lady ( &lt;: : vc), who had an infant son! 
]for;!ce \Valpole saw all the eight genera 
tions at different periods of his life. The 
secret here was early marriages, one after 
another. 
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N Mrs. 

m,lini&gt;hiii _ a pani^raph descriptive 

of some brilliant evening party at which 

been present, and looking 

round triumphantly at her audience. 



" \ ery, indeed," said Minnie, who had 
been specially appealed to. 

" (Juite a graphic picture of the bow 
mong," said Miss Chubb. "I know all 
about that sort of society, so I can answer 
for the correctness of Algy s description." 

Miss Chubb had t ion to lower 

her voice as she made the latter remark, 
so that no one heard it save Mr. Warlock, 
and thus Mrs. Errington was not chal 
lenged to contradiction. 

" Ho\\- well Algernon writes," observed 
Mr. Diamond. "Ho has tho trick of the 
thing so neatly, and puts out what he has 
to say so effectively ! I wonder he has 
never thought of turning his pen to profit." 

" My son, sir, has other views," re 
turned Mrs. Errington, loftily. " But as 
to what you. are pleased to call tho trick 
of the thing, lean assure you that literary 
talent is hereditary in our family. I don t 
know, my dear Minnie, whether you have 
happened to hear me mention it, but my 
great uncle by the mother s side was a 
most distinguished author." 

" Really ? " 

"What did he write?" asked Miss 
Chubb, with much distinctness. But Mrs. 
Errington took no heed of the question. 
" And my own father s letters were con 
sidered models of style," she continued. 
A large number of them are, I believe, 
still preserved in the family archives at 
Ancram Park." 

" How did they come there ? " asked 
Miss Chubb. " Unless he wrote letters to 
himself, they must have been scattered 
about here and there." 

"They were collected after his death, 
Miss Chubb. You may not be aware, 
perhaps, that it is not an unfrequent 
custom to collect tho correspondence of 
minent men. It was done in the case of 
\Valpole-. And --Mr. Diamond will correct 
me if I am wrong in that of the c 
brated Pei n, whoso letters 

are so well known. -Mir/.i was the name, 
1 think r" 

Miss Chubb felt heis. lf on unsafe 
ground here, and did not venture farther. 
" Well, at all events, Algernon appears 
to bo getting on admirably in London," 
said the lu-verend Peter, paciiieally. 

Minnie threw him an approving glance, 
or his good-natured lied a 

ittlo cloud on Miss Chubb s brow, and 
n-ought down Mrs. Krrin., ton from her 
iigh horse to the level of friendly sym- 
Ktthies. " Oh, he is getting on wondi 
ully, dear fellow ! " sa 
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" I m sure we are all glad to Lear of 
Algy s doing well, and being happy. He 
is such a nice, genial, unaffected creature ! 
And never gave himself any airs ! " said 
Miss Chubb, with a side-long toss of her 
head and a little unnecessary emphasis. 

" Oh no, my dear. That sort of vulgar 
pretension is not found among folks who 
come of a real good ancient stock," replied 
Mrs. Errington, with superb complacency. 
"And we are not to have the pleasure 
of seeing Algernon back among us this 
summer?" said Mr. Warlock. In general, 
he shrank from much conversation with 
Mrs. Errington, whom he found somewhat 
overwhelming ; but he would have nerved 
himself to greater efforts than talking to 
that thick-skinned lady, for the sake of a 
kind look from Minnie Bodkin. 

" Oh, impossible ! Quite out of the 
question. He is sorry, of course. And I 
am sorry. But it would be cruel in him 
to desert poor dear Seely, when he is so 
anxious to have him with him all the 
summer ! " 

" Is there anything the matter with 
Lord Seely ? " asked Minnie. 

" N no, my dear. Nothing but a little 
over- work. The mental strain of a man 
in his position is very severe, and he 
depends so on Algy ! And so does dear 
Lady Seely. I ought almost to feel jealous. 
They say openly that they look on him 
quite as a son." 

"It s a pity they haven t a daughter, 
isn t it ? " said Miss Chubb. 

Mrs. Errington did not catch the force 
of the hint. She answered, placidly, 
" They have an adopted daughter; a niece 
of my lord s, who is almost always with 
them." 

" Oh, indeed," said Diamond, quickly. 
" I had not heard that ! " 

Mrs. Errington bestowed a stolid, china- 
blue stare on him before replying, " I dare 
say not, sir." 

The fact was that Mrs. Errington had 
not known it herself until quite recently ; 
for Algernon, either mistrusting his 
mother s prudence, or for some other 
reason had passed lightly over Castalia i 
name in. his letters, and for some time hac 
not even mentioned that she was an 
inmate of Lord Seely s house. In his 
latter letters he had spoken of Miss 
Kilfinane, but in terms purposely chosen 
to check, as far as possible, any match 
making nights of fancy, which his mothe: 
might indulge in with reference to tha 
lady. 



"I am not sure, my clear," proceeded Mrs. 
Srrington, turning to Minnie, "whether 
. have happened to mention it to you, but 
astalia the Honourable Castalia Kilfi 
nane, only daughter of Lord Kauldkail 
is staying with the dear Seelys. But as 
she is rather sickly, and not very young, 
she cannot, of course, be to them what 
Algy is." 

" Oh ! Not very young ? " said Miss 
Jhubb, in a tone of disappointment. 

" Well, not very young, comparatively 
peaking, Miss Chubb. She might be 
;onsidered young compared with you and 
me, I daresay." 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the preserva- 
ion of peace, much imperilled by this last 
speech of Mrs. Errington s, Dr. Bodkin 
and his wife here entered the drawing- 
room. Although it was May, and the 
temperature was mild for the season, a 
good fire blazed in the grate ; and on the 
rug in front of it Dr. Bodkin, after 
saluting the assembled company, took up 
bis accustomed station. Diamond rose, 
and stood leaning on the mantle-shelf, 
near to his chief (an action which Mrs. 
Errington viewed with disfavour, as indi 
cating on the part of the second master at 
the Grammar School a too great ease, and 
absence of due subjection in the presence 
of his superiors), and the Reverend Peter 
and Miss Chubb drew their chairs nearer 
to the fireplace, thus bringing the scattered 
members of the party into a more sociable 
circle. The doctor was understood to 
object to his society being broken up into 
groups of two or three, and to prefer 
general conversation ; which, indeed, 
afforded better opportunities for haran 
guing, and for looking at the company as 
a class brought up for examination, and, 
if needful, correction, according to the 
doctor s habit of mind. Only Rhoda re 
mained at her window, apart from the 
others, and Doctor Bodkin, seeing her 
there, called to her to come nearer. 

"What, little Primrose!" said the 
doctor, kindly. "Don t stay there look 
ing at the moon. She is chillier and not 
so cosy as the coal fire. Draw the cur 
tain, and shut her out, and come nearer 
to us all." 

Rhoda obeyed, blushing deeply as she 
advanced within the range of the lamp 
light, and looking so pretty and timid, 
that the doctor began smilingly to mur 
mur into Diamond s ear something about 
" Hinnuleo similis, non sine vano aurarum 
et siliiEe metu." 
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The doctor s prcjudi .hoda 

been overcome, 

grov. n to be a pet of hLs, in so far as so 
personage as the doctor was 

; able of potting any one. To this re- 
t the conversion in orthodoxy of the 
\-field family may have contributed. 
But, possibly, Ithoda s regular atti 
at St. Chad s might have been inefficacious 
to win the doctor s favour, good church 
man though he was, without some assist 
ance from her blooming complexion, soft 
haeel eyes, and graceful, winning manners. 

The girl came forward bashfully into 
the circle around the fire, and nestled her- 

i down on a low seat between Mrs. Er- 
rington and Mra. Bodkin. A month ago 
her place in that drawing-room would 
have been beside Minnie s chair. But 
ly, by some subtle instinct, Rhoda had 
a little shrunk from her former intimacy 
with the young lady. She was sensitive 
ugh to feel the existence of some un 
expressed disapproval of herself in Minnie s 
niind. 

"We have been hearing a letter of 
Algernon s, papa," said Minnie. 

" Have you ? have yon ? " 

" Mrs. Errington has been kind enough 
to read it to us." 

The doctor left his post of vantage on 
the hearth-rug for an instant, went to his 
daughter, and bending down kissed her 
on the forehead. " Pretty well, this 
evening, my darling ? " said he. Minnie 
caught her father s hand as he was moving 
away again, and pressed it to her lips. 
" Thank God for you and mother," she 
whispered. Minnie was not given to de 
monstrations of tenderness, having been 
rather accustomed, like most idolised chil 
dren, to accept her parents anxious affec 
tion as she accepted her daily bread that 
is to say, as a matter of course. But there 
j something in her heart now -which 
made her keenly alive to the preciousness 
of that abounding and unselfish devotion. 

" I think it is quite touching to see that 
father and daughter together," said Miss 
Chubb confidentially to her neighbour the 
curate. " So severe a man as the doctor is 
in u ! Quite the churchman ! Com 

bined with the scholastic di^nifary, you 
&gt;w. And yet, with Minnie, as gentle 
as a woman." 

As to Mr. "Warlock, the tears were in his 
s, and he unaffectedly wi j &gt; i away, 

s Chubb only by a nod. 
. t," said tl; r, when he 

had resumed his usual place, and his usual 



news from oar young 
1 Al^em 

Mrs. ton began to recapitulate 

some of the items in her son s last letter 
the " lords and ! ty " whose soc" 

he frequented ; the brilliant compliments 
that were paid him by word and deed ; and 
immense success which his talents and 
attractions met with everywhere. 

" Yes ; and Algernon is kindly received 
by other sorts and conditions of men 
besides the aristocracy of this realm/ said 
Minnie, with a little ironical smile. " He 
has shone in evening receptions at Mrs. 
Machyn-Stubbs s, and sipped lawyer Lead- 
beater s port wine with appreciative gusto." 

" He has to be civil to people, you know, 
my dear," said Mrs. Errington, smoothly. 
" It wouldn t do to neglect a a per 
sons, who mean to be attentive, merely 
because they are not quite in our own set." 

" I trust not, indeed, madam ! " ex 
claimed the doctor, with protruded lips 
and frowning brow. " It would be ex 
ceedingly impolitic in Algernon to turn 
away from proffered kindness. But I will 
not put the matter on that ground. I 
should be sorry to think that a youth who 
has been I may say formed and brought 
up under my tuition could be capable of 
ignoble and ungentlemanlike behaviour." 

Mrs. Bodkin glanced a little apprehen 
sively at Mrs. Errington after this explosion 
of the doctor s. But that descendant of 
all the Ancrams had not the slightest 
idea of being offended. She was smiling 
with much complacency, and answered 
mellifluously to the doctor s thunder, 
" Thank you, Dr. Bodkin. Now that is 
so nice in you, to appreciate Algy as you 
do ! He is, and ever was, like his ancestors 
him, the soul of gentlemanliness." 

; Algernon was always most popular, 
I m sure," said Miss Chubb. "Ho was a 
favourite with everybody. Such lively 
manners! And at home with all classes!" 

" Yes," said Diamond in a low voice. 
" Snperis Deorum gratus, et imis." 

N .:w what may that mean? " u.-, 
Miss Chubb, who had quick ears. 

" The words were applied to a mytholo 
gical personage of very flexible talents, 
madam," replied Diamond. 

" Oh, mythological ? Well, I never went 
very far into mythology. Now, it s a 

h has often 

&lt;;k me, and perhaps some of you learned 
geM le to explain it, that 

none of the studies in o! or seemed 

to have much attraction for nac ; wher 
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the ographies always interested me very 
much. There was geography, now. I 
used to know the names of all the Euro 
pean rivers when I was quite a child. And 
orthography and biography. We had a 
translation of Pluto s Lives at the rectory, 
and I was uncommonly fond of them. But, 
as to the ologies, I frankly own that I 
know nothing about them." 

The effect of this speech of Miss Chubb s 
was much heightened by the mute com 
mentary of Dr. Bodkin s face during its 
utterance. When she came to Pluto s 
Lives, the scholastic eyes rolled round on 
Mr. Diamond and the curate with an 
expression of such helpless indignation, 
that the former was driven to blow his 
nose with violence, in order to smother 
an explosion of laughter. And even Mr. 
Warlock s sombre brow relaxed, and he ven 
tured to steal a smiling glance at Minnie. 

But Minnie did not return the glance. 
She had shaded her eyes with her hand, 
and was leaning back in her chair, un 
heeding the conversation that was going 
on around her. 

" But now, really, you know, there must 
be some reason for these things, if philo 
sophers could only find it out," pursued 
Miss Chubb, cheerfully. " Mustn t there, 
Minnie ? " 

" Eh ? I beg your pardon ! " 

" Ok you naughty, absent girl ! You 
have not heard a word I ve been saying. 
I was merely remarking that " 

But at this point Dr. Bodkin s patience 
suddenly snapped. He found himself 
unable silently to endure a recapitulation 
of Miss Chubb s views as to the com 
parative attractions of the " ologies " 
and the " ographies ; " and he abruptly 
demanded of his wife, in the magisterial 
tones which had often struck awe into the 
hearts of the lowest form, "Laura, are we 
not to have our rubber before midnight ? 
Pray make up the table in the next room. 
There are let me see ! Mrs. Errington, 
Miss Chubb, you will take a hand, Laura ? 
We are just a quartet." And the doctor, 
giving his arm to Mrs. Errington, marched 
off to the whist-table. 

On this occasion Mr. Warlock escaped 
being obliged to play. Indeed, the curate s 
assistance at whist was only called into 
requisition when a second table besides 
the doctor s had to be made up ; for, 
although Dr. Bodkin co-operated very 



comfortably with his curate in all church 
matters, he found himself not altogether 
able to do so at the green table, the 
Reverend Peter s notions of whist being 
confused and elementary. To be sure, 
Mrs. Bodkin was not a much better 
player than the curate ; but then she 
offered the compensating advantage of 
enduring an unlimited amount of scolding 
whether as partner or adversary with 
out resenting it. 

So Diamond, and Warlock, and Minnie, 
and Rhoda remained in the big drawing- 
room when their elders had left it. Minnie 
had the lamp shaded, and the curtains 
opened, so that the full clear light of the 
climbing moon poured freely into the 
room. Warlock timidly drew near to Miss 
Bodkin s chair, and ventured to say a 
word or two now aud then, to which he 
received answers so kind and gracious, 
that the poor fellow s heart swelled with 
gratitude, and perhaps with hope, for hope 
is very cunning and stealthy, and hides 
herself under all sorts of unlikely feelings. 

Minnie had grown much more gentle 
and patient with the awkward, plain, 
rather dull curate of late. She listened 
to his talk and replied to it. And all the 
while she was taking eager cognisance, 
with eye and ear, of the two who sat side 
by side near the window, Diamond bending 
down to speak softly to Rhoda, and the 
girl s delicate face, white and sprite-like 
in the moonlight, turning now and then 
towards her companion with a pretty, 
languid gesture. Once or twice Rhoda 
laughed at something Diamond said to 
her. Her laugh was perhaps a little 
suggestive of silliness, but it was low, and 
musical, and rippling; and it was not 
too frequent. 

Minnie sat with her hands clasped in 
her lap ; and when she was carried to her 
own room that night, Jane exclaimed, as 
she removed her young mistress s orna 
ments, " Goodness, Miss Minnie, what 
have you done to yourself ? Why that 
diamond ring you wear has made a 
desperate mark in your finger. It looks 
as if it had been driven right into the 
flesh, as hard as could be ! " 

Minnie held up her thin white hand to 
the light and looked at it strangely. 

" Ah ! " said she, " I must have pressed 
and twisted the ring about, unconsciously. 
I was thinking of something else." 
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CHAPTER VI. HkoiHKK ALEC. 

TnB explanation that I had promised 
myself to obtain from Gertrude had, after 
all, to be postponed, for it was impossible 
for any of us to speak or think that 
evening, except of " Brother Alee." He 
was by far the most interesting and 
striking personage that had come within 
the range of my small experience, and the 
effect he produced upon us all was pro 
digious. Mrs. Raeburn, in particular, en 
tertained, or affected to entertain, a very 
grave interest in her new-found brother- 
in-law, though it was manifested with her 
usual caution. She made no pretence to 
affection for him ; she could not even over 
come her niggardly disposition so much as 
to offer him refreshment. 

" This room smells unpleasantly of 
dinner; had we not better go into the 
drawing-room ? " was all the allusion she 
made to food : but she listened to him 
cially when he spoke of his own for 
tunes with rapt attention, and watched 
him like a cat at a mouse-hole. 

As generally happens when a man 
returns to his own country, after long and 
distant travel, brother Alec s talk was at 
first confined to questioning those who had 
remained at home, and afterwards to his 
own later and Knglish experiences how 
he had fared at the hotel at Southampton ; 
ln&gt;w tin: swiftness of the London exp; 
had astonished him; how the oilicial had 
1 to compel his doij " Fury " to travel 
under the scat (which, however, a station- 
master and four aids had entirely failed to 
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accomplish) ; and how his fellow- passengers 
had stared at his parrot, and laughed to 
hear it enter into conversation. We were 
by no means astonished at these two last 
statements. 

" Where did you get that dog from, 
Uncle Alec ? " was one of John s first 
inquiries. 

" Ah, my pretty Fury ! " returned the 
other. This dog, by-the-way, was of a super- 
canine ugliness. His immense weight 
seemed to have bowed out his legs even 
more than is customary with bull-dogs ; 
his head was very nearly of the same size 

.is body; and he had no tail whatever, 
but only a stump, which protruded in 
such a manner that it needed most careful 
adjustment before he could sit down. The 
most remarkable feature, however, of this 
attractive animal I say attractive, because 
it was impossible to withdraw your atten 
tion from him for a single instant, if he 
happened to bo in your neighbourhood 
was his eyes, which were fearfully blood 
shot, and seemed to resent the fact that 
they had been fitted into inappropr 
sockets. They were not large eyes, whereas 
the sockets were very large, and the un 
occupied portions of the rims were red 
and ragged, which heightened exceedingly 
the trucrilence of his general expression. 

" My pretty Fury, yes ; he was the first 
thoroughly English face, as it were, that 
saluted me when I touched the land. His 
master was bound the next day for a 
foreign shore, as I found upon making 
acquaintance with him in the afternoon, 
and one of his chief regrets was that his 
dog could not be taken with him ; he had 
no friend that really loved the animal uith 
whom he could leave him -v\ ith confidence, 
and since it took a marvellous fancy to 
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myself, lie made me a present of it. For 
all its formidable looks, it would not hurt 
a child." 

" That is not so much consequence to 
UBj" observed John, rather pertinently, 
"as that it will not hurt grown people." 

" No, no, it will hurt nobody; see how it 
already has taken to Miss Floyd yonder," 
observed its owner, " and is licking her 
hand," which indeed it was; and a more 
complete contrast of Beauty and Beast 
than the pair afforded it was impossible to 
imagine. " Fury is as harmless as Chico 
here." 

Chico was the parrot, who, on hearing 
his name pronounced, pressed his scarlet 
head against his master s cheek and clawed 1 
his waistcoat lovingly, and, being answered 
with a finger of acknowledgment, took it 

with all care, 
And bit it for true heart and not for harm. 

" That is surely not a common parrot, 
Mr. Raeburn," observed Gertrude, ad 
miringly. 

" You are right, my dear young lady, 
though I must beg you to call me cousin, 
as you do my brother. It is a very un 
common parrot, as I have had to explain 
to everybody who has seen him. I do 
not believe there is another such a bird in 
England. He is called the Night Talker, 
because all night long he makes conversa 
tion with himself, and is generally silent 
in the day, though my locomotive habits 
of late have put him out. The kind is 
rare even in the place from which I 
brought him ; which, by-the-by, I have 
not yet named. For these last five-and- 
twenty years, while you have thought me 
dead, Mark, my home has been in Peru." 

" Peru ! " exclaimed we all. It seemed 
so strange that he should speak of home 
in connection with so outlandish a country. 

Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru, 

was the couplet that at once suggested 
itself to me. I had read but very little 
else about it. 

"I have been living at Cuzco," he con 
tinued mildly, " which, as perhaps you 
may have heard, John, was the ancient 
residence of the Incas." 

"Black people, are they not?" replied 
John, tentatively. He had a general 
notion that persons born out of Europe 
are black, and perhaps he thought Incas 
were spelt with a k. 

"Indeed they are not," answered Uncle 
Alec, smiling. "They are of a beautiful 
bronze colour ; at least the natives are, 



the upper classes being Spanish. I had 
thought, until an hour ago" here ho 
bowed with a certain quiet grace that 
made one forget his absurd surroundings 
altogether, and, notwithstanding his ill- 
fitting and hastily- made European gar 
ments, showed the true gentleman within 
them " that no woman in all the world 
could be compared with the Peruvians for 
loveliness." 

" And is it possible, sir, that you should 
have lived among all these beauties for so 
many years," inquired Mrs. Raeburn, in a 
tone of raillery very foreign to her tongue, 
and which, as it seemed to me, was 
adopted in order to conceal the interest 
she felt in the expected reply, "and yet 
remained unmarried ? " 

" No, madam," answered Uncle Alec, 
with grave frankness. " I was a bachelor 
for many years ; the remembrance of one 
I had left in England " he kept his eyes 
fixed on Gertrude with such sorrowful 
tenderness that it was easy to guess that 
he was alluding to her mother "was too 
strong to be easily broken ; but in the 
end the present outwore the absent, and I 
married." 

" Did you have any children ? " inquired 
Mrs. Raeburn. The whole topic, it was 
plain, was painful to her brother-in-law ; 
but no consideration of such a fact had 
the least influence with that indomitable 
woman. 

" I had one baby boy, and when he died 
his mother died with him," answered Uncle 
Alec, in a voice that went to our hearts. 

There was silence amongst us all, while 
the tears stood in tender Gertrude s eyes, 
and Mrs. Raeburn sighed a very satis 
factory sort of sigh indeed. I had not 
forgotten her husband s revelation at my 
aunt s table, of the facts of which she had 
doubtless long been cognisant, and by that 
light it was not difficult to read to what 
end her questions had been put. If Uncle 
Alec were poor, I knew her well enough to 
feel convinced that he would find himself 
no better off by reason of the solemn 
covenant made with her husband thirty 
years ago ; but if he were rich, and with 
out incumbrance in the shape of wife or 
child, it would be worth her while to con 
ciliate this man frank, impulsive, simple- 
hearted, as he seemed to be to the utter 
most. Mark, on the other hand, had 
asked no questions of his brother, but, 
with his eyes fixed constantly upon him, 
had stood with his chin in his hand, his 
usual attitude when in thought. 
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now, i 

" Y o never (old &gt;w it 

was tint for all these many, many y 
we have heard nothing from you, and 
had learnt to think you How was 

it ? " 

" That is a question hard to answer, 
Mark ; having to go so far back in my 
mind for the materials of the reply. It 
hing of this sort, I think, how 
ever. "When we two last parted at South 
ampton you have not forgotten that 
occasion, Mark ? 

" I have not, brother," answered tlio 
attorney, a slight flush rising to his face, 
which had been deadly pale. 

" When we parted then, you remember 
how light and buoyant were my spirits ; 
how sanguine I felt of coming back in a 
few years, with a fortune reaped beyond 
the Atlantic ; how confident I was in my 
youth, and strength, and wits. Well, not 
only did I reap no harvest in the field I 
had selected, but I lost there the few 
grains you know how few they were, for 
you had the like which I had gleaned at 
home. You said it would be so ; you 
advised my staying here in England, and 
showed how, standing shoulder to shoulder 
(as we should have stood, Heaven knows), 
we might have pushed our way in the old 
world ; and because your warning had 
been justified, and because I had a devil 
of pride within me, I could not bring my 
self to confess the truth that yon were 
right, and I had been over sanguine. If I 
led, I said, then I will go back to 
Mark, with both hands full of gold, and 
one hand full for him " 

"One moment, my dear sir," interrupted 
Mrs. Maelmrn, with a smile almost as wide 
as the bull-dog s ; " entranced by your 
interesting talk, and overcome by the 
em&lt; atnral to the occasion, I h 

np to this moment, wholly forgotten that 
you are not only our brother, but our 
guest ; your journey has been a 1 ing one, 
and you have doubtless much to tell. Do 
let me offer you some sherry and a biscuit, 
until something more substan :i be 

ready." 

Thank you, dear madam, I have 
already dined," answered Uncle Alec, 
courteously ; "but if }on wmild bejdnd 
enough to get something for Fury, here ; 
he likes a beefsteak, underdone, bi 
than anything; and a little something 

hot for my serpents " 

ur servants ! " ejaculated Mrs. Rae- 



Imrn, with -y groan. " I did 

know you had hr- ny." 

i. dear i " (I noti. 

ver called her 
time); "though, in one my 

uy servants, since they 
whatever I bid them. In those tlat boxes, 
left in the- hall, there are a couple of 
diminutive anacondas, who have been my 
companions throughout the voyage, Ji 
indeed, have occupied the same berth. 
They are perfectly harmless, and require 
nothing but warm bread and milk, with 
an &lt; ial rabbit." 

" He means Welsh rabbit toasted 
cheese," whispered John, in my ear. " As 
for his parrot, it requires human 11. 
and will begin with my mother s cheek." 

That remarkable bird, indeed, evidently 
regarded our hostess with no favour, and 
was craning towards her from its n 
shoulder, with open beik and rulfled 
plumes, in a highly cannibalish v 

" Soft, Chico, soft," said Uncle Alec, 
rebukefully ; " if yon happen to have a 
cocoa-nut in the house, dear madam but 
no, that is not likely : a tine fig then, or 
even an orange, will suit him admirably." 

" I will get an orange for him, and see 
to the other things, Mrs. Raeburn, if you 
will give me the keys," observed Gertrude, 
" so that you need not leave cousin Alec." 

Our visitor cast on her a grateful look, 
doubtless more in acknowledgment of 
her having used that title, than of her 
readiness to supply the wants of hia 
favourites, about which there probably 
seemed to him no sort of difficulty. But 
Mrs. Raeburn s coiintenance was a 
The idea of giving beef- teaks to the dog, 
bread and milk to the serpents, and a fine 
fig to her declared enemy, the parrot, v 
almost intolerable : yet the thought of 
that " handful of gold," that was to have 
been, and perhaps still was, for Mark, 
overcame her repugnance, and with a 
muiUed groan she surrendered her k 

"Well, Mark," continued his brother, 
" I made up my mind, as I &gt; .to 

send yon no news of me, unless it 
good news ; and, silas ! the good was 
years and years in coming to me ; so long 
that I grew ashamed, and almost af- 
writing at all. It is a lame excuse, I f 
But you don t know I thank Heaven you 
have never known what a change can 
come over a proud 

the yoke of almost ;oil, 

bowed by degrading .- !ied by 

the pit: whom it would 
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fain have despised. ; You, who are rich, 
respected, and surrounded by those near 
and dear to you, cannot understand what 
happens to a lonely, friendless, poverty- 
stricken creature, such as I was ; how 
hope dies out within him, and the bitterness 
of despair enters in instead, and turns his 
blood to gall. I loved you, Mark, at all 
times, even at my worst, but it was a 
different sort of love than that of old ; 
there seemed a gulf between us, and as I 
was changed, I knew, so I thought might 
you have been. If I had had the means 
to have come back, haggard and ragged 
as I was, I should not have dared to do it, 
lest my welcome might have been cold, 
dear Mark, and all that was human in me, 
still, should have been frozen by it. I did 
you wrong, you would say," added the 
speaker hastily, laying his hand upon the 
other s shoulder ; "I know it, nay, I knew 
it then. Forgive me, and forget it." 

It is impossible to reproduce the tender 
earnestness with which these words were 
uttered. The attorney s face showed signs 
of an answering emotion, though a certain 
hesitation seemed to mix with it, that made 
it very unlike that of his brother. Even 
" my son John " forbore to utter his ill- 
timed pleasantries ; and Mrs. Raeburn kept 
a silence, which was really creditable to her 
in the eyes of those who knew how strongly 
tempted she must have been to express 
contempt. 

"And when was it, cousin Alec," in 
quired Gertrude, softly, "that your fortunes 
began to mend ? 

" Thanks, Gertrude, thanks-," said the 
old man. " I am grateful to you for cut 
ting short the recollection of a grievous 
time of such dark and weary years, 
that they cast their shadow even on this 
happy present. My luck did change at 
last. A southern gentleman, whom I had 
the good fortune to rescue from some un 
pleasant customers in New Tork one night, 
became my friend. It was perhaps sent 
for a reproof to me, Mark, that the talents 
on which I had reckoned so proudly to win 
my way in the world were fated to go for 
nothing, while my mere thews and sinews 
placed me on the first round of the ladder 
of prosperity. This gentleman, who had 
a great estate, and was a politician of some 
mark in his own country, made me his 
secretary, treated me in every respect as 
his equal for which I felt more grateful 
to him than for all besides and took me 
with him to New Orleans. I felt another 
man there ; recovered my self-respect, 



and found, to my great joy, that I could 
make myself useful to my benefactor, Mr. 
Pittsburg. My salary was liberal, and, 
thanks to him, I was introduced into good 
society, and began once more to hold my 
head up in the world. 

" It was a life not only new to me, but 
one that would have seemed strange to 
any Englishman. Among the rich were 
the greatest luxury and idleness ; no lite 
rature, no arts; no business was ever tran 
sacted among them ; splendid hospitalities, 
diversified by quarrels and duels, alone 
occupied their time. There was a young 
man of my own age, a planter, named 
Redman, who was said to have killed a 
dozen men with his unerring pistol, and 
who was greatly respected in consequence. 
His estate bordered upon that of Mr. Pitts- 
burg, and he was a constant, though, I 
fancied, not a very welcome, visitor at his 
house. Mr. Pittsburg had a son, a mere 
stripling, whom he passionately loved, and 
for whose sake I soon found out that he 
kept on friendly terms with Redman, lest 
he should pick a quarrel with the lad, and 
add him to his numerous victims. For 
this reason, I have no doubt, it was that 
when this Redman behaved himself very 
contemptuously towards myself taking 
advantage, as no other man did, of 
my dependent position my patron be 
sought me not to resent it. I obeyed 
him. I protest that that scoundrel s in 
sults to me were comparatively unfelt, 
so much more did I burn to avenge the 
social oppression which he exercised over 
my benefactor and his family. He was by 
nature a tyrant, and his cruelty to his 
numerous slaves was, even in that country, 
where a black skin is held of such small 
account, spoken of, though with bated 
breath, with reprobation and disgust." 

" By persons who had no slaves to deal 
with, I conclude," observed Mrs. Raeburn, 
coldly. 

"Nay," answered brother Alec, sur 
prised at this unlooked-for interruption, 
" by everybody. Indeed, there were, un 
happily, but very few persons in Rich 
mond who had no slaves to deal with." 

Mrs. Raeburn concentrated her out 
raged feelings into one sniff of con 
temptuous defiance, and the interjection 
" Oh," whereupon her relative resumed 
his story. 

"I had been nearly twelve months at 
Rosemount, as Mr. Pittsburgh country 
house was called, when, walking one 
morning in the grounds alone, my ears 
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we? most appallii; 

of Help and V I, in 

the direction from which the sounds ; 

.&gt;uml myself the . &gt;r of a 

frightful scene. A negro girl lay stretched 
u[)onthe ground, whi 1 hitemcn stood 

over h ; icni was :i])plyin.Lr a 

cowhide to her naked ilesh. 1 had - 
black men beaten often, bat this was tlie 
first timo tliat I Irid J eheld the 

punishment inilieied upon a woman. My 
blood boiled within me, and, wit! 
thinking of consequences, I rushed 
twecn the torturer and his victim, and 
confronted him with an indignant, Stop, 
you coward ! I thought that it was some 
overlooker of my patron who was thus in 
dulging his brutality, in defiance of his 
master s orders, for, though by no means 
what we term a sentimental man, Mr. 
IMtt.xbnrg always opposed himself to 
harshness in the treatment of his black 
pec; To my intense astonishment 

(for I thought that I stood on Mr. Pitts- 
burg s land), I found myself opposite 
Hugh Redman. For the moment he was 
abashed at my discovering him in the com 
mission of an act which, even among the 
harshest masters, was usually delegated to 
their subordinates only. 

" Are you aware that this is my planta 
tion ? inquired the ruffian, with his whip 
still raised over his shoulder. 

" I care not, said I, whose plantation 
it is. To whip a girl like that is a disgrace 
to any human being, and an insult to the 
God who made her. 

" We do what we like with our own 
here, Mister, replied Redman, with a con 
temptuous laugh, and you had better 
get out of my way, or you will taste the 
cowhide yourself. 

" The girl was skulking work, ex 
plained the overseer, who stood behind 
his master, in an apologetic tone. He 
knew the tales that were told about Hell- 
gates, as the plantation was termed, from 
the sufferings of its hands, and did not 
desire that a new witness to the appro 
priateness of that title should be added in 
my person. 

"" What is that to him ? continued 

Redman, !y. I shall whip 

whom I please, without excusing mynelf 

any soul alive, far less to an upstart 

-on like this fellow, who has nothing 

white about him his liver. 

"I well understood this taunt to re 

CO with which I had so long 
submitted t . this rulliun s insolence, and 



which he naturally enough attributed to 
my cowardice ; but, furious as it made me, 
i t:ikc Heaven to witness th.it it raised nut 
half the fury which con hen 

he once more brought down the sounding 
upon that poor defenceless creature. 
Her cry to him for mercy, to God for 
death to relieve her from such frightful 
torture, still rings in my ears. In an in 
stant I had snatched the whip from the 

1 laid it over his t 

with such good will that the blood spui 
from his cheeks, as it had done from his 
victim s limbs. The overseer, who had 
sprang upon me in aid of his master, 
I saluted with the butt-end, which, as it 
happened, was heavily weighted, and it 
felled him insensible to the ground. Hugh 
Redman was not a brave man how could 
so base a wretch be brave ? unless he had 
a pistol in his hand, his skill in which 
gave him so deadly an advantage over his 
fellows ; and with a shriek of rage and 
pain he fled from my second blow, with 
his hand clapped to his disfigured face. I 
was left alone with the tortured girl, who 
had crept towards me, as a protector sent 
from Heaven itself, and was embracing 
my knees. 

" Poor soul, what is to be done with 
you ! was the involuntary exclamation 
that escaped me. 

" Never mind poor nigger girl, was her 
piteous moan ; she is used to be whipped. 
Get away, or massa will come with pistol 
and kill you. 

"That is very likely, thought I; but I 
endeavoured to comfort her all I could. I 
felt no doubt that, when Redman had 
called me out and shot me which it 
would be his immediate business to do 
this poor girl would become the only object 
left on which to wreak his vengeance ; my 
interference would, in fact, so far from 
doing her service, be the cause of untold 
wretchedness to her; so, therefore, it was 
only right that I should, if possible, secure 
her safety. I gave her what money I had 
about me, and certain instructions, which, 
if carried out though it must needs be at 
great risk would put her into communi 
on with some friends of mine, who were 
connected with the Underground Rail 
way, the system by which runaway sla 
were helped by abolitionists to the land of 
liberty. She was to make no attempt in 
the matter until after the result of the duel. 
which, I felt sure, was inevitable. If I fell, 
sin; was to fly; and if though of t 
indeed there was but a slender chance I 
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should kill my adversary, I would get my 
patron to purchase the girl s freedom. 

" When I reached home and told Mr. 
Pittsburg what had taken place, he looked 
grave indeed. I well knew what was pass 
ing through his mind, and pitied him from 
the bottom of my heart. Hugh Redman 
would not be satisfied with one Tictim in 
reparation of the insult that had been put 
upon him; his hatred would extend to 
those who had harboured and been friendly 
to the man that had slashed his sneering 
face for him, and he would seek his quarrel 
with him who was far dearer to my host 
than his own life namely, his only son. 
My heart bled for my kind friend; and 
yet I could not wish that night s work un 
done, nor that I had held my hand when 
that poor slave had invoked its aid. 

" Raeburn, said Mr. Pittsburg, after a 
long silence, during which he had been 
pacing thoughtfully up and down the 
room, you must shoot this scoundrel, 
and I will teach you how to do it. You 
have no experience with the pistol, I 
believe ? 

" None whatever. 

"So much the better: you will have 
nothing to unlearn. You have a keen eye 
and good nerves, I know ; can you measure 
distances ? Well, no matter we shall have 
time for practice, if you have marked Red 
man as severely as you say. The dainty 
gentleman will not come out to fight till 
his wounds have healed, I ll answer for it. 

" I had long known that my enemy was 
no favourite with Mr. Pittsburg, but I 
had no idea how cordially he hated him, 
till I heard him say those words. From 
that moment he devoted himself to pre 
paring me for the approaching conflict, 
and though I understood the intention of 
but half his teaching, I set myself dili 
gently to acquire all he would have me 
learn. A billiard-room of very large pro 
portions was built on to one side of Rose- 
mount, and out of this he caused the table 
and other furniture to be taken, in order 
to use it as a shooting-gallery ; but that 
very night, and before I took pistol in 
hand, he set me to judge my distances, 
bidding me stop short when I considered 
that I had approached a certain object, 
within four-and-twenty feet. In the 
billiard-room, but mostly out of doors, I 
practised this unceasingly, so that at last 
I was never wrong, beyond a few inches. 
In the meantime indeed on the very 
morning after his cow-hiding Redman 
sent me a challenge, and a meeting was 



appointed for ten days hence, the unusual 
length of time being my adversary s own 
stipulation, upon the plea that his eye 
sight had been injured in our recent 
conflict, as he termed it. The interval, 
however, was of immense advantage to 
myself. 

" On the outer wall of the billiard-room, 
Mr. Pittsburg sketched out a human 
figure, of about the size and bulk of my 
future opponent, and at this I practised 
with the pistol for many hours a day ; 
walking slowly from the other end of the 
room, and then discharging the weapon 
when I had come exactly within twenty- 
four feet of the object. By incessant 
application, aided by a keen eye and 
a steady hand, I had learnt, before the 
appointed ten days had elapsed, to hit an 
imaginary spot on the waistcoat of the 
figure (exactly over its breast) three times 
out of every four, nor was the fourth 
shot very wide of the mark. But while 
acknowledging my progress, my tutor 
was well aware that firing at a fixed object 
was a very different matter from firing 
at an advancing one, especially when the 
latter had a loaded pistol in his hand 
wherewith to return the compliment ; and 
I went on perfecting my aim as much as 
possible, even to the very morning of the 
duel. Mr. Pittsbnrg himself accompanied 
me to the place of meeting as my second, 

" This Redman will endeavour to 
frighten you, said he, by his boastful 
talk and also by his ugly looks, which the 
whipping you gave him has, I hear, not 
improved ; but pay no heed to him. You 
will be arranged one hundred feet apart, 
and when the handkerchief is dropped 
you will advance upon each other, pistol 
in hand, firing when you please. It is 
this man s invariable custom to reserve 
his bullet until he comes within twenty 
feet, at which distance he can split a pea. 
When he comes within twenty-four feet, 
therefore, be sure to fire ; it is your only 
chance of life. 

" Just as my patron had predicted, Red 
man came upon the ground, talking loudly 
to his friends of whom he had several 
with him. and taking care to let me hear 
at what hotel in the city he was to dine 
that day after our affair was over. A 
livid seam crossed his grim cheek and 
made him horrible to behold, as he cast 
his cruel eyes upon me. 

" When the handkerchief was dropped 
he did not, as I expected, cover me with 
his pistol, but held it loosely downwards, 
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wh d with n menacing air, 

slightly swJiying hi -nty 

in his victims it was his habit to 

. suddenly . ;md to di 

his weapon as from a fix*", y. My 

In-held him thus 

pro . but I did not omit ; date 

my md- twenty feet; and when. 

judged, that exact distance lay between us, 
J- h v .t him dc;id." 

" Bless my soul !" ejaculated the attor 
ney ; " why that was murder." 

"Not in Kiehniond county, however," 
answered brother Alec, gravely; " nor, 
humbly hope, in the statutes of Heaven. For 
my part, I had no more compunction in kill 
ing Hnch a wretch, than 1 should have felt 
in I ferocious wild beast. 

The thought of that tortured girl, and of 
the mi iat would luive been in store 

for her, had my aim been unsuccessful, 
ved hand and eye, as I covered him 
with my weapon, and I felt as though I 
wore myself an instrument in the hand of 
Heaven. Everybody congratn- 
d me (and himself) upon the result of 
the encounter; yot, strange to say, when 
it leaked out that the quarrel had taken 
place about a negro slave, public opinion 
tur ainst me, and it became abso- 

!y impossible for me to continue at 
Richmond." 

"That orally the result of the 

enterprises of knights-errant nowadays," 
observed Mrs. Raeburn. 

" At least, dear madam, there was nothing 
Quixotic in my conduct, I hope,"retur- 
brother Alec mildly. "I only did what 
your husband, your son, or this young 
gentleman here, would surely also have 
done in protecting a woman from T: 
infamous and degrading treatment." 

"A black woman, however," answered 
she, contemptuously. ""What does the 
Scripture say concerning bondsmen : He 
shrill l)e brought unto the doorpost, and 
his master shall bore his ear through with 
an awl ; and he shall serve him for ever." 
IVople will never persuade me, no matter 
how they cant and whine, that black folks 
feel as we do." 

| That is a very soothing argument for 
whites, madam; but suppose you had been 
born black yotu 

To look :&lt;t Mrs. Kaelmrn at that moment, 
you would have thought she had been l&gt;orn 
so, and had kept her colour particularly 
well. She was naturally swarthy, and 
the thunder-cloud which formed upon her 
brow at this rejoinder, in spite of all 



ons of prudence, would have 
;t any meteorolo:/ 

not & word ; but 

all of r himself, were 

from that moment, Alee Rae 
burn 1. enemy for life in the 

d chosen for his host* 
Th of the full extent of his 

i-o, our Ulysses p&gt; 1 that he had 

given offence, and, on the plea of being 

-ted for that t 

i narrating bis adventures, and asked 

-iion to retire for the night. The 

y accompanied his brother to his 

. but leaving Mrs. Raoburn in 

tho drawing-room, before whom it was 

impossible to discuss tho new arrival, so 

we presently followed his example and 

went to 1 

The last thing I remember before I 
t to sleep was, my door being cau 
tiously opened, and a voice, half-suffo 
cated with laughter, repeating the wor 
" 1 Hvide, divide, divide," in parrot-like 
tones, as though Chico had been elected a 
member of the British sen 



THE TIRING-ROOM. 

Tin; information that has come down to 
us in relation to the wardrobe department 
of the Elizabethan theatre, and the kind 
of costumes assumed by our early actors, 
is mainly derived from the diaries or in 
ventories of Philip Henslowe and his 
partner Edward Alleyn, the founder of 
Duhvich College. Henslowe became a 

itric*! manager some time before !" 
trading also as a pawnbroker, and dealing 
rather usuriously with the players a 
playwrights about him. Alleyn married 
the step-daughter of Henslowe, and there 
upon entered into partnership with him. 
.Ma lone has made liberal extracts from 
Ibnslowe s inventories, which bear date 
1598-9, and wore once safely possessed 
&gt;y Dulwich College, but have now, for 
moit part, di -ed. Among the 

u-ticles of dress enumerated appear "Long- 
ik s suit ; " " Tamberlane s breeches of 
crimson velvet," and tho same hero s 

h coper lace;" li. o Fifth s 

et gown i ;n doublet, laid -vv 

Dido s robe and Juno s fro 
Robin Hood s hat and green ml 

Merlin s gown and cape. T 

wns and caps for &gt;rs, su 

hbearers and janissaries, shepherd s 
coats, yellow leather doublets for clowns, 
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robes of rich taffety and damask, suits of 
russet and of frieze, fools caps and bells, 
cloth of gold, French hose, surplices, shirts, 
farthingales, jerkins, and white cotton 
stockings. From another document, the 
cost of theatrical apparel may be fairly 
estimated. A list headed, "Note of all 
such goods as I have bought for the com 
pany of my Lord Admiral s men, since 
the 3rd April, 1598," has the sum paid for 
each article plainly stated, and contains 
such items as : " Bought a damask cas 
sock, garded with velvet, eighteen shil 
lings ; " " bought a payer of paned rownd 
hose of cloth, whiped with silk, drawn 
out with taffety, and one payer of long 
black woollen stockens, eight shillings ; " 
" bought a robe for to go invisibell and a 
gown for Nembia, three pounds ten shil 
lings ; " (Malone conjecturing that the 
mysterious " robe for to go invisibell " per 
tained to some drama in which the wearer 
of the garment specified was supposed to 
be unseen by the rest of the performers) ; 
" bought a doublet of white satten layd 
thick with gold lace, and a pair of rowne 
paned hose of cloth of silver, the panes 
layd with gold lace, seven pounds ten 
shillings," and so on. 

Alleyn s inventory still exists, or did 
exist very recently, in his own handwriting, 
at Dulwich College. It is without heading 
or date, and relates almost exclusively to 
the dresses worn by himself in his per 
sonation of various characters upon the 
stage. It is of interest, seeing that it 
demonstrates the assumption by Alleyn 
of various parts, if not in Shakespeare s 
plays, at any rate in the earlier dramas 
upon which the poet founded certain of 
his noblest works. Thus the actor s list 
makes mention of "a scarlet cloke with 
two brode gould laces with gould down 
the same, for Leir" meaning, doubtless, 
King Lear ; " a purple satin cloke, welted 
with velvett and silver twist, Romeo s ; " 
" Hary the VIII. gowne ; " " blew damask 
cote for the Moore in Venis ; " and " span 
gled hoes in Pericles." Such entries as 
" Faustus jerkin and cloke," " Priam s 
hoes in Dido," and "French hose for the 
Guises," evidence that the actor took part 
in Marlowe s Faustus and Massacre of 
Paris, and the tragedy of Dido, by Mar 
lowe and Nash. Then there are cloaks 
and gowns, striped and trimmed with 
gold lace and ermine; suits of crimson, 
and orange tawny velvet ; cloth of gold 
and silver ; jerkins and doublets of satin 
taffety and velvet, richly embroidered ; and 



hose of various hues and patterns. The 
actors wardrobe was clearly most costly 
and complete, and affords sufficient proof 
that theatrical costumes generally, even 
at that early date, were of a luxurious 
nature. In considering the prices men 
tioned in Henslowe s list, the high value 
of money in his time should of course be 
borne in mind. 

It is plain, however, that splendour 
was much more considered than appro 
priateness of dress. Some care might be 
taken to provide Robin Hood with a suit 
of Lincoln green; to furnish hoods and 
frocks for friars, and royal robes for 
kings ; but, otherwise, actors, dramatists, 
and audience demanded only that costly 
and handsome apparel should appear upon 
the scene. Indeed, as we have shown on 
a former occasion, the desire for correct 
ness of dress upon the stage is of modern 
origin.* Still now and then may be found, 
even in very early days, some inclination 
towards carefulness in this respect : as 
when, in 1595, Thomas Nevile, Vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cam 
bridge, applied to Lord Treasurer Burgh- 
ley for the loan of the royal robes in the 
Tower, in order to perform, " for the 
exercise of young gentlemen and scholars 
in our college," certain comedies and one 
tragedy, in which " sondry personages of 
greatest estate were to be represented in 
ancient princely attire, which is nowhere 
to be had but within the office of the 
roabes of the Tower." This request, it 
seems, had been granted before, and pro 
bably was again complied with on this 
occasion. Indeed, at a much later date 
there was borrowing from the stores of the 
Tower for the decoration of the stage ; as 
Pope writes : 

Back fly the scenes and enter foot and horse : 
Pageant on pageants in long order drawn, 
Peers, heralds, bishops, ermine, gold and lawn ; 
The champion, too ! And, to complete the jest, 
Old Edward s armour beams on Gibber s breast. 

By way of reflecting the glories of the 
coronation of George the Second, Henry 
the Eighth, with a grand spectacle of a coro 
nation, had been presented at the theatres, 
the armour of one of the kings of England 
having been brought from the Tower for 
the due accoutrement of the champion. 
And here we may note a curious gravita 
tion of royal finery towards the theatre. 
Downes, in his Roscius Anglicanus, de 
scribes Sir William Davenant s play of 



* ALL THE YEAR ROUND, May 30th, 1874, p. 153. 
: Correct Costumes." 
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Lov . I in 1 

" ri iving 

i whic! 

of Prince Alvaro ; tli 
i ork giving Mr. llirris his, who did 
Princo - &gt;rd of Oxford 

gave -Mr. .) . r n-t; !, . .uel, 

Duke of i &gt;H." Presently we 

Jind the famous Mi s. Harry acting l c -; 
Kli/. ib.- th in the cur. untiun-r I James 

ond s queen, \vh had before j 
sented the actress with her wedding suit. 
Mrs. Harry is said to have given her 
audience a strong 1 idea of ( t )ucen Kli/a- 
beth. Mrs. Bellamy played Cleopatra in 
a silver (i-sun "birthday " dress that had 
belonged to the Princess of Wales ; and a 
suit of straw-coloured satin, from the 
wardrobe of the same illustrious lady, was 
worn by the famous Mrs. \VolIington in 
her performance of Roxana. The robe* 
n by Klliston, when he personated 
George the Fourth, and represented the 
coronation of that monarch upon the stage 
of Drury Lane, were probably not the 
originals. These became subsequently the 
perty of Madame Tussaud, and long 
remained among the treasures of her wax 
work exhibition in 1 street. A tra 
dition prevails that Elliston s robes were 
carried to America by Lucius Junius 
Booth, the actor, who long continued to 
assume them in his personation of Richard 
the Third, much to the astonishment of 
the more simple-minded of his .audience, 
who naively inquired of each other 
whether the sovereigns of Great Britain 
were really wont to parade the streets of 
London in such attire ? Among other 
royal robes that have likewise descended 
to the stage, mention may also bo made of 
the coronation-dress of the lato Queen 
Adelaide, of which Mrs. Mowatt, the Ame 
rican actress, became the ultimate pos 
sessor. 

Many noblemen and fine gentlemen also 
favoured the actors with gifts of their 
clothes, and especially of those " birthday 
suits " Court dresses of great splendour, 
worn for the ttrst time at the birthday 
levees, or drawing-rooms of the sovereign. 
As Pope writes : 

.vlii ii from Court :i birthday suit bestowed, 
lost actor in 

ludeed, to some of the clothes worn by 
actors acompleti attached. The 

wardrobe of Mumlen, i ledian, con 

tained a black Genoa velvet coat, which 
had once belonged to King George the 
.vhile another coat boasted also 



ad , and could be 

iford, who 

liad worn it on the occasion of t 
of Wales s in .It had originally 

one thousand pounds! But then it 
nul bi-cTi fringed with precious stones, of 
which the sockets only remained when it 
fell into th" h ut U n\ tin- dealers in second- 
: but, even in its dilapidated 
, M linden had given forty pounds for 
it. Usually, however, fine clothes, such as 
" birthday suits," became the property 
rather of the tragedians than the come 
dians. Cibbor describes the division, on 
the subject of dress, existing in th" 
Commonwealth" company, of which 
tie formed a member, in 169b . The 
tragedians," he writes, "seemed to think 
tl loir rank as much above the comedians 
as the characters they severally acted ; 
when the first were in their finery, the 
latter were impatient at the expense, and 
looked upon it as rather laid out upon the 
real than the fictitious person of the actor. 
Nay, I hare known in our own company 
this ridiculous sort of regret carried so far 
that the tragedian has thought himself 
injured, when the comedian pretended to 
wear a fine coat." Powel, the tragedian, 
surveying the dress worn by Cibbcr as 
Lord Foppington, fairly lost his temper, 
and complained, in rude terms, that he 
had not so good a suit in which to play 
Cic.sar Borgia. Then, again, when Better- 
ton proposed to ."mount " a tragedy, the 
comic actors were sure to murmur at the 
cost of it. Dogget especially regarded 
with impatience " the costly trains and 
plumes of tragedy, in which, knowing 
himself to be useless, he thought they 
were all a vain extravagance." Tragedy, 
however, was certainly an expensive enter 
tainment at this time. Dryden s All for 
Love had been revived at a cost of nearly 
six hundred pounds for dresses " a sum 
unheard of for many years before on the 
like occasion." 

To the hero of tragedy a feathered head 
dress was iini Me; the heroine 
manded a long train borne by one or two 
pages. Pope wri: 

Loud as the wolvea on Orca a stormy steep 
HIM\ of the northern d&gt; 

Such is the shout, the long-applauding n. 
At Quin s high plomo, or Oldtield s petticoat. 

Hamlet speaks of a "forest of feathers " 
as part of an actor s pro; 1 qualifica 

tion. Addison, writing in the Si r on 

the methods of aggrandising the persons 
in tragedy, denounces as ridiculous the 
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endeavour to raise terror and pity in the 
audience by the dresses and decorations 
of the stage, and takes particular exception 
to the plumes of feathers worn by the 
conventional hero of tragedy, rising " so 
very high, that there is often a greater 
length from his chin to the top of his 
head, than to the sole of his foot. One 
would believe that we thought a great 
man and a tall man the same thing." 
Then he describes the embarrassment of 
the actor, forced to hold his neck extremely 
stiff and steady all the time he speaks, 
when, " notwithstanding any anxieties 
which he pretends for his mistress, his 
country, or his friends, one may see by his 
action that his greatest care and concern 
is to keep the plume of feathers from 
falling off his head." The hero s " super 
fluous ornaments " having been discussed, 
the means by which the heroine is invested 
with grandeur are next considered : " The 
broad sweeping train that follows her in 
all her motions, and finds constant employ 
ment for a boy who stands behind her, to 
open and spread it to advantage. I do 
not know how others are affected at this 
sight, but I must confess my eyes are 
wholly taken up with the page s part ; 
and as for the queen, I am not so attentive 
to anything she speaks, as to the right 
adjusting of her train, lest it should chance 
to trip up her heels, or incommode her as 
she walks to and fro upon the stage. It is, 
in my opinion, a very odd spectacle to see a 
queen venting her passion in a disordered 
motion, and a little boy taking care all 
the while that they do not ruffle the tail 
of her gown. The parts that the two 
persons act on the stage at the same time 
are very different ; the princess is afraid 
lest she should incur the displeasure of 
the king, her father, or lose the hero, her 
lover, whilst her attendant is only con 
cerned lest she should entangle her feet in 
her petticoat." In the same way Tate 
Wilkinson, writing in 1790 of the customs 
of the stage, as he had known it forty 
years before, describes the ladies as wear 
ing large hoops and velvet petticoats, 
heavily embossed, and extremely incon 
venient and troublesome, with " always a 
page behind to hear the lovers secrets, 
and keep the train in graceful decorum. 
If two princesses," he continues, " meet 
on the stage, with the frequent stage- 
crossing then practised, it would now 
seem truly entertaining to behold a page 
dangling at the tail of each heroine." The 
same writer, referring to the wardrobe he 



possessed as manager of the York and 
Hull theatres, describes the dresses as 
broadly seamed with gold and silver lace, 
after a bygone fashion, that earned for 
them the contempt of London performers. 
"Yet," he proceeds, "those despicable 
clothes had, at different periods of time, 
bedecked real lords and dukes," and were 
of considerable value, if only to strip of 
their decorations and take to pieces. He 
laments the general decline in splendour 
of dress, and declares that, thirty years 
ago, not a Templar or decently-dressed 
young man but wore a rich gold-laced 
hat and scarlet waistcoat, with a broad 
gold lace, also laced frocks for morning 
dress." 

Monmouth- street, St. Giles s, is now 
known by another name ; but for many 
years its dealers in cast-off clothes rendered 
important aid to the actors and managers. 
It was to Monmouth- street, as he con 
fesses, that Tate Wilkinson hastened, when 
permitted to undertake the part of Fine 
Gentleman in Garrick s farce of Lethe, at 
Covent Garden. For two guineas he ob 
tained the loan for one night only of a 
heavy embroidered velvet spangled suit of 
clothes, "fit," he says, "for the king in 
Hamlet." Repeating the character, he was 
constrained to depend upon the wardrobe of 
the theatre, and appeared in "a very short 
old suit of clothes, with a black velvet 
ground and broad gold flowers, as dingy 
as the twenty-four letters on a piece of 
gilded gingerbread " the dress, indeed, 
which Garrick had worn, when playing 
Lothario, in the Fair Penitent, ten years 
before. And it was to Monmouth-street 
that Austin repaired, when cast for a very 
inferior part a mere attendant in the 
same tragedy, in order to equip himself as 
like to Garrick as he could f or Garrick 
was to reappear as Lothario in a new 
suit of clothes. " Where did you get that 
coat from, Austin? " asked the great actor, 
surveying his subordinate. "Sir!" replied 
Austin, boldly, "it is part of my country 
wardrobe." The manager paused, frowned, 
reflected. Soon he was satisfied that the 
effect of Austin s dress would be injurious 
to his own, especially as Austin was of 
superior physical proportions. " Austin," 
he said at length, "why, perhaps you have 
some other engagement besides, the part 
is really beneath you. Altogether, I will 
not trouble you to go on with me." And 
not to go on as an attendant upon Lothario 
was precisely what Austin desired. 

O Keefe, in his memoirs, has related a 
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curious instance of the prompt bestowal 
of an article of apparel upon un a 
d to iln- Crow - street 1 
Maekl iu s furee of Tin 
Horn Irishman wus in eourso of perform- 

. ; ist tun.-. During what 
an " the Drum Scene" ("a rout 
in L. union is called :i drum in Dublin," 
I plains) when an actor, named 
Mas.-^nk, li.-id entered as Titative 

of Pat Fit /.Mongrel a gentleman, who 
with a largo party occupied the sta 
was so rise from L ir, with the 

,.-, as it seemed, of interrupting the 
performance. It should be stated that the 
tleman was known to have recently in- 
Ited a large fortune, and had evinced a 
cert tricity of disposition. He 

was now of opinion that an attempt was 
:uade to personate him on the stage. 
u Why, that s me ! " he cried aloud, point- 
to the figure of Pat Fit /Mongrel. 
" 15 ut what sort of a rascally coat is that 
they ve dressed me in! Here, I ll dress 
you, my man ! " yiug he stood up, 

divested himself of the rich gold-iaced coat 
he v, ore, and flung it on to the si 
" Massiuk took it up smiling, stepped to 
the wing, threw off his own, and returned 
upon the stage in the gentleman s fine coat, 
which produced the greatest applause and 
pleasure among the audience." 

To euit the dress demands the actor s art, 
Yet there are those who over-dress the part. 
To some prescriptive right gives settled things 
wigs to murderer io kings. 

But Michael Cassio might be drunk enough, 

i^ li nil hia features were not grimed with snnff. 
Why should Poll 1 eachum shine in s;itin clothoa ? 
Why every dotil dance in scarlet hose ? 

Thus, in regard to the conventionalism 

of stage costumes, wrote Churchill s friend, 

Robert Lloyd, in his poem of The Actor, 

-. And something he might have 

ed touching 1 -mrd old fashion 

of robing the queens of tragedy invariably 

in black, for it seemed agreed generally 

the sceptred pall of gorgeous tra- 

y" should be taken very literally, and 

should "sweep by" in the funereal fashion 

of sable velvet. " Empresses and qi 

writes Mrs. Bellamy, the actress, in 1785, 

d in black velvet, with, 

upon extraordinary occasions, the addi- 

tinery of an embroidered or tissue 

the younger actresses in cast 

. ns of persons of quality or altered 

er soiled; whilst the male por- 

i of the dramatis personce strutted in 

laced coats and v its. full 

torn or ti and black v 



stockhi ly once ventured 

as Lady h in a drees 

of white satii i took place at Kdin- 

bur 1 the startling innovation 

only to be accounted for by the fact that 

of the uid of the 

ipany she Irid joined had I eident- 

ally consumed by fire. Some portion of the 

itre had been also destroyed, but boards 
were hastily nailed down and covered with 
form a temporary stage 
until the damage could be repaired. 
Meantime apj. -i made to the la&gt; 

of Edinburgh to lend clothes to the 
" burnfe out " actress, who estimated the 
loss of her theatrical finery at nine hun 
dred pounds, there being among the ashes 
of her property "a complete set of gar 
nets and pearls, from cap to stomacher." 
Dresses of various kinds poured in, how 
ever. " Before six o clock I found myself 
in possession of above forty, and some of 
these almost new, as well as very rich. 
Nor did the ladies confine themselves to 
outward garments only. I received pre 
sents of all kinds and from every part of 
the adjacent country." But inasmuch as 
" no black vestment of any kind had been 
sent among the numerous ones of different 
colours which had been showered upon 
me by the ladies," the necessity arose for 
dressing Lady Macbeth for the very first 
time in white satin. 

Mrs. Bellamy, according to her own 
account, had been wont to take great 
pains and to exercise much good taste in 
regard to the costume she assumed upon 
the stage. She claimed to have discarded 
hooped skirts, while those unwieldy dra 
peries were still greatly favoured by other 
actresses, and to have adopted a style of 
dress remarkable for an elegant simplicity 
then very new to the stage. Still the lady 
has freely admitted that she could be very 
gorgeous upon occasions ; and concerning 
one of two grand tragedy dresses she had 
obtained from Paris, she has something of 
a history to narrate. The play was to be 
the Alexander of Nat Lee; the rival ac 
tresses were to appear Mrs. Bellamy as 
Statira, and the famous Mrs. NVniling- 
ton as Koxana. The ladies did not 
love each other rival actresses oft 
times do not love each other and 
each, possessed a temper. Moreover, caeh 
;ty : Mrs. \Volli nirt on, a grand 
brunette, dark browed, with tlashii: 
and Mrs. Bellamy, n blonde, 

blue-eyed and accom- 

plisl ress, if an affected one. Now 
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Mrs. Bellamy s grand dress of deep yellow 
satin, with a robe of ricli purple velvet, 
was found to have a most injurious effect 
upon the delicate straw-coloured skirts of 
Mrs. Woffington ; they seemed to be re 
duced to a dirty white hue. The ladies 
fairly quarrelled over their dresses. At 
length, if we may adopt Mrs. Bellamy s 
account of the proceeding, Mrs. Woffing- 
ton s rage was so kindled "that it nearly 
bordered on madness. When, oh ! dire 
to tell ! she drove me off the carpet and 
gave me the coup de grace almost behind 
the scenes. The audience, who, I believe, 
preferred hearing my last dying speech to 
seeing her beauty and fine attitude, could 
not avoid perceiving her violence, and 
testified their displeasure at it." Possibly 
the scene excited mirth in an equal degree. 
Foote forthwith prepared a burlesque, The 
Green-room Squabble ; or, A Battle Royal 
between the Queen of Babylon and the 
Daughter of Darius. The same tragedy, 
it may be noted, had at an earlier date 
been productive of discord in the theatre. 
Mrs. Barry, as Roxana, had indeed stabbed 
her Statira, Mrs. Boutell, with such vio 
lence that the dagger, although the point 
was blunted, "made its way through Mrs. 
Boutell s stays and entered about a quarter 
of an inch into the flesh." It is not clear, 
however, that this contest, like the other, 
is to be attributed to antagonism in the 
matter of dress. 

The characteristics of the " tiring-room" 
have always presented themselves in a 
ludicrous light to the ordinary observer. 
There is always a jumble of incongruous 
articles, and a striking contrast between 
the ambitious pretensions of things and 
their real meanness, between the facts and 
fictions of theatrical life. Mr. Collier quotes 
from Brome s comedy, The Antipodes, 1640, 
a curious account of the contents of the 
" tiring-house " of that time. Byeplay, an 
actor, one of the characters, is speaking of 
the hero Peregrine, who is in some sort a 
reflection of Don Quixote : 

He lias got into our tiring-house amongst us, 
And ta en a strict survey of all our properties. 
****** 

Whether he thought twas some enchanted castle, 

Or temple hung and piled with monuments 

Of uncouth and of various aspects 

I dive not to his thoughts. . . . 

But on a sudden, with thrice knightly force, 

And thrice thrice puissant arm, he snatcheth down 

The sword and shield that I played Bevis with ; 

Rusheth among the foresaid properties, 

Kills monster after monster, takes the puppets 

Prisoners, knocks down the Cyclops, tumbles all 

Our jigambobs and trinkets to the wall. 

Spying at last the crown and royal robes 



I the upper wardrobe, next to which, by chance, 
The devils vizors hung and their flame-painted 
Skin-coats, these he removed with greater fury, 
And (having cut the infernal ugly faces 
All into mammocks), with a reverend hand 
He takes the imperial diadem, and crowns 
Himself King of the Antipodes, and believes 
He has justly gained the kingdom by his conquest. 

A later dealing with the same subject 
may be quoted from Dr. Reynardson s 
poem of The Stage, dedicated to Addison, 
and first published in 1713 : 

High o er the stage there lies a rambling frame, 
Which men a garret vile, but players the tire-room 

name : 

Here all their stores (a merry medley) sleep 
Without distinction, huddled in a heap. 

Hung on the self-same peg, in union rest 
Young Tarquin s trousers and Lucretia s vest, 
Whilst, without pulling coifs, Roxaua lays, 
Close by Statira s petticoat, her stays. 
Near these sets up a dragon-drawn calash ; 
There a ghost s doublet, delicately slashed, 
Bleeds from the mangled breast and gapes a frightful 

gash . . . 

Here Iris bends her various painted arch, 
There artificial clouds in sullen order march ; 
Here stands a crown upon a rack, and there 
A witch s broomstick by great Hector s spear : 
Here stands a throne, and there the cynic s tub, 
Here Bullock s cudgel, there Alcides club. 
Beards, plumes, and spangles in confusion rise, 
Whilst rocks of Cornish diamonds reach the skies ; 
Crests, corslets, all the pomp of battle join 
In one effulgence, one promiscuous shine. 
Hence all the drama s decorations rise, 
Hence gods descend majestic from the skies, 
Hence playhouse chiefs, to grace some antique tale, 
Buckle their coward limbs in warlike mail, &c. &c. 

Of the theatrical wardrobe department 
of to-day it is unnecessary to say much. 
Something of the bewildering incongruity 
of the old " tiring-room " distinguishes it 
yet with a difference. The system of 
the modern theatre has undergone changes. 
Wardrobes are now often hired complete 
from the costume and masquerade shops. 
The theatrical costumier has become an 
independent functionary, boasting an es 
tablishment of his own, detached from the 
theatre. Costume plays are not much in 
vogue now, and in dramas dealing with life 
and society at the present date, the actors 
are understood to provide their own attire. 
Moreover, there is now little varying of 
the programme, and, in consequence, little 
demand upon the stock wardrobe of the 
playhouse. Still, when in theatres of any 
pretension entertainments in the nature 
of spectacles or pantomimes are in course 
of preparation, there is much stir in the 
wardrobe department. There are bales of 
cloth to be converted into apparel for the 
supernumeraries ; yards and yards of gauze 
and muslin for the ballet ; spangles, and 
beads, and copper lace in great profusion ; 
with high piles of white satin shoes. 
Numerous stitchers of both sexes are at 
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work early ami late, while from time to 

;&lt;i an artist SUJHT-, i-,t-s their labours. 

Jli-, aid has 1- i^hl in the designing 

that they may be of 
.1 and no\cl device in fanciful 
utric plays, or duly correct when an 
;litiou, depending at all upon tho 
history of the past, is about to be pre- 
by the inan;iL r cr. 



i -A:. 

WJIAT blossom h brought to-day, 

Beside my pillow, dear, 

Come, Jet me sec my prize. 
A velvet pan- and fair, 

With petaU yellow Bl yniir hair, 

And jiu yea. 

I tliink I know the very spot, 
Where, bordered \\ith forget-me-not, 

lovely blossom grew ; 
Wo knew ti . of old, 

A sweet, swift story there was told, 
Between blaek eyes and blue. 

It seeras but ; y we stood, 

Each unto eaeli (Jod s greatest good, 

Ueiieath the morning sky! 
We stood as lovers stand, to part, 
(But hand from hand, not heart from heart), 

With lingering good-bye. 

Upon your snow-white dress you wore 
One blossom, plucked an hour before, 

While still the dew was wet: 
A ]mr]. nig, 

1 took it, with your lirst shy kiss ; 

1 have that blossom yet. 

We thought our fate was hard that day, 
But, darliug, we have learned to say, 

" \Vhatever K is I 
That tar-off parting which is o er, 
l oret"Id one longer, on before, 

Awaiting which 

:-i(.-ud-&lt; and lovers do, 

li reading true heart through and through, 
( ntil that parting come. 

:ail not hear, 

I shall not feel \our presence near, 
Nor answer. Death is dumb. 

You may bring pansies, too, that day, 
To spread above the senseless clay, 

But none so sweet as this : 
And never one like, that dear flower, 
You gave me in love s dawning hour, 

With your shy clinging kiss. 

I may not give yo&gt; e strong, 

And help an : &gt;&lt;-&gt;ng, 

As once 1 hoped to do. 
But, love, I.). faithful, bravo; 

The ,11 my quiet grave 

May bring heart s-eaae for you. 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 

t AS ANO VA 
IN I HAITER III. OUT IX THK 

won 

the newcomer, imposed as a 

comrade u i -anova by the relentless 

_, r niory, is a paltry scoundrel, much de- 

Miinent personage, whose 

own villaii of the heroic type, and 

who looks disdainfully on tho wretch who 



asks if he is sure to be allowed ten sous a 
day for his niainte;; &gt;rnfully he 

ie shabby rascal to eat, drink, and 
l)e as mer his inferior nature will 

admit of. Meanwhile tho sordid cr&gt; 
lifo han^s upon a thread. All is ready 
and ripe for flight, and this worm alone 
is in tho way. ( : -;mova reflects. There 
is the ".short way certainly, but the 
Siirnor ( asanova no bad hand at the 
rapirr has no stomach for deliberate 
murder. One must draw a line some- 
wh Tc. Faro, cabala, and other trifles he 
is ever ready to indulge in ; but at murder 
he stops short. Ho tests Soradaci, to find 
if he can trust him, and is betrayed in a 
small matter ; but this reveals tho pitiful 
subject of the experiment as an abject 
coward and superstitious slave. Astute 
Casanova nearly frightens him to death, 
and, confiding in his terror, sets his ac 
complices to work, predicting their ap 
pearance in his cell as a vision. Soradaci, 
submitted to frightful oaths and vows, 
sinks to the ground in a paroxysm of fear, 
dreading instant death. On the 31st of 
October the gaoler Lawrence comes to 
the cell and carries back a book to Balbi 
with a concealed message, telling him to 
crash through the ceiling at about mid 
day. At the appointed hour a few strokes 
demolish the slight impediment remain 
ing, and Father Balbi sees his colleague 
for the first time. Soradaci, who is, 
among other things, a barber, is com 
pelled to shave the accomplices, and 
Casanova, mounting through the aperture 
made with so much trouble, finds the fat 
count, and despairs of getting him over 
the leads and out of trouble. The author 
of the scheme now inspects the roof, and, 
thinking himself sure to force his way 
through, cuts the bedclothes into strips 
and makes a rope a hundred feet long, 
taking immense care to secure every knot. 
By nightfall tho hole in the roof ia made. 
The wood work has been split and splintered 
away, but tho lifting of the riveted sheet 
of lead is a serious a Hair. Balbi and Casa 
nova combining their strength, succeed in 
pushing the spontoon between the gutter 
and the sheet above it, and putting their 
shoulders to it, double up tho sheet lead 
to make a sufficient opening, but find the 
light of the crescent moon a terrible im 
pediment. On a night like this everybody 
will be abroad on the square of St. Mark, 
and the shadows of escaping prisoners will 
hardly fail to be seen, and remarked. 
There is nothing for it but to wait till the 
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moon is down. The fat count, meanwhile, 
preaches ineffectually, and endeavours to 
dissuade his friends from their rash adven 
ture. He points out the angle of the roof, 
the risk of the descent, the chances of 
being shot by the sentinels, and the agree 
able prospect of being dashed to pieces. 
Inwardly cursing his cowardly companions, 
Casanova yet conceals his fury and per 
suades the fat count to part with his last 
gold pieces the whole capital of the en 
terprise. This achieved, he waits patiently 
till the moon is down, and then quickly 
passes out on to the roof, followed by the 
monk the count being given up as a bad 
job. The leaden sheets which cover the 
roof are slippery with dew, and afford not 
the slightest foothold on the terrible slope. 
Casanova, feeling that the slightest mis 
hap will precipitate him into the canal, 
which he knows to be too shallow to 
save him from being dashed to pieces, 
is yet undaunted, and leads the way in 
the painful and dangerous ascent. With 
their packs on their backs, Casanova 
and Balbi attain the summit of the ducal 
palace and sit astride upon it. The out 
look is bad. There seems to be nothing 
for it but to drop into the canal, till quick- 
eyed Casanova espies a skylight. Like a 
ready tactician, he instantly grasps the 
situation. The skylight probably opens 
into some garret of the ducal palace, 
whence a descent into the deserted official 
chambers of the Republican government 
would be easy. If the ascent of the slip 
pery roof were gruesome work in the dark 
ness, the descent is ten times more awful. 
If the Signor Casanova miss his mark and 
fail to " bring up " against the skylight, 
he may commend himself to Paralis, his 
familiar demon ; for the force of gravity, 
unless interfered with, will take him to 
the bottom of the shallow canal already 
spoken of. A moment s hesitation, and his 
mind is made up. It is now or never ; do 
or die. Slipping down the dangerous 
leads, he finds himself in a space of time 
short enough, but which feels like an age 
astride upon the skylight. The window 
and its bars are soon forced, and after 
having lowered his companion, Casanova 
finds nothing to which to fasten the rope 
to enable him to follow. Casting about, 
he finds a small cupola under repair, and 
near it a ladder, to which he attaches his 
rope and prepares to descend ; but, in 
mortal terror that the ladder, when re 
leased, will fall into the canal and make 
a splash, he climbs down to the gutter, 



and, at imminent risk of his life, forces 
up one end of the ladder under the 
skylight till it sticks fast for a moment 
and ultimately descends into the garret, 
where its end is received by Balbi. Casa 
nova now descends and finds himself, 
with his companion, in a loft some thirty 
paces long by twenty broad. Feeling the 
effect of his tremendous exertions, he falls 
flat on the ground, and actually sleeps 
soundly for three hours and a half, until 
the monk Balbi shakes him again into life. 
It is now late about five o clock in the 
morning. A glance around shows that 
this loft forms no part of the prison. There 
must be a way out. The lock is forced and 
entry made into a chamber where a key is 
on the table. Next, through the gallery of 
the archives, down a little stone staircase, 
and the whilome prisoners are in the ducal 
chancery. There is an open window by 
which descent were easy into the labyrinth 
of little courts which surrounds the church 
of St. Mark, but no such madness is to be 
thought of. On the bureau is an iron 
instrument for punching holes in parch 
ment to attach the seals. Casanova thinks 
a little incidental burglary may not beamiss, 
and "prises" open a desk or two, in the 
hope of finding sequins. In vain. There 
is no* money in the desk, and the chancery 
after the manner of chanceries is diffi 
cult to get out of. The lock will not yield, 
so a panel of the door must be broken 
away. This occupies half an hour, and 
Casanova, after pushing his friend through, 
is dragged through by him, the ragged 
wood scarifying him not a little. With 
clothes torn to rags, the confederates slip 
down two pairs of stairs, and find them 
selves stopped by a massive door, im 
pregnable except by artillery. There is 
nothing to do now but to sit down and wait 
till the porter or the sweepers come to 
open the door. Meanwhile there is no 
lack of occupation. Balbi has preserved 
a whole skin, but energetic Casanova is 
cruelly mangled. Blood streams from the 
terrible cuts inflicted by the leads of the 
gutter, and the lesser wounds incurred in 
being dragged through the hole in the 
door. With some difficulty the blood is 
staunched, and the greater wounds bound 
up, and the hero of the adventure, who no 
longer doubts its perfect success, dons 
once more the famous taffety coat with 
silver lace, adjusts his hose over his 
bandaged limbs, puts on three shirts, 
gorgeously trimmed with point lace, and 
then laughs heartily at the figure he cuts in 
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a K i) ill drees on the morning of the 

of N&lt;&gt; P. The io of 

;lt-de-soie he throws over l!u!l&gt;i, telling 

iiiiu that ho looks as if ho had stolen it. 

^ on the gold-laced hut with the 
wh nova then looks out of the 

window, an imprudence which might have 
spoiled all, hut really helped him onwards. 
Some early idlers o ; the apparition 

of the gold-laced hat, and fetch the 
under the impression that some 
body hud been locked in the ducal palace 
by mistake over night. Casanova h&gt; 
the rattle of keys, and looking through a 
crack in the door espies a man, alone, 
mounting the staircase, with a huge bunch 
of keys in his hand. Weapon in hand, 
he awaits the guardian ; but there is no 

n for violence. The door opens 

ely, the sleepy t elloW Opens his CyCS 

and mouth in astonishment little wotting 
what a narrow escape he has had for his 
life as the companions, not appearing in 
a hurry, bnt moving quickly 
.n the (Hunt s Staircase, pass through 
the grand entrance of the palace, cross the 
little square, and step into a gondola. " I 
it to go to Fucino ; call another gon 
dolier," cri. s Casanova. Away they L r , the 
torn-house is soon left behind, and the 
gondoliers arc clearing with vigorous 
stio c s the canal of the Gindecca. Half 
way along this canal, Casanova asks inno 
cently : 

" Shall we be soon at Mestri ? " 
"Hut, signer, you told me to go to 
Fucino." 

" You are mad. I told you Mestri." 
The second barcarol backs up his "mate," 
and, to the rage of Casanova, stupid Balbi 
-vith the men. Casanova, feeling 
as if he would like to massacre his com 
panion, then bursts into a fit of hilarity, 
and says perhaps he did say Fucino, but 
must go to Mestri all the same. The 
&lt;&gt;fier to row him to England 
it. Enjoying the morning 
with a zest he ha r hitherto 

exp :ova speeds on to Mestri. 

uiekly. eutelies u vctturino, and g 

\viihout mishap. Here com 
mence the difficulties of passing the 
r, and escaping from the dominion 
the most Serene of all Republics. 
:ess In is out of 

-tly, it would bo dangers 
i* no money left except a few 
. The shortest way is by Basano, 
- the 1. .by 

-.ifer line to the territory 



of i hop of Trent. Along unfre- 

i puths, and across fields, I 
associates make straight towards the 
frontier, and soon put four and twenty 
mil them and Treviso. They 

now part company, agreeing to meet at 

^ugano, t!. first town o 
the horsier. I. -living the monk to cr 

g the valleys, Casanova pushes over 
the hills, and after extracting six sequins 
from an unwilling acquaintance, not with 
out threatening his life, buys a riding-coat 
and boots, and mounted on a hired aas, 
arrives at La Scala, passes the guard, and 
drives behind a pair of horses into Val- 
sugano, free again at last. 

AtBot/.en, Casanova receives funds from 
his old patron, Hragadino, and passing 
through Munich and Strasbourg, fetches 
up in Palis on the Mrd of January, 17 
He is well received by his old friend Baletti, 
and is on his way to Versailles in quest of 
the Abbe de Bernis, Minister of Fore 
Affairs, when he finds the whole town 
upset by the attempt of Damien to assassi 
nate the king. Casanova becomes the 
fashion after a fashion. De Bernis intro 
duces him to the Duke de Choiseul, who, 
inclined enough to listen to him, is crushed 
by the Italian s would-be verbosity. Like 
ybody else, the Duke de Choiseul is 
anxious to hear the story of the flight from 
the Piombi. Injudicious Casanova says 
that the narrative will occupy two hours. 

" Give me an abridgment," saith the 
duke. 

" Brief as I may be, I shall want two 
hours." Pitiless raconteur! 

" Reserve the details for another day." 

" In this story there is nothing of 
interest but the details." 

" So, so, but you can cut them down," a 
remark which gives a high idea of the 
duke s editorial power. 

"Very well," sa -anova, and gives 
the duke a dry story in a few words, 
wearies him, and is &lt;; -d with a few 

kindly words, the duke rejoicing in his 
departa 

This interview with the Prime Mil &gt; 
of France is hardly so disastrous as it de 
serves to Ic unova is sent to Dunkirk 
on a mission which looks very much like 
" secret service," and by the help of 
Bernis. - the acquaintance of the 

financiers I y, and 

: of the Count de Boulo: The 

Duvernays want to raise twenty millions 
of fi military school; 

and M. de Bcr .mruing to bring 
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the French navy into such perfect con 
dition, as to make a descent upon Eng 
land. De Bernis, wishing to serve his 
scampish but interesting friend, has in 
troduced him to these people as a finan 
cier of rare ability. Casanova knows no 
more of finance to-day than he did of 
cabala a few years ago, when old Braga- 
dino insisted on believing him a conjuror ; 
but he is equal to the occasion, saying 
to himself, " They think I am a financier, 
therefore I have the reputation of one; 
therefore I am one." The gambler s brain 
soon produces a dainty dish to set before 
a king. The nature of the dish may easily 
be guessed a voluntary contribution of 
the nation towards the royal exchequer, 
costing but little to collect. Casanova 
states this without mentioning what his 
plan really is, when Duvernay cuts him 
short by handing him a portfolio, with 
the words : 

"Monsieur Casanova, here is your 
project." 

Alas ! he is forestalled : his projected 
plan for a royal lottery has already 
been proposed by one Calsabigi, a famous 
manager of lotteries. The bold Casa 
nova is not dashed at this, " not a jot," 
but throws in his lot with his rival, 
backing up the scheme very cleverly and 
boldly. The timid financiers object that 
" there is no capital." 

" A mere matter of detail. Royal trea 
sury decree of council and the thing s 
done. All that is required is that the 
nation shall suppose the king in a condition 
to pay a hundred millions." 

" But how pay this sum if lost ? " 

" By the time it is lost there will be a 
hundred and fifty millions to pay it with." 

" But yet the king may lose an exor 
bitant sum at the first drawing." 

"All the better for the popularity of 
the lottery. The king has for himself 
one chance out of five, and must infallibly 
make his twenty millions." 

The Brothers Calsabigi have been at 
work for two long years, have every detail 
of their lottery scheme cut and dried, but 
have not made as much way in all that 
time, as Casanova has in a few minutes by 
his happy audacity, and blissful ignorance 
of the difficulties of the enterprise. An 
alliance is soon made, and the young 
partner elected spokesman. The decree 
is issued, and Casanova gets a pension of 
four thousand francs and the control of six 
bureaux, the Calsabigi still retaining the 
direction of the affair. Casanova now 



sells five of his allotted bureaux for ten 
thousand francs, and puts his servant in 
the sixth, situated in the Rue St. Denis. 
His next plan is to draw custom to his 
own bureau, and to do this he announces 
that every winning ticket signed by him 
will be paid at the said bureau twenty-four 
hours, instead of a week, after the drawing. 
This skilful move draws the great crowd 
of gamesters to the Rue St. Denis, to the 
great profit of the Venetian, who gets six 
per cent, on the receipts. All the other 
holders of bureaux are furious and raise a 
terrible howl, but the only answer they get 
is a recommendation to follow the lead of 
Casanova, if they have the money to do it 
with. The late prisoner " under the leads " 
is now making money quickly. The lot 
tery is a complete success, and, as he pre 
dicted, the great financiers are the first to 
complain that the profit to the exchequer 
of six hundred thousand francs on the 
first drawing, on a receipt of two millions, 
is "too great" to inspire hope in the 
people; but, luckily, Paris wins heavily, and 
the success.of the capital is sufficient to 
insure the success of the scheme. By the 
simple " gift of the gab " Casanova has 
secured an income of a hundred thousand 
francs a year a considerable revenue in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It 
becomes the fashion to play at the lottery. 
Our adventurer rolls in his carriage, over 
dresses himself after the manner of his 
kind, and has his pockets stuffed with lot 
tery tickets, which he sells everywhere 
and at all times, in season and out of 
season; persons of quality surround him 
at the opera and at the theatres, investing 
heavily, and the fortunate youth returns 
home nightly with pockets laden with gold. 
Behold Casanova then a man of fashion 
in his own opinion at least. The pre 
sent historian indeed has grave doubts 
whether the wonderful Venetian adven 
turer ever really advanced much beyond 
the Bohemian fringe of good society. It is 
not difficult to picture in the mind s eye 
the ineffable sneer with which the Rohans 
and Richelieua welcome the ill-mannered 
foreigner who dresses like a mountebank, 
talks loudly and tediously, plays heavily, 
and sells lottery tickets between the acts 
of the opera. He himself, lucky fellow, is 
snugly encased in the triple armour of 
vanity. He is not, physically speaking, a 
bad specimen of a man, but his peculiar 
monomania is Admirable Crichtonism. He 
is an elegant poet, a profound scholar, an 
excellent wit, an accomplished swords- 
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man, a superb dancer, makes the best bow 
in Europe, deals at faro with elegance and 
good fortune, is a perfect ladies man, wears 
the biggest diamonds, the finest watches, 
snuffboxes, and clothes in Paris. It never 
occurs to the self-satisfied creature that 
the narrative taking two hours to get 
through of his escape from the Piombi 
tries the patience of his hearers, and that 
his excessively dignified airs are heartily 
enjoyed and laughed at by his Parisian 
friends. Nevertheless, it must be candidly 
admitted that Casanova possesses one 
great element of success he never shirks 
a quarrel. The slightest hint as to his style 
of dealing at faro, the faintest disinclination 
to believe his often astounding narratives, 
and he is ready, sword in hand. He be 
lieves firmly in a certain " botte secrete " 
a cunning thrust which never fails him. 
Moreover, he wears a sword of the utmost 
length permitted in polite society, and 
when he has "cleaned out" his pigeon, 
is ready to truss him. On a memorable 
occasion he has the honour of fighting 
a member of the house of La Tour d Au- 
vergne, whom he wounds slightly, and then 
attends upon as doctor and hospital nurse. 
This memorable encounter procures him 
the friendship of his late adversary, a 
gallant unsuspecting gentleman, who in 
troduces him to his aunt, the Marchioness 
d Urfe, a lady of illustrious lineage, but 
mad as a March hare, with brain be- 
muddled with Rosicrucian dreams, a firm 
believer in cabala and spells the ready 
prey of a charlatan. This old lady has 
heard of Casanova and of his reputa 
tion as a magician, and is delighted to 
know him. His knowledge of the re 
condite mysteries of Paracelsus is very 
" general," but, by listening adroitly, he 
soon finds out what he is supposed to 
know. Concealing his astonishment, he 
hears the great lady discourse learnedly on 
the philosopher s stone, and is admitted to 
her library, which had once belonged to the 
great d Urfe and Renee de Savoie his wife. 
She possesses a commentary of Raymond 
Lully explaining the mysteries of Roger 
Bacon and Heber, and the Tree of Diana 
const meted by the famous Taliamed (De 
Mail let), whom she believes to be still 
living, and from whom she receives 
imaginary letters. From this wonderful 
library they pass into a not less marvel 
lous laboratory rather alchemical than 
chemical and finally sit down cozily 
th&gt;r to construct the pentacle of 
1 olyphilus. Casanova s early reading in 



conjuring and his wonderful memory 
him in good stead. He 



now 



boldly compares notes, and comes out of 
the trial gloriously; and really knowing 
something of astronomy as well as of 
astrology, mixes up the planets so skil 
fully with the pentacle of Solomon, that 
the old lady is fairly bewitched by her 
new friend. They discourse concerning 
their familiar spirits. Casanova " rings 
in " his old friend Paralis, and pretends to 
h his patroness how to make the magic 
pile, and get cabalistically at the Unknown. 
Lest all this should seem pure romance, 
let us recollect that at this moment Saint- 
Germain is in Paris, and enjoys the repu 
tation of being at least three hundred years 
old. Credulity reigns in every salon, and 
Casanova reigns in that of the Marchioness 
d Urfe. It is difficult to say what influ 
ence his fine dark eyes may have produced 
on the possibly still impressionable mar 
chioness ; but her intense devotion to the 
abstract sciences favours the conclusion 
that in Casanova she only sees the "adept" 
the deft wielder of cabala, the depositary 
of the Rosicrucian secrets of spiritual and 
physical regeneration, the mortal reci 
pient of the wisdom of Paralis and other 
familiar spirits. Casanova himself is at 
times overpowered by her redundant faith. 
She believes him to be possessed of the 
philosopher s stone, and to be in familiar 
converse with the elementary spirits. 

Astute Giacomo dines daily with the 
great lady, and is much exercise din his mind 
how best to disabuse her, if at all, and con 
cludes that the best thing he can do is to 
let things alone. His occasional colloquies 
with the very tough and well-seasoned 
organ which, in his case, supplies the 
place of a conscience, are amusing enough, 
and it is curious to see how his scruples 
yield before a superb rent-roll. The great 
dame herself is a singular creature. Her 
Rosicrucian and alchemic mania apart, 
she is stingy enough and shrewd withal, 
speculating freely with her immense re 
venues and making great profits. So 
they go on dining together and spending 
long, and, to Casanova, inexpressibly dull 
evenings over abracadabra and other 
magical mysteries. 

During this specially successful period 
of his career the Venetian establishes 
a slight foothold in really good society 
thanks to Madame d Urfe and De 
Bernis. Royal " France " Louis the Well- 
beloved is poorer than ever, and certain 
Dutch merchants hint to the successful 
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adventurer that a loan might be made 
on a portion of the crown jewels. Lucky 
in some negotiations for Madame d Urfe, 
who presents him with a handsome 
" brokerage," Casanova is hardly so fortu 
nate at first in the affair of the great loan, 
which falls through for a while. Pending 
these weighty affairs, he works his caba 
listic pyramid for the benefit of his host, a 
Dutch banker, and by extraordinarily lucky 
blunders wins him a fortune. By sheer 
good fortune he makes three hundred 
thousand florins for himself, and has an 
offer of the hand of a banker s daughter 
and a partnership in the firm. As if good 
luck were completely on his side, he also, 
at last, completes the arrangement for the 
Erenchloan, and is triumphant " all round." 

Were our adventurer a reasonable being, 
his story should finish here ; but an ex 
istence in Holland wife, money, and 
iceboats into the bargain does not 
commend itself to the genius of Casa 
nova. He burns to revisit Paris and cut 
a dash there, the vulgar love of show and 
expense triumphing over every other con 
sideration. Like many more of his kind, 
he " leaves his luck " in Holland, and, 
moreover, runs up a score of forty thou 
sand florins for diamonds. 

Returned to Paris, he sets up a magni 
ficent establishment in the Rue Montor- 
gneil, launches a couple of carriages, a mag 
nificent coachman, five horses, grooms, and 
lackeys ; invites Madame d Urfe and other 
members of the fashionable world to dinner, 
and secures the friendship of another great 
lady, Madame de Rumain. The contact of 
all this good society and the possession of 
capital inspire him with the wish to make 
a fortune honestly, and he becomes a manu 
facturer, thereby getting completely out of 
his depth. His speculation is to produce 
upon silk, by printing, similar effects to 
those produced at Lyons by weaving. He 
secures an expert to do the work and court 
patronage to help him on, engages immense 
works, buys hundreds of pieces of costly 
goods, hires a crowd of workpeople, and 
puts three hundred thousand francs into 
the speculation at once, risking besides his 
entire fortune. Paralis, or some other pro 
tecting genius of Casanova, is apparently 
displeased at this performance, for trouble 
arises immediately. His intrigues involve 
him in a criminal prosecution. Getting 
out of this difficulty, he stumbles on 
another, for the war reducing business 
to a low ebb, he finds himself under the 
necessity of taking a partner, who puts 



fifty thousand francs into the concern. 
Three days after payment his treasurer 
" bolts " with the money, and the new 
partner insists on restitution. Casanova 
is arrested, but is released by Madame 
d Urfe. Ill-treated and cheated out of 
his "dues" on the first government loan, 
he is yet courageous enough to undertake 
the negotiation of a second, and settling 
his affairs in Paris, departs once more 
for Holland, furnished with a hundred 
thousand francs in money and an equiva 
lent capital in jewels. 



THE GUNS OF BURRISAUL. 

STRANGE noises have always played 
their part in the mysteries which sur 
round us. Visitants from the unseen 
world are not more distinguished by their 
almost universal fancy for white clothing, 
than by a habit of indulging in, or causing, 
sounds which have, apparently, no pur 
pose ; or, at any rate, lead to no obviously 
useful end. Objections to sleeping in the 
wainscoted chambers of old manor-houses, 
or of lonely moated granges, are generally 
based on the impossibility of repose, where 
such odd noises are heard at unearthly 
hours. The ghost that so long troubled 
the "Wesley family was never, we believe, 
seen, but confined its demonstrations to 
interrupting family prayers, knocking 
against the wall, and so on. In later days, 
the spirits that have come to us from, the 
world beyond the grave, via the United 
States, have adopted rapping as their 
especial form of conversation. There have 
been other more august mysteries of sound 
too ; some, perhaps, entirely suggested by 
the imagination or the associations of a 
locality ; others, not authenticated, but 
referrible probably to some physical cause 
not clearly ascertained. Among the first 
may be classed the strange noises as of 
conflict clashing of shields, snorting of 
horses, and the like heard by unwilling 
listeners near the plains of Marathon, 
a legend effectively introduced by Ugo 
Foscolo in his poem of I Sepulcri ; among 
the latter, the sudden strains, as of an 
unearthly music, which have swept over 
ships as they entered, unwittingly, the 
fated circle of a Mozambique cyclone. 
The phenomenon of which we propose to 
give a very brief notice certainly claims 
to rank in the first class of mysterious 
noises, for due as it undoubtedly is to 
natural causes, those causes have never 
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.plained with anythii 
, satisfactory result. 
The Delta of tin- within the 

where the influence of the tidi 
felt, is covered with ;i dense jungle of snch 

;s as are peculiar to .-a It marshes, and 

Sundertrands, which name ia 

a corruption o&gt; ir words, meai 

the Beautiful Forest. Ueaulii ul, indeed, it 

ly be called in virtue of the luxuri- 

o of the vegetation, for tin are 

stunted and comparatively insignificant, 
consisting of such growths as the man- 
standing, as it were, on stilts in the 
mud; the sonneratin, akin to the purple 
loosestrife of our ditches, too big, how- 

r, to be called even a shrub; the 

cera, heritiera, iVr. But the swamp 
rtile in giant grasses and reed-ma 
and the water-courses are fringed with 
the curious screw-pine, Nipa fruticans ; 
whilst large traets are covered with the 
marsh phoonix, an elegant dwarf palm, 
some six or eight feet high. Such regions, 
it may be supposed, are not healthy, but 
the vegetation in a large measure depends 
on the character of the tides, and therefore 
it is in the western parts of the Delta, 
where the rise and fall are not great, and 
the influx of fresh water inconsiderable, 
that the jungle is thickest. It decreases to 
the eastward, and near the mouth of the 
Megna, where the bay is nearly fresh, the 
muddy shores are, for the most part, 
devoid of vegetation. One of the stations 
in the Sunderbunds is called Burrisaul, 
and this place has given its name to certain 
singular sounds which are heard in that 
region in the rainy season, and are called 
the "Guns of Burrisaul." There is no 

ecial propriety in the phenomenon 
being connected with Bnrrisaul, for the 
noise is heard at Backergunj and sur 
rounding places, and even at Dacca. It is 
described as being like "the loud, sudden 
boom of a heavy gun." The discharges 
vary in frequency and are heard generally 
at night, or, it may be, are more noticed 
at night, and there are the following 
peculiarities about them : 

1. They are only heard in the rainy 
season. 

2. They proceed from the south, and 
are heard one hundred miles inland. 

. They seem to come still from the 
south, even on the sea-coast, and are not 
materially louder there than at Dacea. 

It may l&gt;e supposed that, by imaginative 
Eastern races, these strange sounds are 
associated with their superstitions, and in- 



&gt;&lt;y such an hypothesis as their 
difl erent faiths would be likely to suggest. 
Now it Ls well known that, with Mohant- 

: ins, the second coming of the lii: 
Mehdee, who mysteriously d red in 

third century of the Hegira, is looked 
upon in the same light in \v -me 

amongst us regard the so-called Mil! nn: 
there is to be a personal reign of 
Imam, and the saints are to triumph * 
all intitl -o in the mysterious night- 

guns, the rudo Mussulman of the Snnder- 
bnnds hears the last great battle already 
in, and imagines that the Imam is in 
full conflict with his enemies. But the 
discharges have continued from generation 
to generation, and all things continue as 
at the ! d still the Coming lingers ! 

The Hindoo, on the other hand, who 
ansociates the idea of the south with the 
exploits of the hero Ram, conceives the 
sound to proceed from the island of 
Lunka or Ceylon, and to be caused by the 
grat ing hinges of the palace-gate of llavun. 

The Mugs, a quiet race living along 
the coast, are disposed to believe that 
there is a large rocky island in the Bay 
of Bengal, hollowed out with caves and 
caverns, into which the waves of the 
sea are constantly tumbling. But this 
conjecture, like some other scientific con 
jectures of the day, postulates that which 
stands most in need of proof the existence 
of the island. It is rather singular that, 
with a government which has never shown 
itself indifferent to cognate inquiries, this 
curious phenomenon has not as yet re 
ceived adequate attention. The theories 
which have been broached on the subject 
by Europeans are scarcely more tenable 
than the explanations offered by native 
credulity. One idea is that the sound is 
caused by the falling of river-banks under 
the constant wash of water. This can 
only have been suggested by the fact that 
the slipping of banks does make a noise 
like the boom of a gun ; such explosions 
may often bo heard in the neighbourhood 
of the Ganges or Jumna up country, 
during the rains. 

But the simple circumstance that no 
such breaking up of banks occurs in the 
Sunderbnnds, and that, if it did, the noise 
caused by it could not always proceed 
from one direction, and be heard at such 
a distance, disposes of that hypothesis. 
Nor is the explanation more happy that 
refers the sound to the breaking of waves 
on the coast ; first, because the sound is 
not that of waves ; next, because on the 
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coast the sound still proceeds from the 
south ; lastly, because no waves could be 
Heard at a distance of a hundred miles. 

The facts of the case seem to point to 
an atmospheric origin of the phenome 
non, and that is about as far, in the 
present knowledge of details, as theory 
can go. Those who have heard it say the 
noise would certainly be put down as 
thunder, if the boom were not so sharply 
and definitely given, and if the absence 
of a subsequent roll were not so marked. 
And even on this point an acute ear has 
its own account to give ; for the Commis 
sioner of Dacca, writing only last year, 
says : " It happened to me to be awake 
the greater part of a night lately, when 
the reports were unusually frequent, and 
after very attentive listening for a long 
time, I could sometimes catch the faintest 
sound of a rumble succeeding the shot, 
which induced me to conclude that the 
reports are caused by the meeting of 
thunder-clouds at a high elevation from 
the earth s surface." 

We have made use of a report by Mr. 
Knox Wigat, which, if a little wild when 
regarded from a scientific point of view, 
is still able and interesting. This gentle 
man was commissioned to examine sea- 
coast localities, with the object of selecting 
a site for a marine sanitarium in connection 
with Burrisaul, and in his report he has 
given many particulars of the local phe 
nomenon. Perhaps, if he were associated 
with a person of scientific training, be 
tween them they might arrive at a satis 
factory solution of the mystery. 

But, explained or unexplained, so surely 
as July comes round, far out in the tropic 
Sunderbunds, through the long darkness, 
in hushes of the plashing rain, and amidst 
the hum of myriads of insects, to wakeful 
and feverish ears throb the strange dis 
charges of this mysterious artillery ; or 
startled sleepers sink back relieved, ex 
claiming, " Tis but the guns of Burri 
saul ! " 

A CHARMING FELLOW. 

BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

AUTHOR OF " AUNT MARGARET S TROUBLE," " MABEL S 
PROGRESS," &0. &C. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TIME passed, or seemed to pass, with 
unsual gentleness over Whitford. If some 
of our acquaintances there had suddenly 
been called upon to mention the changes 
that had taken place within two years, 
they would perhaps have said at first that 



there had been none. But changes there 
had been, nevertheless ; and by a few 
dwellers in the little town they had been 
keenly felt. 

The second summer vacation after that 
happy holiday time which Rhoda had 
passed with the Erringtons at Llanryddan 
arrived. A hot July, winged with thunder 
clouds, brooded over the meadows by 
the Whit. The shadow of Pudcombe 
Woods was pleasant in the sultry after 
noons, and the cattle stood for hours 
knee-deep in dark pools, overhung by 
drooping boughs. The great school-room 
at the Grammar School resounded no more 
with the tread of young feet, or the mur 
mur of young voices. It was empty, and 
silent, and dusty; and an overgrown 
spider had thrown his grey tapestry right 
across the oriel window, so that it was 
painted, warp and woof, with brave purple 
and ruby blazonries from the old stained 
glass. 

Doctor Bodkin and his family were 
away at a seaside place in the South of 
England. Mr. Diamond had gone on a 
solitary excursion afoot. Even Pudcombe 
Hall was deserted ; although young Paw- 
kins was expected to return thither, later 
in the season, for the shooting. Rhoda 
Maxfield had been sent to her half-brother 
Seth, at Duckwell Farm, to get strong 
and sunburned ; and as she was allowed 
to be by herself almost as much as she 
wished Mrs. Seth Maxfield being a 
bustling, active woman, who would not 
have thought of suspending or modifying 
her daily avocations for the sake of enter 
taining any visitor whatever Rhoda spent 
her time, not unhappily, in a sort of con 
tinuous day-dream, sitting with a book 
of poetry under a hedge in the hayfield, or 
wandering with her little nephew, Seth 
Maxfield the younger, in Pudcombe Woods, 
which were near her brother s farm. She 
liked looking back better than looking 
forward, perhaps; and enacted in her ima 
gination many a scene that had occurred 
at dear Llanryddan over and over again. 
But still there were many times when she 
indulged in hopeful anticipations as to 
Algy s return. He had come back to 
London after his foreign travel, and had 
spent another brilliant season under the 
patronage of his great relations. And 
then a rumour had reached Whitford that 
Lord Seely had at length obtained the 
promise of a good post for him, and that 
he might be expected to revisit Whitford 
in the autumn at latest. Mrs. Errington 
had been invited to a country house of 
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(.ord Seely s, in Westmoreland, to meet 
her won, :md lind set out on her visit in 
high spirits. Khoda was thus cut off from 

ring frequently of Algernon, thro 
his mother, but she looked forward to 
them together in September. Rlioda 
misst d her friend and patroness; but she 
missed her less at Duekwell than she 
WMiild have done in the dull house in the 
1 ligh-stre 

On the whole, she was not unhappy 
during those snltry summer weeks. Modest 
and humble-minded as she was, she had 
con md that she was con 

sidered pretty aud pleasing by the ladies 
ami gentlemen whose acquaintance she 
had made. No caressing words, no flat 
tering epithets, no pet names, had been 
bestowed upon her by her father s old 
friends and companions. She was just 
simply Rhoda Maxfield to them; never 
" Primrose," or "Pretty one," or "Rhoda 
dear; " and the Methodists, however blind 
to her attractive qualities, had displayed 
considerable vigilance in pointing out her 

csliding, and exhorting her to make 

v i-lTurt to become convinced of sin. 
i tainly the society of ladies and gentle 
men was infinitely more agreeable. 

Then, too, there had dawned on her 
some idea that Mr. Diamond felt a warm 
admiration for her perhaps something 

ii warmer than admiration. Miss 
Chubb (who delighted to foster any ama 
tory sentiments which she might observe 
in the young persons around her, and 
was fond of saying, with a languishing 
droop of her plump, rubicund, good- 
humoured countenance, that she would 
not for the world see other young hearts 
blighted by early disappointment, as hers 
had been) had dropped several hints to 
that effect sufficiently broad to be under 
stood even by the bashful Rhoda. And, 
a little to her own surprise, Rhoda had 
felt something like gratification, in con 
sequence ; Mr. Diamond was such a very 

&gt;r gentleman. Although ho wn 
rich, yet everybody thought a great deal 
of him. Even Dr. Bodkin (decidedly the 

u \vful embodiment of authority whom 
Rhoda had ever yet known) treated Mr. 

uiond with consideration. And Miss 

,nie was his intimate friend. Rhoda 

not the least idea of ever reciprocating 

Mr. Diamond s sentiments. But she could 

not help feeling that the existence of those 

-ed her own importance 

in the w&lt;rld. And she had a lurking idea 

it might, if known to Algy, increase 

importance in his eyes also. 



As to Mr. Diamond s part in the matter, 
Rhoda, to say truth, concerned herself 
very little with th Partly from a 

humble estimate of herself, and partly 
from that maiden incapacity for con 
ceiving the fire and force of a masculine 
passion, which often makes girls pass for 
cruel who are only childish, she never 
had thought of Mr. Diamond as seriously 
suffering for her sake. But yet sho was 
less cold and repellent to him than she 
had once been. It is difficult not to thaw 
somewhat in the presence of one whose 
words and looks make a genial atmos 
phere for that sensitive plant youthful 
vanity. 

Rhoda s wardrobe, which by this time 
had become considerable in quantity and 
tasteful in quality, was a great source of 
amusement to her. She delighted to 
trim, and stitch, and alter, and busy her 
fingers with the manufacture of bright- 
coloured bows of ribbon and dainty 
muslin frills. Mrs. Seth looked con 
temptuous at what she called " Rhoda s 
finery," and told her she would never do 
for a farmer s wife if she spent so much 
time over a parcel of frippery. Seth Max- 
field shook his head gravely, and hoped 
that Rhoda was not given up utterly to 
worldliness and vanity ; but feared that 
sho had learned no good at St. Chad s 
church, but had greatly backslided since 
the days of her attendance at chapel. 

For the Seth Maxfields still belonged to 
the Wesleyan connexion, and disapproved 
of the change that had taken place among 
the family at Whitford. Not that Seth 
was a deeply religious man. But his 
father s desertion of the Wesleyans ap 
peared to him in the light of a party de 
fection. It was " ratting;" and ratting, as 
Seth thought, without the excuse of a bribe. 

" Look how well father has prospered ! " 
he would say to his wife. " He s as warm 
a man, is father, as ere a one in Whitford. 
And the Church folks bought their tea and 
sugar of him all the same when he belonged 
to the Society. But I don t believe the 
Society will spend their money with him 
now as they did. So that s so much clean 
lost. I m not so strict as some, myself; 
nor I don t see the use of it. But I do 
think a man ought to stick to what he s 
been brought up to. Specially when its 
had the manif&gt; - ing of Providence ! 

If the Lord was so well 1 with 

father s being a Wesleyan, I think father 
might ha been satisfied too." 

ill there had been no quarrel between 
the Whitford Maxlields and tho&gt;r of Duck- 
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well. They came together so seldom, that 
opportunities for quarrelling were rare. 
And Seth had too great a respect for such 
manifestations of Providential approbation 
as had been vouchsafed to his father, to 
be willing to break entirely with the old 
man. So, when old Max proposed to send 
Rhoda to the farm for a few weeks, he 
paying a weekly stipend for her board, his 
son and his son s wife had at once agreed 
to the proposition. And as they were not 
persons who brought their religious theories 
into the practical service of daily life, 
Rhoda s conscience was not disturbed by 
having a high and stern standard of duty 
held up for her attainment at every moment. 

The Wesleyan preacher at that time in 
the district was a frequent guest at Duck- 
well Farm. And in the long summer even 
ings one or two neighbours would occa 
sionally drop in to the cool stone-flagged 
parlour, where brother Jackson would read 
a chapter and offer up a prayer. Aud 
afterwards there would be smoking of 
pipes and drinking of home-brewed by 
the men ; while Mrs. Seth and Rhoda 
would sit on a bench in the apple-orchard, 
near to the open window of the parlour, 
and sew, and talk, or listen to the conver 
sation from within, as they pleased. 

Rhoda perceived quickly enough that 
-the Duckwell Farm species of Method 
ism was very different from the Me 
thodism of David Powell. Mr. Jackson 
never said anything to frighten her. He 
talked, indeed, of sin, and of the dangers 
that beset sinners ; but he never spoke as 
if they were real to him as if he heard 
and saw all the terrible things he dis 
coursed of so glibly. Then Mr. Jackson 
was, Rhoda thought, a somewhat greedy 
eater. He did not smoke, it was true ; 
but he took a good share of Seth s strong 
ale, and was not above indulging in gossip 
perhaps to please himself, perhaps to 
please Mrs. Seth Maxfield. 

Rhoda drew a comparison in her own 
mind between brother Jackson and the 
stately rector of St. Chad s, and felt much 
satisfaction at the contrast between them. 
How much nicer it was to be a member 
of a Church of England congregation ; 
where one heard Dr. Bodkin or Mr. 
Warlock speak a not too long discourse in 
correct English, and with that refined 
accent which Rhoda s ear had learned to 
prize, and where the mellow old organ 
made a quivering atmosphere of music that 
seemed to mingle with the light from the 
painted windows; than to sit on a deal 
bench in a white-washed chapel, and 



painfully keep oneself broad awake whilst 
brother Jackson or brother Hinks bawled 
out a series of disjointed sentences, begin 
ning with " Oh ! " and displaying a plen 
tiful lack of aspirates ! 

On the whole, perhaps, her stay at Duck- 
well Farm was a potent agent in confirm 
ing Rhoda in orthodox views of religion. 

Generally, as she sat beside Mrs. Seth 
in the parlour, or on the bench outside 
the window, Rhoda withdrew her attention 
from the talk of brother Jackson and the 
others. She could think her own thoughts, 
and dream her own dreams, whilst she 
was knitting a stocking or hemming a 
pinafore for little Seth. But sometimes a 
name was mentioned at these meetings 
that she could not hear with indifference. 
It was the name of David Powell. 

The tone in which he was spoken of 
now was very opposite to the chorus 
of praise, which had accompanied every 
mention of him among the Whitford 
Methodists, two years ago. There were 
rumours that he had defied the authority 
of Conference, and intended to secede from 
the Society. He was said to have been 
preaching strange doctrine in the remote 
parts of Wales, and to have caused and 
encouraged extravagant manifestations, 
such as were known to have prevailed at 
the preachings of Berridge and Hickes, 
seventy or eighty years ago ; and earlier 
still, at the first open-air sermons of John 
Wesley himself, at Bristol. Brother 
Jackson shook his head, and pursed up 
his lips at the rumours. He had never 
much approved of Powell; and Seth 
Maxfield had distinctly disapproved of 
him. Seth had been brought up in the 
old sleepy days, when members of the 
Society in Whitford were comfortably un 
disturbed by the voice of an "awakening" 
preacher. He had resented the fuss that 
had been made about David Powell. He 
had been still more annoyed by his father s 
secession, which he attributed to Powell s 
over zeal and presumption. And he, by his 
own example, encouraged a hostile and 
critical tone in speaking of the preacher. 

There was, indeed, but one voice raised 
in his defence in the parlour at Duck well 
Farm. This was the voice of Richard 
Gibbs, the head-groom at Pudcombe Hall, 
who sometimes came over to Duckwell to 
join in the prayer-meetings there. Al 
though Richard Gibbs was but a servant, 
he was a trusted and valued one ; and he 
was received by the farmer and his wife 
with considerable civility. Richard "knew 
his place," as Mrs. Seth said, and was not 
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"one of them as if you in an inch 

they ll take an ell." And then he had a 
&gt;le knowledge vy, and 

had n lore thaa once given good u 
Fanner Maxfield respecting- the treatment 
of .sick horses and cattle. Scth was i 
of repeat ing tlmt he himself waH " not so 
strict as some," finding, indeed, that a re 
putation for strictness, in :i iftothodiftiaft] 
put him at a disadvantage with 
his fellow farmers on marl s. But 

wh Uiehard Gibbs VTOH .spoken of, 

lie would add to this general disclaimer 
of peculiar piety on his vm part, " Xot, 
mind you, but what there s some as con- 
veraion does a wonderful deal for, to tins 
day, thanks In- ! Why, there s Dicky 
bs, head-groom at Pudconibe Hall. 
.&lt;. of blasphemers well Dicky was a 
blasphemer ! And now his lips are as 
pure from evil speaking as my little 
maid s there. And he s the only man I 
ever knew as had to do with horses that 
wouldn t tell you a lie. At first, I believe 
there was some at the Hall I name no 
names didn t like Dicky s plain truths. 
There was a carriage horse to be sold, and 
Dicky spoke oub and told this and that, 
and young master couldn t get his price. 
But in the long run it answers. Oh ! I m 
not against a fervent conversion, nor yet 
against conviction of sin for some." 

So Itichard Gibbs sat many a summer 
ling in the flagged parlour at Duck- 
well Farm, and his melancholy, clean 
shaven, lantern-jawed face was a familiar 
spectacle at prayer-meetings there. 

" I have been much grieved and exer 
cised in spirit on behalf of brother 
Powell, " said Mr. Jackson, in his thick voice. 

The expounding and the prayers were 

!i had lighted his pipe; so had 

^er Heath, the baker, from Pudcombe 

village. A great cool jug of ale stood on 

table, and the setting sun sent his 

rays into the room, tempered by a screen 

of jessamine and vine leaves that hung 

down outside the window. 

" Ah ! And reason too ! " said Seth gruflly. 
" He s been getting further and further out 
of the right furrow this many a day." 

" They do say," observed sour-faced 

Roger Heath, " that there s dreadful 

with them poor Welsh at his field- 

-lungs. Men and women stricken 

down like bullocks, and screechings and 

convulsions, like as if they was all pos- 

d with the devil." 

Link!" cried Mr th eagerly. 

"Why, how is that, then? 

Ilhoda, listening outside, behind the 



screen of vine leaves at the open window, 
:&lt;1 not repress a shudder at the thought 
tlmt, had David Powell shown this new 
power of his a yi-ar or two ago, she her 
might have been among the convulsed who 
bore testimony to his terrible influence. 

How is that, M rs. Maxlie.Id ? " returned 
Richard Gibbs. " Why, how can it be 
pt by abounding gru&lt; 
N ay, Mr. Gibbs, but how dreadful it 
seems, don t it ? Just think of falling 
down in a fit in the open field ! " 

"Just think of living and dying nn- 
awakened to sin ! Is not that a hundred 
thousand times more dreadful ? " 

" I hope it don t need to roll about like 
Bedlamites to be awakened to a sense of 
sin, Mr. Gibbs ! " cried Seth Maxfield. 

" The Lord forbid ! " ejaculated brother 
Jackson. 

" A likely tale ! " added Mrs. Seth, cheer 
fully. 

" I m against all such doings," said 
Roger Heath, shaking his head. 

" But, if it be the Lord s doing, sir ? " 
remonstrated Richard Gibba, speaking 
slowly and with an anxious lack-lustre 
gaze at the white- washed ceiling, as though 
counsel might be read there. " And I ve 
heard tell, that John Wesley did the same 
at hi.s field-preachings." 

Brother Jackson hastily wiped his 
mouth, after a deep draught of ale, 
before replying, " That was in the begin 
ning, when such things may have been 
needful. But now, I fear they only bring 
scandal upon us, and strengthen scoffers." 

" I tell you what it is," said Seth, taking 
the pipe from his mouth, and waving it 
up and down to emphasise his words, " it s 
my opinion as David Powell s not quite 
not quite right in his head." 

" Taint the first time that thought has 
my mind," said the baker, who had 
once upon a time been uneasy under the 
yoke of Powell s stern views as to weig 
and measures. 

" Of course," pursued Seth, argumea- 
tatively, " we ve got to draw a line. 
Religion is one thing, and 
another. From the first, when Powell 
began rampaging, I mistrusted what it 
would come to." 

"The human brain is a very delicate :: 
mysterious organ," said brother Jackson. 

"Ah ! " ejaculated Heath, with an air of 
profundity, as of one the extent of whose 
acquaintance with the human brain was 
not easily to be set forth in words, " you 
may well say so, sir. There you re right, 
indeed, brother Ja 
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" Why, there it is ! " cried Seth. " And 
Powell, he overtaxed the human brain. 
It s like flying in the face of Providence 
almost, to want to go so much beyond your 
neighbours. Why, he d fast till he well- 
nigh starved himself." 

"But he gave all he spared from his 
own stomach to the poor," put in Gibbs, 
looking sad and perplexed. 

"I call all that rampaging," returned 
Seth, with a touch of his father s obstinacy. 

" Dr. Evans read out an account of 
these doings in Wales from a newspaper 
in Mr. Barker the chemist s shop in Whit- 
ford last Saturday," said Heath. " I heard 
it. And Dr. Evans said it was catching, 
and that such like excitement was dan 
gerous, for you never knew where it might 
end. And Dr. Evans is of a Welsh family 
himself," he added, bringing out this clause, 
as though it strikingly illustrated or eluci 
dated the topic under discussion. 

Mrs. Seth drew her little boy close to 
her, and covered his curly poll with her 
large maternal hand, as though to protect 
the little " human brain " within from all 
danger. " Mercy me ! " she said, " I hope 
Powell won t come into these parts any 
more ! I should be frightened to go to 
chapel, or to let the children go either." 

" Oh, you need not be alarmed, Mrs. 
Maxfield," said brother Jackson, with a 
superior smile. 

" Nay, but if it is catching, Mr. Jack 
son ! " persisted the anxious mother. 

" Tut, lass ! It isn t like measles ! 
said her husband. 

The ale being by this time exhausted 
and the pipes smoked out, brother Jackson 
rose to depart, and the baker went away 
with him. Seth Maxfield detained Gibbs 
for a few minutes to ask his advice about 
a favourite cart-horse. 

" Well, Mr. Gibbs," said the housewife, 
when, the conference being over, he bade 
her good evening, " and when are your 
folks coming back to the Hall ? " 

"Not just yet, ma am. Young master is 
gone to Westmoreland, I hear, to a wed 
ding at some nobleman s house there. He ll 
be back at Pudcombe for the shooting." 

"A wedding, eh ? " said Mrs. Seth, with 
eager feminine interest in the topic. " Not 
his own wedding, I suppose ? " 

"Oh no, ma am. Tis some friend of 
his, I believe, that he knew at Whitford ; 
Erringham, I think the name is a young 



gentleman that s going to marry the noble 
man s niece. The housekeeper at the Hall 
was telling some of my fellow- servants 
about it the other day. Bat I m ill at 
remembering the chat I hear. And tis 
unprofitable work too. Good evening, 
ma am. Farewell, Seth," stooping down 
to pat the little one s curly head. " May 
the Lord bless and keep you I " 

Mrs. Seth stood out in the apple- 
orchard, with two of her children clinging 
to her skirts, and held up her hand to 
shade her eyes as she watched the depart 
ing figure of Richard Gibbs moving across 
the meadow, in the rosy evening light. 
Then she turned to the wooden bench 
where Rhoda was sitting, huddled together, 
with her work lying in her lap. "You 
didn t come in to prayers, Rhoda," said 
her sister-in-law. " But, however, you can 
hear it all just as well outside, as in. If 
it wasn t for civility to Mr. Jackson, I d 
liefer stay out here these fine summer 
evenings, myself. And I was thinking 
why, child, what a white face you ve got ! 
Like a sheet of white paper, for all the 
world ! And your hands are quite cold, 
though it s been downright sultry ! Mercy 
me, don t go and get sick on our hands, 
Rhoda! What will your father say? 
Come, you d best get to bed, and I ll make 
you a hot posset myself." 

Rhoda passively followed her sister-in- 
law to the fresh lavender-scented chamber 
which she occupied ; and she consented to 
go to bed at once. Her head ached, she 
said, but she declined the hot posset, and 
only asked to be left quiet. 

" There s always some bother with girls 
of that delicate sort," said Mrs. Seth to 
her husband, when she went downstairs 
again. " Rhoda s mother was just such 
another ; looked as if you might blow her 
away. I can t think whatever made your 
father marry her ! Not but Rhoda s a nice- 
tempered girl enough, and very patient 
with the children. But, do yon know, Seth, 
I m afraid she s got a chill or something, 
sitting out in the orchard so late." 

" What makes you think so ? " 

" Well, she had a queer, scared kind of 
look on her face." 

" Nonsense ! Catching cold don t make 
people look scared." 

" Something makes her look scared, I 
tell you. It s either she s sickening for 
some fever, or else she s seen a ghost ! &gt;: 
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CHAPTER Til. A NIGHT At.AKM. 

Til 1:1,1: was nothing at this time of my 
life, save, now and then, some blissful 
castle-building in relation to Gertrude, 
which ever robbed me of my sleep, and 
yet, on the night which followed "Brother 
Alec s " arrival at the Priory, I scarcely 
closed my eyes. That far-travelled man, 
with his strange equipment and weird be 
longings, interested me beyond measure ; 
and I found myself endeavouring to pic 
ture him when he was a lad of my own 
age sanguine and impulsive and then 
to follow him through the various phases 
of his character, as experience evolved or 
moulded them, until I arrived at what he 
had eventually become. In this last at 
tempt, however, I felt myself baffled. That 
] he was as simple and sensitive as a child, 
I was clear enough ; but I was not so sure 
! that his wild career had not left its mark 
H upon his character. Patient and concilia- 
I tory as he had shown himself to Mrs. 
[ Kaeburn, it had seemed to me, who had 
R watched him narrowly, tha 1 ; his forbear- 
[t auce had cost him a severe effort. He 
I! appeared to me to have comprehended the 
[[ whole situation, so far as his sister-in-law 
| was concerned ; how that she was the 
u ruling power in the house, and the one to 
i whom he must look for aid if aid he 
1 needed since his brother, with all the 
dwill in the world to help him, could 
I cnly do so by her permission ; and know- 
4 ing this, I fancied he resented it. If poor, 

ment of him, though inte: 
I to be prudently polite, must have been 
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sufficiently galling ; if rich, he probably 
regarded her except upon his brother s 
account, to whom it was certain he was 
tenderly attached at present, however 
future experience might dispel his illu 
sions with contemptuous indifference. I 
would have given much to know in which 
of these two characters Alec Baeburn had 
returned to his native land; whether as an 
expectant sharer of his brother s bounty, 
or as the intending donor of half a splendid 
fortune. 

It never crossed my mind that he had for 
gotten the agreement of thirty years ago, or 
would ignore it, or would look upon it as 
having anything less than the full force of 
law ; and this certainty I gathered, not 
alone from his own tone and manner 
which, though he had made not the fan; 
allusion to such an arrangement, scorned 
to me to take it for granted but from 
the behaviour of the attorney himself. In 
Mark Raeburn all the tender feeling which 
years and the practice of his profession had 
left in him, had been stirred, it wa&gt; &lt; a-y to 
see, to the very depths by the arrival of his 
once-beloved brother; aud yet it was 
evident that it had overwhelmed him 
with apprehension and dismay. I could 
not help calling to mind the state of 
things mirrored by the poet : 

Thut could the dead, whose dying 

Were closed with wail, resume their life, 
They would but find in child and wife 

An iron welcome when they rise. 

For was not this man risen, as it wore, 
from the dead from a grave of tli 
years and vainly looking for the a 

oh hud btvn lavished on him at 
moment of his departure ? To expect 
chain of Love to hold when so many 1; 
ng was to be over sangur 
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to look for it to run on as before, with 
out even showing where the break had 
been, was to cast anchor in the sand. A 
few days, or weeks at farthest, must needs 
show the futility of such a hope, unless, 
indeed, Interest should step in and forge 
such links as might be mistaken by a fond 
and willing mind for the true metal. Per 
chance it would do so ; perhaps in one of 
those uncouth portmanteaus might be scrip 
and share enough or even bullion ; for 
here was just the man to carry wealth 
about with him in the most tangible form 
to make brother Alec welcome to lire 
on at the Priory ; and, still more, to die 
there, leaving his wealth behind him. 

Here, picturing bars of gold and rouleaux 
of dollars, I dozed off, to be awakened by 
a series of such hideous screams as had 
never before saluted my ear. They were in 
articulate, yet seemed to appeal to Heaven 
and earth against murder " most foul and 
most unnatural." They came from the 
" spare room " next to mine, and in which 
"Brother Alec" had been put. "Was it 
possible," thought I, still half asleep, "that 
on the very first night beneath his kins 
man s roof this trustful guest should have 
his throat cut for his gold? " Leaping from 
my bed, I rushed into the passage only to 
rush back again for my dressing-gown, for 
around my neighbour s door there was 
already a little crowd collected, including 
Mrp. Raeburn herself. I remember well, 
in that moment of horror, that it was quite 
a comfort to me to reflect that she, at all 
events, could not have committed the crime 
which seemed even now in course of accom 
plishment. 

" What is the matter ? " cried the at 
torney, beating frantically at his brother s 
door, which defied his attempts to open it, 
while the screams shrilled through our 
ears with the force and vehemence of a 
railway whistle. 

" Eh, eh, hullo ! " returned a voice, much 
dulled with slumber. There was a yawn, 
and a stumble on the floor, and then the 
door was opened, revealing the figure of 
our visitor in a sort of West Indian cos 
tume, in which it appeared he slept, and 
vigorously rubbing his eyes. "What is it, 
Mark ? " 

" My dear Alec, that is what we ask of 
you ? Are you ill ? Are you mad ? What 
nightmare can have made you yell like 
that ? " 

" I had no nightmare ; I never opened 
my mouth, that I am aware of." 

" Time to get up ! time to get up ! time 



to get up ! " ejaculated a discordant voice 
behind him ; and on the mantelpiece, 
perched on the clock, which pointed to a 
little past three o clock, stood the scarlet 
parrot. 

" Oh, it s only Chico ! " observed brother 
Alec, mildly. " He never disturbs me ; but 
when the clock strikes during the small 
hours, he often indulges himself in a View- 
halloo. That is why he is called the Night 
Talker. They didn t like it on board the 
ship at first, but they soon got used to it." 

" Used to it ! " exclaimed Mrs. Raeburn, 
indignantly. "Why, who could get used 
to it? It is lucky we don t live in the 
town, or that bird would have called the 
police." 

"He does that sometimes, madam," an 
swered our imperturbable visitor. "Call 
the police, Chico." 

" Po leese ! po leese ! po leese ! 
cried the parrot, thus invited, and shriek 
ing at the full pitch of his voice. Then, 
very rapidly, " P leese ! p leese ! p leese ! 
p leese ! p leese ! " with which, as though to 
signify that the performance was quite con 
cluded, he fluttered down upon the hearth 
rug and placed his head underneath his 



wing. 



Now he will be quiet for the rest of 
the night," observed his master, confi 
dently, " unless," added he, " by any acci 
dent, one of the snakes should crawl over 
him. The naughty bird shall apologise in 
the morning for having disturbed you all." 

"One moment!" exclaimed Mrs. Rae- 
burn, with lifted finger tall and gaunt, 
and wrapped up in her chintz dressing- 
gown, she might easily have been taken 
for a Wizard, though certainly not for an 
Enchantress "this untimely disturbance 
may, after all, have been sent for our good, 
Mark. I smell fire ! " 

The attorney sniffed, as in duty bound. 

" My dear," said he, "I only smell 
smoke." 

" Smoke and fire are much the same 
things, I believe," replied she sternly. " If 
this sort of thing is to be permitted, we 
shall all be burned in our beds." 

" Is it possible you allude to my tobacco, 
dear madam ? " inquired brother Alec, 
innocently .. "It is true that, for many 
years, it has been my custom to smoke in 
bed ; but, if you are nervous about the 
consequences, I promise you it shall not 
occur again. I will in future always take 
my pipe by the fireplace. I shall get 
used to all your English ways in time, no 
doubt, and become perfectly civilised." 
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) lie nodded pleasantly to us, and 

i of 

junl incredulity \vh;V &lt; .Mrs. Ilae- 
burn s count ycd was, un- 

:p&lt;&gt;n him. 


know thnt ! 1 continue to 

smoke in bis i " 

11 ! I usli, lin-h ! " said the attorney, softly; 
allow for f 

urn s countenance was by 

no means expressive of charity either to 

;ves or for a ; but, ii 1-33, 

she suffered herself (o 1 c led back to her 

room. 

No sooner had she disappeared than her 

! son, who, in nn airy costum 
own door, had been manifesting, by 
pantomimic action, his extreme t at 

the whole proceed in d a noise 

less harlequinade which landed him in my 

nt. 

" Did you ever see such a jolly go ? " 
cried ho, in a hushed rapture. "Did you 

hear such a love of a bird ? 
" I must say," assented I, " that the 
whole affair is exceedingly com:- 

" Comical ! my dear fellow. If you only 
w what I know, yon would say it was 
excruciatingly funny. I have had to stuff 
my handkerchief in my mouth for the last 
two hours, even before that bird, began, 
lest I should explode with laughter. It 
would be very wrong to talk of F 
matters, if my father had not himself let 
out the secret over your uncle s port wine 
the other night ; but as it is, there can be 
no great harm in telling you how my esti- 
ile parents are nonplussed by the new 
arrival. I can t keep it to myself," he 
jd, apologetically; "I can t, indeed. Is 
I nclo Alec a Croesus, or is he a Lazarus, is 
the question upon which a family conclave 
has been sitting for half the night. 

If I:- H not rich, Mark (and here 

Mr. John HiK .burn imitated the air and 

&gt; of his maternal parent to the life), 

it is not p-^sible that ho would have 

ed to come hero uninvited, with dogs, 

That would be 

&lt;md the- utmost btretch of human im- 
pui 1 

" Pirn my father" (t quite 

unnecessary for the i ,;c John to say 

that) : " Well, I m ran L d.m t know, my 

lee was always a very 

cool hand very. 

"oi, M &lt; f that man is poor, he 

ought to be hur _r. 1!. rf.&gt;t&gt;--aks for his bull- 

:, oranges for his parrot, brcad-and-milk 



for 1 : in, no ; he must be very, 

in. 
us hope so, my dear. 

" And ] ark, that he 

? a great interest in the family -. 

" John to hieh 

except for that ridiculous beard, w! 
m:ik&gt; &lt; him look like a savage is most 
remarkable, and cannot but be very gr 

&gt; him. Yes; ho must di 
menagerie, and dress and shave him 
like a Christian. It H your duty, as 
brother, to tell him that ; and then I am 
sure I shall grudge no pains nor trouble 
to make him comfortable. His id- 
indeed, are shocking, and subversive of 
all authority; but he has hitherto been 
exposed to no religious influences ; as how 
should he be, living in such uncivilised 
:.s? But we must not forget that he is 
your own flesh and blood. I think you. 
were quite right not to ask him point- 
blank v- ho had made hi.s fortune. 
He will, doubtless, himself, acquaint us 
with that fact, and then it will be time 
enough to recall to his mind the little 
ement which you made with him at 
parting. When a man comes from Pern, 
ho is not likely to have merely secured a 
competence. We must give a dinner-party 
or two, to introduce him to our neigh 
bours, and it will be quite as well to let 
them know what a millionaire he is. 

" When we know it ourselves, my d&lt; 
by all means : but I don t think we should 
bo too precipitate. Alec always held that 
there could be no obligation on either side 
between him and me ; and it is just 
possible mind, I do not say it is so but 
it is just possible, that he may have come 
home here, without a penny in his poc". 
counting upon the hospitality which, were 
our cases reversed, he would certainly not 
refuse to me. 

"To see- my maternal parent s fa 
Shoddon, when my father delivered him 
self of tha .-ion, was many degrees 
better than a ]&gt; 

" Mark, says she, I sometimes think 

that it : ; &gt;le for a man to bo a very 

clover attorney, and yet to be a fool. 

But still it was plain that my mother 

could not he notion from her 

mind, that the governor might be right ; 

when that parrot broke out just now, 

I ncle Alec confessed to smoking in 

. the thought that he 

brought, I could see, matters to wi; 

that much " (! 1m portioned off the 

extreme tip of his finger-nail) "of a 
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Tremendous Explosion ; and to see poor 
Uncle Alec, so unconscious, and so polite, 
in hie Peruvian uniform, too, and -with, 
that awful dog blinking round the corner, 
and all at three o clock in the morning 
oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! " 

So hearty was my companion s burst of 
merriment, that I could not, for the life of 
me, help joining in it, though I felt how 
wrong it was in him to make a jest of the 
family anxieties, and especially of his 
mother. To remonstrate, however, with a 
born joker, such as John, and one, too, so 
absolutely devoid of delicacy of feeling, 
would have been mere waste of breath; 
moreover, I was young myself, and to a 
joke at Mrs. Raeburn s expense I could 
be hardly expected to refuse a welcome. 

At the same time (so convenient are the 
arguments of self-interest) I reflected that 
this was but another proof, if one were 
needed, of the vulgarity of John s cha 
racter, and of his total unfitness to aspire 
to the hand of Gertrude Floyd. 

CHAPTER VIII. IN THE GAKDEX. 

WHEN Uncle Alec came down to break 
fast next morning, in company with his 
dog, the storm had blown over from Mrs. 
Raeburn s brow, and she received him 
with urbanity. The table at the Priory 
was not well provided at any meal, and 
especially at the earliest one ; but what deli 
cacies there were some rashers of bacon, 
a cold cutlet, which advanced age had 
tinged with gray, and a magnificent pot 
of home-made marmalade were pressed 
upon him ; and he was even asked if he 
would like to have an egg. These proffers 
of hospitality he received so much as a 
matter of course, that a triumphant 
glance shot more than once from our 
hostess to her husband ; " it is impos 
sible (it seemed to say) that my conviction 
should not be correct ; this man has all the 
ease in accepting favours which belongs to 
one who has the power of returning them." 

When Mrs. Raeburn suggested that he 
might find the anacondas an incumbrance, 
and even suggested his offering them to 
the Zoological Society in London, he did 
not take the hint with precipitation. 

" Well, I ll think about that, my dear 
madam ; the pretty creatures and myself 
have a great attachment to one another, 
and we should be loath to part. If you 
had little children in the house, I am sure 
I should have their voices in favour of 
retaining them, for gentler playmates it is 
impossible to imagine. To see them swarm 



up the banisters of a staircase like the 
living tendrils of a vine is one of the 
prettiest sights in nature ; the elder one 
follows me like a dog." 

" Are you going to take him with you 
into Kirkdale this morning, Uncle Alec ? " 
inquired John, demurely. 

" No, my boy, no. The fact is, it would 
be a dangerous thing to do in England." 

"I should think it would," ejaculated 
Mrs. Raeburn. 

"Yes, madam, on account of the pigs," 
continued Uncle Alec, imperturbably. 
" Though men and boys would think twice 
before interfering with my spotted fa 
vourites, a pig would snap them up, and 
destroy them in an instant." 

"You don t say so," said Mrs. Raeburn, 
with an air of much relief. It was evi 
dent that the question as to whether it is 
better to grow one s own pork, or to buy it, 
was settled from that moment in her own 
mind. She had resolved to keep a pig. 

"After all," pursued brother Alec, 
" anacondas, though not indeed such 
docile specimens as I have above stairs, 
are common enough. The Zoological 
Society have plenty of them, and can 
easily procure them ; whereas for my 
sweet Chico they would give his weight 
in gold." 

" His weight in gold," reiterated Mrs. 
Raeburn, playing with her teaspoon ; 
" think of that, Mark!" 

" If that is the case, I should fatten him 
up well," observed the attorney, " and 
then sell him." 

" Nay, but you would not, Mark," an 
swered brother Alec, quickly. " If I know 
your nature, it is to prefer affection and 
old associations to all the gold in the 
world. That poor bird has been my com 
panion when I had no other, and has 
spoken my own tongue you may laugh, 
but even his queer way of speaking it was 
better than nothing when none could do 
the like within a thousand miles of me. 
There have been times when I have 
thought, When Chico dies, I shall lose 
my last friend. I would not part with 
him for a hundred pounds." 

" I wish you d take something more, 
Mr. Alexander ; you are eating nothing ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Raeburn, persuasively. 
" Do try that cutlet." 

" I have quite done, thank you, dear 
madam ; but, if nobody is really going to 
take it " 

" I am quite sure nobody is," answered 
the hostess. 
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i ;rked John, with con 

fidence ; " quite sure." 

\\ c!I, in tli : .; it to 

Fury 1 brothe 1 in 

an the (i 

from human ken. Tli 3 no 

of mastication nor of d. on ; 

nuous mouth opened and 
like tliul i)! 

same result would 
ho hud he 

- \Yell. I call that sinful," cjucu 

urn, to gi\ &gt;d to a 

. His way of taking it," added 
more graciou- y. "shows, I fear, 
dreadfully he has heen spoilt, and also 

,s it not? by what a wealthy ma 
be must have heen hmuLrht up." 

This was what in the law courts is 
called "a leading question," but, unfor 
tunately, it failed of its effect. 

Well, I don t kuow as to that, dear 
madam," was the quiet reply. " I only 
saw his muster for a few hours, and I 
never thought of asking him whether he 
had a balance at his bankers or not." 

Mrs. ilaeburn looked confused and dis 
appointed. Forgetting that her brother- 
in-law had only purchased the dog ; 
days ago, she had hazarded a vital question, 
which, while it might reveal her own curi 
osity, could not possibly elicit any satisfac 
tory reply. The tone, too, of " Mr. Alex 
ander," as she called him and against the 
formality of which address he made no 
protest, as he had done in Gertrude s case 
had been almost one of reproof. 

If it had been Mark Raeburn s intention, 
on having obtained me for his articled clerk, 
to get as much work out of me as possible, 
he certainly showed no haste in exacting 
my services. " You are free of the office, 
Sheddon, now, you know, and can take 
possession of your high stool whenever 
you like," was the not very pressing invi 
tation that he gave me, after breakfast, 
to commence my legal studies ; " or, 
perhaps, since it is a fine morninir." 
added he, "you would prefer a stroll in 
the garden." 

I thankt-d him, and chose the latter 
alternative; the more so, as I had from 
my bedroom window seen Miss Floyd 
watering the flowers, and noticed that the 
breakfast-hell had called her away from 
an unfinished task. I found her, as I had 
expected, still among the lingering autumn 
roses, with a bewitching little apron on to 
shield her gown, and a p lir of gardening 
gloves (probably Mr.-. Kaeourn s) much 



M for her fairy fingers, and wi. 
dropped from them, now and then, as 
faint with the ecstacy of ir; 

i . ben I ventun n a 

ipliment to this effect, how- 
yd only la 

and presently observed, when one of them 

till into th -pot, that, supposing my 

.. to bo a correct 01. must 1&lt; 

milted suicide. Though Gertrude had 

an app &gt;n of j very rare in 

!o folks, she had also a keen se 
of the ridiculous, which just then I felt 
inclined to resent; for as a chance cxpres- 
. a glance, a gesture even, will so 

u one however dear to us, remind 
us of another, with whom we are far from 

/-.-.ting seemed to me 

to reflect the very man of whom I felt 
most jealous namely, John Uaeburn ; 
and the idea at once si; : of 

:- mg there and then what the actual 
relations between her and her young 
cousin really were. The opportu: 
however, was not easily found ; or, 
perhaps, unwilling to exchange a state 
which, though of suspense, had still much 
eager hope in it, for one of blank disap 
pointment, I was slow to press the matter. 
At all events, the water-pot was filled and 
emptied many times before I ventured to 
approach the subject. It came at last 
out of our talk about the new arrival, 
" Brother Alec," whom Gertrude pro 
nounced to be a charming creature, simple 
and kind, and, for all his outlandish ways, 
a thorough gentleman. 

"I am sure," said I, "the admiration is 
:&gt;rocal ; that is not surprising, of course, 
Miss Floyd?" 

" Thank you, sir," interrupted she, with 
a delicious little courtesy. It was very 
provoking of her that she would not be 
serious. 

" I say," continued I, " it is enough to 
make anybody jealous that is, it would 
be so, if any one had a right to be jealous 
to see how affectionately the old gentle 
man regards you." 

" Unhappily I cannot attribute that to 
my own merits, Mr. Sheddon," answered 
she gravely. "It is the result of tender 
association. My mother, as I have heard, 
was at one time engaged to Mr. Alexander 
K ioburn." 

"Indeed," replied I; "then he must 
have been a very young lover, and your 
mother, I suppose, even younger." 

" That was so," answered Gertrude, 
pensively. 
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" The custom seems to be hereditary in 
your family, Miss Floyd." 

" What custom ?" 

The abruptness of the question startled 
me. I had flattered myself I had taken 
advantage of her confession to conduct 
my approaches very skilfully, and now it 
began to strike me that I had only been 
impertinent. However, it was too late to 
beat a retreat. 

" I referred to the custom of early en 
gagements." 

" Even now, Mr. Sheddon," answered 
she, with a slight blush on her cheek, and 
continuing to douche a flower that had 
had already much more than its share of 
water, "I am at a loss to understand your 
meaning." 

Her manifest embarrassment confirmed 
my suspicions, and gave me the courage of 
despair. 

" I have been given to understand, Miss 
Floyd, though only yesterday " (and I laid 
a pathetic stress upon those last two 
words), "that you are yourself engaged 
to be married." 

She put down the water-pot, and con 
fronted me with a steady look. 

" Who told you that, Mr. Sheddon ? " 

I hesitated, doubting whether the ques 
tion could have been justifiable which had 
evidently given so keen an annoyance. 

" I must insist upon a reply," continued 
she, " or, if I may not insist, I implore you, 
as a gentleman, to answer me. Remember, 
sir, it is an orphaned girl who is appealing 
to you." 

" Indeed, my dear Miss Floyd," pro 
tested I, " I had no idea of hurting your 
feelings. The information which gave 
me great surprise, I own came to me 
from a quarter that I could not doubt; 
your guardian, Mr. Mark Raeburri, told 
me so with his own lips." 

" Mark Raeburn told you that I was 
engaged to be married ! And pray, sir, to 
whom ? " 

"Well, unless I dreamt it, to his son 
John." 

" That was false ! " replied my com 
panion, blushing to her very forehead. 
" False, and cowardly, and cruel." 

She moved as though she would have 
returned within doors, and taxed at once 
the attorney with his baseness. 

" One moment," said I, " dear Miss 
Floyd" the thought that any such rash 
action might cause an immediate, and 
perhaps eternal, separation between us 
flashing upon me like the lightning that 



shows the darkness of the night " I may 
have been mistaken as to his positively 
stating the fact in question, though I have 
not a shadow of doubt that he purposely 
led me to conclude it. It was an infamous 
deception, and my own heart " (here I 
dropped my voice, so that she might 
easily pretend not to hear me, for it was 
far from my wish now to precipitate 
matters) "reveals the motive of it but too 
plainly. Still, it would only bring confu 
sion on my head to reproach him with it. 
He would certainly pretend that I must 
have misunderstood him ; while your own 
position in this house, after such an expla 
nation, would be rendered to the last de 
gree embarrassing." 

The tears of mortification stood in my 
fair companion s eyes, the blush of unde 
served shame dyed her modest cheeks ; it 
went to my heart to see her irresolution 
and distress ; and the emergency made me 
wise beyond my years. " You are mother 
less, dear Miss Floyd," continued I, reading 
her bitter thoughts, "and without a friend 
under this roof, of your own sex, to advise 
or comfort you; but my Aunt Hastings 
has a kindly heart, and would, I know, be 
a true friend to you if you would permit 
her. Should you be persecuted by the 
attentions of your cousin " 

" Forbear, sir, I entreat ! " exclaimed Miss 
Floyd, earnestly. " You mean me well, I 
have no doubt, Mr. Sheddon, but it is not 
for you to offer me counsel. I do not yet 
know how I shall act with respect to what 
you have told me ; but it is only fair to 
my cousin John to say, that neither directly 
nor indirectly has he lent himself, so far as 
I know, to the scheme whether it bf 
serious or pretended at which you hint. 1 

"Indeed," said I, with a sudden revulsiou 
of feeling in favour of the family joker 
"I can easily believe it: John would never 
play so impudent a part. The utter absence 
of any outward pretension on his part &lt;o 
be the object of your choice would ha"e 
made Mr. Raeburn s communication sur 
prising to me, even if I myself had n&gt;t 
ventured to hope that " 

" Hullo, hullo, hullo ! " screamed a ve;y 
high voice, proceeding from a very lov 
level, and the ubiquitous Chico stood 
before us. He had waddled along the 
gravel walk that led from the house door, 
without attracting our attention. " This 11 
never do, you know, this 11 never do," 
repeated he, shaking his scarlet head with i 
portentous gravity. " Hullo, hullo, hullo ! " 

" I think you had better take Chico in, 
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Mr. Shedclon, lest tlio cat should g-. 
him," .-aid Miss Flo 

I, once understood from this 
Chico was ol !y a match for any 

grimalkin at tho Priory, and would have 

i ont it ) that she 

wished our c for 

the present, which I was very willing it 
should do. If I had received no en 
couragement from her in that little : 
ment of a suit on which I had ventured, I 
had, at all . met with no rebuff ; while 

I had established a confidential relation 
between us which I felt to be eminently 
satisfactory. Above all, I had good cause 
to be content with the assurance I had 
had from her own lips, that no engage 
ment existed between her and her cousin ; 
nor did I, by any means, share her feelings 
of indignation against the attorney, whose 
unscrupulous assertion had had an effect 
exactly the reverse of what had been 
intended. So far from making me give 
up all hope of winning Gertrude, it had 
made me speak to her more plainly than, 
without it, I should have dared to do ; 
while tho object of his behaviour, which 
must needs now be as clear to her as it 
had been to me, might almost suffice, on 
my part, for a positive declaration of love, 
placed Chico, therefore, upon my 
wrist, as if he had been a love-bird, and 
having restored him to his master, betook 
myself to my desk in the office, not " to 
pen stanzas, when I should engross," but 
to hold a session of sweet thoughts, more 
engrossing far than the occupation which 
employed my fingers. 

THE ARMY AT ALDERSHOT. 

Tin; celebrated question, " What is 
truth ? " put eighteen hundred and odd 
years ago, by Pontius Pilate, to the audience 
round his seat of judgment, might with 
great propriety be asked at the present 
d;ty by those who read newspaper state 
ments and statistics concerning our army. 
I take up one journal and peruse its com 
ments upon the speech of a general officer, 
or the letter of its special correspondent 
who has assisted at a review at Alder- 
Khot. Unless the gentlemen employed on 
the staff of that paper arc either utterly 
ignorant of military matters ; or which 
; ill more unlikely they wilfully mis- 
represent what thoy have heard or seen, 
there can be no doubt but that v. 
at the present moment th of all 

possible armies, and that, like the Dub 



n s force in the Peninsula, our 
tro ready " to go anywhere and do 

anything." , for reasons which i 

not be specified obliged in the course 
of each day to read, not one, but many 
newspapers, I take up another journal, 
hoping to find the optimist &lt;&gt; i of 

the first sheet confirmed in the columns of 
the second. But the exact reverse 

-. Tho writers in journal number two 
are so far, at any rate, as the army is con 
cerned pessimists of the most lugubrious 
kind. According to them, the service never 
so badly or so inefficiently recruited. 
The men are too young as to age ; mere 
i stamina ; and unfit for even a 
ably long march on the high roads. 
When one really wants to get at tho truth 
of anything, there is nothing like hear 
and seeing for yourself; and this is wl, 
went to Aldershot. the head-quarters of 
soldiering in England, where warriors of 
the " horse, foot, and dragoons " may be 
seen in plenty ; where an introduction to 
any staff or regimental officer will enable 
the visitor to see the army in shirt-sleeves 
as well as in full dress ; and to form his 
own opinion as to whether there are many 
drawbacks to efficiency in the service, and 
if so, what these latter really are. 

To anyone who is not obliged to live 
there, Aldershot is one of the pleasantest 
places that can bo imagined. I can fancy 
that military men may have too much 
of the camp, just as barristers have too 
much of Westminster Hall, or gentlemen 
in the Civil Service too much of Somerset 
House. But to the casual visitor to him 
who has a friend or two quartered th&lt; 
and runs down for a day or two to get 
? ree of the wear and tear of London life and 
London work, there can hardly be a more 
agreeable temporary sojourn than this 
mixture of Chalons camp and the clubs of 
Pall Mall. My business, however, does not 
ay in mess-rooms, nor in the officers huts. 
[ had come down to ferret out what or 
rr where is truth, as regards our 
army our artillery, cavalry, line, and 
militia; and to decide whether the opti 
mists or the pessimists of the press sp 
.he truth or which of them are nearest to 
he truth with regard to this all-important 
question. 

And, first, as regards the artillery. ];.- 
a friend, who belongs to a line regiment. 
[ was introduced to an officer of the 
gunners," and by him taken round the 
S stables, and barracks of his 
corps. With respect to all I saw of this 
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magnificent arm of the service, I should 
say that, save in two important particulars, 
nothing could by any possibility be finer, 
or more serviceable in every way, than 
our artillery. The men are clean clean 
in that sense of the word which is only 
seen amongst English soldiers well set 
up, well-grown, powerful fellows, and ad 
mirably dressed. The horses, the harness, 
the saddles, the guns, the tumbrels, and 
all the belongings of the batteries or 
troops, are all that can be desired. The 
driving and the grooming of the horses 
are such as can only be seen in a country 
where every man knows something of, and 
every man loves, a horse. The officers, 
too, are not mere scientific prigs, like too 
many artillery officers of other armies, 
who think it derogatory to look after the 
horses by which their guns are drawn. 
From the grey-headed field-officers down 
to the junior subalterns, every one seems 
to take a pride in the condition of the 
horses he has under his charge. What a 
difference between our artillery horses, 
and men, and discipline, to that presented 
in the French army just before it marched 
outof-Strasbourginl870! The best turned- 
out teams of the Coaching or Four-in- 
Hand Clubs are not better groomed or 
cared for than are our gun horses. But 
in one very essential respect this arm of 
the service falls greatly short of what it 
ought to be. Although from time to time 
I have seen the matter noticed in the 
House of Commons, I had no idea that for 
our field-guns we still stuck to the muzzle- 
loaders. It saemed incredible that we 
should be so far behind other nations in 
this respect. The artillery officers who 
accompanied us over the batteries said 
that all kinds of experiments had been 
tried with the breech-loading guns, and 
that, after long deliberations, it was deter 
mined to revert to the old muzzle-loader. 
In other words, whenever, or if ever, our 
artillery meets that of any other European 
army in the field, we shall be able to fire 
one shot for about three of those fired by 
the enemy. Surely the authorities, who 
ever they may be, ought, whilst there is 
yet time, to take warning from the results 
of the late Franco- German war ? If ever 
there was a campaign of which the ar 
tillery settled the fate, it was that which 
commenced at Wissembourg and ended 
at Sedan. As correspondent of a London 
paper, the present writer was all through 
that campaign, and was present at every 
engagement, including the surprise of 



General Froissard at Beaumont, and the 
previous hard-fought and most bloody 
battle of Woerth. He can safely say that, 
although better discipline and overpower 
ing numbers did very much for the German 
army, a superior and a much quicker- 
served artillery did more. The French 
field-guns in those days were muzzle- 
loaders, those of the Germans were breech 
loaders ; and the result was very much the 
same as would be the case at a battue, where 
one sportsman had three guns and the 
other only a single fowling-piece. In every 
case, or every engagement, the Germans 
were able, by their vastly greater quickness 
of fire, not only to prevent the French 
doing anything, but also to silence their 
batteries whenever brought into action. I 
confess to have been fairly astounded the 
other day, when, on visiting Aldershot, I 
found our field and horse batteries to be 
armed with muzzle-loaders ! 

My next visit was to the cavalry barracks 
and stables, which are situated close to 
those of the Royal Artillery. The quarters 
of these troops are excellent ; the barrack- 
rooms all that can be desired in the way of 
cleanliness and healthy comfort of the men. 
The two regiments quartered in these 
buildings were the Twentieth and Twenty- 
first Hussars, two corps which returned 
not very long ago from India. The stables, 
the horses, the manner in which the latter 
are looked after and groomed ; the men, 
their dress, arms, riding, and horse- gear, 
are all so excellent, that it seems difficult 
to imagine they could in any way be better. 
Later in the day I saw these regiments, 
together with a lancer corps, out for brigade 
exercise, and remembering what I had seen 
of the much-praised Uhlans during the 
late war, I feel perfectly certain that any 
one- of the three regiments now at Alder- 
shot would ride down any German light 
cavalry, even at the odds of three men and 
horses to one. I do not assert this as a 
mere idle boast; I am convinced of the 
truth of what I say. The only drawback 
to the efficiency of our cavalry is its 
weakness in point of numbers. The regi 
ments at Aldershot do not, so I am told, 
muster on parade more than three hun 
dred to three hundred and twenty mounted 
men respectively, all told barely the 
strength of one and a half squadron of 
cavalry in any other European army ; and 
yet our regiments are supposed to con 
sist of four squadrons each! The officer 
who showed me over the cavalry barracks 
at Aldershot informed me that there were 
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at this moment quartered in &lt;!rc:i^ I r 
and Ireland the following mounted cor 

T 



&lt; 



Hrit;a&lt;l . 
rd. 



ions and Hu.-wir* . I _ 



- 






Total . ,21 

This is, of course, exclusive of the 
cavalry regiments doing duty in India, 
of which there are nine*. These figures 
may look formidable to Englishmen who 
regard -with great admiration the strength 
of a volunteer corps of four or five hundred 
strong when marching to ; but 

they dwindle down to a mere nothing 
when compared with the ninety-seven 
thousand three hundred and seventy-nine 
men and horses of Germany ; the eighty - 
eight thousand of France; or the one hun 
dred and seventy-two thousand of Russia ; 
these figures representing the peace esta 
blishments of cavalry in the three countries. 

But, however interesting it may be to 
see and inquire into cavalry statistics, the 
infantry of an army is the branch of the 
service upon which the others must, more 
or less, depend. I was, therefore, anxious 
to see the line and militia regiments now 
quartered and encamped at Aldershot; 
and was taken through the various lines, 
barracks, and huts by a very old friend, 
himself a field-officer of infantry, who had 
served long and honourably in India. 

It cannot be denied that, of late years, 
everything the soldier wears, eats, lives in, 
sleeps upon, or amuses himself with, has 
been vastly changed for the better. He is 
better treated, better cared for, and better 
educated than he "was. Going through 
the huts I am speaking here of the line 
corps, not of the militia I was greatly 
st ruck with the cleanliness, the order, the 
handiness, and the general neatness of 
everything I saw. Jt seemed more like 
the berth-deck of a man-o -war than any 
thing I had ever seen on land. The arms, 
too, are of an exceedingly improved quality. 
The shooting of the men I was present 
for some time at the target practice of 
recruits is excellent as a whole. But by 
one most essential, although greatly con 
troverted fact, I could not help beinir 
struck. The men themselves, with some 
few exceptions, seemed to be too young, 
and not suiliciently formed to bear the 
fatigues of a march, far less of a cam 
paign. In the language of horsey men, 
tli. greater, by far the greater, number of 
men I saw in the infantry barracks v, 
mere "weeds." It is true that some three 



or f of good f&lt; and being 

well l"oked after, mi ^ht improve the 
stamina of many of these lads ; but, again, 
by far too great a number of them giv 
one the idea of having been stunt 

lilrd in their youth by bad food, 
bad air, and premature vice. Anot 
thing struck me very forcibly namely, 
that not one, but every line regiment I 
saw, including two of Highlanders, seemed 

itly below its strength. On inquiry, I 
found this to be but too true. A line 
battalion at the present day ought to 
muster seven hundred rank and file; but 
many of those I saw on parade could 
show little more than one-half of that 
number. It would be invidious to par 
ticularise any one or two regiments, nor 
do I think there was much difference in 
the corps I saw that day. There were 
two Highland regiments the Seventy- 
eighth and Seventy-ninth, besides the Four 
teenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-first, Eighty- 
fourth, and Eighty-eighth. From what I 
heard and learnt in the course of the day, 
it is more than doubtful whether these 
five corps, taken together, could muster 
on parade, if called upon to take the field, 
more than two thousand effective men, or 
an average of four hundred rank and file 
each, all told. Now, as in the German 
army the average strength of a regiment 
is three thousand rank and file, it follows 
that five English regiments, taken together, 
are about one-third fewer in strength than 
a single German regiment. 

On inquiry, I found that the desertions 
from the regiments stationed at Aldershot 
were exceedingly numerous ; but as to the 

-es thereof, my informants were of so 
many different opinions that it would be 
useless to quote them. So far as the 
casual visit I paid to that camp could 
show, I am bound to say that the i; 
appeared happy and cheerful ; but the 
high rates of wages which are every 
where prevalent at the present day must 
be a sore temptation to them. Whether 
they really can better themselves by des 
ing, is another question. It is true t! 
the soldier has but little ready money in 
his pocket, and is oftentimes alto, 
without that very needful help to comfort. 
But in other matters he i.s certainly better 
off, and very much better cared for, than 

D the richest elass of artisans; whil.- 1 
to his accommodation, clothing, and feed 
ing, his condition 13 as superior as it is j 
sible to imagine to that of an agricnltr 
labourer. Nor should it be forgotten \ 
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a large number of our recruits come from 
amongst the waifs and strays of society, 
the chronic casuals of our largo towns, as 
they may be called men who, when they 
rise up in the morning, have no idea where 
they may lay their head at night, and who 
live literally, not from day to day, but from 
hour to hour, upon what they can pick up 
in the way of odd jobs and irregular work. 
And yet, from what I gathered when at 
Aldershot, the greatest number of deserters 
have belonged, before they enlisted, to the 
very class of men that have most bettered 
themselves by becoming soldiers. 

Taken as a whole, the infantry regi 
ments of the line, and more particularly 
the two Highland corps, looked well on 
parade. They were, as English soldiers 
always are, clean and neat, with their 
arms, belts, and accoutrements all in 
apple-pie order. But their weakness in 
numbers ; the few files of men with each 
company ; their great want of stamina ; 
and the almost boyish appearance of the 
men when seen with their jackets off, in or 
about the huts, certainly astonished me. 
That there is the germ of a good and 
efficient army to be found at Aldershot, 
no one can deny ; but then it is only the 
germ. It would seem as if we were still dis 
cussing what kind of seed we ought to sow 
for our military crop, whilst other nations 
were already gathering in their harvest. 

From the huts and barracks of the line 
troops my conductor took me to see some 
of the militia regiments, of which four or 
five are encamped in the immediate neigh 
bourhood. The new system of bringing 
the militia from their native towns or 
counties to what may be called the head 
quarters of our British military world, is 
one which cannot be too highly praised ; 
and it would be money well expended if 
the Scotch and Irish militia corps were 
from time to time, or even every year, also 
brought here for their month s training. 
That our militia regiments have improved 
immensely of late years there cannot be 
the least doubt. The men are better set 
up, more soldierlike in their bearing, and 
work better at their drill, than used 
formerly to be the case. But they have 
the same defect as our line soldiers ; they 
are nothing like efficient in numbers, 
although, as a rule, their ranks are better 
filled, and desertions from them are fewer, 
than amongst the regulars. But a soldier 
by that I mean a man who would be 
really of use on a campaign is not made 
in a day, nor a week, nor a month. How 



ever willing he may bo to learn, the militia 
man cannot be expected to master in thirty 
days what it has taken his comrade in the 
line years to acquire. Going through the 
camps of the militia, although it was cer 
tainly surprising to see how much they 
had picked up in the way of their military 
duties, it was also impossible not to feel 
convinced that they had still a great deal 
to learn ; and that at the present day, when 
armies numbering their hundreds of thou 
sands are called forth in a week, and cam 
paigns, upon which the fate of nations de 
pend, are begun, fought, and ended in a 
month, our militia institution would be of 
little or no use in the event of a great crisis. 
Give them a month or two to get into order, 
with an equally long time to prepare for a 
campaign, and our militia troops might 
do great things. As it is, the pluck and 
the willing hearts would, no doubt, be 
present ; but, beyond forming a reserve, 
which, in the event of a prolonged war, 
might be called out, it is impossible to see 
of what use they could be.* That, how 
ever, is not the fault of the men, but of 
the system. The militiamen themselves 
appear willing enough to learn all they are 
taught, and to do all they are told. They 
are well and ably commanded, nearly all 
their officers having formerly served in the 
line; but, although their regiments are 
stronger than those of the line, they are 
rery weak in number as compared with 
foreign regiments, and their want of 
regular habitual discipline in a body, 
except for one month of the year, would 
make them but a feeble defence against 
even a smaller number of German or other 
troops. The militia was, no doubt, an 
admirable institution twenty or thirty 
years ago ; but in these days of very short, 
excessively sharp, and decidedly decisive 
wars, it can be of little or no use, either as 
a means of national defence or of offensive 
operations. 

In a word, the truth about the British 
army system seems to be, that what men 
we have got are, so far as they go, ex 
cellent, but that their numbers are ridi 
culously inadequate, and that it is by no 
means easy even to get and keep together 
the few men we are able to put in line. 
As to the causes which make the recruiting 
question so difficult, I hops to say some 
thing in a future paper. 

* A special correspondent of a daily paper lately 
compared our English militia regiments_ to the 
German Landsturm. I wonder if the writer ever 
saw the latter on service ? 
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AX J D FA 111. 

THAT hysteria plays a more important 
part in inany demonstrations p 1 
;tal, and spiritual than i- 
will not bo d- 
! men. Tho.se indefinite dis- 

sc.q to which }mmnri nature, 
especially female human nature, is more 
or less sn 1 ;1 -which hav&lt; 

at dift eren different nan&gt; 

s, tho spleen, the megrims, tin- 
nerves and ennui should, pt be 

&lt;&gt;thing but varied 
forms of 1 in, great emo- 

al excitements, whether produced by 
alarm, eagerness, or even religion, may be 
often traced to tho same source. The wild 

zies of Bacchantes on Theban moun 
tains; the - dancing of Italian girls, 

1 to have been bitten by the tarantula; 
the fervent jumping of some orders of 
Methodists ; the weeping and contrition at 
Revivals though we do not deny for a 
moment that other better or worse causes 
may be at work simultaneously have all 
a physical element of hysteria in them. 
Hy-t.ria is decidedly common in India; 
not unfreqnently amongst men, and very 
frequently amongst women. With the latter 
sex, the wearing climate may be accredited 
with part of the mischief, but other causes 
doubtless exist in early marriage, early 
child-bearing, seclusion, and want of air 
and exercise ; or, in the case of women in 

humblest walks of life, opposite evils 
may operate towards the same results 
over- work, insufficient nutriment, exposure 
to heat, &lt;tc. The somewhat violent measures 
occasionally resorted to may not do much 
harm in simply hysterical cases ; but it is 
painful to think that, with a wholly im 
perfect diagnosis, remedies may be applied 
to actual insanity which can only tend to 
_rravate the disease. The belief 
that persons in a hysterical condition are 
possessed by evil spirits is universal, and 
superstitious cures are sought after, though 
in different ways, by professors of both the 
ions of the land many of the 
lower Hindoos resorting to magic, which 
may be considered as applying to the devil, 
while t -ulman would seek by charms 

1 sacred exorcisms to drive out the evil 
spirit. 

orations ago, two fakirs of the Mo- 
bunmedan order of Kadiree started on a 
pilgrii &lt; from their own 

village in North-west India, situated in the 
district of Jounpore, which lies between 



; and t itory of Oudh. The 

founder of their sc Inl Kadir, is 

buried at &lt;1, and around his mau- 

im the tombs of so many n&lt; 
khs have been placed, that Baghdad 
f has sometimes being called the 
ry of t return 

journey from the shrine, which they are 
performed backwards, the 
&gt;3 brought with them two bricks 
which had formed part of it, as sac 
memorials, and perhaps ;il.-i, timony 
that they had reached the place of their 
ination. There was a propriety in 
bringing bricks, because they are asso- 
d with Abdul Kadir s fame as a saint ; 
for on one occasion, when he was praying, 
tho Devil appeared to" him disguised 
an angel of light, and told him that, on 
account of his great piety, God would 
henceforth absolve him from the neces 
sity of prayer; but Abdul Kadir was not 
to be deceived, and without hesitation 
began hurling bricks at the deceitful visi 
tant, under which treatment he presently 
disappeared, and the temptation was thus 
got rid of. 

The fakirs deposited, the bricks near their 
own village, and built a cupola over them. 
The shrine is called Ghouspore, and the 
bricks are shown to this day, and are 
objects of veneration. 

An annual fair is held at the place, 
on the day of the death of Abdul Kadir, 
but as it is fixed by the Mohamme 
dan calendar, and the Mohammedan year 
is a lunar one, the commemoration goes 
round through all the seasons. A large 
concourse of people always assembles, 
and the speciality of the occasion is the 
exorcism of evil spirits; in other words, the 
empirical cure of hysterical persons. Sac 
rifices arc performed before the shrine by 
Mohammedans ; and the Hindoos, who 
have an Athenian catholicity in their 
respect for all gods, known or unknown, 
cast flowers there or offer sweetmeats and 
fruits. A recent visitor relates as follows : 
" Around the tomb I saw some hundred 
women, and perhaps thirty men, with a 
children, sitting on the ground, wag- 
: their heads, shivering, weeping, and 
riming. Their relatives were waiting 
on them. Some women had thrown off 
their ornaments, or had broken them. 
The friends of other of the women held 
them by the hair of their head, and cal 
upon them to disclose the name of the 
dt mon who possessed them. The afllicted 
themselves would shout out as if address- 
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ing their tormentors, and would ask for 
what sacrificial inducement, or at what 
price, they would depart. It was a very 
wild scene. The custodians of the shrine, 
who may rightly be called priests, though 
they do not represent any distinct sacerdotal 
order, moved about, fumigating the pos 
sessed with incense, and accompanied by 
musicians beating loudly on drums. Sacred 
exorcisms were pronounced, papers with 
efficacious formula? written on them were 
burnt under the noses of the afflicted, their 
hair was pulled, or, in obstinate cases, their 
bodies were well belaboured with drum 
sticks. The fervour with which one man 
assisted the exorcists with his private 
cane, in their endeavours to relieve a 
female, seemed to indicate the concealed 
payment of an old domestic score. Such 
virtue as belonged to the locality itself was 
said to extend as far as the point to which 
the beating of the drums could be heard." 

A girl named Dulhir, who had recovered 
from her affection, thus related her ex 
perience. " Her demon," she said. " came 
from a lake named Dal, in Kashmeer, and 
was travelling southward when he was 
unlucky enough to meet a person wearing 
an armlet, on which was inscribed the 
Holy Name. Fire issued out of the centre, 
and would have consumed the evil spirit, 
but he adroitly jumped down a well. The 
unfortunate girl Dulhir happened to be 
drawing water at the very time : the demon 
saw her, and remaining quiet all the day, 
tracked her home at night. From that 
moment she was possessed. Her visit to the 
shrine was, however, quite successful. It 
was lighted at the time, and the effulgence 
gradually overcame her tyrannical incum 
bent, and in the end he loft her perfectly 
free from ailment and distress. Whilst 
he was departing, however, she lay on the 
ground, writhing her body, and striking 
the dusty road with her hands." 

A story was told at the place of a 
woman who had been brought there, 
whose malady was displayed by her 
reading Arabic. Even as she sat at the 
tomb, she contrived to recite, as she 
perused, passages in a celebrated poem 
attributed to the pen of Abdul Kadir 
himself. A sudden voice from within the 
shrine commanded her to desist, and she 
returned to her home, cured and illiterate. 

It would be a comical sight in this 
London of ours, if we could have a pen 
at one of the Fancy Fairs filled with all 
the hysterical people : the old ladies who 
shriek if their parrot has a fit, or their 



lap-dog is threatened with asthma; the 
gushing spinsters whose eyes brim with 
delicious brine, and whose noses instinct 
ively flutter towards the smelling-bottle 
when their popular preacher dilates on the 
transcendental poetry of the unseen ; the 
habitual invalids who have their sinkings 
and their sighings, their nerves and their 
nips ; the hypochondriacs who weigh them- 
selves after eating, analyse their drinking- 
water, and go to bed when the wind is 
in the east; the young gentlemen who 
languish through their lyric verse, drink 
in the moonlight, talk assthetical criticism, 
and go into ecstacies over " the sustained 
treble of a Limoges plate," or the delicate 
harmony of "a serenade in blues." Really, 
perhaps, the drumsticks might be found a 
salutary remedy for each and all ! 



MIGNONETTE. 

WITHIN the sense of touch and sight, 
They lie before me as I write, 

These subtle-scented flowers ; 
Their little tufts of golden green, 
With flecks of ruddy brown between, 

All wet with summer showers. 

I saw them but an hour ago, 
With sister bunches all a-row, 

And rose-buds white and red ; 
And dark carnations, spicy sweet, 
Borne westward thro the busy street, 

Upon a flower-girl s head. 

The sudden summer shower drew forth 
From my one simple pennyworth, 

The half-evanished bloom ; 
The fading tufts grew green again, 
And breathed, in answer to the rain, 

A beautiful perfume. 

How well their silent beauties grace 
The dulness of this dingy place, 

My lonely working-room ; 
I drop my pen this summer day, 
And fancy bears me far away, 

Where other posies bloom. 

To garden borders thickly set 
With pansy, lily, mignonette, 

And all sweet flowers that blow ; 
Where we two in the sunshine sit, 
While butterflies around us flit, 

And brown bees come and go. 

The lark sings high, in Heaven above, 
Its thrilling strain of happy love, 

While we sit still below ; 
Each heart can feel the other beat, 
But neither breaks the silence sweet, 

With whispered " Yes " or " No." 

Ah, me ! since then what months of pain ; 
Ah, me! what months of sun and rain 

Must run, ere I can see 
Another of those sunshine hours, 
And hear among the summer flowers 

How one remembers me. 

But love is mine, how strong and true, 

And hope springs green, dear flowers, as you, 

I murmur not at Fate ; 
While for the greatest good of all, 
For years, though shine or shadow fall, 

I am content to wait. 
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IN i i AND 

Ai:i. in Hi)ll;iml to negotiate the 

famous loan, Casanova found another 
famous :ul venturer, Count Saint-Germain, 
I upon the Bame entrrpri- -. They 
both came to grief the attempted opera 
tion being an titter failure. There is little 
doubt that the loan was merely a pret 
on the part of Casanova, to get clear 
of Paris, as we find him collecting in 
Holland the whole of his funds amount 
ing to one hundred thousand guilders, 
besides jewels dismissing servants, and 
preparing for a gambling campaign in 
Germany. Omitting again to marry the 
banker s daughter, he pushed on by Utrecht 
to Cologne, then the court of a prince- 
bishop, the head-quarters of the Austrians, 
and one of the gayest spots in Europe. 
This prince-bishop, an elector of the Ger 
man empire, was a curious kind of eccle 
siastic, a grand master of the Teutonic order, 
a lover of dinners, balls, masquerades, and 
faro. After a dissipated time in congenial 
company, our wanderer moved to Stutt- 
gardt. Here Casanova got into a ter 
rible scrape, and was obliged to beat a 
sudden retreat to save his money and 
jewels. There is a French saying, " A 
pirate, pirate et demi," and Casanova 
found that the sharpers of Stuttgardt 
could " give him points." Under the in 
fluence of drugged wine he lost four 
thousand louis d or on credit, and after 
many endeavours to escape paying up 
he was obliged to fly from the city. 
Dreading assassination, he thought it 
well to put some considerable distance 
between his enemies and himself, and re 
mained for a while in Switzerland, where 
"almost" he was persuaded to turn monk. 
In Switzerland he met the celebrated 
physiologist, Haller, "a handsome man, 
six feet high, and stout in proportion a 
colossus, physically and intellectually," 
and at Geneva he made the acquaintance 
of Voltaire, and for a while remained on 
very friendly terms with that great but 
irascible French man. At this time Casa 
nova saw a great deal of pleasant company, 
played heavily with several Englishmen 
notably Fox and discoursed at great 
length with Voltaire and the famous 
jihvMrian Tronchin, then in attendance 
on the Due do Vi liars, a superannuated 
jietit-maitre. "His face and figure con 



veyed the idea of a woman seventy years 
old dressed in man s clothes, lean and 
haggard, aud incapable of forgetting that 
she had been handsome in her youth. His 
pimply cheeks were plastered with paint, 
Iry cracked lip.s smeared with carmine, 
his eyebrows carefully blackened, his teeth 
false. This odd figure was crowned with 
an enormous wig, exhaling a stifling odour 
of amber, counteracted by that of a huge 
bouquet in his button-hole." 

Nothing throws a more amusing light 
on the ridiculous vanity and heroic im 
pudence of our hero than his conversa- 
tions with the old man of Ferney. To 
Voltaire, the Venetian was evidently a 
curious specimen a state prisoner es 
caped from the most famous dungeons in 
Europe and therefore interesting to 
him. For a while he seems to have been 
inclined to pat him on the back, but the 
Italian s pomposity and absurd affei 
tion of scholarship finally stirred up the 
Frenchman s bile. He must have been a 
dreadful bore, this tall Moorish-looking 
man, who could not, and would not, tell 
how he escaped from the Piombi, his con 
versational " cheval de bataille," unless 
the audience agreed to listen to him for 
two mortal hours. But this was not all. 
If it be possible to imagine a more loath 
some creature than a teller of long stories, 
it is the eternal quoter of Horace. Every 
body is sick and tired of Horatian maxims 
now, and the Prince de Ligne tells us that 
eighty years ago opinion on this subject 
was identical with that of to-day. Casa 
nova ignored this truth, and seriously 
marred his own career, while embittering 
the lives of others, by this mania of his for 
exhibiting what he imagined to be erudi 
tion. Voltaire, however, was not a man 
to be bored with impunity. If Casanova 
spouted his translation of Crebillon s Rha- 
damisto into Italian alexandrines, Vol 
taire revenged himself by flinging at him 
huge slabs out of Tanciede. So far as can 
be ascertained, other people were present 
at these famous interviews. "What they 
must have endured no tongue can tell. Let 
us draw a veil over their sufferings. 

Overweighted among the of 

whom he persisted in thinking himself 
one, Casanova shone more brilliantly 
among the minor adventurers like 
diamond among mere cut glass. We find 
him, a few days after his last interview 
with Voltaire, at the Baths of Aix, in 
Savoy, then a famous resort of those 
whose potential fortunes were in the pockets 
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of others. At the table d h6te there is a 
mongrel but joyons company pretty 
women, dashing men, well dressed in gay 
raiment, with swords perhaps rather too 
long, and with lace ruffles of great depth 
and richness very useful in dealing the 
cards. Here is the famous Parcalier, 
recently come into the marquisate of 
Prie, the excellent Abbe Gilbert, the 
amiable Chevalier Zeroli, the Viscount 
Desarmoises, and the like. They are 
playing for small stakes, these clever 
gentlemen, for they are playing among 
themselves, and dog eating dog is dull 
work. Casanova sees that there is 
nothing to be got in this company; but 
being we.ll supplied with money, plays 
away, and after losing a few small sums, 
breaks the little bank of the marquis. 
Unable to keep quiet within hail of a pack 
of cards, he is next persuaded to make a 
bank himself, and behold the magnificent 
chevalier installed at faro, behind four 
hundred louis d or, without counting 
smaller money ! A score of professional 
gamblers are playing against his bank, 
and the eyes of Casanova are wide open. 
Nevertheless he is going rapidly to the 
bad, when a carriage rolls up to the door 
of the inn, and three Englishmen come in 
Fox and a couple of friends. Fox re 
cognises Casanova, and the three Britons 
sit down and begin playing for "runs," 
on a card threatening to break the bank, 
with the usual result, for at the third deal 
the English are "cleaned out," and Casa 
nova is joyous. "While this has been doing, 
fresh horses have been put to, and the 
English are prepared to start again, when 
the youngest of them takes out of his 
portfolio a bill of exchange, and says: 

" Will you let me stake this bill of 
exchange on any one card without know 
ing its value ? " 

" Yes," replies Casanova, rising to the 
level of the occasion ; " provided you tell 
me on whom it is drawn, and the value 
does not exceed my bank." 

The Briton looks at the heap of gold, 
and confesses that the bank is equal to 
meeting the note, which is drawn upon 
Zappata, of Turin. Agreed : the English 
man cuts the cards, puts his bill of ex 
change on the ace, and loses it. The 
banker puts it in his pocket without look 
ing at it, and the loser shakes hands and 
bids him good-bye, laughing. A minute 
later Fox comes back, and begs Casanova 
to lend him fifty louis a sum repaid in 
London, three years later. 



Skirmishing over the Continent, leading 
a life of gaming and intrigue, Casanova 
felt the immense inconvenience of his 
want of birth and title. He made the 
most of his ribbon of the Roman Order of 
the Golden Spur, and was laughed at con- 
sumedly for wearing a decoration that no 
person of consideration could have been 
hired to put on at any price, so con 
temptuously was the papal ribbon regarded 
by people really in society. In fact, the 
Order of the Spur was easily obtained 
from the Pope, who scattered it broadcast 
over the shoulders of some of the greatest 
scamps in Europe. Still the ribbon looked 
well, thought Casanova far better than 
nothing but yet the name, simple M. 
Casanova, was too bourgeois to suit our 
dashing Venetian, who sighed for the 
noble prefix "de" to his name. Of course 
he could not call himself de Casanova 
without being laughed at, so he sat down 
and did, perhaps, the most original act 
of his very original life. Anybody else 
would hare thought of stealing a name 
from some obscure person or place, but 
Casanova rose superior to this shabby 
device. He invented a name for himself 
new, original, and entirely his own. 
Whether he consulted his familiar genius, 
or made abracadabric pyramid, or pro 
duced the name in a moment of inspira 
tion, it matters little, for the name reads 
well enough. The illustrious Chevalier de 
Seingalt hath surely a better ring than 
plain Signor Casanova Mr. Newhouse. 
His new name, however, caused him some 
little trouble at first. On one occasion he 
was questioned by the local authority : 

" Why do you travel under a false 
name ? " 

" I do nothing of the kind ? " 

" You are Giacorno Casanova of Venice." 

" The same." 

"By what right then do you call your 
self Seingalt ? " 

" By the right of authorship and the 
common property of mankind in the 
alphabet. The name is mine, for I made 
it myself." 

Exit Seingalt, leaving local authority 
confounded. 

For awhile the extraordinary luck of 
Casanova preserved him from the conse 
quences of his various misdeeds ; but 
Fortune at last began to show signs of 
getting tired of her favourite. A fatal 
duel at the conclusion of an orgie com 
pelled him to fly suddenly from Paris, 
whither he had again betaken himself, and 
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was so rapid t 

y to bring away 
rth some fifty th&lt; 

The secretary packed everything up very 
fully, and then disapj with it 

from the ken of his master, w! 
of bad luck followed ! 
where he lost all the rest of his 

wels, and v i, trembling 

on the brink of misery, when the e.v 
ordinary old \voman, over whom L 

d an unspeakable fascination, sent him 
fifty thousand francs. Allowing fully for 
the credulity of the time, it is yet inr 
sible to doubt that Madame d Urfe was 
mad. She was thoroughly convinced that, 
by undergoing a lengthened period of pro 
bation not unlike that prescribed at a 
later date by Cagliostro she could, by 
Casanova s assistance, transfer her life to 
a male infant born under certain planetary 
influences, and lead a new existence as a 
man, without losing cognisance of her iden 
tity. The credit of inventing nil this non 
sense, in which the fabled cauldron, of Medea 
and the story of Tiresias are curiously 
jumbled together, is clearly not duo to 
Casanova, whose difficulty was to control 
and regulate the extravagant conduct of 
the great lady, and to fill his own pockets 
nwhile. From time to time he ex 
tracted enormous sums of money from 
her, and, although betrayed and denounced 
as an impostor by the confederates whom he 
compelled to employ, he never lost his 
empire over her until her death deprived 
him, not only of a large revenue, but of 
that protection which her position in the 
world enabled her to extend to him. 
Indeed, the loss of his protectress was felt 
immediately and severely by our adven 
turer, whose efforts to obtain employment 
in foivign courts were invariably frustrated 
by the Venetian ambassadors, who, how- 
; well they might bo disposed towards 
him personally, stood in too great awe of 
the terrible Council of Three to afford 
him the slightest public recognition. 

Iii London his career was unfortunate in 
the extreme. Casanova was charged with 
a mission to a certain Theresa Imer, well 
known in London as the Madame Cor- 
nelis whose balls in Soho-square were 
rted to by the most fashionable 
peojiK- in London, at two guineas per 
Here he made, thanks to the 
French ambassador, the acquaintance of 
Lord Bervey, the husband of Miss Chud- 
leiu h, and other persons of quality; but 
suffered agonies from the vile cook 



wlr t that time. To him it 

appeared that the English ate neither bread 
soup, never touched dessert, and, in 
short, devoured meals without either be 
ginning or en&lt; . excepting porter, " a 
species of nectar," ho could not drink, and 
ho \ _ nsted with port wine. Hence 
our ch. was obliged to furnish him 
self with a French cook and French wines 
use. This style of living, 
and an awkward business about a bill of 
exchange, brought Casanova at last to 
grief, lie fled suddenly from England 
and hied him to the court of Frederick 
the Great, thinking to make his way easily 
at the court of the Protestant hero. 

On the road he received a remittance 
from his old friend Bragadino, which 

Med him to make a handsome appear 
ance at Berlin, where he found another 
old friend, one of the Calsabigi, with 
whom ho had started the lottery of the 
Military School, which became, on the 
death of Paris -Duvt may, the Royal 
Lottery. Calsabigi had left France for 
Belgium, where his lottery had proved a 
failure, and had since been managing a 
similar enterprise for :ng of Pru? 

who, although fortunate up to that time, 
had decided on giving it up. Casanova 
undertook to talk the king over, but found 
Frederick made of very different material 
from that of Bragadino and poor Madame 
d Urfe. He found tho king at Sans Souci 
in an undress uniform, booted as usual, 
and aftxr a long argument with his ma- 

- ho made a half-success of his mission, 
as all that he could obtain from the king 
was authority to re-open tho lottery, but 
not on his royal account. What the king 
thought of the Venetian popinjay, who 
presented himself in a brand-new costume 
of puce-coloured silk, with rings on all 
his fingers, a watch in each fob, his cordon 
and cross of the Order of the Golden Spur, 
is not known, but ho evidently took a cer 
tain fancy to hio powerful build, which 
would have qualified him even for a Prus 
sian grenadier ; but Casanova spoilt all by 
lis trenchant manner and unhappy mania 
for speaking ill of others. He took it into 
lis head to tell tho king that Maupcrt 
was not much of a physicist; D Alembert 
not much of a geometrician ; Voltaire a me- 
diocro poet ; d Argens a mediocre philoso 
pher ; Lamettrie a miserable doctor ; La- 

: melle a bad critic ; Diderot a 1 
writer; and K t. The king 

w that Casanova v the man he 

wanted, but nevertheless tried to employ 
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him if possible, sent for him again, and 
commenced : 

" Have you patience and the spirit of 
order ? " 

" Not much, sire." 

" And money ? " 

"None at all." 

"All the better. You will be content 
with a small salary." 

" I must be, for I have spent more than 
a million." 

"How did you get it?" 

"By cabala," 

" What s that ? " 

" I have known the past and predicted 
the future." 

" You are then an adventurer ? " 

" True, sire, and if ever I catch Fortune 
by the hair I will never let go again." 

" It is not here that you will find her, I 
can tell you. Follow me to the Cadet s 
college. I have there a considerable quan 
tity of wretches, pigs, and fools, for gover 
nors, preceptors, or teachers ; I don t know 
how to call them. I should like some 
thing better ; come." 

Casanova accompanies the king, and is 
horrified to see the king flourishing his cane 
about among the professors, and still more 
to hear that the salary of a professor is 
only three hundred crowns. He makes 
his escape at once. 

Having failed to fix himself at Berlin, he 
next determined to try his luck in Russia, 
at the court of the great Catharine, and 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
the empress in the summer garden of the 
palace ; but, while waiting the arrival of 
her majesty, amused himself by roaring 
with laughter at the wretched collection 
of statuary, and at the absurd manner in 
which the figures were labelled with the 
wrong names. Hump - backed Apollos 
stood side by side with scraggy Yenuses 
and Cupids modelled from grenadiers. A 
little laughing figure was dubbed Hera- 
clitus ; another weeping one, Democritus ; 
a long-bearded philosopher was labelled 
Sappho ; an old woman, Avicenna ; and a 
brace of youths, Philemon and Baucis. 
While Casanova was shaking his sides, the 
empress appeared suddenly on the scene, 
and asked him what he thought of the 
decorations of the garden. Supple- witted 
when he liked, the Italian got out of his 
false position very well ; but subsequently 
lost the good graces of the empress by his 
insane love of argument. Still he did not 
actually get into disgrace until the truth 
came out that he had been keeping a faro- 



bank in a cafe. This discovery destroyed 
all his prospects of advancement, and the 
unquiet spirit determined to try his luck 
in Poland. 

Warsaw at this time was a gay capital, 
the seat of a giddy court. Casanova im 
mediately found himself at home among 
the Italian singers and dancers attached 
to the opera, but without dallying too long 
with these, he presented the letters of re 
commendation he had been clever enough 
to obtain at St. Petersburg. Prince Adam 
Czartoriski received him admirably, and 
presented him to the king and the most 
important people about the court. King 
Stanislaus Augustus, whose tastes were 
of a literary cast, "took up" the Chevalier 
de Seingalt at once, patronised him, spent 
much time in his company, and gave him, 
moreover, a present in hard cash very 
acceptable just then. The Prince Pala 
tine of Russia also befriended him pos 
sibly from interested motives, as heavy 
gambling went on at the palace, and the 
prince and the adventurer were suspected 
of being confederates. Be this as it may, 
we find Casanova once more well in funds 
and playing the grand seigneur after his 
fashion that is to say, putting on mighty 
airs, contradicting and criticising right 
and left. He deigned to patronise the 
opera, and aa faction ran high concerning 
the merits of two rival singers, he imme 
diately ranged himself on one side as a 
violent partisan. The house was divided 
between the admirers of " the Cata i " and 
" the Binetti," both Italians, hating each 
other with feminine and artistic hatred. 
Prince Lubomirski, very friendly towards 
Casanova, headed the Cata i faction, and 
Count Xavier Branicki, the lord chamber 
lain, and a distinguished cavalry officer, 
that of Binetti. Poor Tomatis, the manager 
of the opera, was driven nearly mad by 
the applause and hissing, which turned 
the house into a perfect Babel, and, falling 
into a dispute with Branicki, had the ill- 
luck to have his ears boxed by that noble 
man s hussar-orderly. Apparently Casa 
nova took the part of Tomatis, for Branicki 
took the first opportunity of insulting him 
openly. For a wonder, Casanova kept his 
temper ; but the fiery Pole was not to be 
appeased, and, calling the unlucky ad 
venturer a " cowardly Venetian," provoked 
an immediate challenge. This the cham 
berlain professed to treat with contempt ; 
but the Venetian, who, far from being 
cowardly, was as brave as a lion, stuck 
to him pertinaciously, writing letter after 
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letter, iirsfc asking politely for the honour 
of a meeting, and then demanding repa 
ration us ;i right, i ranieki, who preferred 
iting to writing, sent him word to come 
to i he theatre and talk it over. \Vith 
:iy profound bows Casanova stated his 
demand formally, and was met thus: 

" Well ! with pleasure ; but ar 
gentleman ? " 

"1 etter than that, my lord; I am 
acquainted with you." 

1 will wauvr that yon have never been 
out in your life ! " 

"Never, your excellent 1 

" Then why the devil begin with me ? " 

llccau.se nobody ever insulted me 
before." 

" Can t the matter be settled ? " 

" With anybody else butyour excellency 
I would arrange it with pleasure." 

"It is not my custom to shirk a duel, 
Monsieur Casanova, but I confess that 
i you . . ." 

" I understand. The meeting will honour 
me more than it will your lordship. That 
is why I demand it." 

M Very well, you must be obeyed. Bat 
how, when, and where ? " 

" Your excellency will arrange all 
that." 

It was finally settled that tho duel 
should bo fought with pistols, and that 
the chamberlain should convey his op 
ponent to a convenient spot in his car 
riage. It is a significant fact that Casa 
nova had no second, but was courageous 
enough to trust himself entirely to the 
loyalty of his adversary. Like Don Mat 
thias de Silva, Count Branicki objected to 
fight too early, and Casanova took advan 
tage of this to eat an excellent dinner, on 
the philosophic principle that it might 
be his last. At three o clock Branicki 
came to fetch him in his travelling car 
riage, drawn by six horses and escorted 
by a couple of hussars. Branicki was also 
accompanied by his aides-do-camp and a 
general in full uniform as his second. A 
quarter of an hour brings them to a little 
wood, the combatants get out, and one of 
thi hussars loads the pistols. Branicki 
offers the choice of them to his adversary, 
who seizes his weapon. 

" Y u have chosen a good pistol." 

" 1 shall try it on your skull," replies 
inova. 

Putting a dozen paces between them, 
they fire simultaneously; Branieki &gt; 
and falls, and Casanova runs i" ; iirn 

up, when, to hia amazement, he sees the 



him sabre in 

hand. Luckily their master is strong 
enough to shout, " Stop, rascals, and re 
spect Mons ingalt ! " &lt; .a now 
helps to ra: count, .t him- 

iu tho left hand, i wound 

is far moi rough the 

body, and apparently mortal. They ca 
the count to an inn, where he says, like a 
ant fellow ;is hi; is : 

You have killed me. Save your he 
You are in the starosty, and I am a grand 
oflicer of the crown. Hero is my ribbon 
of the White Eagle as a safeguard and my 
purse. Make off." 

Arriving at Warsaw on a peasant s 
sledge, the victor was lucky enough 
find friends to protect him against the 
partisans of Branicki, hunting lnVn 
and low to sacrifice him to their ven- 

nce. The whole affair was a LT 
success for Casanova, who rec the 

of his hand, and speedily had the 
pleasure of visiting his convalescent ad 
versary. They became excellent friends, 
and Casanova remained in high favour at 
court until, in an evil hour, he went away 
for a few weeks to Kiew, on a visit to 
the waiwode. On his return he was coldly 
received everywhere, thanks to his Polish 
friends having become " posted " con 
cerning his previous exploits in Frai 
England, and Italy. Fain would he have 
departed, shaking the Polish dust from off 
his feet, but, alas ! he was in debt. At 
last his departure became no longer op 
tional. One fine morning he received a 
call from the same general officer who 
had " assisted " at the duel. This gentle 
man brought him an order, " in the king s 
name," to quit Warsaw within eight 
days. Utterly disgusted at this affront, 
he told the general to represent to the 
king that he was not in a condition to 
obey, and that, if force were employed, he 
would protest against it in the face of the 
civilised world. This was all very well, but 
the civilised world had had nearly enough 
of the Chevalier de Seingalt. The L 
replied, quietly, "Sir, I am not com 
manded to carry back your reply, but 
simply to give you the king s orders. 
Therefore, you may do what you plea- 
A long letter to the king produced a 
better effect. The amiable monarch 
pressed his regret at be npelled to 

forego the further society t&gt;f the Chevalier 
de Seingalt, but thought he had go 

for his own good, as War-aw was too hot 
to hold him. This friendly message was 
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accompanied by the solid solatium of a 
thousand ducats. Stanislaus Augustus 
let our friend down easily, but was deter 
mined to get rid of him at any price. 

A CHARMING FELLOW. 

BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

AUTHOR OF " AUNT MARGARET S TROUBLE," " MABEL g 
rB.OQB.ESS," Ac. &C. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

(From Mrs. Errington to Mrs. Bodkin.) 
" Long Fells, Westmoreland, July 26th, 18. 
" DEAR MRS. BODKIN, Amid the tumult 
of feelings which have recently agitated 
me, I yet cannot neglect to write to my 
good friends in Whitford, and participate 
my emotions with those who have ever 
valued and appreciated my darling boy, at 
this most important moment of his life. 
It may perhaps surprise, but will, I am 
sure, gratify you to learn that Algernon is 
to be married on this day week to the 
Honourable Castalia Caroline Kilfinane, 
only daughter of the late Baron Kauldkail, 
of Kauldkail, who is, though not a relation, 
yet a connection of our own, being the 
niece of our dear cousin-in-law, Lord 
Seely. To say that all my proudest maternal 
aspirations are gratified by such a match 
is feebly to express what I feel. Birth 
(with me the first consideration, dear Mrs. 
Bodkin, for I make no pretences with yon, 
and confess that I should have deplored 
Algernon s mating below himself in that 
respect), elegance, accomplishments, and a 
devoted attachment to my son these are 
Castalia s merits in my eyes. You will 
forgive me for having said nothing of this 
projected alliance until the last moment. 
The young people did not wish it to be 
talked about. They had a romantic fancy 
to have the wedding as quiet as possible, 
amid the rural beauties of this most lovely 
scenery, and thus escape the necessity for 
inviting the crowds of distinguished friends 
and connections on both sides of the house, 
who would have had to be present had the 
marriage taken place in London. That 
would have made it too pompous an affair 
to satisfy the taste of our Castalia, who is 
sensitive refinement itself. The dear Seelys 
are only too indulgent to the least wish of 
Algernon s, and they at once agreed to 
keep the secret. What poor Lord and 
Lady Seely will do when Algy leaves them, 
I assure you I cannot imagine. It really 
grieves me to contemplate how they will 
miss him. But, of course, I cannot but 
rejoice selfishly to know that I shall have 
my dear children so near me. For (you 



may, perhaps, have heard the news) Lord 
Seely has, by his immense influence in the 
highest quarters, procured dear Algy an 
appointment. And, as good fortune will 
have it, the appointment brings him back 
to Whitford, among his dear and early 
friends. He is to be appointed to the 
very arduous and responsible position of 
postmaster there. But, important as this 
situation is, it is yet only to be considered 
a stepping-stone to further advancement. 
Lord Seely wants Algy in town, which is 
indeed his proper sphere. And the result 
of some new ministerial combinations 
which are expected in certain quarters 
will, there is no doubt, put him in the very 
foremost rank of rising young diplomatists. 
But I must not say more even to you, dear 
Mrs. Bodkin, for these are State secrets, 
which should be sacredly respected. 

" This is a most lovely spot, and the house 
combines the simple elegance of a cottage 
ornee with the luxurious refinement that 
befits the residence of a peer like Lord 
Seely. It is not, of course, fitted up with 
the same magnificence as his town man 
sion, or even as his ancestral place in Rut 
landshire, but it is full of charms to the 
cultivated spirit, and our dear young people 
are revelling in its romantic quietude. 
There are very few guests in the house. 
By a kind thought of Algy s, which I am 
sure you will appreciate, Orlando Paw- 
kins is to be best man at the wedding. The 
young man is naturally gratified by the 
distinction, and our noble relatives have 
received him with that affability which 
marks the truly high bred. There is also 
an Irish gentleman, the Honourable John 
Patrick Price, who arrived last evening in 
order to be present at the ceremony. He 
is one of the most celebrated wits in town, 
and belongs to an Irish family of immense 
antiquity. Castalia will have none of her 
own intimate young friends for brides 
maids. To make a choice of one or two 
might have seemed invidious, and to have 
eight or ten bridesmaids would have made 
the wedding too ostentatious for her taste. 
Therefore she will be attended at the altar 
by the two daughters of the village clergy 
man simple, modest girls, who adore her. 
The bride and bridegroom will leave us 
after the breakfast to pass their honey 
moon at the Lakes. I shall return forth 
with to Whitford, in order to make pre 
parations for their reception. Lady Seely 
presses me to remain with her for a time 
after the wedding, but I am impatient to 
return to my dear Whitford friends, and 
share my happiness with them. 
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"Farewell, dear Mi^. Bodkin. 
love to Mr , has bciielitcd 

by tho sea-bri the 

doctor. J ; nio your very attached 

" I .S. Do you :i to know wL 

Barker, the chemist, ha 
the ill to let : It might 

my dear child: r a while." 

(From Miss Killiuauo to her cousin, Lady Louisa 



" Long . ih July. 

iKAi; Loi I-A, I answer your last 
letter at onee, for, if I delay writing, I 
may not have time to do so at all. Ti 
are still a, thousand things to bo thought 
of, and my maid and I have to do it all, 
for you know -what Aunt Seely is. She 
won t stir a finger to help anybody. 
Uncle Seely i.s very kind, but he has no 
say in the matter, nor, as far as that goes, 
in any mutter in his own hon 

You a.sk about the wedding. It will bo 
very scrubby, thanks to my lady s stingi 
ness. She would have it take place in 
this out-of-the-way country house, which 
they scarcely ever come to, in order to 
save the expense of a handsome breakfast. 
There will be nobody invited but the 
parson and tho apothecary, I suppose. I 
hate Long Fells. It is the most inconve 
nient house in tho world, I do beliere ; and 
so out of repair that my maid declares the 
rain comes through the roof on to her bed. 

"Ancram s mother arrived last week. 
She was half inclined to be huffy at first, 
when we told her our news, because she 
had been kept in the dark till the last 
moment. But she has got over her sulks 
now, and makes the best of it. I can see 
now that Ancram was right in keeping 
our engagement secret from her as long as 
possible. She would have been a dreadful 
worry, and told everybody. She is wonder 
fully like Lady Seely in the face, only much 
better looking, and has a fine natural colour 
that makes my lady s cheeks look as if 
they had been done by a house painter. 

"Ancram has invited an old Whitford 
uuintance of his to bo bis best man at 
the wedding, lie. --ays that as we are going 
to live there for a time at least, it would 
never do to offend all the people of the 
place by taking no notice of them. It 
.Id be like going into a hornet s nest. 
And the young man in (question has been 
civil to Ancram in his school- boy d: 
He is a certain Mr. Pawkins, who lives at 
with the delightful name of Pud- 
combe Hall. He is not so bad as I 
expected, and, is quiet and good-natured. 



\Vhitfordiaus turn out as well 
: shall be agreeably surprised. But 

of provincial 

bumpkins. However, we shall not have 
1-rnain amongst them long, for Uncle 
Yal has privately proi. move hea 

and earth to get Ancrani a better po.-it ion. 
You know ho is to be postmaster at Whit- 
ford. Only think of it! It would be 
absurd, if it were not such a downright 
shame. And I moro than suspect my lady 
of having hurried Uncle Yal into accepting 
it for Ancram. I suppose she thinks any 
thing is good enough for us. 

"1 wi.-h you could see Ancram! He is 
very handsome, and oven moro elegant 
than handsome. And his manners ; 
admitted on all hands to be charming. It 
is monstrous to think of burying his 
talents in a poky little hole like Whitford. 
But there is this to be said ; if he hadn t 
this postmaster.-hip we could not have 
i married at all. For he is poor. And 
you know what my great fortune is ! I 
do think it is too bad that people of our 
condition should erer be allowed to bo so 
horribly poor. The government ought to 
do something for us. 

"Uncle Yal has made me a handsome 
present of money to help to furnish our 
house. I m sure this is quite unknown to 
my lady. So don t say anything about it 
among your people at home, or it may 
come round to Lady S. s ears, and poor 
Uncle Val would get scolded. Give my 
love to Aunt Julia and my cousins. I 
hope to see you all next season in town, 
for Ancram and I have quite made up our 
minds not to stick in that nasty little 
provincial hole all tho year round. Mrs. 
Errington is to go back there directly 
after the wedding, to see about a house 
for us, and got things ready. Of course, if 
there s anything that I don t like, I can 
alter it myself when I arrive. 

" Good-bye, dear Louisa. Don t forget 
your affectionate cousin, who signs herself 
(perhaps for the last time), 

"C. C. KlLHXANK." 

(From Orlando PavrHns to his sister, itrs. Macbyn- 

Stubbs.) 

" Long FolLs, Westmoreland. Monday evening. 

"^h ;&gt;...u; JEMIMA, 1 am sorry that 

you and Humphrey should h;vve felt hurt 

and thought 1 ,;tking mysteries. But 

I assure you I was qu n by surprise 

when I got Errington s letter, telling mo 

ut his wedding, and inclosing Lord 

iy s invitation to me to come here. I 

knew nothing about it before, I give you 

my word. 
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"You ask me to write you full details 
of tlie affair, and I am sure I "would if I 
could. But I don t know any more than 
the rest of the world. I don t think much 
of Long Pells. The land is poor, and the 
house almost tumbling to pieces. Lord 
Seely is uncommonly polite, but I don t 
much like my lady. And she has a beast 
of a lap-dog that snaps at everybody. 
Errington is the same as ever, only he 
looks so much older in these two years. 
Any one would take him to be five or six 
and twenty, at least. As to the bride, she 
don t take much notice of me, so 1 haven t 
got very well acquainted with her. I ride 
about the country nearly all day long. 
Lord Seely has provided me with a pretty 
decent mount. I shall be glad when the 
wedding is over, and I can get away, for 
it s precious dull here. Even your friend 
Jack Price seems moped and out of sorts, 
and goes about singing, The heart that 
once truly loves never forgets, or some 
thing like that, enough to give a fellow 
the blue devils. 

" I asked about what you wanted to 
know about the wedding-dresses, but I 
couldn t make out much from the answers 
I got. Miss Kilfinane is to wear a white 
silk gown, trimmed with something or 
other that has a Prench name. Perhaps 
you can guess what it is. The bridesmaids 
are fat, freckled girls, the daughters of the 
parson. I think I have now given you all 
the particulars I can. 

" I wish you and Humphrey would 
come down to Pudcombe in September. 
Tell him I can give him some fairish 
shooting, and will do all I can to make 
you both comfortable. Believe me, 
"Your affectionate brother, 0. P." 

CHAPTER XXV. 

IT was the evening before the wedding. 
In a low long room that was dark with 
black oak panelling, and gloomy, moreover, 
by reason of the smallness of the ivy- 
framed casement at one end, which alone 
admitted the daylight into it, Lord Seely 
sat before the hearth. 

Although it was August, there was a 
fire. There were few evenings of the 
year when a fire was not agreeable at 
Long Fells ; and one was certainly agree 
able on this especial evening. The day 
had been rainy. The whole house seemed 
dark and damp. A few logs that had 
been laid on the top of the coal fire sput 
tered and smoked drearily. My lord sat 
in a large high-backed chair, which nearly 
hid his diminutive figure from view, ex 



cept on the side of the fireplace. His 
head was sunk on his breast ; his hands 
were plunged deep into his pockets ; his 
legs were stretched out towards the hearth ; 
his whole attitude was undignified. It was 
such an attitude as few of his friends or 
acquaintances had ever seen him in, for it 
was nearly impossible for Lord Seely to be 
unconscious or careless of the effect he was 
producing in the presence of an observer. 

He was now absorbed in thought, and 
was allowing his outer man to express 
the nature of his musings. They were 
not pleasant musings, as any spectator 
would at once have pronounced who 
should have seen his posture, and his 
pursed mouth, and his eyebrows knitted 
anxiously under the bald yellow forehead. 
The entrance even of a footman into the 
room would have produced an instant 
change in Lord Seely s demeanour. But 
no footman was there to see his lordship 
sunk in a brown study. 

At length he raised his head, and glanced 
out of the window. It had ceased to rain, 
but the drops were still trickling down 
the window-panes from the points of the 
ivy leaves ; an&lt;^ it was already so dark 
that the firelight began to throw fantastic 
shadows from the quaint old furniture, and 
to shine with a dull red glow on the polished 
oak panels. Lord Seely rang the bell. 

" Has Mr. Errington returned ? he 
asked of the servant who appeared in 
answer to the summons. 

" Not yet, my lord." 

" Tell them to beg Mr. Errington, with 
my compliments, to do me the favour to 
step here before he dresses for dinner." 

"Yes, my lord." 

" Don t light that lamp ! or, stay ; yes, 
you may light it. Put the shade over it, 
and place it behind me. Draw the cur 
tains across the window. Take care that 
my message is given to Mr. Errington 
directly he comes home." 

The servant withdrew. And Lord Seely, 
when he was left alone, began to walk up 
and down the room with his hands behind 
him. Thus Algernon found him when, 
in about ten minutes, he appeared, rosy and 
fresh from his ride. 

" I must apologise for my muddy con 
dition," he cried gaily. " Pawkins and I 
rode over to Applethwaite to get some 
thing for Castalia that was found wanting 
at the last moment. And I am splashed 
to the eyebrows. But I thought it best 
to come just as I was, as your lordship s 
message was pressing." 

" Thank you. I am much obliged to you, 
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Ancram. It is not, in trutli, that there 
is any such immediate hurry for wluvt 
I hare to say, that it might not have 
waited an hour or so ; but I thought it 
likely that we might not have BO good au 
opportunity of speaking alone together. " 

Lord Seely seated himself once more in 
the high-backed chair, but in a very dif 
ferent attitude from his former one. He 
was upright, majestic, with one hand in 
his !&gt;rea^t, and the other reclining on tho 
arm of his chair. But on his face might 
read, by one who knew it well, traces of 
trouble and of being ill at ease. Algernon 
n id my lord s countenance well enough. 
lit- stood leaning easily on the mantel 
shelf, tapping his splashed boot with his 
riding-whip, and looking down on Lord 
Seely with an air of quiet expectation. 

" I have been having a serious conver 
sation with Castalia," said my lord, after 
a preliminary clearing of his throat. 

Algernon said, smilingly, "I hope you 
have not found it necessary to scold her, my 
lord H The phrase, Having a serious conver 
sation with any one, always suggests to my 
mind the administering of a reprimand." 

" Xo, Ancram. No; I have not found 
it necessary to scold Castalia. I am very 
much attached to her, and very anxious 
for her happiness. She is the child of my 
favourite sister." 

The old man s voice was not so firm as 
usual when he said this ; and he looked 
up at Algernon with an appealing look. 

Algernon could be pleasant, genial, even 
affectionate in his manner but never 
tender. That was more than he could 
compass by any movement of imitative 
sympathy. He had never even been able 
so to simulate tenderness as to succeed in 
sinking a pathetic song. Perhaps he had 
learned that it was useless to make the 
mpt. At all events, he did not now 
attempt to exhibit any answering tender 
ness to Lord Seely s look and tone of un 
wonted feeling, in speaking of his dead 
sister s child. His reply was hard, clear, 
and cheerful, as the chirp of a canary bird. 

" I know you have always been ex- 
tivmely good to Castalia, my lord. We 
are both of ua very sensible of your kind 
ness, and very much obliged by it." 

" No, no," said my lord, waving his 

hand. "No, no, no. Castalia owes me 

nothing. She has been to me almost as 

own daughter. There can be no talk 

of obligations between her and me." 

Then he paused, for what appeared to 

a long time. In the Kilence of the room 
lamp logs hissed like whispering voi&lt; 



" Ancram," Lord Seely said at length, 
" Custalia is very much attached to you." 

"I assure you, my lord, I am very 
grateful to her." 

" Ahem ! Castalia s is not an expansive 
nature. She was, perhaps, too much re 
pressed and chilled in childhood, by living 
with uncongenial persons. But she is 
responsive to kindness, and it develops 
her best qualities. I will frankly own, 
that I am very anxious about her future. 
You will not owe me a grudge for saying 
that much, Ancram ? 

" I never owe grudges, my lord. But I 
trust you have no doubt of my behaving 
with kindness to Oastalia ? 

" No, Ancram. No ; I hope not. I 
believe not." 

" I am glad of that ; because the doubt 
would come rather too late to be of much 
use, would it not ? 

Algernon spoke with his old bright 
smile ; but two things were observable 
throughout this interview. Firstly, that 
Algernon, though still perfectly respectful, 
no longer addressed his senior with the 
winning, cordial deference of manner 
which had so captivated Lord Seely in 
the beginning of their acquaintance. 
Secondly, that Lord Seely appeared con 
scious of some reason in the young man s 
mind for dissatisfaction, and to be de 
sirous of deprecating that dissatisfaction. 

At the same time, there seemed to be in 
Lord Seely an under-current of feeling 
struggling for expression. He had the air 
of a man who, knowing himself to have 
right and reason on his side in the main, 
yet is aware of a tender point in his case 
which an unscrupulous adversary will not 
hesitate to touch, and which he nervously 
shrinks from having touched. He winced 
at Algernon s last words, and answered 
rather hotly, " It would be too late. Your 
insinuation is a just one. If I had any 
misgivings I ought to have expressed them, 
and acted on them before. But the f 
ia that this the final arrangement of this 
marriage took me in a great measure by 
surprise." 

" So it did me, my lord ! " 

Lord Seely had been gazing moodily at 
the fire. He now suddenly raised h 
and looked searchingly at Algernon. The 
young man s face wore an expression of 
candid amusement. His arched eyebn 

. and he was smiling as uncon 
cernedly us if the subject in hand touched 
himself no jot. 

"I give you my word," he continued 
lightly, "that when Lady Seely first spoke 
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to me about it, I was oh, astonished is 
no word to express what I felt ! " 

A dark red flush came into Lord Seely s 
withered cheeks, and mounted to his fore 
head. He dropped his eyes, and moved 
uneasily on his chair, passing one hand 
through and through the tuft of grey hair 
that stood up above his ear. Algernon 
went on, with an almost boyish frankness 
of manner : 

" Of course, you know, I should hardly 
have ventured to aspire to such an idea 
quite unassisted. And I believe I said 
something or other to my lady very 
stumblingly, I have no doubt, for I re 
member feeling very much bewildered. 
I said some word about my being a poor 
devil with nothing in the world to offer to 
a lady in Miss Kilfinane s position except, 
of course, my undying devotion. Only 
one cannot live altogether on that. But 
Lady Seely was very sanguine, and saw no 
difficulties. She said it could be managed. 
And she was right, you see. Where there s 
a will, there s a way. And I am really to 
be married to Castalia to-morrow. It 
seems too good to be true ! " 

Lord Seely rose and faced the young 
man; and as he did so, his lordship 
looked really dignified ; for the sincere 
feeling within him had for once obliterated 
his habitual uneasy self -consciousness. 

" Ancram," he said, " I am afraid, from 
what Castalia tells me, that you are greatly 
dissatisfied with the position I have been 
able to procure for you." 

"Oh, my lord, Castalia ought not to have 
said so ! If she can content herself in it for 
a time, how can I venture to complain ? " 
" I am sorry to find," continued Lord 
Seely, " that your circumstances are more 
seriously embarrassed than I thought." 

" Are they, my lord ? I profess I don t 
know how to disembarrass them ! " 

" You are in debt " 

" I had the honour of avowing as much 
to your lordship when my marriage was 
first discussed ; as you, doubtless, re 
member ? " 

"Yes; and you named a sum which 



" Which your lordship was kind enough 
to pay. Certainly." 

" But it now appears that that sum did not 
cover the whole of your liabilities, Ancram. 
Castalia tells me that youhave been annoyed 
by applications for money quite recently." 

Algernon smiled, and put his head on 
one side, as if trying to recall a half-for 
gotten fact. " Well," said he at length, 
" upon my word I have forgotten the 



exact sum which I did name to your lord 
ship, but I have no doubt it was correct 
at the time. The worst of it is, that my 
debts have this unfortunate peculiarity 
they won t stay paid ! " 

" It is a great pity, Ancram, for a young 
man to get into the habit of thinking 
lightly of debt. It is, in fact," continued 
his lordship, growing graver and graver 
as he spoke, " a fatal habit of mind." 

"My dear lord, I don t think lightly of 
it by any means ! Bat, really is it not 
best to accept the inevitable with some 
cheerfulness ? " 

" The inevitable, Ancram? " 

" Yes, my lord ; in my position, debt was 
inevitable. I could not be a member of 
your family circle, a frequent inmate of 
your house, doing the things you did, 
going where you went, without incurring 
some expense." 

It was no want of tact which made 
Algernon speak thus plainly and coarsely. 
He did not fail (as his mother might have 
done) to perceive that his words pained 
and mortified his hearer. He would by 
no means have aimed such a shaft at 
Lady Seely, knowing that nature had 
protected her feelings with a hide of 
some toughness ; and knowing, moreover, 
that my lady would unhesitatingly have 
flung back some verbal missile, at least 
equally rough and heavy. But my lord 
was at once more vulnerable and more 
scrupulous. And although Algernon was 
the last person in the world to be guilty of 
gratuitous cruelty, yet, if one is to fight, one 
had best use the most effective weapons, and 
take advantage of any chink in the enemy s 
armour to drive one s javelin home ! 

" I regret," said Lord Seely, with a little 
catching of the breath, like a man who 
has received a cold douche, "I deplore 
that your intimacy with my family should 
have led you into a false position." 

"JSTot at all, my lord! My position in 
your family has been a very pleasant one." 
" I ought, perhaps it was my duty to 
have inquired more particularly into your 
means, and to have ascertained whether 
they sufficed for the life your were leading 
in London. You were very young, and 
without experience. I I reproach myself, 
Ancram." 

do that, my lord! There is 
no need. I m sure nobody is the 
for the few pounds I owe at this 
not even my tailor, who has 
handsomely, doing me the 
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honour to treat me as one of your lord 
ship s own class ! " 
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bunt down his grey bead and 
meditated with a pained and anxious face. 
Then lie looked up, and said : 

" You know, Ancram, that I am not a 
rich man for one in my station.." 

Algernon bowed gracefully. 

" Had I heen so, I should have made a 

lenient upon Castalia ; but, although I 

have no daughters of my own to provide 

for," (with a little sigh) " yet my property 

is very strictly tied up. There are claims 

on it, too, of various sorts " (" Lady 

Seely screws all she can out of him for 
that nephew of hers," was Algy s mental 
comment.) il And, in brief, I am not in a 
position to command any large sums of 
ready money. I believe I said, as much to 
you befoii 

Algernon bowed again, and smiled. 

" Well, I repeat it now, in order to im 
press on you the fact, that neither you nor 
[alia must look to me for pecuniary 
help in the future." 

" Oh, my lord " 

" I do not say that Castalia might not 
have a right to ask such help of me ; but 
I merely assure you that it Trill be out 
of my power to grant it. You, perhaps, 
scarcely realise how poor a man may be 
who has a fairly large rent-roll ? 

" I think I have begun to realise it, my 
lord." 

Lord Seely looked quickly into the 
young man s face, but it was smiling and 
inscrutable. 

"Well," ho resumed, " I will only add, 
that for this once, and presuming yonr 
present debts are not heavy " 

" Oh dear no ! A trifle." 

" I will discharge them, if you will let 
me have the amount accurately. I have 
a great repugnance to the thought of 
Castalia and you beginning your mar 
ried life in debt." 

" A thousand thanks. It will be better 
for us to start fair." 

" I hope, Ancram, that you will use 
every endeavour to live clearly within 
your means, and to make the best of your 
circumstances. The fact is, this marriage 
has been hurried on " 

Algernon did not answer in words ; but 
he gave an expressive shrug and smile, 
which said, as plainly as possible, " I have 
not hurried it on ! " 

Lord Seely coloured deeply, and seemed 
to shrink bodily, as if he had received a 
blow. He went on hastily, and with less 
than his usual self-possession : "I I 
have i\ it, rather than perceived, a a little 
touch of bitterness in your manner lately. 



There, there, we will not quibble about 
the word ! If not bitter, you have not 
been, at all events, in the frame of mind I 
v, ihhed and hoped to find you in. You 
are young ; and youth is apt to be a little 
unreasonable in its expectations. I own 
1 admit that your worldly position will 
not be a exactly brilliant. But I assure 
you that in these days there are many 
tlemen of good abilities, and industry, 
who would be glad of it." 

" Oh ! I am fully aware of my good 
fortune, my lord ! Besides, you know, 
this is only a stepping-stone." 

" Yes ; we we hope so. But, Ancram 
and this is what I had in my mind to 
say to you frankly don t neglect or 
despise the present employment, in look 
ing forward to something better. 

" By no means ! " 

" For your own sake your own sake, I 
earnestly advise you not to giro way to a 
feeling of discontent." 

" Do I look discontented ? Upon my 
word, your lordship is doing me singular 
injustice ! " 

" There is a smiling discontent, as well 
as a frowning discontent : and I don t 
know but that it is the worst of the two." 

Algernon laughed outright. "Well," 
said he, " you must own that it is a little 
difficult to give satisfaction ! " 

His light smooth tone jarred disagree 
ably on Lord Seely. If the latter had 
thought to make any impression on the 
young man, to draw from him any out 
burst of feeling, he had signally failed. 
Algernon s words could not be objected 
to, but the tone in which they were 
uttered was completely nonchalant. His 
nonchalance increased in proportion to 
Lord Seely s earnestness. A year ago 
Algernon would have brouglit his manner 
into harmony with my lord s mood. He 
would have been grare, attentive, eager to 
show his appreciation of my lord s kind 
ness, and his value for nay lord s advice. 
But now there was some malice in his 
smiling good-humour; a little cruelty in 
the brightness of his unruffled sercn 
He was genuinely tickled at seeing the 
pompous little nobleman embarrassed in 
speaking to him, Algernon Errington, 
and he enjoyed what comedy there might 
be iu the situation none the less because 
his patron suffered. 

In truth, AIL rnon was discontented. 
His was not a gnawing, black sort of dis 
content. He neither grew lean, nor 
yellow, nor morose ; but his irony \ 
sometimes flavoured with acidity; and 
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instead of being easily tolerant of such 
follies as zeal, enthusiasm, or fervent 
reverence, he was now apt to speak of 
them with a disdainful superiority. And 
he had, too, an air of having washed his 
hands of any concern with his own career; 
of laying the responsibility on Destiny, or 
whomsoever it might concern; of awaiting, 
with sarcastic patience, the next turn of 
the wheel as if life were neither a battle 
nor a march, but a gigantic game of 
rouge-et-noir, with terrible odds in favour 
of the bank. 

Lord Seely was no match for this youth 
of two-and-twenty. Lord Seely had in 
tended to impress him deeply ; to read 
him a lecture, in which Olympian severity 
should be tempered by mercy; to con 
vince him, by dignified and condescend 
ing methods, of his great good fortune in 
having secured the hand of Castalia Kilfi- 
nane of Kauldkail ; and of his great un 
reasonableness (not to say presumption) in 
not accepting that boon on bended knee, 
instead of grumbling at being made post 
master of Whitford. But in order to make 
an impression, it does not suffice to have 
tools only ; the surface to be impressed 
must also exist and be adapted to the 
operation. How impress the bright, cool, 
shining liquid bosom of a lake, for in 
stance ? Oar and keel, pebble and arrow, 
wind and current, are alike powerless to 
make a furrow that shall last. 

Lord Seely laboured under the disad 
vantage, in this crisis, of feeling for other 
persons with some keenness; a circum 
stance which frittered away his power 
considerably, and made him vacillating. 
Algernon s capacities for feeling were, on 
this occasion, steadily concentrated on him 
self, and this gave his behaviour a solid 
consistency, which was felt even beneath 
the surface-lightness of his manner. 

" I hope," said Lord Seely, rather sadly 
than solemnly " I do most earnestly hope, 
Ancram, that you will be happy in this 
marriage ! " 

" Your lordship is very good. I assure 
you, I feel your goodness." 

He said it as if he had been accepting 
an invitation to dinner. 

" And and that you will do your best 
to make Castalia happy ? " 

"You may rely on my doing my best." 

" There are discrepancies, perhaps dis 
parities but those marriages are not 



always the happiest in which the external 
circumstances on both sides seem to be 
best matched. You are young. You are 
untrammelled. You have no irrevocable 
past behind you to regret. I do not see 
no, I do not see why, with mutual regard 
and respect, you should not make a good 
life of it." 

" These are the most lugubrious nuptial 
felicitations that ever were offered to a 
bridegroom, I should fancy ! " thought 
Algernon. And he had some difficulty in 
keeping his countenance, so vividly did he 
feel the ludicrous aspect of his lordship s 
well-meant effort at " impressing " him. 

"I should feel some sense of responsi 
bility if if things were not to turn out as 
brightly as we hope and believe and 
believe they will turn out." 

"Oh, don t distress yourself about that, 
my lord ! " cried Algernon. (He had very 
nearly said " don t apologise ! ") " There 
is the dressing-bell," he added, with 
alacrity, taking his hat up from the table. 
"If your lordship has no further com 
mands, I think I " 

" Yes ; go, Ancram. I will not detain 
you longer. Remember," said Lord Seely, 
taking the young man s hand between both 
his own, and speaking in a tremulous voice, 
"remember, Ancram, that I wish to serve 
you. My intention all along has been to 
do my best for you. You have been a very 
pleasant inmate in my home. Anc am, be 
good to Castalia. For good or for evil, 
you are her fate now. No one can come 
between you. Be good to her." 

" My dear lord, I beg you to believe that 
I will make Castalia s happiness the study 
of my life. And oh, I have no doubt we 
shall get on capitally. With your interest, 
it can t be long before we get into a better 
berth. I know you ll do your best for us, 
for Castalia s sake ; oh, and mine too, I 
am happy to believe. Yes, certainly. I 
really am in such a state of mud that I 
believe my very hair is splashed. It will 
take me all the time there remains for 
dressing, to get myself presentably clean, 
positively. Au revoir, my lord. And 
thank you very, very much." 

With his jauntiest step, and brightest 
smile, Algernon left the room. 

Lord Seely returned to his chair before the 
hearth, resumed his moody, musing attitude, 
and sat there, alone, with his head sunk on 
his breast until they called him to dinner. 
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CH IX. THE STORT 01 UNCLE ALEC. 

VMII:\, after dinner that evening, we 
were all assembled in the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Kaeburn, adopting the style of the 
sister to Scheherazade in the Arabian 
Xi^hts, thus addressed her guest and 
brother-in-law : 

11 Mr. Alexander, if you have nothing 
better to do to-night, I hope you will not 
refuse to relate what happened to you 
after quitting Richmond." 

"By all means, my dear madam," 
returned he, good-naturedly, " and the 
more readily since it will give me the 
opportunity to relate the history of a 
little present or two, which I have brought 
with me for the acceptance of my dear 
friends here, and which would have but 
little value save for the story which 

hcs to them." 

Mrs. Raebnrn s countenance, which had 
n at the word " present," here fell 
in, for "association" was not so at 
tractive to her practical mind as intrinsic 
worth ; yet she contrived to say, in her 
highly principled way, that nothing had 
;i further from her mind than the 
personal advantage of herself or of those 
belonging to her, in making her request, 
and that it had been suggested to her 
solely by the natural interest which she 
in Mr. Alexander s wanderings. 

&lt;&gt;u are very good to say so, madam," 

irned the old man, with a bow, " and I 

I not so ill repay you as to linger over 

that part which, whatever : \vction3 
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for myself, may easily seem tedious to 
those who listen to me. My patron at 
Richmond, then, finding that I could 
reside no longer under his roof with any 
pleasure to myself, by reason of the public i 
dislike with which I was regarded, and at 
the same time filled with personal grati 
tude towards me for having rid him of so 
dangerous a neighbour as Rodman, pro 
cured me employment elsewhere. A cousin 
of his had emigrated to Peru, where, in the 
hbourhood of Cnzco, he had a large 
grazing farm, where herds of cattle were 
reared, chiefly for the supply of bulls for 
the Lima bull-ring, and this gentleman 
being in need of an English steward, 
Mr. Pittsburg recommended me for the 
situation. I gladly accepted his offer, 
and taking my credentials with me, I 
travelled by way of Panama to Lima, and 
thence on mule-back, the only means 
of transit across the Cordillera of the 
Andes. In that district inns are (or 
were at that period) utterly unknown, but 
the most unbounded hospitality is 01 
hand to bo met with. If each householder 
hud been my brother, like yourself, Mark, , 
I could not have been received with greater 
kindness. The magnificence of the moun 
tain scenery, the glorious climate, the rich 
ness of the pasture lands, the fertility of the 
ravines and valleys, and, above all tho 
my then ignorance of Spanish placed me 
at a ro in this respect the 

legends oi greatness and splenii 

that environ almost every locality in the 
country of the Incas, gave t 
of my journey the aspect of a g&lt; 

DDL In the r of ti tT8, 

as doubtless you all hrr .1, lay con- 

ed thi tiblc and far- famed 

ires of Peru." 
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" And lias nobody found them yet ? &gt;: 
inquired Mrs. Raeburn, pertinently. 

" Some have been found, madam, but 
most of them will doubtless remain undis 
covered for all time. The fact of their 
existence was in each case intrusted to as 
few persons as possible, and those persons 
being poor Indians, whose lives entirely 
at the mercy of their Spanish masters 
have too often been sacrificed, when their 
secret perished with them." 

"What on earth did they go burying 
their money for, instead of putting it in 
the bank ? " inquired the attorney, whose 
historical knowledge was by no means on 
a par with his commercial experience. 

"Well, Mark, there were two reasons. 
In the first place, the Indian belief in a 
place of future rewards and punishments, 
combined with their loyalty, led to the 
burial of vast treasures along with their 
dead princes. Moreover, the vast wealth of 
the temples had been in many cases hidden 
in a similar manner, in order to escape 
the cupidity of the Spaniards. Even the 
mouths of silver mines were stopped up, 
and all traces of their existence done away 
with, so that the hated conquerors should 
reap no advantage from them ; nor could the 
pain of torture nor the fear of death wring 
the secret from those who held it. The 
Spanish yoke had not been thrown off at 
the time of my arrival, and I could 
tell you tales, dear madam," said brother 
Alec, addressing Mrs. Raeburn, gravely, 
" of such fiendish cruelty and oppression 
inflicted by these foreign conquerors, as 
would cause you not only to abhor them 
as the fiend himself, but to regard the 
system under which alone such deeds were 
possible that of slavery as hateful in the 
sight of God and man." 

It was evident enough that " Uncle 
Alec " was greatly moved, so Mrs. Rae 
burn, instead of debating the matter, 
which she doubtless felt much impelled to 
do, framed what she conceived to be a con 
ciliatory reply, as follows : 

" Well, well, Mr. Alexander, I have no 
doubt there is something to be said on 
both sides of the question." 

"I can tell you what is to be said on 
one side, madam," continued Uncle Alec, 
sternly; "that between the time of the 
Incas and the year of Liberty in 1828 
that is, in three hundred years the native 
population of Peru was reduced by five 
millions of souls, in consequence of their 
compulsory mine service and its hideous 
conditions of starvation, stripes, and 



darkness. Nay, I can tell you one crime 
of my own knowledge, which was com 
mitted upon a man, himself a Spaniard, 
and from, the lips of whose son I myself 
heard it. There was a certain poor man, 
named Don Pedro Giron, who was a phy 
sician, and who, quite contrary to the usual 
habit of his countrymen, had endeared 
himself to the Indians by acts of benevo 
lence and the gratuitous practice of his 
art ; and having by his skill saved a young 
Indian boy from death, the grateful father 
disclosed to his benefactor the existence 
of a certain mine in Pinco. The Spanish 
viceroy envying him his newly-acquired 
wealth, cast him into prison, upon some 
groundless charge of fomenting rebellion 
among the natives, and refused to forward 
his appeal to the Spanish king, even 
though he offered to give him a bar of 
pure silver daily -while the ship went from 
Callao to Europe and back, a voyage that 
lasted at that time six months. The 
tyrant, however, overreached himself by 
his own cruelty, since Don Pedro died 
under the sufferings inflicted on him, and 
never disclosed the whereabouts of the 
source of his wealth." 

" And what became of it eventually ? 
I mean the mine," inquired Mrs. Raeburn. 
" Was it ever discovered ? " 

"It was never publicly made known, 
madam," answered brother Alec, drily, 
"though I have seen it with these eyes." 

A total silence followed upon this state 
ment ; even volatile John Raebu.rn ap 
peared fascinated by the attraction of his 
uncle s words and manner ; while the rapt 
attention which his hostess bestowed upon 
them would have been a compliment to the 
best talker in Europe. 

" There is more than one curious story 
connected with that Pinco mine," con 
tinued brother Alec, as though in acknow 
ledgment of our interest in the topic, 
"less widely known than that connected 
svitli poor Pedro Giron. A certain Fran 
ciscan monk, who was a gambler, had 
done some good service to a native, who, 
in return, presented him with a large 
bag of silver ore; His cupidity was at 
once excited, and taxing the Indian with 
the knowledge of a concealed mine, he be 
sought him to let him behold it, promising 
the most solemn secrecy, and that he would 
never revisit it upon his own account. 
The Indian assented, and accompanied by 
two others, blindfolded the monk, and 
carried him up by night into the moun 
tains, where he eventually showed him a 
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snV mi gallery sparkling with n 

On Ins return the i _,- monk 

loosened his heads one by CM 
them oil the road, \vi&lt;h the intention of 
:ig it by in them; hut in the 

muniin^ the Indian returned with a whole 
handful of them, and 1 -iiificani 

mark, Good father, you have dropped 
your breviary; so that hi 
his word in spite of himself." 

"And may I a u- Mr. Alexander," 

observed our hostess, in her most con 
ciliatory manner, "how it was that you 
yourself contrived to gain ad i to 

this wondrous mine ? " 

ISrother Alec here grew very grave. 

" Indeed, madam, I fear I must keep 
that secret, as poor Don Pedro kept his, 
inviolable. The circumstances, too, were, 
r all, of a private nature, and had no 
such striking features about them as be 
longed to the cases I have mentioned." 

" There was a woman at the bottom of 
it, I ll lay ten pounds ! " cried the attorney, 
boisterously. The presence of his brother 
at the dinner-table had enabled him to 
make more free with the sherry than was 
usually possible ; though, on the other hand 
perhaps out of the fear of losing thnt 
relative s good opinion the brandy bottle 
had not made its appearance at dessert. 
" Come, Alec, I can see by your face that 
I have hit the blot." 

In Peru backgammon was probably un 
known, and the metaphor thus drawn 
from that amusement may therefore have 
been unintelligible to one from whose 
memory the fireside games of his own 
country must long ago have faded out. 
Over Alec s brow passed the first cloud 
that I had seen shadow it, as lie replied : 
" There was no blot in the case, Mark, 
I am thankful to say ; though you are 
right in so far that a woman was con 
cerned in it the brightest and loveliest 
ituro that ever blessed earth with her 
presence, and who, having &lt; &gt;l from 

it, has robbed life, for me, of all its 
charms." 

His voice had such an exquisite pathos 

in it, infinitely more touching from its 

welling through those white-bearded lips, 

that I I; burn mutter pitifully, 

"Poor old buffer!" and saw the tears rise 

in Gertrude s eyes. Alec, whose gl 

had turned towards her while he spoke 

last sentence, as though to a quarter 

lie could coanj &lt; saw 

m also. "I had loved before, i: 

true," continued he, addressing her in a 



gentle apologetic tone, " but Fate had long 

; object of my bo 1 

ion. I felt no sting of conscience, 
cousin Gertrude, when I married my Indian 
brid 

" Indian bride ! " ejaculai 
burn, like an echo, shocked. " Were : 
matches usual in Pern, Mr. Alexand 

" Unhappily, madam, they were not. 
This girl, who had the blood of the 
r of the Incas in her veins, would 
not by some have been deemed worthy to 
be allied to a penniless adventurer like 
myself, who chanced to be of Europ 
descent." 

" Then this young woman was not pen 
niless ? " remarked Mrs. Raeburn simply ; 
" that, of course, made the match much 
less unequal." 

" Yes, madam ; it made it a still greater 
condescension on her side. I was but a 
rich man s steward, well-to-do indeed by 
that time, but whose means, beside those 
which Inez Nusta could command, were 
contemptible indeed. When I married 
her, however, I am thankful to say, I knew 
not of their existence. I had heard that 
she was descended from the noblest family 
in Peru, and one which had at one time 
been its rulers, but I little suspected that 
she was their heiress. Her father saw me 
woo and win her, like a man of honour, 
though I was of the white-skinned race, 
and when I married her, he, out of grati 
tude, disclosed to me that he owned the 
silver mine in Pinco, and had inherited 
those buried treasures of the Huatanay, 
the knowledge of whose hiding-place hud 
entailed death and torture on so many of 
his race." 

Would it be a breach of confider; 
Alec, to tell us what was the Huatana 
inquired the attorney, his native humour, 
which, still occasionally manifested itself 
in spite of his wife s depressing sway, 
being doubtless stimulated by these dis 
closures of his brother s prosperity. 

The Hiritanay is a river, beneath 
whose channel, it had always been w" 

d, lay somewhere hidden the golden 
fittings of the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, 
which the Spaniards had found strip; 
of its splendours. They had plundered 
the shrine of Pachacamac, in the neigh 
bourhood of Lima, of its enormous riches, 
the contributions of ten generations of 

its doors 

of t .den plates, and its &lt; of 

thei. . and out of its 

ornaments had even paved a road for 
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miles for the triumphant passage of their 
viceroy ; but with the temple at Cuzco 
the natives had been beforehand with 
them. Its central door and massive cor 
nice were said to have been of virgin 
gold; the Sacred Sun, in whose honour 
the edifice had been reared, was made of 
the same metal, studded with emeralds 
and turquoises, and shone like its name 
sake in the firmament ; its vases of gold, 
supposed to represent the tears shed by 
that luminary, stood filled with sacrificial 
first-fruits on its costly floor ; but none of 
these ever gladdened the greedy eyes of 
PizaiTO or De Castro." 

To behold Mrs. Raeburn at that moment 
was a commentary on the speaker s words 
such as is rarely indeed supplied to text. 
I had somewhere read of a miser, whose 
pulse would rise to fever quickness at the 
mention of any large sum of money ; and 
it really seamed, to judge by the eager 
and hungry looks of our hostess, that he 
had found his parallel in her. At the 
mention of the silver mines her counte 
nance had exhibited a force of expression 
of which I should have deemed it utterly 
incapable, but while she listened to the 
catalogue of these golden splendours, it 
had become positively eloquent with ra 
pacity and greed. Uncle Alec, how 
ever, saw nothing of this ; his thoughts 
were rapt in the topics on which he was 
discoursing, and his eyes, fixed straight 
before him, were evidently regarding a far 
other scene than that around him. He 
looked up, like one aroused from a dream, 
when Mrs. Raeburn inquired, with earnest 
vehemence : 

"And do you mean to say, dear Mr. 
Alexander, that you yourself beheld these 
wondrous treasures, and handled all those 
precious things with your own fingers ? 

" I handled some, madam, and saw them 
all," replied he, quietly. "If proofs be 
needed of what indeed may easily seem to 
be a gorgeous romance, I possess them 
here." He took from his pocket a leather 
bag, and out of it some articles carefully 
wrapped up in leather. " Here are three 
images of various size," said he, "yet very 
literally worth their weight in gold, since 
they are gold. Their workmanship is 
not such as we are accustomed to admire 
in Europe ; yet I doubt not, independent of 
their intrinsic worth, these weird fantastic 
figures, so many ages old, would have a 
value in the eyes of antiquarians equal to 
the best products of Grecian or Italian 
art." 



" Are you sure it is really gold ? " asked 
Mrs. Raeburn, with a voice that fairly 
trembled with emotion, as she took the 
largest of the images into her hand. 

" I am quite sure, madam," answered 
brother Alec, smiling. " If it were coun 
terfeit, I should not venture, as I do, to 
beg your acceptance of it." 

" Why, this must be worth a matter of 
a hundred pounds ! " ejaculated Mrs. Rae 
burn, forgetting, in her intense apprecia 
tion of its value, to acknowledge the gift 
itself. 

" I don t know as to that, madam," 
returned he. " I only know that you are 
very welcome to it. Brother Mark, here 
is one for you, which I am sure you will 
value for my sake, even if you have no 
love for antiquities. Cousin Gertrude, 
this is but a little one, but its size does not 
typify the affection with which I regard 
you for your dear mother s sake. I only 
wish I had brought more, that no one here 
should have been empty-handed," and the 
old man looked at John and me with quite 
a distressed air. 

"I am sure you have been more than 
generous enough already," observed our 
hostess, regarding her costly present much 
as some devotee might have done, in whose 
eyes it had been a genuine divinity. " It 
is not to be expected that you should have 
burthened your personal luggage with 
many such articles. You turned most 
of the property of this kind into a more 
portable form, doubtless, before you left 
the land of the Incas ? " 

" Indeed I did not, madam ; long before 
I quitted Cuzco there was happily no occa 
sion for any man to conceal the wealth 
which he had honestly come by. The 
bulk of what I possessed was in bars of 
silver, for which, as I was told, I could 
get a larger sum at the Mint in London 
than from the bankers in Lima." 

"And what an enormous weight it 
must have been, Mr. Alexander ! " 

" It was certainly very heavy, madam ; 
indeed, my chief difficulty lay in getting 
a strong-box to carry it, and sufficiently 
powerful tackle to convey it on board; 
the ship was in deep water, and if a 
handle had broken away, or a chain 
snapped, I must have wished good-bye 
to what, even in Peru, was considered a 
considerable fortune." 

"But the handles stood fast, and the 
chains held, I trust, Mr. Alexander ? " 

" They did so, madam ; and the box lies 
at my agents in London." 
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Not a;.oth&gt; r ii did .Mrs. K le hurn 

r this i 

ing point had been so sati vd; 

i rude, who Me him, had mueh 

to ask concerning his Peruvian life, to 
which :&gt; willingly replied, 

description of the country s\ ith its s])lendid 

, its thickets of molle trees, its 
noble fnsohiaa covered with crimson ilo\\ 
its road wftys carpeted with heliotropes and 
:d scarlet snlviis, had a peculiar 
charm for her, to whom the pleasures of 
the garden were an unfailing delight ; nor 
did her interest fail when ho spoke of his 
duties at the cattle farm, and of his 
gradual acquisition of an independence. 
Presently he dropped his voice, so that 
Gertrude alone could hear him, but in the 
gentle and sympathising expression of her 
face, ifc was easy for me at least to read 
th;it he was discoursing of his Indian 
bride, whom he had wooed in his far-back 
youth, and won to find her a richer prize 
than all her unlooked-for wealth, only to 
lose her at last for ever. 



ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

ELY. 

THI: old etymologists, who were easily 
satisfied, decided that the name of this 
island in the Cambridgeshire Fens was 
derived from the number of eels in which 
that damp corner of K upland abounded ; 
but later and riper scholars have traced 
the word to the Saxon Hely (willow), the 
indigenous tree of the last home of Here- 
ward the Wake and Saxon freedom. 

The first monastery at Ely was founded 
by that illustrious Saxon princess and 
saint, Etheldreda, daughter of a king of 
the West Angles, who married a Saxon 
nobleman, and had the Isle of Ely settled 
on her in dower. On his death Ethel 
dreda married Prince Egfried, sou of 
Os wig, King of Northumberland. After 
a year at court the princess resolved to 
abandon the world and her husband, and 
entered the monastery of Coldiugham. Im 
portuned and pursued by her royal hus- 
d, the queen took refuge on a cliff, and, 
as Bede says, was preserved from her 
pursuers by a sudden inundation of the 
It is also said that one day, as she 
slept in a by-road, her pilgrim staff, stuck 
in the ground beside her, took root and 
budded. On iblished at Ely, the 

princess resolved to rebuild an old church 
of King EthelUert s foundation at Craths- 
dune, but finding a convenient eminence 



:he river, she l&gt;e&lt;_rau the moi 

-&gt;p Wilfrid, her great udvi 
furnishing tho plan. Tinve piv 

nuns, and i -Us us 

she wore only woollen, ate only once 
day, T, on t "id 

r returned to bed after the 
night. She died praying for t 
of her order. Sixt. her 

death her l,,.dy was disinterred, 
in an old Roman marble coflin found at 
Cambridge, and removed to Ely, wher&lt; 
wrought many mirael 

In 870, Hubba, the Dane, enraged at the 
death of his brother Tulba at the sack of 
1 Vt erborough, broke into the Etheldred a 
monasterv, slew all the monks and m 
stripped and burnt the church, and plun 
dered the town. When Kinu Edgar 
stored peace and united England, he be 
stowed lands and a charter on the monks 
who restored Ely. He also gave them tl 
villages and an annual donation of " ten 
thousand eel fishes." It was in the reign of 
Brithnoth, the first abbot of Ely, that he and 
his monks carried off by stratagem from 
Durham church the incorrupt body of 
St. Withburga, a younger sister of 
Etheldreda, and reintombed it at Ely. This 
abbot was at last murdered by order of 
King Edgar s cruel widow, Elfrida, who 
also assassinated her son-in-law Edward, 
at Corfe Castle, to make way for her own 
son, Ethelred. 

In the reign of Elsin, the second abbot, 
the church at Ely was largely enriched by 
the great gifts of an unhappy Saxon noble 
man named Leof win, who, in a fit of passion, 
had beaten his mother to death. His 
eldest son, by the Pope s advice, became 
a monk at Ely ; and at the south side of 
the church, which he enlarged, he built an 
altar to the Virgin, with a jewelled throne 
and altar, and an image as large as life. 
It was in this abbot s time that Duke 
Brithnoth, son of King Edgar s brav 
chieftain, slain by the Danes after some 
very hard fighting at Mai don, in Easex. 
was buried at Ely. On his way to gi 
battle to " the proud invader," Brithnoth 
had halted at Ramsey Abbey, in Hunting 
donshire, with his army, and expressed his 
readiness to dine. The abbot sent to say 
that dinner would be laid for the duke 
and seven friends. 

" Tell my lord abbot," said tho duke, 
pithily, "that I can t dine without my men, 
anv more than I can fight without them." 
And, waving his hand to the drums, he 
marched on to Ely, where he was sump- 
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tuously and ungrudgingly feasted, and 
elected an honorary member of the chap 
ter. The duke, generous as he was brave, 
gave the abbey on leaving fifteen manors, 
thirty marks of gold, and twenty pounds 
of silver, on condition that if he fell against 
the Danes they should bring off his body 
and bury it at Ely. Then, granting the hos 
pitable church investiture of the lands, by 
the gift of two gold crosses, two slips of his 
jewelled robe, and a pair of finely-wrought 
gloves, he commended himself to their 
prayers and pushed on his banners for the 
coast. The Danes carrying off his head 
in triumph before they retired to their 
ships, the monks who came for "the body 
modelled a head of wax. The duke s bones 
were found by Mr. Bentham, the histo 
rian of Ely, in 1 769, in the north wall of 
the choir, but the head, as he predicted, 
was missing. The large bones proved the 
old Saxon historian to be right, who de 
scribed Brithnoth of Northumberland as 
" Viribus robustus, corpore maximus." He 
must have measured six feet- six ; and his 
collar-bone was found to have been cloven 
by a Danish sword or axe. The duke s 
widow, the Lady Elfleda, also gave a 
manor and lands to Ely church, together 
with a gold chain and a curtain, worked 
with the most memorable acts of her stal 
wart husband s life. 

At the fatal battle of Assendun, in Essex, 
where the Danes decimated the army of 
Edmund Ironside, several of the Ely 
monks, who had come to pray for the 
king s army, perished, and the relics of 
St. Wendreada, which they had carried 
with them, fell into the hands of Canute. 

Of Abbot Leofric, who succeeded Leof- 
win, a curious legend is related. Archbishop 
Wulstan, the favoured minister of Kings 
Ethelred, Edmund, and Canute, coming 
one day to Ely to pray to the saints, was re 
ceived in solemn procession, and was stand 
ing at the head of the monks, leaning 
on his pastoral staff, when it suddenly 
sank several feet in the ground. Struck 
with the omen, the good prelate pro 
nounced it to be the evident will of 
heaven that his body should eventually 
rest in that very spot, and exclaimed, in 
the words of David : " This shall be my 
rest for ever ; here will I dwell." And in 
that very spot he was buried in June, 
1023. In 1102, when the east end of the 
cathedral was rebuilt, his body was re 
moved and the coffin opened. The saint 
himself had decayed, but the cassock, with 
the archiepiscopal pall fastened to it with 



gilded pins, the stole, and the maniple 
were perfect and entire, to the wonder of 
the always wondering monks. 

Leofsin, the fifth abbot of Ely, made a 
rule to admit no monks who were not 
men of family and learning, so that the 
monastery of the Fens soon became very 
refined and exclusive. The abbot of Ely 
was at this time one of the three great 
abbots who held the office of chancellor 
for four alternate months every year. It 
was usual with King Canute to celebrate 
here the annual feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin. In his first passage hither by 
water, attended by Emma, his queen, and 
his nobles, the king was standing up in 
the boat, watching the church which they 
were approaching, when, from a great dis 
tance across the mere, they heard the 
voices of the choir singing their canonical 
Hours and praising God with one accord. 
The king, enchanted with the harmony, 
instantly broke into extempore Saxon 
song, calling on his nobles to join chorus. 
The monks of Ely long preserved this 
song, of which the first stanza alone has 
been preserved : 

Dulce confcraverunt, monacal in Ely, 
Dum Canutua Rex, navigaret prope ibi, 
Nunc, milite, navigate propriua ad terram, 
Et simul audiamus monackorum harmonium. 

It was on this occasion that the poetical 
king renewed the charter of Edgar before 
the high altar and the tomb of Etheldreda. 

On another visit the king found the 
river frozen and the way to Ely dan 
gerous. Canute, wilful as kings generally 
are, declared he would cross in a sledge 
by Soham mere, if any one would lead the 
way. Brithmer, a sturdy fat native of the 
Isle, at once harnessed j his ^sledge and set 
off, followed promptly by the king, who 
laughingly told his somewhat alarmed 
courtiers that a slight, active fellow like 
himself could surely go wherever such a 
fat carl could lead. 

Emma, Canute s queen, who frequently 
accompanied her husband to this winter 
feast among the Fens, was fond of Ely, 
and gave the abbey many costly presents. 
Among others are especially mentioned a 
purple cloth, worked with gold and set in 
jewels, for St. Etheldreda ; silken cover 
ings for the other saints ; a green pall, 
adorned with gold plates, for the altar on 
chief festivals ; and a pall bordered with 
fine red linen, edged with gold fringe. On 
Canute s death, Earl Godwin, eager for 
Harold and the Danish succession, seized 
Prince Alfred, the son of King Ethelred, 
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who had a claim to the succession tli rough 
the Saxon line, put out hi^ ,nd sent 

poor lad to the monastery 
win-re he soon after died, and was buried 
with duo honours at th 1 of the 

south aisle. Alfred s brot! saintly 

Confessor, was edue; .. .here his 

vnts had offered him to God at the 
high altar, and it was a tradition with the 
monks that the royal boy used to delight 
to sing the psalms and godly hymns 
among the children in the cloister, and 
always held the abbey in high regard. 

Abbot Wilfric, u kinsman of Edward the 
Confessor, disgraced himself by coi 
to his brother Guthmund six estate, belong 
ing to the abbey, in order to qualify him 
for marriage with a lady of rank who had 
rejected him as too poor and not worth 
forty hides of land. Overwhelmed with 
shame at the reproaches of his monks, 
Wili ric left the abbey and died broken 
hearted. 

After the Conqueror s defeat of Here- 
ward the Wake and the subjugation of 
the Isle of Ely by the Normans, a fine 
of one thousand marks was levied on the 
Ely monks, their treasure soon after con 
fiscated, a Norman abbot appointed, and 
eighty knights fees required from the 
abbey. Abbot Richard, the tenth abbot, 
who fell into disgrace at court for thrust 
ing an impudent jester of the king s out 
of doors, completed the east end of Ely 
cathedral, and removed the bodies of the 
Saints Etheldreda, Sexburga, Ermenilda, 
and Withburga into the new church. 
Richard was the last abbot of Ely. 

In the reign of Henry the First, Hervey, 
Bishop of Bangor, was appointed first 
Bishop of Ely, and obtained many pri 
vileges for his diocese. His successor, 
Nigellus, got into trouble with King 
Stephen, and had to pay a fine of three 
hundred marks by stripping the shrine of 
St. Etheldreda. This shrine, the very pal 
ladium of Ely, was shaped like a gable- 
ended house and plated with silver gilt. 
It shone with pearls and crystals, and 
bossed with emeralds, beryls, and topazes. 
On one side of the shrine alone there were 
sixteen figures in relief, and more than two 
hundred precious ston. Yet Nigellus 

I generous to the church when bet 
(lays came, and gave to Ely an alb, richly 
adorned with gold embroidered figures of 
birds and b. els; 

his court collar ; and a cope, which bore 
the proud appellation of "(Iloria Mm 
On Henry s accession, Nigellua became one 



of the barons of the Exchequer, : 
son Richard treasurer. This same bishop 
founded a hospital in Cambridge, which 
eventually became St. John s College. 

Geoffrey Rodel, a friend of Becket s, 
and afterwards one of his persecutors, 
was the unworthy Bishop of Ely in the 
reign of Henry the Second. He repai 
the Etheldreda shrine, and built part of 
the cathedral tower. His successor, Wil 
liam Longchamp, was the prelate wL 
as regent for Richard the First during the 
Crusades. He was finally driven to Franco 
by John and the barons, and died at Poic- 
tiers, but his heart was brought to Ely. 

Bishop North wold, a good and charitable 
man, who was also a judge in Eyre and an 
ambassador, built the presbytery at Ely at 
an expense of five thousand three hund 
and fifty pounds, added a spire to the great 
western tower, and rebuilt the episcopal 
palace. He was buried at the feet of Ethel 
dreda, and, when that shrine was demolished, 
his effigy, being laid on Bishop Burnet s 
tomb, passed in time for the effigy of that 
bishop. 

Hugh do Balsham, a bishop elected in 
the very teeth of Henry the Third, brought 
an action against the Master of the Temple 
in London for use of rooms in the Temple, 
and recovered his rights with two hundred 
pounds costs. 

The next bishop, John do Kirkely, 
treasurer to King Edward the First, left 
his church at Ely the Bell Inn in Lon 
don and nine cottages in Holborn, which 
afterwards became the town mansion of 
the bishops of Ely. The terms of his will 
were that one thousand marks should be 
paid to his executors for this bequest. 
Robert de Orford, a subsequent bishop, 
spent fifteen thousand pounds at Rome in 
securing his election, and at his death 
the Archbishop of Canterbury claimed his 
c piscopal ring as due to him on the death 
of any of his suffragans. In the bishopric 
of John Hotham, the central tower of Ely 
fell at night, crushing the choirs ; and the 
sacrist designed a new octagonal tower with 
dome and lantern, which was completed 
in twenty years, and cost two thousand 
four hundred and six pounds ; the bishop 
completing the pn /. Hepurchr. 

for the see a vineyard, orchard, and several 
additional houses in Holborn. 

Acuriousquarrel ensued betweenThomas 

;.)ji of Ely, in :r,id L: 

Blanch Wake, of Huntingdonshire. It 

a dispute about bor. 
ended in a farmhouse of the lady s being 
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burnt down, and one of her servants 
murdered, by a retainer of the bishop s. 
The king seizing the bishop s temporalities, 
the bishop fled to Avignon, where he got 
his enemies excommunicated, and soon 
after died. The bishops of Ely at this 
time held ten castles or manor-houses. 
Bishop Alcock, in 1486, finding the nun 
nery of St. Aldagund, in Cambridge, 
breaking every rule, dissolved it and 
turned it into Jesus College. 

Bishop Redman, who died at Ely House, 
Holborn, in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, rebuilt St. Asaph cathedral, 
which had been burnt down by Owen 
Glendower. It was the somewhat osten 
tatious custom of this prelate in his 
journeys at every town, if he halted even 
f 01 an hour, to have a bell rung to summon 
the poor to partake of his charity. What 
a sure path to power the church was in 
the old times is strikingly proved by the 
career of Bishop West, the son of a Putney 
baker. He was chaplain to Henry the 
Seventh, and was employed by Henry the 
Eighth in numberless embassies and nego 
tiations, including the marriage of the 
Princess Mary to old Lewis XII., and the 
great celebration of the Meld of the Cloth 
of Gold. This bishop kept one hundred 
retainers, and relieved two hundred poor 
daily at his gate. He is buried at Ely, in 
a beautiful chapel near the presbytery 
built by himself. His motto, " Gratia Dei 
sum quod sum," is carved on a moulding 
running round the whole chapel. Bishop 
Thirlby, in Queen Mary s reign, must have 
been a gentle-hearted man, since he shed 
tears when he was compelled to publicly 
degrade Archbishop Cranmer before he 
went to the stake; however, he grew 
harder as the persecution went on, and 
sent three Protestants to the flames. Queen 
Elizabeth sent him to the Tower for re 
fusing to take the oath of supremacy. He 
seems to have been a learned, good-natured, 
pleasant man, and when the lieutenant of 
the Tower, to his surprise, found five hun 
dred French crowns stuffed in his purse 
and doublet, and asked him why he carried 
so much gold about with him, he replied, "I 
always love to have my friends about me. 
He was afterwards released, and sent with 
Boxall, his archdeacon, and Tunstal, the 
ex-bishop of Durham, to live in honourable 
durance with good Archbishop Parker at 
Lambeth, where they were kindly treated. 
He lived in that calm imprisonment ten 
years, and was then decently buried in 
Lambeth parish church. 



In Elizabeth s time the bishops of Ely 
were cruelly robbed by the court. The 
queen actually kept the see vacant eighteen 
years, devoting some of the revenues, all 
of which she received, to relieve the dis 
tresses of the King of Portugal. She 
also, by an Act enabling her to alienate 
episcopal lands, seized manors and estates 
of the value of one thousand one hundred 
and thirty-two pounds, paying for them 
by probably nominal gifts of parsonages 
impropriate to the value of one thousand 
one hundred and forty-four pounds, and 
she compelled Bishop Heton to lease Ely 
House in Holborn to Sir Christopher 
Hatton. The queen s imperious letter, 
threatening to unfrock the bishop if he 
refused the lease, is not of altogether 
certain authenticity. James the First 
said of Heton that most fat men, he 
noticed, preached lean sermons, but Heton 
larded his with learning. This good man 
is buried at Ely, and Mr. Gough observes 
that his effigy presents the only instance 
of a cope, ornamented with figures of the 
saints, on an episcopal tomb later than 
the Reformation. After Heton came that 
learned and good man, Bishop Andrews, 
a great favourite both of Elizabeth and 
James. His epitaph at St. Saviour s, 
Southwark, in which he is called "the 
universal bishop," begins : 

Great Andrews, who the whole vast sea did drain 
Of learning, and distilled it in his brain ; 
These pious drops are of the purest kind 
Which trickled from the limbeck of his mind. 

This worthy bishop was one of the 
principal translators of the Bible. He 
once entertained King James for three 
days at an expense of three thousand 
pounds, and Milton wrote a Latin elegy 
on his death. In this bishop s Articles of 
Inquiry (1611) he is anxious to know 
whether the ministers referred to wear 
wrought night-caps abroad and cut or 
pinkt apparel, and whether they renounce 
coat and cassock to flaunt in doublet and 
hose and light-coloured stockings. 

Christopher Wren s uncle, Matthew 
Wren, was Bishop of Ely ; he attended 
Prince Charles to Spain as chaplain, and 
was high in the confidence of that weak 
monarch, who, it is said, always sent 
him all anonymous letters written to 
Whitehall reflecting on his conduct. For 
protesting against his expulsion from the 
House of Lords, Wren was imprisoned 
fourteen years in the Tower, scorning all 
Cromwell s offers to release him. Lord 
Clarendon speaks of his great learning. 
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vts of Ill s MI to I 

n often eccentric. \Vhen if, waspr 
to dniin the Fens, a plan which it was 

thought would In; injurious to (Jamhri" 
he preached on the text, "Lei 
run down like waters and riy- : 
like a mighty stream." And on his return 
from the marr n to Spain he took a 

line from tho Psalms, "Ahyssus Al.yssum 
VOCat" ("One deep ealleth another"). This 
bishop generously huilt a chapel for Pem 
broke Hall at his own charge, endowed it 
with a Cambridgeshire manor, and left it 
all his gilt plate. During his dreary &lt; 
finoment in the Tower this true Cavalier 
regularly instituted and collated to all pre 
sents in hi-, diooeoe, though of course 
without the power to complete the gift by 
tho somewhat essential fact of possession. 
Bishop Gunning was an equally stout 
loyalist, and preached at Tunbridge, 
urging the congregation to contribute to 
the king s army. He wrote against the 
Covenant, and read the English liturgy 
all through the Commonwealth at Exeter 
House Chapel. He threatened to rebuild 
the choir at Ely, and left money to repave 
it. Francis Turner, the next bishop, one 
of the bishops who opposed James the 
Second, and yet refused to take the oaths 
to William and Mary, was turned off 
his episcopal throne in consequence. His 
successor, the good and learned Bishop 
Patrick, ended the long controversy about 
the Hatton usurpation of Ely House and 
the London property of the see, which had 
been built over during the Commonwealth, 
by accepting a fee farm-rent of one hun 
dred pounds a year. The library of Moore, 
tho next bishop, was purchased by George 
the First for six thousand guineas and 
given to the University of Cambridge. 
Bishop Fleetwood is chiefly known for 
having one of his Whig sermons burnt 
by the House of Commons in Queen 
Anne s reign, for which George the First 
afterwards rewarded him with tho see of 
Kly. Bishop Butts, who had been chaplain 
to George the Second, was a descendant 
of the well-known physician of King 
Henry the Eighth. To Bishop Mawson, 
who encouraged the draining of Kly, which 
had been neglected, the cathedral owes the 
transfer of the choir to the presbytery at 
tho east end. He also paved the new choir 
with black and white marble, and v 
several stained-glass windows. So much 
for the bishops. 

One of the most beautiful spots in Ely 
iedra.1 is tho Lady chapel, a master- 



se of Gothic architecture, considered 
; to be almost unrivall 

-hop Hotbrain s time 
monk being overseer of 
works, and the su! .-prior the architect. It 

i ion at 

i M-it .lohn de. Wisbech, ; -er, 

when digging tho foundation with his 
own hand-, discovered a bras3 pot full of 
money, which he devoted to the work 
men s wages. It took twenty-eight ye 
and thirteen weeks in buildi iitr, ami 
thought to have been taken as a ; 
for King s College chapel at, ( anil.ri l 
though, as Fuller says, if that be so, the 
child hath outgrown the r. If 1 

chapel had been placed at tho east e 
Kly cathedral would have been the 
in Kngland. The chapel is a hundred feet 
in length, forty-six in breadth, and sixty 
feet high in the inside. It has neither 
pillars nor arches, and depends for its 
support entirely upon four single but- 
ses at each side, and the double but 
tresses at the corners. There wore ori 
ginally, inside and outside this chapel, 
one hundred and forty-seven images, be 
sides small ones above the altar. Of the 
thirty-two figures formerly niched in the 
corner buttresses, not one is now left, 
so ruthless were the image-breakers 
the Reformation and Commonwealth. The 
Duke of Lancaster gave one of the win 
dows of this chapel; and from the tal.l - 
of accounts we discover that the gl 
painters received sevenpence a day, the 
gold leaf costing eightpence the hundred. 
Several bishops were buried in this chapel, 
and also John de Wisbech, the designer. 

Bishop Alcock s chapel is disappoint! 
considering the bishop was theoomptro 
of the royal buildings to Henry tli th. 

It is what architects call overcharged with 
open-work pinnacles, canopies, and he 
pendants, that distract the eye from the 
general effect. There are a few niches, but 
the statues are all gone, and the effigy of 
the bishop has not escaped tho des 
The tomb is adorned with vine-leaves ; and 
the bishop s funny emblem, two cocks sup 
porting a mitre, is still preserved. A little 
statue of Henry the Seventh was discove 
by 1S\ r. 1 Sentham behind one of the pinna 

Bishop West s chapel, at the east end of 
the south aisle of tho choir, is as beautiful 
as Alcock s is tasteless. It is a littl. 
of sculpture, and crowded with nic: 
Fuller, in his Worthies, tells us that the 
master masons of James the &gt;ro- 

nounced the work of this chapel to surpass 
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that of Henry the Seventh s chapel in ele 
gance and finish. Every inch of the wall 
is covered with alto-rilievo, pedestals, 
niches, or canopies, as if Piety and Wealth 
had joined together to heap money on this 
memorial of the dead. There are upwards 
of two hundred niches, the canopies of 
which are carved into a lace-work of geo 
metric ornament. The pendants of the 
ceiling are ingeniously formed by angels 
holding the arms of the see and those of 
Henry the Eighth. The bishop s humble 
motto, " Gratia Dei, sum quod sum," re 
ferring to some outbreaks of his at the 
university, and of which he repented, is 
conspicuously displayed over the entrance 
of the chapel and in several parts of the 
interior. The bosses of the roof are orna 
mented with the arms of the see and the 
founder, masks of cherubs, and grotesque 
designs, executed in white upon green and 
blue grounds. Many of the medallions are 
Raphaelesque and Holbeinesque ; and the 
acanthus and the honeysuckle are fre 
quently employed. 

In Cromwell s time it was half resolved 
to pull down the cathedral, and sell the 
materials for the relief of sick and wounded 
soldiers and their widows and orphans. 
The oldest part of Ely cathedral is, un 
fortunately, the part most injured. Part 
of the Rufus and Henry the First work 
still stands in the eastern transept, but 
the north-west angle of the north arm of 
this transept fell in 1699, and was ruth 
lessly rebuilt by "Wren, who inserted a Tus 
can doorway, when, close by, the entrance 
of the Lady s chapel was there to guide 
him to a fitting model. The side aisle to 
the transept are peculiar to Ely, St. Mary s, 
Redcliffe, and Westminster Abbey. 

The domed octagon, which is a triumph 
of Gothic genius, and is known to be the 
work of Alan Walsingham, the sacristan, 
in 1322, is as remarkable for its strength 
as for its daring originality and magnifi 
cence. The light clustered pillars which 
support the eight arches and the lofty 
and massive timber roof, have wreaths of 
flowers and foliage for capitals, and there 
are mutilated sitting figures over the 
keystones of the arches. The heads, upon 
which the canopies rest, represent Edward 
the Third and his queen, Bishop Hotham, 
Prior Cranden, the young priestly architect, 
and the long-haired master mason. On 
two capitals which support niches, the 
principal events of St. Etheldreda s life 
are represented in alto-rilievo. There is 
an open carved balcony below the lantern, 



and outside a beautiful open stone balus 
trade, with light turrets, from whence the 
roof rises. The whole was erected, with 
prayer and praise, in twenty years of the 
glorious and warlike reign of Edward the 
Third. 

In this English cathedral alone the 
bishop occupies the old abbot s seat, and 
the dean the prior s, Ely being the only 
abbey converted into a see. Mr. Bentham, 
when the new choir was built under his 
superintendence, proved that the original 
east end of the cathedral, at the presby 
tery, was circular, after the old Byzantine 
type. 

The first great alteration in the plan of 
the cathedral, with its three rows of pillars 
and arches one over the other, was first 
modified by Bishop Northwold, who added 
six arches to the building in the light 
pointed style of Henry the Third. The 
choir roof is formed of chalk, about five 
inches thick, between fan-like ribs of free 
stone. 

Ely Porta, as the west gate of the cathe 
dral-close is called, was built by Prior 
Buckton in the reign of Richard the 
Second, and therefore bears on its front 
the arms of the Confessor, who was 
Richard s patron saint. The prior held a 
monthly court here, and it was also the 
court of the abbey manors. The abbey, 
in the middle ages, boasted a prison, a 
court, a vineyard, an orchard, and a wind 
mill. The vineyard, as the old monkish 
distich ran 

Haoc sunt Elyse, Lanterna, Capella Marine, 
Ast molendinum, multum dans vinea vinum. 

The schoolmaster of the monastery kept 
a grammar school for five charity boys ; 
he celebrated divine service three days 
a week in the chapel of the almonry, and 
three days in the chapel of the Virgin ; 
and also taught the junior brethren every 
day for an hour and a half. He was boarded 
and fed, and had an annual gown and 
seventeen shillings and f ourpence in silver ; 
for performing service, twenty-six shillings 
and eightpence, seven monks loaves, and 
seven gallons of the best ale without 
froth. One chamber in the Ely infirmary 
was known as Hell, and was probably a 
place of confinement for the refr-actory or 
the insane. Monastic rooms were some 
times called Heaven and Paradise. The 
number of monks at Ely was fixed by 
Bishop North wold at seventy, but it seems 
seldom to have exceeded fifty. 

At the Dissolution, the possessions of 
the monastery were estimated, according 
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to Speed, fit one thousand three hm; 
and one poundu eight shillings and two 
perx-. . .Yi^inith, in In -; admirable ed: 
of Bishop Tanner s "Notitia Monast 1 
thus sums up the spoil heaped r by 

H&gt;Tiry the Eighth in his profit- i-rel 

with the Pope : " By the suppression of 
the -t and three hundred 

others, Henry raised a revenue of 
t\vo hundred thousand pounds a year, be 
sides sacking one hundred thousand pounds 
in plate and jewels. By the one Act of 
ie destroyed, at one stroke of fli&lt;&gt; 
peri, ninety colleges, one hundred and 
hospitals, and two thousand three hun 
dred and seventy-four chantries and free 
chapels. On the other hand, he turned 
thirteen droning and mischievous monas 
teries into cathedrals, viz. : Canterbury, 
"Winchester, Durham, Worcester, Roches 
ter, Norwich, Ely, and Carlisle." Mr. 
Nasmith decides that the religious houses, 
before this fatal blow, held about a tenth 
part of the landed property of England, 
and that their two hundred thousand 
pounds annual revenue, taking the 
and value of land, represented two millions 
of our present money. 

Ely, like Durham, has a Galilee, or 
porch, which Eustace, the fifth bishop, 
rebuilt. It is one of the earliest speci 
mens of the pointed style, and consists of 
two stories without windows, and on the 
outside it is adorned with fonr rows of 
arches and small marble pillars one above 
another. The traces of a roof on the 
north face of E!ly tower prove the former 
existence of a transept on that side; and 
it is a singular and unaccountable fact 
in the history of Ely cathedral, that no 
information exists as to the fall or de 
struction of this transept, although, as 
Mr. Bentham supposes with reason, it 
could not have disappeared earlier than 
the reign of Henry the Fifth or Sixth, and 
the foundation of what we now see re 
maining was laid as late as the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. 



THE FISHEllMAX S FCN ERAL. 

UP on the breezy headland the fisherman s grave they 

made, 
Where, oTer the daisies and clover bells, the birchen 

branches swayed ; 
Above ua the lark was ringing in the cloudless skies 

of Jane, , 

And under the cliffs the billows were chanting their 

For .my lino was curving along the hollow 

shore, 

he dear old tides were flowing that he would 
no more. 



note of the bird, and the 
priest s low tone we: 
In the brt-e/o that ble\v t r..m the moorland, all laden 

with country scent ; 

But never a thought of tho new -mown hay tossing 
on sunny pi., 

lilie.s deep in the wild wood, or roees gemming 
the lunes, 

-is of the. stern bronzed men who 
IMt her. ve, 

:y tho mute who had fought with them the 
buttle of wind and wave. 

How boldly he steered the coble across the foaming 

tar, 
When the sky was black to the eastward and the 

breakers white on the Scar ! 

i eye caught the squall ahead, how his 

strong himd furled the sail, 
As we drove o er the angry waters before the raging 

gale! 

cheery he kept all the long dark night; and 

never a parson spoke 
Good words, like those he said to us, when at last 

the morning broke ! 

So thought tho dead man s comrades, as silent and 

sad they stood, 
While tho prayer was prayed, the blessing said, and 

the dull earth struck the wood ; 
And the widow s sob, and the orphan s wail, jarred 

through the joyous air ; 
How could the light wind o er the sea, blow on BO 

h and fair r 1 
How could the gay waves laugh and leap, landward 

o er sand and stone, 
While he, who knew and loved them all, lay lapped 

in clay alone ? 

But for long, when to the beetling heights the snow- 
tipped billows roll, 

When the cod, and skate, and dogfish dart around 
the herring shoal ; 

When gear is sorted, and sails are set, and the merry 
breezes blow, 

And away to the deep sea-harvest the stalwart 
reapers go, 

A kindly sigh, and a hearty word, they will give to 
him who lies 

Where the clover springs, and the heather blooms, 
beneath the northern skies. 



THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART- 
NEEDLEWORK. 

IN these schools an art is taught to poor 
gentlewomen that would almost make its 
visitors wish to be poor gentlewomen, so 
that they might be taught it, and get it 
done. There are beautiful colours, there 
are beautiful shades of colours, there are 
beautiful fabrics, beautiful designs, beau 
tiful modes, and treatments, and t 
tures, and appliances ; the gentlewomen 
approach their workroom through an en- 
t r.-rnce railed off from the beautiful Hor 
ticultural Gardens at South Kensington ; 
they pass by beautiful ferns, and mos^- 
and grasses, as they descend an easy flight 
of stairs : and if perfection, together with 
the delight of it, can come from example, 
from tone, or intangible atmosphere, into 
o schools perfection ought always 
to find its way. As terms of the highest 
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praise are the only fit terms in which 
to speak of the decorative needlework 
the pupils have exhibited, it may be 
at once set down that perfection is what 
the managers have aimed at ; and that, in 
providing a thoroughly fresh and feminine 
field for the paid labours of gentlewomen, 
these managers have answered a loudly- 
reiterated question, and have resolved that 
a most excellent and desirable work shall 
resolutely be carried out. 

Now, on the face of it, at the outset, the 
needlework announced to be taught in 
these new schools is decorative. That 
makes it costly ; that makes it a luxury ; 
that makes it available, at any rate on a 
large scale, only for the rich. All this 
must be clearly understood. A very much 
more complex matter is it to understand 
what decorative needlework of this sort 
is ; to understand, that is, how crewels 
and floss silks, cleverly manipulated, can 
become high-art upholstery and furniture ; 
can afford an infinity of various and ever- 
varying forms, for taste, and talent, and 
ingenuity ; for these same royal schools, 
in short, to find expression in, and place, 
and motive, or raison d etre. The best way, 
broadly, to get an idea of this is to re 
member, also broadly, what it is to deco 
rate a house, and w r hat is the ordinary 
function of a decorator. A curtain, for 
example, is a curtain ; so can any cloth, or 
hanging, or covering, be bought at a higher 
or lower price, as cloth, or hanging, or 
covering, and be nailed up, simple, and 
remain so. That is one plan of hiding 
away plain walls, and planks, and chair 
seats ; of saving the rush of air from 
passages and doorways, from minuter 
cracks and crannies. But let this material 
be subjected to the skilful treatment prac 
tised in these schools, and it can be made 
into a work of art, into a genuine thing of 
beauty, by patience, industry, and the dex 
terous passage of the needle. Its value is 
enhanced a hundredfold, too ; it is rendered 
an heirloom ; certain to have centuries of 
life to it, a possession insuring care and 
veneration. A large folding- screen shall 
be cited as an instance. A large folding- 
screen, let it be pressed upon the attention ; 
not an elegant plaything for the hand ; not 
a hanging fire-shade, called, in a feudal 
way, a " banner," but a real piece of fur 
niture, solid enough to stand in a vast 
reception-room, and part off into privacy 
a good-sized corner of it. Such a screen, 
being of simple stretched black satin, has 
so delicious a group of leaves and birds 



worked upon each panel, that it is made as 
rare as the apparel Petruchio said he would 
go to Venice for, to do due honour to his 
Katharine s wedding-day. The leaves are 
broad and bold ; life-size ; two hands long, 
possibly, and as wide as the palm ; the 
birds are storks, opening their grey wings, 
standing on their slim rose-pink legs, whilst 
they nestle against the plants, and preen 
their feathers with their slender bills. 
Beautiful effect is gained by these plants 
and birds being of velvet "applique," sewn 
on to the satin by some edge or cord. 
Another screen, lent by the Duchess of 
Newcastle, is quite as chaste, and costly, 
and artistic. The groundwork of the panels 
of this appears to be a diaper of gold. It 
is really amber-coloured manufactured silk, 
with a tiny diamond pattern woven into it ; 
and on this fabric the pupils have em 
broidered (in silk) a delicate trail of autumn 
leaves, bearing russet berries, and being 
relieved, at intervals, by scarlet and orange 
butterflies. A third screen, with a back 
ground only of Bath-rubber, or a kind of 
woolly Russian "crash," would take a great 
many less bank-notes to pay for it, and yet 
by the grace of its embroidery (each panel 
has a trail of flame-coloured nasturtiums, 
worked in crewel) it could find fit place in 
the apartments of a queen. Hangings, too, 
both for curtains and portieres, are excel 
lent examples of how richness can have 
richness added to it by the beautiful work 
manship executed in these schools. The 
Duke of Westminster lends a set of cur 
tains, to which the eye is at once attracted. 
The material is drab, or fawn, silk ; and it 
is enriched, all over, by great iris flowers, 
by splendid roses and convolvuluses, all in 
" proper " colours and in silk, and kept to 
gether by a tracery of stalk or stem, and 
a charming variety of naturally-formed 
leaves. Some hangings of crimson satin, 
lent by Countess Cowper, are of similar 
design and magnificence, and not less 
noticeable. Others are of brown velvet, 
embroidered in coloured wool ; of cream- 
coloured silk (worked for Lady Musgrave), 
also in wool ; and there is a set, of velvet, 
the property of Lord Wharncliffe, remark 
able for having the embroidery confined to 
the border, which is, however, of bold con 
ception, a foot wide, perhaps, and consist 
ing of massive sunflowers, each head as 
vigorous and lifeful as if it were rearing 
itself against a sunny wall. But perhaps 
the most superb curtains exhibited are a 
pair of costly crimson velvet, worked with 
a deep margin, and a monogram for the 
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Certainly, for no homely house, to uso 
Richard 1 Man! Usenet s words, arc these rich 
hangings. And ycf, on i imination, 

the gold that edges them, as in the case of 
the gold in her Unu-e of Newcastle s fold 
ing-screen, is not gold at all, but manu 
factured silk. This is laid on the velvet 
(appli |ii ) kept within the artist s limits 
by a sewn cord; another example of which 
applique- work is given in some cran 
damask-satin hangings belonging to the 
Duchess of Bucclench. These have a bor 
der of " patines of bright gold," laid on 
white satin, relieved by massive sprays of 
li ".ives and flowers in crimson velvet; and 
they, as well as the other examples enume 
rated, give excellent testimony to the value 
of design, and contrast, and appliance ; to 
the beauty, too, of the feminine art this 
Royal School of Art-Needlework, with so 
much taste and wise benevolence, is estab 
lished to teach and to revive. 

In the matter of superb coverings for 
tables, also, the school is strong. Lord 
Calthorpe lends one of dark blue velvet, 
embroidered in amber and blue, and 
deeply fringed. There are some of 
various-coloured satins ; and there are 
many specimens of borders, already 
worked, to be sewn round any velvet 
or satin to be desired. One of these, 
lent by Lady Marion Alford, is of velvet 
laid on to satin, and embroidered in floss 
silk ; others are of fine white linen, cut to 
a delicate tracery, like Spanish lace, and 
luiund round every edge with gold thread. 
Nothing could well be more elegant or ex 
pensive than these a background of red 
silk, or amber silk, showing up the pattern 
most effectively. They are all, however, 
of immense price ; suitable only for a 
home whose mistress 

Sweeps it through the court with troops of ladle*, 
* * * * 

Bearing a duke s revenues on her back. 
. 

The very train of her worst wearing gown 
Better worth than all my father s lauds. 

And they must not be mentioned without 
a companion statement that there are other 
materials and other styles of work that can 
be supplied at much less cost. There are 



white serge, or camlet; table-cloths (to 
mention a few) with a margin only, of 
embroidery, worked in coloured wool ; 
there is a cloth of feuille-mort ;ge, 

d with a band of white cloth, and that 
embroidered with bold yellow flowers ; 
another of these has a band of darker 
velvet, li / by a wreath of great 

white daisies conventionally treated; and 
there are cloths of serge, banded with other 
! deeper or paler tone; there are 
white " linrkabaeks" bordered with crim 
son twill, bearing scarcely any embroidery 
at all. Indeed, to beautify for the mere sake 
of beauty, and to take ordinary materials to 
work this magic upon, are the legitimate 
labours of decoration; are, most especially, 
the legitimate labours of the thousands of 
unemployed and cultivated Englishwomen, 
anxious to decorate their own or other 
people s homes ; and these have not been 
overlooked by the patronesses and council 
of the South Kensington School. One way 
in which this is shown is on a small piece 
of drugget lying on their exhibition floor. 
It is just a foot-stand on coming out of 
the bath, perhaps ; an oblong piece, twelve 
inches by eighteen, of the common "duffel" 
grey ; its cost, a few pence. A gentle 
woman s hand has taken this uninviting 
material (which would lie about an un 
thrifty house, to get "dog s-eared" or 
kicked heedlessly away), a gentlewoman s 
sense of beauty has been applied to it, and 
it has a " button-hole " edge of rich claret 
worsted, a worked band an inch or two with 
in this, and a centre-piece of thick leaves 
and flowers. Similar treatment has given 
value to a bath blanket, which is prettily, 
but very easily, embroidered all round with 
scarlet wool ; and has " repair d with double 
riches " some common drugget used to keep 
draughts from open doorways, and called, 
technically, portieres. The worsted used 
to embellish these is coarse and cheap ; the 
p: it terns are wide apart and bold; but there 
is the material improved, by many tin 
in price, and forming an object that the 
eye is glad to see. Strips of embroidered 
linen, to be sewn round washing-dresses, 
are shown in the school, too, a hand wide, 
and as many yards long as may be required. 
The embroidery is in colours; it can be 
seen at once to be a work of art by hand, 
not machine-facture ; and from having a 
ground of linen, not cotton, it would re 
main a work of art after even half a 
century of laundresses wear and tear. 
Cushion - covers approach, again, more 
nearly to the ordinary "fancy-work" En- 
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glish women are apt to do. There are 
plenty at South Kensington ; yet, such 
as there are, resemble in no way the 
"boarding-school" work that is prevalent, 
and that requires no particular art-sense 
from its workers, and no marked culti 
vation of brain. The covers exhibited are, 
some of them, of white satin, with a de 
licious gathering of blue forget-me-nots ; 
others, of olive satin, with bouquets in 
"proper" colours, harmoniously treated, 
though not confined to one sort of flower. 
There is art in these designs, too, it 
must be remembered. They are not 
blotches of colour, unnaturally " shaded," 
growing out of nowhere, printed and 
stamped, to be reproduced by the score. 
They proclaim the same tender perceptions 
in the designer as are known to be in the 
mind of the painter of a delicate picture ; 
of the composer of an ennobling and grace 
ful melody. And, though the designer is 
not the worker (for art-masters of well- 
proved skill give their aid to the essential 
particular of design), the gentlewomen 
who wield the needle bear the same rela 
tion to the designers as the engraver does 
to the painter, the player to the creative 
musician ; and, unless the art-sense of an 
interpreter be in sympathy with the origi 
nator, unless the finger have a dainty touch, 
it is well known that the best creation 
suffers, and has a very bare result. 

Notice of these Royal Schools would 
not be complete without a word about 
some chair-covera worked for the Empress 
of Russia. They are of satin, a very dark 
green; and each one bears a bouquet of 
floss-silk flowers. In a case near to these 
is a design for a folding-screen, for the 
Princess of Wales ; in course of execution, 
it may be presumed, or in that completer 
condition, " sent home," since only the 
artist s drawing is shown, with the colours 
he recommends. A design, from the 
hand of Princess Louise, has an interest 
of its own. It is a large white lily and 
lily leaves, arranged for repetition and 
as a border, some nine or ten inches 
wide, for hangings, it may be, and table- 
coverings, en suite. Princess Helena goes 
farther still in practical co-operation with 
the aims of the school. Her Royal High 
ness, being the president, and taking a 
prominent part in Council and Committee, 
shows a piece of her own embroidery. It 
is a geometric pattern, worked on black 
satin, in scarlet and amber silk. 

O that thou knew st 

The royal occupation ! Thou should at see 
A workman in t ! 



comes into the mind naturally, in con 
templating this. And her Majesty the 
Queen, it must be added, is not unrepre 
sented. In another case there is a robe, 
or jupe, exhibited, which is being prepared 
for her Majesty s own wear. The material 
is black satin ; it is cut "rase," the queen s 
lady-subjects will be interested to hear 
(which means it is to shave the ground, in 
pretty French descriptiveness, not to sweep 
it) ; it is quilted and wadded ; with a run 
ning pattern, floriated, covering it entirely, 
and making it of consistent elegance and 
price. " The king s daughter . . . shall 
be brought unto the king in raiment of 
needlework. . . . Thy raiment was of 
silk and broidered work." It is all good ; 
it is all queenly, and, what is more to the 
purpose, womanly ; and it reopens, under 
most favourable conditions, a large field in 
which women s labour can never have 
masculine competition, and which woman 
has always had entirely for her own. 
Much to be congratulated, also, are poor 
gentlewomen at having royal ladies over 
them who know their wants, and their 
sensibilities, and cultivation ; who have, too, 
thus allied themselves to bring a beautiful 
art into new prominence and demand, for 
the very wise and benevolent reason that it 
is entirely within gentlewomen s compass, 
and must, for its own sake, be thoroughly 
congenial to them. England has, whether 
happily or unhappily, women who must 
work ; England has women who will 
work ; women who have culture, and 
courage, and the resolution to overcome 
the disagreeablenesses of work, the phy 
sical fatigue of it, its mental annoyance 
and ignoble strain ; it only remained, there 
fore, to find the right work fitted for these 
women, to give it dignity, to create a taste 
for it, to bring it to the market, and offer 
it at a price. And, since the Royal School 
of Art-Needlework has stepped in precisely 
to effect all this, and seems to have dis 
covered a right royal road (at last) in 
which it may all be effected, nothing has 
to be said beyond a good hope that it will 
have strength, and health, and a long 
prosperity. 

In these columns,* the idea of the women 
of the present day reverting to the art- 
needlework of their ancestresses has been 
advocated before. It is true such advo 
cacy was to the point of the beautiful and 
durable industry being cultivated as a 
pleasure, not as a means of bread ; but 

* See ALL THE YEAR BOUND, August 16th, 1873, 
" Ancient Needlework." 
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fact of its being cultiv -? a 

riing money &lt;; 

the li and the woman and 

the bility, hov, :uil, in f 

y argument used then the p 
force now, anti . An immens. o; 

in art-needlework, too, 1 
-women of the present day 

! leagues beyond their a- 
Kvervihing that civili:-; ickcd &lt; 

tin , civilisation glories in now; 

and this must bring as new an aspect 
this art as it has brought to other arts 
The mere action of mind upon 
mind, by people getting quickly to each 
other owing to convenience of locomotion ; 
by people seeing what oilier people ! 
done; the bold eye leaming from the 
quaint; the pale treatment blossoming from 
admixture with the rich; the too-hard hand 
recognising the beauty and the bounty of 
the fire ; the mere fact of people being 
brought acquainted with other uses, with 
other fabrics and materials, with other 
forms, must have an immense effect, in 
the end, on the art-needlework of to-day, 
as compared with the art-needlework of 
centuries bygone ; and it will bo well that 
this should be actively borne in recollection 
by the council of the Royal Schools. One 
curious fact about this inevitable growth 
and alteration is, that the precise way of it 
cannot be foretold. Like other growths, it 
is growth, not fabrication, and it must be 
left to the development of time. Let the 
council, being sure it will come, be on the 
watch for it, that is all ; and let them go 
on all the more hopefully with their labours, 
knowing that, though they plant for only 
one sort of fruit, others will come, no less 
ssary and nourishing ; and that these 
fruits will be their fruits, and should not 
be looked upon as unexpected or alien. 

One result from the establishment of 

schools for art-needlework is perhaps so 

mani -t, it may as well at once be pointed 

out. If the art be good for gentlewomen, 

it will be good for other women, not born 

:!, but perhaps as cultivated, as full 

of patience and art- feeling, as necessitous. 

dlework is classic. Josiah brake down 

the houses near by the house where the 

aen wove hangings; Solomon decked 
a bed with coverings of tapestry, with 
carved work, with fine linen of Egypt : 
a woman far above rubies who laid her 

to the spindle, who made 
and her household coverings of tapestry, 

! silk, and scarlet ; Moses wished for 
gings of fine twined linen, wrought 



and Yirgilia t hous &lt;," and 

did wh:. mid to ma 1 u play 

.sewifr " with her for an afternoon. 
" \\ r hat, are you sewing 1 Come, lay 

nr stitchery ! I would your cam- 

lirir were as sensible as your finger, that 

you might leave pricking it for pity ! " 

Anne 1 latha way must have used her needle 

with, possibly, somewhat too 

nt and too flippant will ; how other- 

iiild Shakespeare have written so 
humorously : 



H this ? A sleeve? .... 
What ! up and down, carv d like an apple tart, 
With snip, and nip, and cut, and elish, and slash ! 

with all this evidence of the adherence 
of women to ornamentation by the needle, 
let tho council of the Royal School of 

"dlework congratulate themse! 
heartily if they are the means of the art 

g cultivated much more largely than 
it could be within their walls, and if it 
reaches all over the country, and is p v 
tised by women of all grades. Some comic 
tion may come to the council, too, 
nnent a new species of what may bo called 
Benefit of Clergy. Nineteenth-century 
young ladies have been in the habit of 
inundating bachelor and favourite curates 
with braces and slippers, worked on can 
vas, in " lovely " Berlin wool. If, after 
this loan exhibition, young ladies (without 
the prospect of immediate recompense for 
it) will embroider bath foot-stands, bath 
tcete, borders for table-covers and 
hangings, and panels for folding-screens, 
they may be quite sure their presents will 
be very much more useful and acceptable 
than they are now, and the Royal School 
of Art-Needlework may be thanked for 
having brought about a very pract ; 
albeit it may bo an utterly unintended, 
revolution. 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
CASANOVA. 

15 FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. GOT OF THE 

RED. 

THE fatal command, " Up and be 
gone!" softened by a donation of a thou- 
i ducats from the king of Poland, 
proved but the first of a long series of 
similar affronts minus the due ven 

the warmest admirers of adventurous 1 
and tho most able professors of the no 
art of living on one s wits, must confess 
that, unless lead, steel, or hemp intervene, 
a time must come when the best ar 
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will find that he has pretty well covered 
the map of this world with the fame of 
his deeds, and, like a Newgate Alexander, 
must sigh for new worlds to swindle. Now 
fame is all very well in its way, but this 
particular kind of fame is more likely 
than any other to leave its possessor with 
out a shoe to his foot. No sooner does a 
too celebrated adventurer arrive in a town 
than a disposition is shown to kick him 
out of it, and the slightest pretext suffices 
for an order to quit, then and there. The 
ghosts of his misdeeds confront him at 
every turn. Happy hunting-grounds, once 
filled with ready dupes, are drawn in 
vain. The hunter is, alas for him ! all 
too celebrated. The twang of his long 
bow is a too familiar sound. Imperti 
nent people tell him. with a sneer that 
he is "known." Let him but clap 
his hand on his sword, it is enough. 
Down come the police with the usual 
chorus, "Up and begone!" and all the 
work has to be begun over again. 

In the smaller German towns Casanova 
fared not badly after his expulsion from 
Poland. At Leipzig, Dresden, and Schwe- 
rin he came to no particular grief, and 
found time to cane an editor at Cologne ; 
but a slight scrape at Vienna was quite 
enough to bring the Austrian police down 
upon him. 

Count Schrotembach sends a messenger 
to bring the Venetian before him. They 
jump into Casanova s carriage he still 
keeps his carriage and soon arrive at 
the governor s office. This gentleman 
" of remarkable obesity " calls Casanova 
to him, and showing him a watch, says : 

" You see what o clock it is. Well, if 
you are inside Vienna at the same hour 
to-morrow, I will have you flung out of it 
by my agents." 

" What have I done, sir, to bring upon 
me so severe an order ? 

" To begin with, you have no right to 
ask questions, and I owe you no account 
of my actions. Nevertheless, I may tell 
you that you would have been left in 
peace if you had not infringed the laws 
of the empire, which forbid games of 
ha2ard and send swindlers to the galleys. 
Do you know this purse ? " 

Casanova explains that his purse has 
been stolen from him. Count Schrotem 
bach merely laughs and continues : 

" I know your inventive genius, and 
why and how you left Warsaw, so pre 
pare to leave Vienna." 

Casanova blusters in vain, and invoking 



his familiar genius not Paralis, but Im 
pudence writes to Prince Kaunitz, solicits 
an interview, and is recommended to peti 
tion the empress. The Venetian ambas 
sador, of course, will say nothing for an 
escaped state prisoner. Nevertheless he 
" falls on his feet and secures the protecti on 
of Count Witzthum, the Saxon envoy, who 
tells him to write his petition at once. In 
an ill-inspired moment he pens the follow 
ing remarkable document : 

"TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPKESS-QUEEN. 

" MADAM, If an insect, about to be^ 
crushed by your imperial and royal foot, 
implored your mercy, I am convinced that 
your majesty would spare the poor crea 
ture. I am that insect, and I intreat you, 
madam, to order the governor, the Count 
Schrotembach, to wait but one week 
before crushing me with your majesty s 
slipper. At the expiration of that time it 
is probable that the count would be unable 
to do me any injury ; it is possible even 
that at that time your majesty may have 
withdrawn from him the redoubtable 
slipper that you have intrusted to him 
to crush evil-doers, and not an honest and 
peaceable Venetian, who, notwithstanding 
his flight from the Piombi, has always 
respected the laws. 

" 21st Jan., 1767. CASANOVA." 

This extraordinary mixture of imperti 
nence and servility produces the effect 
which might have been anticipated. Count 
Witzthum advising, the Venetian makes off 
to Augsburg, swearing vengeance against 
Austria, and resolving to hang one Por- 
chini to whom he owed the entire 
"trouble " with his own hands. Pushing 
on to Paris, the same "fatality" pursues 
him. Behold him walking peaceably enough 
in a concert-room, near the orangery of 
the Tuileries. He is quite alone, looking 
somewhat middle-aged, but dressed as 
gaily as ever, in all the colours of the 
rainbow. Suddenly he hears his own name, 
and forgetting the proverb, listens to the 
conversation between a very young man 
and a party of ladies. The youth is telling 
how Casanova has cost him a million, by 
robbing the late Madame d Urfe of it 
no very great exaggeration if the young 
gentleman were the heir of that infatuated 
lady. Casanova goes up to the " calum 
niator," threatens to kick him, and makes 
a scene. Next morning a chevalier of St. 
Louis waits upon him with an order, "in 
the king s name," to quit Paris in twenty- 
four hours. The reason assigned is simply 
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"will and jileaauro" of his j; 

doeiim&lt;-nt coin-hides with 
won! ... " win-: God that ho 

iu his holy keeping." 
b u :ova obtains :i delay &lt; 

s, and then sets off &lt; in, well 

.supplied \viih money, and furnished, more 
over, with a letter from, the I rin 
Luboiuhvka, :i friend of Madaiao do 
Kumain, to Count Aranda. pr&gt; -ident of 
Council of Castile, and "more of a 
king than tho king himself." To this 
ions statesman the expeller of the 
uits from Spanish soil a man of 
the highest capacity, and, moreover, 
lan of pleasure, but of an exterior 
lately hideous, not to say disgusting, 
mova presents his letter, finding 
the count at his toilet. Aranda "looks 
him over " from head to foot, and com 
mences ominously. 

" \V hy have you come to Spain ? " 
" I o acquire information, my lord." 
" You have no other object ? 
" None save to put my humble talents 
at the service of your highness." 

" You do not need my protection to live 
in peace. Attend to the police regulations 
and nobody will interfere with you. As 
for employment, apply to your ambassador. 
It is his business to present you, for we 
do not know you." 

Unfortunate Casanova is driven to ex 
plain that he and the Grand Seigniory 
are not on the best of terms, and hears 
that, in that case, nothing can be done 
for him. Nothing abashed, he tries 
the Neapolitan ambassador, the Duke 
Lassada, favourite of the king, but with 
out avail. They all refer him to the 
Venetian ambassador. Writing to his 
friend Dandolo at Venice, for a few lines 
of recommendation to Moccnigo, he pre 
sents himself in due course, and is received 
by Gaspardo Soderini, " a man of wit and 
talent," who at once remarks on the 
" great liberty " Casanova has taken in 
appearing before him. 

Don t you know, signer, that you are 
forbidden to set foot on Venetian terri 
tory? Now this embassy is Venetian 
territory ! " 

Mocenigo, in fact, is very glad to know 
him as a private acquaintance, but cannot 
be brought to recognise him publicly. As 
usual, Casanova gets into trouble before 
long, is locked up at Buen Retire, but 
rrive.s to get out of prison quickly, 
only to undergo incare- ration in th^ citadel 
of Barcelona. Shaking Spanish dust off 



and Ancon iat g&lt; d fortune 

has left him with his youth. 1 ; 
in the wori ney 

16. Hi- ors 

dead. He i .g old, and finds 

himself almost at the end of his tether, 
without p: it ion, or capital. 

The L r ! : to 

him, and the police everywhere on 
alert. The great adventurer sees at last 
the evil of his ways, and detenu 

ti what little influrnre- he has left to 
him, to get himself restored to hi-&gt; rights 
as a \ : citizen. To this end he 

fixes his head-quarters at Trieste, and by 
rendering service to his government, earns 
various subsidies, in hard cash, and a small 
pension. At last his efforts are crowned 
with success, and in 177."., at the ago of 
fifty, he is permitted to return to Venice. 

The life of this extraordinary man now 
becomes for several years a complete blank. 
What he did during the eight years between 
1775 and 17S:&gt;, when he again quitted his 
" ungrateful country," is unknown, save 
that he wrote a book on the Polish ques 
tion, then occupying a large space in 
public opinion. For some unexplained 
reason he again left Venice, never to re 
turn, and as the renown of his exploits had 
died out or been effaced by those of Cag- 
liostro, he again visited Paris, only to find 
his former friends dead or poor. Never 
theless, we find him on excellent terms 
with his countrymen abroad. At dinner 
one day at the ambassador s he meets a 
certain Count Waldstein, nephew of the 
Prince de Ligne, and greatly interested in 
the magical nonsense, which, thanks to 
Cagliostro and others, is a common topic 
of conversation in learned society. Wald 
stein talks of divination, the key of Solo 
mon Agrippa, and so forth. Casanova 
bursts out with " Cospetto ! to whom do 
yon speak of these matters ? To me, 
Casanova, it is an old story. I know all 
about it." 

Waldstein is delighted to find an adept, 
and cries, " Come and live with me in 
Bohemia. I start to-morrow." 

At the end of his resources, old, poor, 
weary of going up and down in the earth, 
and to and fro in it, the way-worn, battered 
adventurer jumps at the offer, and is in 
stalled as librarian to Count Waldstein at 
the castle of Dux, near Tceplitz, there to 
pass, on the modest income of a thousand 
florins per annum, the last four 
of a stormy life. " During six summers," 
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writes tlie Prince de Ligne, " he made me 
happy by his wonderful imagination as 
lively as if he were but twenty years of 
age by his enthusiasm for me, and his 
agreeable instruction." 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
in the quiet retreat which the kindness of 
Count Waldstein provided for him the 
fiery old Italian could not succeed in 
raising a storm. On the contrary, his 
vivid imagination and equally lively 
temper made the castle of Dux almost 
uninhabitable. To begin with, he could 
not speak either German or Bohemian, 
and never wearied of cursing the natives 
for ignorant barbarians, incapable of ap 
preciating a savant of his rank. Hardly 
a day passed without an altercation between 
the steward or some of the servants and 
the learned librarian. The cook had spoiled 
his "polenta," or ruined the dish of ma 
caroni he always insisted upon, or burnt 
his coffee ; the chief coachman had given 
him a rash and careless driver to take him 
to visit the Prince de Ligne ; the dogs had 
barked during the night and disturbed his 
excellency the librarian ; unexpected guests 
had arrived at the castle, and Casanova had 
been obliged to dine at a side table ; the 
hunting-horns had played out of tune ; 
the parson had tried to convert him ; the 
count had not met him cordially ; the 
soup had been served too hot ; the foot 
man had passed .him over in serving 
the wine ; he had not been presented to 
a person of quality who had come to 
see the lance which pierced the great 
Waldstein ; the key of the arsenal had 
been not lost but hidden, out of pure spite ; 
the count had lent a book without notify 
ing him ; a groom had forgotten to touch 
his hat to him. The guests, too, were 
nearly as bad as the servants, and were ill- 
mannered enough to laugh at the poor 
old broken-down adventurer, who fancied 
himself the possessor of the true " grand 
manner." He tried to speak German rather 
than remain silent ; but his smooth Vene 
tian tongue floundered over Teutonic gut 
turals and aspirates. The guests could 
not understand him ; he got into a 
passion, and they laughed consumedly. 
He spouted his French verses poor old 
man and they laughed still more. He 
gesticulated wildly while declaiming his 
Italian verses, and they laughed again. On 
entering a room he made his best bow, 
still in the grand manner taught him by 
Marcel, the famous dancing-master, sixty 
years before, and they laughed still more. 



He walked through a minuet according to 
tradition, and laughter broke out again. 
He put his white plume in his hat, donned 
his gold embroidered coat, his ample velvet 
waistcoat, his garters with paste buckles 
over his silk stockings, and the rude guests 
held their sides. " Cospetto ! " he roared, 
"you are all canaille; you are all Jaco 
bins. You insult the count, and the count 
insults me by not resenting your infamous 
behaviour." Then he attacked the count 
himself. " Sir, I have fought and wounded 
the grand general of Poland. I was not 
born a gentleman, but I have made myself 
one." The count laughed another in 
jury. One fine morning the count enters 
his room with two pairs of pistols, uttering 
never a word, and dying to laugh outright. 
Casanova weeps, embraces him, and cries, 
" Shall I kill my benefactor ? Oh ! che 
bella cosa ! " He checks his tears, fancy 
ing the count may think he is frightened, 
accepts the pistols, hands them back, 
striking an attitude like a dancing-master, 
weeps again, and talks magic, cabala, and 
macaroni. Complaints pour in from, vil 
lagers that the old man is too fond of 
gossiping with their daughters. The vil 
lagers are probably in the right, for we 
know the customs, not to say manners, of 
the Signer Casanova, and can picture the 
wicked old roue tottering about on his 
high red heels and leering at the country 
girls with his rheumy eyes, like a super 
annuated satyr. Bohemian parents under 
stand him not, abhor the outlandish old 
rascal, and " cry haro " upon him. He 
says they are detestable democrats. He 
gives a nickname to the neighbouring 
abbey of Osseg, gets into trouble with the 
monks, and drags the count into the 
quarrel. He gives himself indigestion, 
and complains that he is poisoned. He is 
"spilt" out of a carriage, and says it is 
the work of Jacobins. He gets materials 
on credit at the count s cloth factory, and 
says the people are disrespectful when they 
call for the money. 

His deadliest enemy at Dux was a 
certain Eaulkinher, steward of Count 
Waldstein. This personage, whose name 
reads like Eaulconer badly spelt, tried 
every possible device to get Casanova out 
of the castle, and led the peppery old 
fellow a terrible life. The count himself 
stood by Casanova, so far as reason and 
common sense would permit, but in his 
absence his steward "persecuted" the 
librarian, who was, no doubt, a disagree 
able tenant enough. 
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i Casanova drew li 
regularly, lie kept his own private- t 
in the com: -, mid paid his 

way, but n t-rn ! 

in which Casanova was concerned, with 
his publishers, to the extent of four 
thousand florins, having compelled him 
to renounce half of his little income, 
he found it impossible to cat alone in 
jr grandeur, and was fain to share 
the table of the count s in rvants. 

Tli is was a terrible blow, the more c 
cially as a stud-groom was admitted to sit 
near Casanova. This fellow appears to have 
been of a humorous turn. Stealing a book 
of Casanova s, he abstracted the portrait 
frontispiece, enriched it with opprobrious 
epithets, and stuck it up in the market 
place. Tho storm was tremendous, but 
the bitterest sarcasms fell blunted from 
the thick hides of Casanova s torment ers. 
At last these persecutions wear out his 
patience. Adopting hi.s usual expression, 
"It is the will of God," or "God wills it," 
he declares himself about to quit Dux. 
He asks the Prince de Ligne for letters of 
recommendation to the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, his particular friend ; for the 
Grand Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, whom he 
does not know ; and for the Berlin Jews. 
He sets out on the sly, leaving a farewell 
letter for Waldstein tender, proud, candid, 
and irritated. Waldstein only laughs, and 
says he will be sure to come back. For 
getting his nearly seventy years, the 
veteran sets out with all the hopefulness of 
youth, but is doomed to have his spirits 
speedily and cruelly dashed. He is kept 
kicking his heels in ante-chambers. No 
body will give him a place, either as 
tutor, librarian, or chamberlain ; he 
says, everywhere in season, and out of 
season, that the Germans are a stupid 
people. The excellent and amiable Grand 
Duke of Weimar receives him cordially 
enough, but he immediately becomes jea 
lous of Goethe and Wieland, the famous 
proteges of the grand duke, and declaims 
against them and the literature of the 
country. At Berlin he thunders against 
the ignorance, the superstition, and the 
rascality of the Jews, to whom he is re 
commended ; but, nevertheless, borrows 
money of them, and draws bills of exchange 
on his long-suffering patron, Count Wald 
stein, wlio only laughs, pays the money, 
and embraces the ancient prodigal, when, 
after six weeks absence, he comes back to 
Dux, penitent and proud, laughing aud 
weeping by turns, equally amusing when 



usly complaining of his " humilia 
tion," as when pouring out torrents of 
asms on the Tedeschi. Poor 
old boy ! lit is only too glad to bring 

. his 1 lereulean frani ver-youth- 

ful vivacity, his Homeric appetite, and a 

k of good 1 his friends 

Waldstein and De Ligne. On their side 

they are charmed with him, and like him 

better than ever after that last bath in the 

ling tide of the outer world, which has 

i i ten 1 d him into a semblance of his 
former self. All goes smoothly for a 

\-, but, alas ! at the expiration of that 
period misfortunes and vexations recom 
mence. At dessert there are strawberries. 
The villanous lackeys, out of Bpite, hand 

a to everybody before Casanova, and 
when the dish reaches him it is empty. 
Worse than this; he one morning misses his 
portrait out oi his room, and imagining it 
to have been carried off by one of his ad 
mirers, is in a delightful frame of mind 
till he finds it nailed up behind a stable- 
door. 

Thus drag on the dreary years which 
precede dissolution. In a strange land, 
far from fallen Venice, her wayward son 
sinks slowly into the grave, bitterly re 
gretting his once superb physical strength, 
and occasionally admitting to himself that 
his life has been made up of splendid 
opportunities recklessly flung away. About 
the commencement of the present century 
he fades out altogether. It is gratifying 
to find that he made an edifying end. 

A CHARMING FELLOW. 

BY FRANCES ELTJANOR TROLLOPS. 

AUTHOR OF " 1TTST MARGARET S TROUBLE," " MABEL 8 
PKOORKSS," *C. Ac. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Iy the first week of August Mrs. Erring- 
ton returned to Whitford. She had got 
over her annoyance at not having been 
intrusted sooner with the news of Alger 
non s engagement to Miss Kilfinane. By 
dint of telling her friends so, she had 
at last persuaded herself that she had 
been in the secret all along ; and, if she 
felt any other mortifications and dis 
appointments connected with her son s 
marriage, she kept them to herself. But 
it is probable that she did not keenly feel 
any such. She was not sensitive; and 
she did believe that, by connect ii._r him 
self so nearly with Lord Seely s family, 
Algernon was advancing his prosp. 
of success in the world. These sources 
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of comfort, combined with, an excellent 
digestion, and the perennial gratification of 
contemplating her own claims to distinc 
tion as contrasted with those of her 
neighbours, kept the worthy lady in good 
spirits, and she returned to Whitford in 
a kind of full blow of cheerfulness and 
importance. 

Her reception there, at the outset, was, 
however, far from being what she had 
looked forward to. She had written to 
Rhoda, announcing the day and hour of 
her arrival, and requesting that James 
Maxfield should meet her at the Blue Bell 
Inn, where the coach stopped, with a fly 
for the conveyance of herself and her lug 
gage to her old quarters. Mrs. Errington 
had not previously written to Rhoda from 
Westmoreland, but she had forwarded to 
her, at different times, two copies of the 
Applethwaite Advertiser. In one of these 
journals a preliminary announcement of 
Algernon s marriage had appeared, under 
the heading of " Alliance in High Life." 
In the second, there was an account of the 
wedding, and the breakfast, and the re 
joicings in the village of Long Pells, 
which did much credit to the imagina 
tive powers of the writer. According to 
the Applethwaite Advertiser, the cere 
mony had been imposing, the breakfast 
sumptuous, and the village demonstrations 
enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Errington had bought twenty 
copies of the newspaper" for distribution 
among her friends ; and she pleased her 
self with thinking how grateful the Max- 
fields would be to her for sending them 
the papers with the interesting paragraphs 
marked in red ink. She also looked for 
ward with much complacency to having 
Rhoda for a listener to all her narrations 
about the wedding and life at Long Fells, 
and the great people whom she had met 
there. Rhoda was such a capital listener ! 
And then, besides and beyond all that, 
Mrs. Errington was fond of Rhoda, and 
had more motherly warmth of feeling for 
her than she had as yet attained to for her 
new daughter-in-law. 

Mrs. Errington s head was stretched out 
of the coach- window as the vehicle clat 
tered up the archway of the Blue Bell 
Inn. It was about seven o clock on a fine 
August evening, and there was ample light 
enough for the traveller to distinguish all 
the familiar features of the streets through 
which she passed. "James will be stand 
ing in the inn-yard ready to receive me," 
she thought ; " and I suppose the fly will 



be waiting at the corner by the booking- 
office. I wonder whether the driver will 
be the lame old man or young Sim 
mons ? " She was still debating this 
question when the coach turned sharply 
round under the archway, and stopped 
in the great rambling yard of the old- 
fashioned Blue Bell Inn. 

Mrs. Errington got down unassisted, 
James Maxfield was not there. She 
looked round in bewilderment, standing 
hot, dusty, and tired in the yard, where, 
after a bustling waiter had tripped up to 
her to ask if she wanted a room, and 
tripped away again, no one took any heed 
of her. 

A fly was not to be had in Whitford at 
a moment s notice. After waiting for 
some ten minutes, Mrs. Errington found 
there was nothing for it but to walk to 
her lodgings. She left her luggage in the 
coach- office to be called for, and set 
out carrying a rather heavy hand-bag, 
and hurrying through the streets at a 
pace ^much quicker than her usual dig 
nified rate of moving. She wished not 
to be seen and recognised by any passing 
acquaintance under circumstances so un 
favourable to an impressive or triumphant 
demeanour. 

Arrived at Jonathan Maxfield s house, 
the aspect of things was not much im 
proved. Betty Grimshaw opened the 
door, and stared in surprise on seeing 
Mrs. Errington. She had not been ex 
pected. Mr. Maxfield was over at Duck- 
well at his son s farm. James was busy 
in the storehouse. And as for Rhoda, she 
was away on a visit to Miss Bodkin, at the 
seaside, and had been for some weeks. A 
letter ? Oh, if a letter had come f or Rhoda, 
her father would have sent it on to [her. 
It was a two days post from where she 
was to Whitford. And the newspapers ? 
Betty did not know. She had not seen 
them. Her brother-in-law had had them, 
she supposed. Yes ; she had heard that 
Mr. Algernon was married, or going to be 
married. The servants from Pudcombe 
Hall had spoken of it when they came 
into the shop. Jonathan had not said 
anything on the subject, as far as she 
knew. Mrs. Errington knew what Jona 
than was. He never was given to much 
conversation. And it was Betty s opinion, 
delivered very frankly, that Jonathan grew 
crustier and closer as he got older. But 
wouldn t Mrs. Errington like a cup of 
tea ? Betty would have the kettle boiling 
in a few minutes. 
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Mrs. Errington felt rather forlor; 
she entered her old sitting-room and 
looked around her. It was trim and neat 
indeed, and spotlessly clean; bat it li;td 
the chill, repellent look of mi uninhabited 
apartment. The corner cupboard was 
locked, and its treasure of old china 
hidden from view. Algernon s books 
were L, one from the shelf above the piano. 
A white cloth was spread over the sofa, 
and the hearth-rug was turned upside 
down, displaying a grey lining, instead of 
the gay-coloured scraps of cloth. 

d K/hoda. She had become 
accustomed to Algernon s absence from 
the familiar room ; but Bhoda s absence 
made a blank in it, that was depressing. 
And perhaps Mrs. Errington herself was 
sin-prised to find how dreary the place 
looked, without the girl s gentle face and 
modest figure. She gladly accepted Betty 
( i rimshaw s invitation to take her tea 
downstairs in the comfortable, bright 
kitchen, instead of alone in the melan 
choly gentility of her own sitting-room. 
Betty was as wooden-faced, and grim, and 
rigid in her aspect as ever. But she was 
not unfriendly towards her old lodger. 
And, moreover, she was entirely respectful 
in her manner, holding it as a fixed 
article of her faith that " gentlefolks 
born " were intended by Providence to be 
treated with deference, and desiring to 
show that she herself had been trained to 
becoming behaviour under the roof of a 
person of quality. 

It was little more than nine o clock 
when Mrs. Errington rose to go to bed, 
being tired with her journey. As she did 
so, she said, "Mrs. Grimshaw, will you 
get James to send a hand-cart for my 
hiirgage in good time to-morrow ? " 

" ( Mi, your luggage?" returned Betty. 
" Well, do you think it is worth while 
to send for it, if you re not going to 
stay r " 

Mrs. Errington was so much astoni 

by this speech, that she sat down again on 

the chair she had just quitted. Then. 

r a minute s pause, her mind, which 

did not move very rapidly, arrived at 

what she supposed to bo the explanation 

of Betty s words. " Oh, I see," she said ; 

&gt;u took it for granted that, on my 

son s marriage, I should leave you and join 

him. But it is not so, my good soul. My 

_ hter-in-law has implored me to live 

, but I have refused. It is 

or for the young people to be by 

nisei ves ; and I prefer my own inde 



pendence also. No, my good Mrs. Grim 
shaw, I shall remain in my old quar 
ters until Mr. Algernon leaves Whit- 
ford for good. And perhaps, even then, 
I may not give you up altogether, who 
knows?" 

Betty hesitated for an instant before re 
plying. " Then Jonathan has not said 
anything to you about giving up the 
rooms ? " 

"Good gracious, no ! I have not heard 
from Mr. Max field at all ! " 

" I suppose he didn t expect you back 
quite so soon. And there, I m sure I 
won t take upon myself to speak for him. 
I shouldn t have got on with my brother- 
in-law all these years if I hadn t made it 
a rule to try for peace and quietness, and 
never interfere." 

But Mrs. Errington persisting in her 
demand that Betty should explain herself 
more fully, the latter at length confessed 
that, during the past two or three weeks, 
Jonathan Maxfield had declared his inten 
tion of getting rid of his lodger, and of not 
letting the first floor of his house agaiii. 
" Your sitting-room is to be kept as a kind 
of a drawing-room for Rhoda, as I under 
stand Jonathan," said she. 

A drawing-room for Rhoda ! Mrs. 
Krrington could not believe her senses. 
" Why, what is Mr. Maxfield thinking 
of ? " she exclaimed. 

" Oh, you don t know what a fuss Jona 
than has been making lately about Rhoda ! 
Before you went away, you know, ma am, 
as he had begun to spend a deal of money 
on her clothes. And since then, more and 
more ; it s been all his talk as Rhoda was 
to be a lady. The notion has got stuck 
fast in his head, and wild horses wouldn t 
drag it out." 

Mrs. Errington rose very majestically. 
" I fear," she said, " I much fear, that I 
am responsible for this delusion of your 
brother-in-law. I have a little spoiled the 
girl, and taken too much notice of her. I 
regret it now. But, really, Rhoda is such 
a sweet creature that I don t know that I 
have been so very much to blame, either. 
It is true I have introduced her to my 
friends, and brought her forward a little 
beyond her station ; but I little thought 
a man of Mr. Maifield s common sense 
would have been so utterly led away by 
kindly-meant patrona. 

" Well, I don t know as it s so much 
that, ma am," ! . in a r 

of-fact tone, " as it is that Jonathan has 
latterly been thinking a deal about his 
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money. And he knows money will do 
great things " 

"Money can never confer gentle birth, 
my good creature ! " 

" No, for sure, ma am. That s what I 
say myself. I know my catechism, and I 
was brought up to respect my superiors. 
But, you see, Jonathan s heart is greatly set 
on his riches. He s a well-off man, is my 
brother-in-law ; more so than many folks 
think. He s been a close man all his life. 
And, for that matter, he s close enough 
now in some things, and screws me down 
in the housekeeping pretty tight. But for 
Rhoda he seems to grudge nothing, and 
wants her to make a show and a splash, 
almost if you can fancy such a thing of 
Jonathan ! But there s no saying how men 
will turn out ; not even the old ones. I m 
sure I often and often thank my stars I ve 
kept single no offence to you, ma am." 

Mrs. Errington went to bed in a be 
wildered frame of mind. Tired as she was, 
the news she had heard kept her awake 
for some time. Leave her lodgings ! Leave 
old Max s house, which had been her home 
for so many years ! It was incredible. 
And, indeed, before long she had made up 
her mind to resist old Max s intention of 
turning her out. "I shall give him a 
good talking to, to-morrow," she said to 
herself. " Stupid old man ! He really 
must not be allowed to make himself so 
absurd." And then Mrs. Errington fell 
asleep. 

But the next day old Max did not return 
to be talked to ; nor the day after that. 
James Maxfield went over to Duckwell, 
and came back bringing a formal notice to 
Mrs. Errington to quit the lodgings, signed 
by his father. 

" What does this mean, James ? " asked 
Mrs. Errington, with much emphasis, and 
wide-open eyes. James did not know 
what it meant. He did not apparently 
much care, either. He had never been on 
very friendly terms with the Erriugtons 
(having, indeed, come but seldom in con 
tact with them during all the time they 
had lived under the same roof with him), 
and had, perhaps, been a little jealous in 
his sullen, silent way, of their petting of 
Rhoda. At all events, on the present 
occasion, he was not communicative nor 
very civil. He had performed his father s 
behests, and he knew nothing more. His 
father was not coming back home just yet. 
And James volunteered the opinion that 
he didn t mean to come back until Mrs. 
Errington should be gone. 



All this was strange and disagreeable. 
But Mrs. Errington was not of an irritable 
or anxious temperament. And her self- 
complacency was of too solid a kind to be 
much affected even by ruder rubs than 
any which could be given by James Max- 
field s uncouth bluntness. " I shall take 
no notice whatever of this," she said, with 
serene dignity. " When your father comes 
back, I shall talk to him. Meanwhile, I 
have a great many important things to 
do." 

The good lady did in truth begin at 
once to busy herself in seeking a house 
for Algernon, and getting it furnished. 
There was but a month to make all 
arrangements in, and all Mrs. Errington s 
friends who could by any possibility be 
pressed into the service were required to 
assist her. The Docketts ; Rose and 
Violet McDougall ; Mrs. Smith, the 
surgeon s wife ; and even Miss Chubb, 
were sent hither and thither, asked to 
write notes, to make inquiries, to have 
interviews with landlords, and to take as 
much trouble, and make as much fuss, as 
possible, in the task of getting ready an 
abode for Mr. and the Honourable Mrs. 
Algernon Errington. 

A house was found without much diffi 
culty. It was a small isolated cottage on 
the outskirts of the town, with a garden 
behind it which ran down to the meadows 
bordering the Whit ; and was the very 
house, belonging to Barker the chemist, of 
which Mrs. Errington had written to her 
friend Mrs. Bodkin. 

It was really a very humble dwelling. 
But the rent of it was quite as large as 
Algernon would be able to afford. Mrs. 
Errington said, " I prefer a small place 
for them. If they took a more pretentious 
house, they would be expected to enter 
tain. And you know, my dear sir," (or 
"madam," as the case might be) "that 
there is a great mixture in Whitford 
society ; and that would not suit my 
daughter-in-law, of course. You perceive 
that, don t you ? And then the person 
so addressed might natter him or her self 
with the idea of belonging to the unmixed 
portion of society. 

Indeed, this terrible accusation of being 
" mixed " was one which Mrs. Errington 
was rather fond of bringing against the 
social gatherings in Whitford. And she 
had once been greatly offended, and a 
good deal puzzled, by Mr. Diamond s 
asking her what objection there could be 
to that ; and challenging her to point out 
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any good thing on eartli, from a bowl of 
punch u pv .vliirli wafl not "n. 

Butlut this might be, BO o ved 

.11 that the uiixturo in Whitford sor. 
was tho real reason for young Errington s 
inli so small a house. They knew 

pen Vrtly well that if Algernon s means 
had been larger, his house would have 
been larger ulso. 

Ami yet, Mrs. Krrington s flourish was 
not without its effect ou some persons. 
They in their turn repeated her lamenta 
tions on the mixture " to such, of their 

uiintances as did not happen to be . 
her acquaintances. And as there were 
very few individuals in Whitford either 
so eccentric, or so courageous, as Mr. 
Diamond, this mysterious mixture 
generally acknowledged, with shrugs and 
head-shakings, to bo a very great evil 
indeed. 

At the end of about a fortnight, old 
Max one day reappeared in his own house, 
and marched upstairs to Mrs. Errington s 
sitting-room. 

"Well, ma am," said he, without any 
preliminary greeting whatsoever, " I sup 
pose you understood the written notice to 
quit, that I sent you ? But as my son 
James informs mo that you don t seem to 
be taking any steps in consequence of it, 
I ve come to say that you will have to 
remove otit of my abode on the twenty- 
seventh of this month, and not a day later. 
So you can act according to your judg 
ment in finding another place to dwell 



in. 



Mrs. Errington was inspecting the con 
tents of a packing-case which had been 
sent from London by Lady Seely. It 
contained, as her ladyship said, " some 
odds and ends that would be useful to the 
young couple." The only article of any 
value in the whole collection was a porce 
lain vase, which had long stood in obscurity 
on a side-table in Lord Seely s study, and 
would not be missed thence. Lady Seely, 
at all events, would not miss it, as she 
lorn entered the room; and therefore 
she had generously added it to tho " odds 
and ends ! " 

Mrs. Krrington looked up, a little 

flushed with the exertion of stooping over 

the packing-case, and confronted Mr. 

&lt;Geld. Her round, red full-moon face 

contrasted in a lively manner with the old 

man s grey, lank, harsh visage. The years, 

as they passed, did not improve old Max s 

appear; I as soon as she beheld 

Krrington was convinced of 



justice cf Betty Grimshaw s remark, 
that her brother-in-law seemed to have 
,vn closer and crustier than ever of 
late. 

"Why, Mr. Maxfield," said the lady, 
condescendingly, "how do you do? I 
have been wanting to see you. Come, sit 
down, and let u.s talk matter.-, 

Old Max stood in the doorway glaring 
at her. " I don t know, ma am, as the 
any matters I want to talk over with yon," 
lie returned. "You had better understand 
that I mean what I say. You ll find it 
more convenient to believe me at once, 
and to act accordin ." 

" Do you mean to say that you intend to 
turn me out, Mr. Maxfield ? " 

" I have given yon a legal notice to quit, 
ma am. You needn t call it turning you 
out, unless you like." 

He had began to move away, when Mrs. 
Errington exclaimed, " But I really don t 
comprehend this at all ! What will Rhoda 
think of it ? " 

Maxfield stopped, hesitatingly, with his 
hand on the banisters at the top of the 
landing. " Rhoda ? " said he gruffly. " Oh, 
llhoda has nothing to say to it, one way 
or t other." 

" But I want to have something to say 
to her ! I assure you it was a great dis 
appointment to me not to find Rhoda here 
on my return. I m very fond of her ; and 
shall continue to be so, as long as she 
merits it. It is not her fault, poor girl, if 
other people forget themselves." 

Maxfield took his hand off the banisters 
and turned round. " Since you re so fond 
of Rhoda," he said, with a queer expression 
on his sour old face, " you ll be glad to 
know where she is, and the company she s 
in." 

" I know that she is at the seaside with 
my friends, Mrs. and Miss Bodkin." 

" She is at the seaside with /*/ friends, 

Mrs. and Mi.-s Bodkin. Miss Minnie is a 

lady, and she understands how to 

t Rhoda, and knows that the Lord has 

made a lady of Rhoda by natur ." 

Mrs. Errington stared in utter astonish 
ment. The suspicion began to form and 
strengthen itself in her mind that the old 
man was positively out of his senses. If 
so, his insanity had taken an extremely un 
pleasant turn for her. 

" I really was not prepared for being 
turned out of my lodgings after all tl 
years," she said, reverting to the point that 
irly touched herself. 

" I ve not been prepared for a 
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things as have happened after all these 
years. But I m ready to meet em when 
they come." 

"Well, but now, Mr. Maxfield, let us 
see if we cannot make an arrangement. If 
you have any different views about the 
rent, I " 

" The rent ! What do you think your 
bit of a rent matters to me ? I want the 
rooms for the use of my daughter, Miss 
Maxfield, and there s an end of it." 

" Oh, he certainly cannot be in his right 
senses to address me in this manner ! " 
thought Mrs. Errington. 

Maxfield went on, " I see you ve got a 
box of rubbish there, littering about the 
place. I give you warning not to unpack 
any more here, for out everything 11 have 
to go on the twenty- seventh of this month, 
as sure as my name s Jonathan Max- 
field!" 

"Mr. Maxfield! You are certainly for 
getting yourself. Rubbish, indeed ! These 
are a few a very few of the valuable 
wedding presents sent to my son and 
daughter by Lady Seely." 

Old Max made a grating sound which 
was intended for a laugh, although his 
bushy grey eyebrows were drawn together 
in a heavy frown the while. Then he sud 
denly burst out in a kind of cold fury. 
" Pooh ! " he cried. " Presents ! Valuable 
presents ! You don t deceive anybody by 
that ! Look here if the old carpet or any 
of the furniture in this room would be of 
any assistance to you, you can take it ! 
I ll give it to you a free gift ! The place 
is going to be done up and new furnished 
for Miss Maxfield. Furnished handsome, 
fit for a young lady of property. Fit for a 
young lady that will have a sum o money 
on the day she marries if I m pleased 
with her choice as 11 make some folks 
mouths water. It won t be reckoned by 
twenties, nor yet by hundreds, won t Miss 
Maxfield s fortin ! You can take the old 
carpet, and mahogany table, and the high- 
backed chairs, and put em among your 
valuable presents. They re too old- 
fashioned for Miss Maxfield s drawing- 
room ! " And with a repetition of the 
grating laugh, old Max tramped heavily 
downstairs, and was heard to bang the 
door of his own parlour. 

Mrs. Errington sat motionless for nearly 



a quarter of an hour, staring at the open 
door. " Mad ! " she exclaimed at length, 
drawing a long breath. " Quite mad ! 
But I wonder if there is any truth in what 
he says about Rhoda s money ? Dear me, 
why she ll be quite a catch ! " 

MANY ARROWS IN THE QUIVER. 

(POSTSCRIPT.) 

Two correspondents have favoured us 
with hypothetical explanations of a puzzle 
connected with a passage in the first of 
the two articles bearing the above title. 
The passage (page 332) runs thus : " In 
what sense are we to interpret an entry 
in the Gentleman s Magazine, to the effect 
that Mrs. Lilly, of Grrantham, was twice 
mother of twenty-two children ? Either 
that there were forty-four babies at two 
births ; or that she was twice married, and 
had in all twenty-two children. We prefer 
to believe the latter, although the words seem 
to imply the former." Our correspondents 
suggest a third explanation. One of them 
writes : " A similar saying is current here 
about the landlady of one of our inns. She 
had, at one time (not at one birth), nineteen 
children living. Two of them died, and, 
after their death, two more were born. 
She had thus, twice, nineteen children. 
When it is given as an unpunctuated sen 
tence, it sounds as if she had given birth 
to thirty- eight." In a like sense our other 
correspondent writes : " I think the correct 
idea is the same as the following : On my 
father s farm in Wiltshire, the standing 
joke with one of the labourers was, that 
his wife had had fourteen children twice 
over. But it turned out that she had four 
teen, one of whom died, making thirteen, 
and she then had another, thus making a 
total of fourteen twice." 

It is very probable that the true solu 
tion of the Lilly mystery is here given. 
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OHAFTBB X. ALECS CONFESSION. 

I HAVE said that Mrs. Raeburn no longer 
thought it necessary to put her brother-in- 
law through any cross-examination as to 
his affairs ; but from the hour of the dis 
covery of his being a wealthy man, she 
plied him with endless questions concern 
ing his personal comforts. He had only 
to express a wish respecting the arrange 
ment of his room, the time at which he 
preferred to take his meals, and his 
preference to a particular dish at any one 
of them, to have it gratified. She well 
reconsidered within herself that question 
of his smoking in bed, and on her reflect 
ing that the house and furniture were 
insured to their full value, and that if any 
i dent did occur, he would surely see the 
propriety of handsomely recompensing the 
family for the inconvenience, she withdrew 
her objection to that custom. On the very 
next morning after that narration of his 
adventures, the fatted calf in the miti 
gated form of a couple of kidneys was 
served up for the breakfast of this honoured 
gnrst, and great was the chagrin of his 
he only took a fourth of that 

Iv dish, as being, when the two ladies 
had declined to partake of it, neither more 
m.r less than his prop* r share. In vain 
did she \\ink hard at her husband and her 

in inclined 

to deny themselves so unusual a dainty, 
while, as for myself, I considered it as 

nded ia my one hundred and fifty 
pot; r annum, and would probably 
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have done so (a&lt; Mrs. Ivaeburn after .vard.-i 
observed in confidence to John, who, as a 
matter of course, retailed it to me) " 
it been nightingales tongues." 

In consequence of this generous for 
bearance on the part of brother Alec, the 
general supply of these extras v. -?;uly 

increased, so that we all benefited from 
his sister-in-law s desire to please him. 
There was really no limit to her endea 
vours to gratify his tastes, his palate, 
and even those inconvenient fancies, from 
which, no man, who has sojourned long 
in foreign climes, is wholly free. The ser 
pents had their bread and milk, and per 
formed their evolutions as they pleased, 
the only stipulation being that they should 
remain in Mr. Alexander s apartment, ex 
cept when he occasionally played Laocoon 
with them in the drawing-room, for the 
public amusement ; the bull-dog eat his 
weight in beefsteaks twice a day ; and the 
p-u-rot was allowed to indulge in a vocabu 
lary that was more extensive than sel 
at any hour of the day or night, not oven 
excepting Sundays. Every doubt of her 
brother-in-law s being a wealthy man had 
been swept away from her mind, it not 
from the moment when he had presented 
her with that precious example of Peruvian 
handiwork, at all events from that in 
which the Kirkd .veller, whom she 

consulted on the subject without delay, 
assured her that it was genuine gold. 
The reflection that s: . Jitly 

in this matter, \vhiK&gt; h;&gt;r husband had 
doubted, was also a source of intense 
sfaction to her, and although Mrs. 
K-iobnrn was seanvly one of thi -ona 

who are said to he very a when 

pleased," her manners wore modified by 
the circumstance, an d a 

_m_ IMJJ. " _.* r tT ,,i i_i Mi". 

. ,r. * . i ., , , .n 

319 
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pleasing contrast to what they had been 
before her guest s arrival. 

Another source of congratulation with 
her was the importance that the family 
acquired in the neighbourhood from their 
possession of brother Alec, the report of 
whose untold wealth spread far and wide, 
enriching the social soil as such news is 
wont to do, so that acquaintanceships 
sprang up where none had hitherto ex 
isted, and in some cases even yielded wel 
come fruit in the form of " an increased 
legal connection." Mr. and Mrs. Raeburn 
had more invitations to dinner during 
the next five months thanks to the com 
panion they took with them than they 
had received during the same number of 
years. This new-born popularity, however, 
had its drawbacks, in the necessity it en 
tailed of a reciprocity of hospitality ; and 
many a feast had the reluctant mistress of 
the Priory to provide in which her ginger- 
wine could not play its thrifty part, and 
the feathered grasses that had been wont 
to furnish forth her frugal table were 
compelled to give way to the foaming wine, 
for which brother Alec had expressed his 
decided preference. His natural and mat 
ter-of-course acceptance of all the favours 
which she lavished on "him would have 
been intolerable to her, did she not count 
it as so much corroboration of his pos 
session of those ample means with which 
he was on all hands credited ; but with 
other persons his simple, unaffected man 
ners were highly popular. My Uncle 
Ralph, in particular, who was among the 
first to congratulate him on his return to 
England, delighted in his company ; while 
my aunt was reported to have expressed a 
suspicion that brother Alec was an im 
postor, who, from some masked ambition, 
had essayed to play the part of a Raeburn, 
but who was, in reality, much too "nice" to 
be related to the family. He was certainly 
very nice. Tender, gentle, and generous, 
with such a genial air as charmed his 
hearers, and a graphic power of describing 
what he had seen that evinced no common 
intellectual powers ; but he was also very 
eccentric. He had a habit of twitching so 
violently when suffering under long bucolic 
stories from the country gentlemen, or pro 
tracted discourses from the Kirkdale pulpit, 
thatyoumighthavejudgedhimtobeafflicted 
by St. Vitus s dance ; while, when moved 
to indignation by some after-dinner an 
tagonist this was especially the case when 
any tyrannical or oppressive system was 
being apologised for or defended he was 



accustomed, before his turn came to reply, 
to emit guttural noises expressive of dis 
satisfaction and disgust, of the utterance of 
which he was wholly unconscious. 

It is needless to say that these salient 
points, as also many other peculiarities of 
tone and manner, were seized upon by John 
Raeburn, and imitated to perfection. The 
family likeness, of which his mother had 
spoken, between the uncle and nephew 
was quite strong enough, to begin with, 
to utterly demolish my Aunt Hastings s 
theory. Then John was thin and spare, 
and had an old face ; so that, but for the 
white hair and beard, you might easily 
have imagined, when this undutiful lad 
was giving his imitations, that his Uncle 
Alec was addressing you in person. The 
best of it was, that nobody appreciated 
this performance better than the individual 
who was thus travestied; and many a 
hearty laugh did he enjoy at his own ex 
pense while John twitched and grunted at 
an imaginary antagonist, or lavished on 
Chico the absurdly-endearing epithets that 
were wont to be applied to him by his de 
voted master. The dismal Priory was, in 
fact, transformed by Uncle Alec s genial 
presence, and by the fun that grew out of 
it, into quite an agreeable place of resi 
dence ; and, as the attorney by no means 
overtasked me with legal duties, and the 
relations between myself and Gertrude, 
though tacit, grew every day more tender 
and confidential, I, for my part, had no 
cause to complain of my lot. If it were 
my purpose, indeed, to be my own biogra 
pher, I should here, though but for a brief 
space, be narrating how the course of true 
love did run smooth, and everything bade 
fair to make two lovers happy ; but this 
story has not myself, but others, for its 
theme, though I and she, who was dearer 
than myself, chanced to have the thread 
of our lives mingled with theirs. 

There was one thing only that disturbed 
Mrs. Raeburn s complacent satisfaction 
with the position of affairs namely, that 
up to this date not a word had passed 
her brother-in-law s lips respecting the 
agreement made between him and Mark 
in their far-back youth, which, for all her 
husband s confidence in brother Alec s 
sense of its moral obligation, she was very 
desirous to hear him acknowledge. Had 
he been the one likely to be advantaged 
by a division of profits, he would have 
been eager enough, she reasoned, to advert 
to the subject ; and so far his silence was 
not displeasing to her; but there were 
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(If he 

it will 

on (li 
myself, vvhi ii thu attor . -d with 

. ould 1) 

t S on liis lotur-lost relative aiTai ii, 

luul beguiled our after-dinner time with 

a ; but -e of cl had 

not only restrained him from communi- 

it to others, bn t. : 
enjoin on me a similar reticence. -N one, 

ivi ore, beyond the family circle at the 
1 riory, wi: -of the peculiar position 

in which the two brothers stood; folks 
looked upon the wanderer s return as a 
piece of probable good fortune for the 
in the future indeed (provided 
the new-comer continued to find his r 

s to his satisfaction), but of no imme- 
dia niary advantage to them, ^ 
what might arise from the general belief 
in their groat expectations. This, as I have 

1, was already considerable ; but it was 
countci .-d by a singular circum 

stance. Brother Alec was for ever apply 
ing to the attorney for small sums of 
money, which, as it happened, it was not 
very convenient for him to lend. The fact 

" the former had not paid a single bill, 
except his washing bill, since his arrival; 
and that the tailor and the bootmaker in 
Kirkdale had sent in their little accov, 
without effect for rigging him out in the 
European style, excited no suspicion of his 
schemes in Mrs. Raeburn s mind ; her own 
feelings upon money matters made her 
well understand that the richer a man is 
the more unwilling he often is to part with 
to pay his just debts; but the 
borrowing of those small sums from her 
husband or, rather, from herself, since 
she held the purse-strings did trouble 
her very much. Brother Aloe s enor 
mous wealth could not surely consist so 
exclusively in bars of silver and golden 
that he did not know where to find 
a five-pound note, or even a sovorei 
and the parting with ; rtle sums was, 

to her, like bleeding slowly to death. She 

v faint with the hideous apprehension, 

fanciful though she knew it was, that phc 

might possibly never get them bick ag;iin. 

She was well aware of the risk tha" lay 

in pressing the great question, "And now, 

Mr. Alexander, rich as you are, are you 

piv; i carry out the Q covenant 

de with my hu^ban I more than a 

ration ago, to halve the goods with 



which Fortun- It was 

likely enough he would at once suspect 
her int t, down all 

r to 
; truo account ; but, Mill, herpatienee 

almost worn out, and his trespa- 
a !:.T purse -. .&lt; . the . 

illy made to purcl 

some present, or provide some treat, for 
the young folks in ti iirhood, of 

whom brother Alec was the idol were 

-.veil-nigh intolerable. 
An application of her brother-in-law for 
a five-pound note, to be spent in firewe 
on Gertrude s birthday, at Ka-ter time, was 
the last drop that caused .Mis. Raeburn s 
cup of bitterness to overflow, which it 
did in the drawing-room amongst us all, 
with an effect th; 11 never forget to 

my dying day, and with such consequen- 
results as. could I have foreseen them, 
would have impressed me even more. 

" Five pounds for fireworks ! " remon 
strated she; that is throwing money 
into the fire indeed, Mr. Alexander. Of 
course, I cannot tell how rich you are ; 
you are so very reticent about your own 
affairs; but, unless you are a millionaire, 
I must confess that to spend such a sum 
in squibs and crackers seems abominable ! " 
"A millionaire!" exclaimed brother 
Alec. " You must be laughing at me, 
my dear madam." 

" Well, I mean you ought to have hun 
dreds of thousands of pounds to make so 
light of five-pound notes as you do." 

Hundreds of thousands of pounds!" 

repeated brother Alec, vacantly; while 

o on his shoulder, catching his tone 

as usual, cried " Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh 

dear ! oh dear! only think of that." 

r madam, I have scarce a hun 
dred thousand pence ! 

" Why, that s only four hundred and 
sixtec n pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
pence !" shrieked Mrs. Kaebum. who \ 
" a ready reckoner " and "a save-all " in 
one. " You are joking, Mr. Alexander, I 
know," added she. with a ghastly smile; 
"but I am not fond of joking upon th 
important matt 

" I never was more serious in my life, 
madam." answered brother A . id in 

deed he looked not only serious, but ex 
ceedingly distressed. " You talk of my 

o concerning my own :: 

Mark can explain how that was, if he will. 

It was for him to speak, not for me. I 

confess I understood from your manner, 

am, that you yourself nay, I may add 
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that all present here, were aware of the 
agreement that existed between him and 
me, of which I am certain " here he looked 
tenderly towards his brother " Mark will 
never question the validity ; but if that is 
not so, I must at once tell you that your 
husband and I made a solemn compact 
when we parted in our youth, that when 
we met again each should give the other 
the one half of whatever property he 
might then be possessed of, so that God 
should bless us both alike. Was it for 
me, an unsuccessful adventurer, to remind 
Mark of it, or to wait his own good time 
to advert to it ? : 

" An unsuccessful adventurer ! " gasped 
Mrs. Raeburn, while her husband s face 
turned from red to white, and his eyes 
seemed about to start from their sockets. 
" Why, how much was in that iron box 
that you told us was at your agents, in 
London?" 

"When it left shore, madam, about 
twelve thousand pounds worth of silver 
metal ; which, unfortunately, lies sixty 
fathoms deep in Lima harbour. The 
handles and chains held well enough, as 
I told you, but, unhappily, the bottom of 
the box came out as it was being swung 
on board." 

" Then you purposely led us to believe 
that you were a wealthy man, when, in 
fact, you had lost your all, sir," said Mrs. 
Raeburn with slow distinctness, and a 
certain terrible expression in her pale face 
which I can only describe as the white 
heat of hatred. 

"If it be an offence, madam, not to an 
ticipate a question, I own I am so far 
guilty," returned the other, with dignity. 
" To all your very pertinent inquiries I 
gave you a truthful answer ; but I confess 
they jarred upon my feelings, since their 
mercenary object was only too obvious to 
me. It wounded me to the core to find 
my brother s wife concerned herself in no 
wise in my affairs, but only as to the 
amount of property that I might have 
brought home for her behoof. Had Mark 
asked me for my confidence, it would have 
been given to him unreservedly and at 
once. I should have said, as I still say to 
him, notwithstanding your cruel words, 
I have returned a poor man, but I will 
never make you poor, Mark. You are a 
family man, and I will not exact from you 
the conditions of our agreement. Keep 
your wealth, undivided ; only give me a 
home in your own house, and a comfort 
able subsistence there I happen to know, 



brother, that I shall not be long a tar 
upon its hospitality until I die. " 

These words were addressed so directly 
to the attorney that he could no longer 
delegate the task of reply to his Matilda. 
He looked up hurriedly from the floor, on 
which his gaze had been fixed, and with 
an abashed, uneasy air, observed, " I really 
think you are greatly to blame, Alec, in 
this matter. You had no right to deceive 
us as to the state of your affairs. Your 
welcome would have been just as hearty 
had you made a clean breast of it ; though 
you would not, perhaps, have been enter 
tained in so lavish a manner. There is 
little, indeed, on the score of loss with 
which to reproach you." (Here he looked 
at his wife and held his hand up, seeing 
that she was about to burst into a furious 
denial.) " The golden images which you 
gave to Matilda and myself will doubtless 
repay any cost to which we may have 
been put upon your account ; but of course 
things must now be placed on quite another 
footing. The entertainment of your animal 
friends is, to begin with, a serious item in 
our domestic expenditure." 

" Do you hear that, my darling ? " mur 
mured brother Alec, pathetically, to his 
feathered favourite ; " they grudge you 
your nuts and oranges." 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! " answered 
the parrot. 

" Yes, Alec," said the attorney, whose 
voice was growing more confident with 
every word, since he found himself un 
interrupted by his wife, and perceived 
his brother submissive; "such things are 
very dear, when given to birds. Of course 
your home is here, so long as you choose 
to live with us, but these extra expenses 
must be cut off : it has long distressed 
Mrs. Raeburn to see so much good food 
thrown away on dogs and reptiles. I am 
afraid she will insist and I cannot blame 
her for it upon a change being made, 
at once, in this respect. Is it not so, 
Matilda ? " 

" So absurd a question requires no 
answer, Mr. Raeburn," was that lady s 
grim reply ; " but when you have quite 
done, I have a few words to say." 

" Do not speak them, I pray you do not 
speak them, madam," cried brother Alec, 
in a low beseeching voice. " No words 
that you can utter can do more than 
has been already done. I have been told 
by poor tortured creatures in Peru, that 
when their bodies have been beaten with 
great severity, blows hurt them no more. 
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-.. tlu- bruised flesh In- 

and so it, is now, ni;i&lt;l;un, with my 

heart. I acknowledge thai I waswroi 

intrude my presence here " 

" I }&gt; *: ices," put in Mr. 

"ii, mildly. 

" I poll tlu- misunderstanding rather that 
I was :i wealthy man, Mark," continued the 
other; " whereas 1 had no claim on }"Our 
hospitality, that I was your brother, 

returned, sis it must hav ;ed to you, 

out of the mouth of the grave." 

"That claim I allow," red the 

attorney, with unaccustomed lirmness, and 
striking his hand upon the table. " I will 
not have you turned out of house and 
home, though you should not possess a 
penny pit 

Mrs. Kaeburu gave a contemptuous 
snort. 

"Yes, I swear it," continued Mark; 
" but, at the same time, wo cannot afford 
to minister to your luxurious hai 
Moreover, it was highly reprehensible in 
you to borrow money of Mrs. luulmrn, 
which, it seems, you arc hardly in a position 
to repay. You owe bills, too, Alec, as I 
understand, in the town? &gt;: 

"A few pounds, Mark, yes ; and as much 
again, perhaps, I have borrowed of your 
wife," returned the other, quietly. " Still, 
what were they when, by our solemn com 
pact which, 1 protest to Heaven, I believe 
you have acknowledged all along, and 
would have gladly put into effect if I had 
been the rich man you supposed me to be 
the one-half of all you had was mine. Do 
you ignore that compact ? Do you deny 
that obligation r " 

"The man is mad!" exclaimed Mrs. 
K aeburn, scornfully. 

" Mark, it is to you I speak," cried 
brother Alec, stretching out his hand 
with earnest dignity. " In the presence of 
your own flesh and blood, here, who will 
take his lesson of justice from your lips 
and before these young folks, who know, 
because truth is in them, what your an 
swer ought to be I ask you, once for all, 
do you admit the fact of the agreement to 
which 1 have referred, and do you hold it 
binding on you? " 

" My dear Alec," returned the attorney, 
fixing his eyes on a corner of the draw 
room table-oioth, and taking it* tassel in 
his hand, " I do not deny that, when 

were boys " 

tboys, Mark." 
Well, very young men then ; of age, it 

rue, but not of that mature ago which 



-and- and suitable for 

HIT.. . ..ivin^ the ink-rests of 

a lifetime, we did make the i &gt;m- 

pact to which you refer; but as to its 

g binding, my dear Alec, in. the sense 

t hat we la . 1 :ned to 

to that word, you must for oe it 1 

that your long absence from England, 
and your resi&gt; in a semi-barbarous 

country, can alone account for your enter 
taining such a preposterous idea." 

" I see," said brother Alec, in a low a 
broken voice ; "I see. Do not pain your- 

.-:nd me ! &gt;y say ing more. No, madam " 
for Mrs. Llaeburn here began with her "Mr. 
Alexander""! cannot hear you either. 
I have heard enough. If it is not too ex 
pensive a luxury, I wish to go to bed." 

This brief return of the old greybeard s 
humour was even more sad than his pathos 
had been : his mouth, which tried to force 
a smile, twitched and quivered so, that 1 
half feared it was the prelude to a stroke 
of paralysis. He got up feebly from LU 
chair, and moved slowly across the room, 
like one who travels in tho dark. 

Gertrude followed him swiftly, and gave 
him her arm so far as the drawing-room 
door. 

" Thanks, Gerty," said he ; " thanks, my 
darling, your poor relation will not trouble 
you for long. Will he, Chico ? " 

" Dead ! dead ! dead ! answered the 
parrot. 



THE RECRUITING QUESTIOX. 



Co.Mixt; up from Portsmouth thv- ot: 
day in a third-class carriage, I happened 
to sit opposite to a middl man, who 

evidently belonged to the better class of 
working mechanics, and whom I at o: 
set down in my own mind as having served 
in the army. Upon getting into convc. 
tion with him, I found that my surmise was 
correct. By trade he was a working lock 
smith, and lie had formerly served fourteen 
years in a regiment which had for some 
time been in garrison with a corps in which 
1 had lonu ago borne a commission. The 
offer of a cigar, and the information that 
I also had worn a red coat in my youth. 
made my companion very eommun 
live. Our co on not unnaturally 

turned upon the much-\ ,ue.&gt;tio: 

to why the LT ivermueut cam; 
for the army ; what are the which 

prevent so many n .isting, 

and cause r i.ms after they 
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have joined their regiments. This old 
soldier s opinions upon one of the " burn 
ing questions " of the day I will give as 
nearly as possible in his own words, merely 
using my own phraseology when his was 
more idiomatic than clear. 

" Why don t we get recruits ? " said the 
old soldier, repeating the words of a ques 
tion I had put to him. " The reason is, sir, 
because we go the very best way possible 
to work to disgust men with the army. I 
live in a garrison town, and see a very 
great deal of soldiers, both old and young. 
Besides that, I often go on business to 
Aldershot, where in turns I see the men of 
nearly every regiment in the service. They 
all tell one tale ; and I am bound to say 
that, if the masters and foremen of work 
shops or factories in civil life were half 
as inconsiderate about their hands as the 
military authorities are about recruits, the 
whole trade of the country would be at a 
standstill. 

"Now, look here, sir," he continued, 
" what does a man expect what is he 
told he may expect when he enlists ? 
He believes that he will be clothed, 
well fed, and receive one shilling a 
day clear of all expenses. What does 
he really get ? Why, he finds that, 
although his clothing is certainly suf 
ficient and good, he has in a great measure 
to pay for it. He gets good food, but 
not enough to satisfy the cravings of a 
growing lad, which at least half of our 
recruits are. And as for his shilling a 
day, it is cut into for this thing, cut into 
for the other ; deductions are always 
being made for kit, or for food, or for 
barrack damages ; so that he rarely sees 
more than fourpence a day, and often not 
more than a penny or two. To this add 
the fact, that it seems to be one of the un 
written laws of the service for every one, 
who has authority over the recruit, to speak 
to him as if he were something less than a 
dog. I don t say this so much of the offi 
cers as of the non-commissioned officers. 
The younger officers certainly seem to 
think it very fine to snap and snarl at 
recruits, as if the latter had not the feel 
ings of men. The seniors, as a rule, how 
ever, are kind enough in their manner 
towards them. Bat the sergeants and 
corporals, the drill instructors, riding- 
master s assistants, and the like, appear 
to believe it their duty never to say a kind 
word, or never to attempt to conciliate 
these young lads, to whom the details of 
military life, and the duty of keeping 



themselves clean, are something altogether 
new. What are the consequences ? Why, 
that at least a fourth of the recruits deter 
mine to desert as soon as they can, and at 
least an eighth manage to carry out their 
plans. Mind you, I don t believe these 
non-commissioned officers mean any harm. 
It is a way they have got. In fact, so 
much has this useless, harsh, and even 
brutal manner of speaking to recruits 
become a custom of the service, that the 
sergeant or corporal who did otherwise 
who spoke with kindness to the recruit 
when he was in fault would run the 
risk of being looked upon as a milk 
sop, and never be promoted. For, mind 
you, sir," my travelling companion con 
tinued, "these recruits are, with rare ex 
ceptions, mere savages when they enlist. 
They don t mean any harm at least not 
at first by their disobedience. They don t 
know what to do when they are taken 
into a barrack-room, and given a clean 
bed, a clean shirt, a good coat, a whole 
pair of boots, and are told they must 
keep all these in order. I once heard a 
Roman Catholic priest tell a story about 
one of the saints of his church. I re 
member the name, for the tale made an 
impression upon me. The saint was called 
Francis of Salis, and his business was to 
convert the wild Indians. He was asked 
why he did not preach to these heathens 
about the terrors of hell. But he replied 
that many more flies were caught with 
a spoonful of honey than with a barrel of 
vinegar. I often think of that story with 
regard to the recruits. The country would 
save a good deal, sir, if we used more honey 
and less vinegar in the barrack-rooms. 
And, after all, the one is not dearer than 
the other. 

" Has this system of speaking roughly 
and brutally to the recruits increased of 
late years ? I am quite sure it has. It 
was not half so common nor half so rough 
when I was a soldier. And they do say 
in the barrack-rooms, that it has become 
very much more common since the war 
between Germany and France. You tell 
me, sir, that you were in the army during 
the Crimea ? Well, you must recollect 
how, in those days, everything French 
was admired, and how many French cus 
toms were adopted in the service ? Some 
colonels of cavalry went in for leather 
overalls. The infantry never ceased agi 
tating till they got leave to wear the 
moustache. In some regiments the forage 
caps of the officers were fashioned so as to 
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the illness is tliat of speaking roughly, 
r-tally, to tliose of an inferior 
1 have heard tell that in the IV 
D service, when an ofh cer is inspcc 
his men before parade, or when about to 
mo; ;rd, it is by no means uncom 

mon to see a captain or subaltern slap a 
private soldier on the face, for not being 
up to the mark in cleanliness of himself 
or his arms. Now an Knglish officer never 
has gone, and never will go so far as 
this. It would not be allowed for a mo 
ment in the service, nor would our men 
put Tip with such treatment. But there 
can be no doubt of tho fact that, in a 
milder degree, this symptom of Germany 
on the brain has seixed many who bear 
commissions in the army, and the disease 
has spread to the non - commissioned 

" Do I know any men personally who 

have deserted? Of course I do. I know 

scores. I couht put my hand upon a 

couple of dozen of them at this moment, 

if I liked to turn informer. I know one 

lad well, who is a deserter from a reginvnt 

in the North of England. Would I peach 

upon him ? Not for ten thousand pounds 

&gt;ld. Why would I not ? Because I 

not bring myself to think but Avhat the 

, irdly used ; although not more 

are thousands of others. When I 

; oldier we were often flogged ; 

not provided with so i; 

it; we were not cared for 
much ; but we had more money in 
our pockets, and wo liked t 
Will I tell you the pn 

that lad s desertion ? Of course I will ; 
it is : 
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An aunt, tho widow of a work! 
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his squad, or the corporal of his room, did 

so. He was never told what ho had to 

for ever being nagged for not 

doing what he did not know he ought to 

do, or for doing what he had no idea he 

ought not to do. And when he went to 

drill it was just- the same. It was nag, 

nag. nag all day long. The lad was not 

half a bad one, but ho could not learn 

without being told. And even after he 

shown how to do a thing, a li 
patience in correcting him would not 
been misplaced. Then as to his 
food. What he had was certainly excellent 
in quality, but not sufficient in quani 
for a growing boy, who was up early 
and out in the open air so many hours 
a day. As to his pay, it &lt; com 

plete myth. When he enlisted, ho be- 
d as ninety-nine o\it of every bun- 
1 recruits do that ho would i 
shilling a day . as he liked. 

But there for this, stop- 

Tor that, deductions here and de 
ductions there ; so much BO that for days 
T he had often but threepence, and 
times ! than that, to receive. 

I Ie filling out. :ng 

at drill four hours &lt; of con 

made bis trousers and fatigue-jacket soon 
look sh. This was not his fault; . 

he had to pay for it all the same. 

1 ordered him to get new thit 
and for these !. v. .rding to 

rules of th put ma. 

soon found himself in debt to the 
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captain, and made a rough calculation in 
his own mind that it would be pretty well- 
nigh to three months before he could get 
clear, even receiving, as he did, only two 
pence a day for pocket-money ; and by 
the time the three months were over, if 
not before, he would need fresh things, 
and would be under fresh stoppages. Now 
I ask you, sir, what can a lad do with 
twopence or threepence a day in the way 
of getting anything like food, and he 
hungry as a wolf, except for a couple or 
three hours after dinner? The young 
fellow I speak of began as hundreds 
begin. He wanted to do well. He could 
read and write, and in time would have 
made a good soldier. One day, when he 
was so hungry that he could bear it no 
longer, he followed the example set him 
by some of his comrades, and sold a part 
of his kit. At the inspection on the fol 
lowing Saturday he managed to borrow 
from a companion what made up the de 
ficiency in his own things. But this could 
not go on for ever. He was found out, 
punished with a week s confinement in the 
cells and a month s confinement to bar 
racks. He became desperate, and deserted. 
A week after he was caught by the rural 
police, tried by court-martial, and sen 
tenced to three months imprisonment with 
hard labour. When he rejoined his regi 
ment he found himself more scolded and 
worse off for stoppages of his pay than 
ever. He took better precautions this 
time. He managed to get clear away to 
London, and lived as a vagabond for some 
time, picking up what he could by odd 
jobs here and there. A market-gardener 
gave him some work, was pleased with 
the lad s intelligence, and he is now doing 
well in a large market-garden near Lon 
don. As soon as he can scrape together 
a little money he intends going to New 
Zealand. 

" It was a singular case ? Not a bit of 
it. There are hundreds like him all over 
the country. For one deserter that is 
caught, a dozen get clear away. Now, 
sir, if the Secretary of War, or the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, or whoever manages 
these matters, would listen to me for a 
while, they would spend less money, have 
the recruits or, at any rate, such as were 
worth keeping happy and comfortable, 
and the army w r ould lose the bad name it 
has acquired of late years amongst the 
working classes. What would I do ? Why 
just this. I would give all soldiers two 
meat meals a day. A bit of cold meat 



with their breakfast or with their supper 
would not ruin the country, and would be 
cheaper far in the end than keeping some 
hundreds of prisoners doing nothing in 
the military gaols. Then I would make 
a rule that, come what may except for 
gross misconduct every soldier should 
have a clear shilling a day in. his pocket 
to do what he likes with. As to his 
clothes, I would let his captain have the 
power to renew them at the expense 
of the government, whenever they are 
worn out by fair wear and tear. If a 
man wilfully destroys his things, he ought 
to pay for them. But I have known 
again and again a soldier have to be fur 
nished with a new pair of trousers, and to 
be put under stoppages until they were 
paid for, because on a field-day he cut the 
knee of that garment on a stone when 
kneeling to fire. 

" These are the petty grievances that 
sound as nothing to a man who has only 
to order a coat or trousers at his tailor, 
and has plenty of money wherewith to pay 
for them. But in the army, to the poor 
soldier, to make him pay for what is really 
not his fault, is like robbing him. Boots, 
jackets, tunics, trousers, and caps, when 
shabby, or worn out by fair wear and tear, 
ought to be paid for by the country. Let 
the soldier, from the day he joins, have 
except, as I have said, when he gravely mis 
behaves his shilling a day to spend as he 
likes, and in twelve months you will have 
twelve thousand men more than you have 
to-day ready to enlist, and some three or 
four thousand fewer deserters to support 
in prison. 

" Do any men join the army with the 
intention of deserting as soon as they can? 
I don t believe they do. I believe every 
man who becomes a deserter does so on 
account of the petty troubles he has got 
into troubles which would be as nothing 
to an educated man of sense, but which 
are great and heart-breaking to a raw lad 
who knows no more of the world than a 
child. You may rely upon it, sir, that the 
causes of our not getting recruits, and the 
reason so many men desert, are one and 
the same. Once a man has deserted, he 
often enlists again to avoid actual starva 
tion ; and, after a time, deserts a second, 
nay, a third and a fourth time. But these 
are exceptions to the rule. 

" What would I do about treating, and 
speaking to, the recruits in a kinder 
manner ? That is a question which I feel 
unequal to handle. I have heard it said, 
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that in of flu: foreign armi, 

told off in each regiment . am! 

i-commissiuned &lt;&gt;Hicers, whoso sp&lt; 
duty it i.s to look after and teach the 

.vhen they first, join. TJi 
persons are chosen i or their even tempers 
a&d patience, and are specially enjoined 
not to disgust young m ,, n w [th harsh con- 
duef. And a rule .,f this sort would he a 
good one in our service. The, men the 
raw recruits don t, as 1 said hefore, mean 
harm nt first. Unt they are ignorant, 
dirty in their habits, and often half savage 
in their nmnni-rg. If only broken in 
gently, just as you do young horses, they 
would seldom turn out badly. But what 
should we say of a horse-breaker who, 
from the first, began to hammer the head 
of a colt with a thick stick? Tln-e 
young soldiers are morally treated in 
this way. They are beaten with harsh 
words; abused for doing what they don t 
know to be wrong; and hit, as it A\ 
over the head if they dare to say a word 
in self-deienee. Now it is impossible that 
any man, taken, as our recruits are, in 
mo.~ -, from the very dregs of society, 

should he able to know by intuition what is 
military discipline. I have often thought 
that it would seem almost as if most of 
our non-commissioned officers, and too 
many of our officers, tried their very 
utmost to make recruits hate the service 
from the very outset. And, let military 
gentlemen in and out of Parliament say 
what they like, this harsh, hard, almost 
brutal, manner of speaking to the men has 
increased of late years. But, believe me, 
sir, it will never do with English soldiers; 
and until a different system is followed, 
ft ions from the army will increase 

Hut here ire are at Waterloo Station, 
and so I bid you good-day." 

IN CHASE OF THE MAJOK. 

M.I: or THI: c\ri: IKO.MIEI:. 

AT the Cafe Hit-he the other night a 
man leant towards me from the next 
table, and said : " I think you re the gen 
tleman who put mo ia a book awhile 

An uncomfortable address this from a 
stalwart young American, bronzed, bearded, 

lar : d bold of eve. 

to my i I replied. 

h. never mind 1 1 laughing. 

There s no barm done. Bin 

the beginning, wouldn t you like 



to hear the end of that adventure in 
ial three or four years ago ? 

u mind mo now," he continued, 

v ing i ,M the divan. " Lord ! 

i t that a happy family we dined with 
at Widow llutt m d in Jacobsdaal ? At 
the top of the table sat Ackworth, whose 
tent we d burnt down t eks before 

for receiving stolen diamonds. I saw 
your face when he affably asked you to 
mutton, and I saw his too when you paid 

t tent ion. I d not walk in front of 
Ackworth on a lonely road by night if I 
were you. Then half-way down the table 
sat Halloran, poor fellow, and the kindest 
word to plead for him would be lunacy. 
Opposite was my own friend the .Major, a 
.-a mple for rogues, another man-slaughterer 
farther dov\n, and another thief at the 
bottom. Jehoram ! What fun that wa 

Well, 1 remembered it all as he spoke 
the quaint little hostelry at Jacobsdaal, 
and the strange companions of our table 
d hote. Lying, as dues tins South African 
village, just within the border of the 1 : 
State, it of course became the refuge of 
all those for whom our diamond-fields had 
grown too hot. In many odd societies of 
many lands I have- mixed, but never bel 
or since did I sit at meat with men acci. 
and self-convicted of petty larceny. Very 
well also I recollected the grave and 
morose Yankee, Major Burton. At the 
same level, on my side, sat the gentleman 
now finishing his tale, a brisk young 
fellow, clad in cords and spurred ki 
boots, looking ready and eager to take the 
veldt at a minute s notice. Ho watched 
every movement of the major like a cat at 
a mouse-hole. But the major never once 
glanced across, keeping his eyes upon his 
plate. They rose together, and young 
topboots followed his prey at six incl 
distance. J laving watched him settle 
to a game of ecarte with a friendly man- 
slaughterer, in the canvas annexe of the 
hotel, ho sat down with Jacklin and my 
self close by, and told u&gt; cret of his 

.ance. Major Burton, this gentleman, 
and two partners owned a claim at Xew 
Rush, which had proved fortunate. The 
grave; and respectable American appointed 
himself receiver of the "finds." :ae- 

thing n his confiding partners with 

suspicion, and they summoned him 
yield up the joint p &gt;ns. T 

gravely and : 
Appeal being made to Judge Giddy, 

r vanished. The most active of 

partners was hastily furnished with a 
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warrant, but he could not overtake the 
major on the right side of Jacobsdaal. 
Not the least idea had he of giving up the 
hard-earned diamonds for all that, and he 
declared himself ready to pursue even to 
Delagoa Bay, one thousand five hundred 
miles as the crow flies. 

" Major Burton gave you the slip next 
morning," I said, laughingly. 

" That s as far as you got with the 
tale," he replied. "I don t mind if I tell 
you the rest. Here, boy ! garon ! " cried 
he to the stately maitre d hote! , whom I 
always address as Monsieur Louis. That 
refined and courteous gentleman came up 
affably. " Cigars ! " ordered the irreverent 
youth. " Los mejores, you know." I 
translated, and the cigars came. 

" Yes," he went on, after lighting up, 
and stretching himself. " Burton gave me 
the slip. He d got a bed in the old stable, 
and I slept in the canvas shed that stood 
crosswise to it. Half a dozen times I got 
up in the night and looked through the 
open door. There lay my man, fast asleep 
in the white bar of moonshine streaming 
in, his black portmanteau at his foot. 
It made me mad, I tell you, to see him 
snoring there, when I d a warrant for 
felony in my pocket against him. At last 
I fell sleepy, and seeing the end of that 
portmanteau through the doors each time 
I opened an eye, I thought all was right." 

" And so he slipped off before daylight," 
I said. " You had just time to tell us 
before galloping away." 

" I remember that. I galloped some 
thing that day. Burton was no traveller, 
and I knew he wouldn t dare leave the 
track on such a lonely veldt. But he was 
no horseman neither ; and when evening 
came on, and all the boers I asked said the 
same thing how some such a man had 
passed two or three hours before a sort 
of voice in me began to talk loud. I d 
heard him within an hour of the start, 
but towards sundown he set to shouting. 
At last the thing put itself into words, 
and Think of Seth Peagrim s nugget, it 
said. 

" You ve never heard of Seth Peagrim s 
nugget, likely ? It s a story of some years 
ago ; but it runs for a proverb in Nevada, 
where I come from. Seth came from the 
mountain one day, and it was soon told 
about that he d found a nugget so big he 
couldn t carry it. Thereon, three loafers 
of Polt s-dam took up his trail and lifted 
it back. Seth saw em go, and he laughed. 
You ll find my shanty up yonder, shouts 



he. Make yerselves at home, but don t 
spile my furniture ! Three weeks they 
hung around the clearing, half -starved, 
prying into every hole on the mountain 
side ; while Seth, he drunk here and there, 
troubling himself nary mite about em. 
When they came back, you never heard a 
man make better laughing than did Seth 
Peagrim out of them loafers. He fell 
rough on them, I tell you. A month 
after not more hurried than that he 
went up the mountain with his brother- 
in-law and another honest man, and they 
brought down the nugget in three lumps. 
Where d you think it had lain ? Why, in 
the shanty, covered with baked clay ; and 
those three fools had used it as a fire- 
stone ! D you see how the tale works 
in ? " 

" Can t say I do, off-hand," I answered. 

" Ah ! you didn t cut your teeth on the 
mountains ! I began to think our dia 
monds might, as like as not, be hidden as 
was Seth Peagrim s nugget. Once that 
idea in my skull, I began to consider. If 
the man ahead was not Burton, the sooner 
I got back, the brighter I should look. 
Spying about, I saw a farmhouse some 
mile off the track, and I said, If the 
compadre is not there, it s there he s 
changed horses. So it was : he d swopped 
Burton s nag against a pard, and set off 
again. I did ditto, and set back ; for the 
decoy was just one of our Jacobsdaal man- 
slaughterers. I cursed him pretty long 
and various on the back track, but per 
haps he hadn t the best of the joke ; for, 
at the pace that hombre went, he seemed 
set on reaching Bloemfontein without 
cooling saddle. There was a splendid 
moon, as you remember ; and, vexed as I 
was, I laughed to think of him ti tupping 
over the veldt in front of me, who had 
my back to him. Towards dawn I reached 
Jacobsdaal again, got into the canvas shed, 
and took two hours snooze. It was when 
I woke that the puzzle began." 

" So I should think," said I. 

" Yes ! It s one thing to chase your 
fox over the level, and another to sort 
him out amongst a flock of sheep. But 
Jacobsdaal is only a little camp, if one 
don t heed its chatter. I d soon dis 
covered where my man took his cart and 
whither he was bound. There was a 
good Samaritan in the place ; I d like to 
name him, for such aren t numbersome. 
He took niy word for fifty pounds, and if 
I d had time and a looking-glass I d have 
shown myself round awhile in town, so 
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rn&lt; (1 the host pards in . 

tl;i;il. ii I \v;is off again, bound I m 

tin- colony. 15ui Burton had a mortal 

st; 

"I went right through II n hcfon 

night. Lrd! how the springbok scurrie&lt; 
from our track. At Belnumt tie 
had nows. Tin- p;&lt; : waggon ha&lt;; 

left llopetown t!; 10 morning, audit 

tni\ -l-i n u ht and day, as you kno\v. M\ 
only chance was to take the p&lt; 
which should lease af midnight. Son: 
I : to Hopctown I drove to the o r 
and found all the three seats engaged, 
guessed I should have a fit." 

" You must have been very tired," 
Id. 

" One -would have thought I was, but 
it s only the doctor can say what a healthy 
man \\iil go through if he s put to it. 
You must have found that out, I should 
guess." 

" Yes," I said, remembering. " I ve 
marched nine miles through West African 
jungle, fought half the day, and marched 
back, uponacnpof coffee and sis captain s 
biscuits. Twenty hours, eighteen miles, 
and a running fight, on that provender ! " 
"Well," resumed the American, "I d 
food in plenty. For five pounds doAvn 
one of the passengers gave me his seat. I 
slept till midnight at the inn, and it was 
Heaven s mercy I woke then, for the post- 
cart was starting as I ran up. You know 
what sort of trap it is ? Just an open 
body, piled with mail-bags, a mad black 
biped to drive, and four mad quadrupeds 
in front of him. One of the passengers 
didn t turn up, and, * Sold for five pounds ! 
cried I. He tore up shouting as we 
plunged off, but the Hottentot only 
grinned and never minded. For the 
ter of that, six of him couldn t 
have pulled up them four-legged devils. 
With nose and heels in the air by turn, 
plunge, buck, snort and jib, they raced 
away now in a heap, now over the road, 
biting, whinnying, kicking. Lord! but 
that indy travelling. We two tos 

up and down and against each other on 
the mail-bags, holding to the sides, or 
we d have been pitched out like peas. I 
thought such a pace couldn t last, for it 
was my tirst journey on a mail-cart. But 
it did ! la day and a half. When 

his over- fed horses began to tire of their 
pranks, the driver screamed at them, and 
when he got hoarse he cracked his long 



whip liko 16 hoars we 

picked up a relay of fresh d wo 

und four- . Morning came 

: (hdi evening airain, always I 
and pitching, always choked with 
and the fiery wind. I m tough, but when 
I tell you I didn t know my fellow ; 
senger from Adam after travelling thirty 
hours with him, you ll judge the case was 
I. Reaching Victoria, I guess we were 
- dead as might be. But the first 
thing that caught my eye, as we galloped up 
the street, horses stretched out and foam 
ing, Hottentot a-tivying on his horn, and 
all the village dogs about our heels, 
that transport waggon at the inn-door, 
harnessed up, and the passengers clamber 
ing to their seats. I just got out on the 
step and jumped. Hebben niet Ian 
dan een kivartier ! screamed the Totty. 
Much I cared how long he had to wait. 
I d hurt myself a bit in falling, but I 
limped down to the inn, as cheerful as a 
boy to his bird-trap. 

" The guard was just crying, All 
aboard ! as well as he could speak with 
his mouth full. Those who weren t 
mounted came running out. I stood 
aside, mighty polite, to let them p; 
First came a fat man, all whiskers and 
paunch, rigged like a Dutch Falstaff, in 
straw hat and veldt schoen. Goede rnor- 
gen, baas, I said, and Goede niorgen, he 
muttered. Another and another followed. 
All aboard? cried the conductor. All 
aboard, and be hanged to you, grumbled 
the passengers. 

" Stop ! I cried. There s another ! 
Don t be in such a darned hurry. 

" Another? shouted guard, and 
Another ! screamed pass 

" Yes, says I. Where s your Major 
Burton ? 

" None of them digger larks with me, 
bowls the guard. We know you chaps, 
and some of you gets your blessed heads 
munched in the colony. All right there ? 
3ff you go, leader ! And off the waggon 
went, full swing, guard with his fingers to 
lis nose, and all the passengers across the 
affrail, chaffing at me. In a minute they 
was hidden in a whirl of dust, and I just 
sot down on the stoop, feeling mighty 
&gt;erplexed and fit to cry. 

"The landlord comes up to me: Seem 
tinder dull, you do ! says he. Have a 
)ickaxe, and tell a friend about it ! I 
didn t seem to mind, and I followed him. 
What s the rumpus ? says he. And I 
x&gt;ld him. 
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" A man who wasn t born far from the 
grind- wheel is that landlord of Victoria. 
I d as soon hear him talk as any man I 
know. He listened to me, sucking his 
pipe, and says he : Did you ever come 
across a man as kept the fat of his 
cheeks in his waistcoat pocket at meal 
times ? 

" What d ye mean ? I asked, skeary. 

" Or did ye ever see a fine complexion 
stain a table napkin ? Because there s the 
napkin on that chair, and what s left of 
the complexion is travelling over the veldt 
at this moment as fast as eight horses can 
gallop. That s all. 

" I ran out bareheaded, just in time to 
see the post-cart vanish in a whirlwind, 
like a machine bewitched. Too late I was. 
The landlord had followed me it s a 
sweet place, Victoria, and I ve none but 
good words to say of it, but it s bound 
on me to state that that Samaritan had 
probably naught else to do. What with 
fatigue, and disappointment, and fury, I 
was like to go mad. The landlord took 
me by the arm he was a big man and 
dragged me into a bedroom. Go to 
sleep ! says he, and after a spell I went 
to sleep for twenty hours. 

"He woke me then. The next post- 
cart will be by shortly, he says. Come 
and have dinner. 

" Dinner I had, and in due time I was 
sitting again on a heap of mail-bags, with 
a fresh assortment of devils in the front 
of me. The last words that good fellow 
spoke was : Don t be took in again by a 
fat man like Johnny at the fair ! I 
laughed, thinking there was no fear of 
that. 

"Across the everlasting veldt we galloped 
and galloped till I thought the end of 
all things was at hand for this digger. 
According to time, we were bound to pass 
the waggon on Great Karroo desert, and I 
held on. But leaving Beaufort, after 
ninety hours race and scrimmage, the horses 
upset us against an ant-hill. It was night, 
but we weren t hurt, only we had to cut 
the brutes loose. Mounted on one of them, 
the driver raced back to Beaufort, leaving 
me in mid track with all her blessed 
Majesty s mail-bags, under guard of the 
stars of Heaven. Without a word he 
vanished in the darkness, like a black 
ghost, if ever there was one. I thought 
of friends at old De Beer s, whose plunder 
of diamonds lay unprotected in the veldt 
at midnight, and I kept guard faithfully, 
rubbing my bruises. Maybe I sat on one 



hundred thousand pounds worth of stones, 
as you know, if not double of that. And 
Burton all the while was rolling farther 
and farther away with our share. Mad 
ness kept me awake a time, and when 
I slept, I dreamt I was choking that 
wretch. 

" It was moaning when the Hottentot 
came back with a new cart and four fresh 
prancers. We loaded up the bags anyhow 
it made me shudder to see how they 
pitched our diamonds about, but no one is 
responsible for mails out yonder. Lord, how 
we did swim along to pick up lost time ! 
Another day and another night through 
the desert, through the two kloofs, brought 
me to Wellington, as much as was left of 
me. I wanted a coffin or a bed, and I 
didn t greatly care which. But the sight 
of that village, and the transport horses 
coming back all asteam from the railway, 
brightened me up. I was to time ; the 
train didn t start for ten minutes ! Telling 
the station-master my business, we stood 
at the wicket and waited. Passengers 
came running in, but my man not amongst 
them. We waited, waited till the whistle 
blew. No fat man, nothing like him ! 

" Seems Major Burton has given you the 
slip ! said the station-master. What with 
the worry of it, and the fever, I was half 
mad. He must be here ! Stop the 
train ! I shouted. The station-master 
looked at me, and lifted his hand. I d but 
just time to clamber into a carriage, and 
off we were. Like a heap I fell on the 
seat ! There wasn t a soul to talk to, and 
I dropped off to sleep in five minutes. 
There was no helping it ! And I slept till 
the guard lifted me out and stood me 
against a post in Capetown station, five 
minutes after every passenger had left. 
And there I was " 

" Sold ! " said I, for the American, 
stopped, looking hard at me. 

" Sold ! If there wasn t a Providence 
for honest diggers, I wouldn t be here now 
taking my ease in Babylon. All I could 
do, and all the police could do, didn t fetch 
the major. They found me six suspicious 
characters a day ; but he was no suspicious 
character, bless you ! An archbishop would 
have asked him to dinner at first sight. 
For my own part, I searched the clubs and 
the best hotels, but nowhere was the major 
to be found, fat or thin. And the steamer 
was due ! Well ! I take no credit for it. 
The thing had gone beyond me. It was 
a woman spotted him at a glance. The 
major had carried on pretty far with a 
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half-c:i --I in time-; baek. She 

him mi tip ay, where ho used 

to walk miller our very 
him for ;i triflu of money. Unrton r&lt; 
(hey g&lt;&gt;t to words ; police came up. In 
his passion that lunatic gave tho girl in 
charge. She called him by his name, and 
he found himself in the tronk before ho 
could explain, us the beggar said. Then 
they came and told me. .1 isi as I passed 
the lock-up door the Knglish steamer hove 
in sight. Well, and that s all ! " 
i- Vou got back your diamonds ? " 
" The most of them, or money equiva 
lent." 

"Major I urton was the fat man, I 

SUp! 

" Fat man at Victoria, and black fellow 
sitting on a truck at Wellington. D you 
know lie was an awful scoundrel, but 
p raps I m only half-ashamed, after all, to 
remember he was a fellow-countryman. 
It was a fine burst, wasn t it r* " 



GILLYFLOWEES. 

OLD-FASHION KD, yes, I know they are, 
Lon#- exiled from the gay parterre, 

And banished from the bowers ; 
Bat not the fairest foreign bloom 
Can match in beauty or perfume 

These bonny English flowers. 

Their velvet petals, fold on fold, 
In every shade of flaming gold, 

And richest, deepest brown, 

with little loaves between, 
Of slender shape and tender green, 

And soft as softest down. 

On Sabbath mornings long ago, 
When melody began to flow 

From out the belfry tower, 
I used to break from childish talk, 
To pIiK-k Keside the garden walk 

.My mother s Sunday flower. 

In spring she loved the snow-drop white, 
In summer-time carnations bright, 

* )r roses newly blown ; 
But this the flower she cherished most, 
Ami from the goodly garden host 

She chose it for her own. 

Ah, mother dear ! the brown flowers v, 
In sunshine o er thy qniet grave, 

This moruiiiLr, far away ; 
And i sit lonely here the while, 
c knowing if to sigh or smile 

I pon their sister spray. 

1 well could sigh, for grief is strong, 
1 well could smile, for love lives long, 

even death; 

But if I smile, or if I sigh, 
God knoweth well the ro.ison why, 
And gives me broader faith. 

Firm faith to feel all good is meant, 

to till with deep com 
M y most despairing houra ; 

And &lt;&gt;ft&lt;Mitii!!&lt; - !! .L ns i,, -lied 

As on to-day, these flow 



so He not a bearer m&gt; 
riujj for ..isoms Bwoot, 

ild ? 

id bonny blossoms come, 
A of love and home, 
( ) to and wild. 



DKIA ILLE. 
r. ; TO PARTS. r.uiT I. 

Turin-: is a- very unfashionable suburb of 
Dublin, quite unfrequented by the pica- 
sure-seekers of tin- present and 

i ght of only in connection with that 
"City of the Dead," whoso white tov, 
and carven stones lie among terrace walks 
and gardens on one side of the village of 
Crlasnevin. TheTolka river flows through 
the village under a bridge pleasantly 
shaded by trees, the clean white street 
climbs a hill, there is an air of antiquity 
and repose about the old dwellings of the 
rsort, which retire a little here and 
re behind a bush of jasmine or ro 
und a few green railings, leaving tho 
smaller houses to stand forward by tho 
roadside path. Around lie green lai 
embowered in trees, and, as you climb the 
street of the trim old-world village, you 
reach a large wooden gate, set in a h 
wall to your right, with trees and chimneys 
ing above it. That is the gate of 
Drlville, taking you by surprise on tho 
slope of the hill, and when, long ago, many 
carriages poured in at its hospitable open- 
there was always a little danger of 
an upset, so steep is the shelving road. 
The English tourist who stays a nigh: 
the Shelbourne, and rushes off to Kil- 
larney, will never set eye on this quiet 
spot ; yet, through these wooden gates 
came the genius and wit of a bygone 
day, to sparkle over Dr. Delany s dinner- 
table, and ramble and philosophise in 
Dr. Delaiu lens; and he; the 

peaceful bou which Mary i en- 

darvcs so dearly preferred to the L 
world which she left to become the v. 
of the Irish dean. \\ e confess to h.iv 
felt some curiosity when, on ono warm 
bright day in the month of roses, the 
portress opened for us a litjle side- door of 
the IK-!vil: and u into a 

will oe bordered with llo\\ 

out of which rose up suddenly the old 
house with its flight of steps, and half- 
quaint, half formal-looking front. A. 
to the left lay the hills and d -id 

river, which w delight of the LTenial 

lishwoman s heart. I &gt;. lviil- by 

Cowp -r NValker ; 
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demesne in which the obdurate and 
straight line of the Dutch was softened 
into a- curve, the terrace melted into a 
swelling bank, and the walks opened to 
catch the vicinal country." The house 
was built and the grounds arranged by Dr. 
Delany and his friend Dr. Helsham, and 
was originally named by them Hel-Delville, 
after the first syllables of their respective 
names ; though later the awkward prefix 
was dropped. The pleasure-grounds, if 
not extensive, are beautifully designed ; 
the fast running river diving in under the 
old wall and winding at the foot of the 
hill, the irregular slopes and little dells and 
vales, with their rich grass and straggling 
hawthorn, and barberry bushes make one 
think that Nature within this charmed 
inclosure has simply been left to have her 
way ; but the long walks and terraces, 
with their unexpected peeps and vistas, 
with their stately rows of trees, divided by 
here and there a trellised wall covered 
with roses and brilliant creepers, these 
show the work of the thoughtful artist. 
A rugged and sombre row of yew-trees, 
very ancient, standing at intervals against 
the old wall near the entrance, have an air 
of staid and dignified grandeur, looking 
like creatures of long memory, wrapped 
in broodings over the past. The arbutus 
and ilex trees are magnificent, the luxuriant 
oaks have lovely tinges of colour, the elms 
tower to the clouds and spread shimmer 
ing shadows far over the grass. On the 
height near the boundary wall stands an 
ivied ruin looking down into a graveyard 
which adjoins the place, and within the 
quiet precincts of this Grod s acre lies the 
good old dean, the husband of Mary 
Delany, while close by is the grey stone 
church where he used to officiate. A door 
in the wall admitted the doctor and his 
family and servants out of the walks of 
Delville among the tombstones which they 
threaded on their way to prayer; and here, 
it may be mentioned in passing (we are 
told by the author of " The Sham Squire"), 
just within this postern was buried in 
secret, at dead of night, the unfortunate 
young patriot Emmet, in a green and 
nameless grave where truly " the night 
dew weeps on the grass o er his head." 
Farther on, at the end of the long and 
stately walk which is partly travelled to 
reach the churchyard postern, stands the 
portico decorated with faded paintings by 
the hand of Mary Delany, a full-length 
portrait of St. Paul in fresco, and a medal 
lion of a female bust, said to be Stella, 



and taken from life. We can hardly 
believe in the tradition of the latter, as 
Stella died in 1727, and Mrs. Delany was 
not mistress of Delville till 1744. Were 
the profile face on the wall not so very 
unlike the description of Swift s hapless 
wife, we might suppose it painted from 
memory, for though nowhere is Stella 
mentioned in the famous letters, yet Scott, 
in his life of Swift, tells us that Mrs. 
Delany saw Stella once and was greatly 
struck with her beauty, " particularly her 
fine dark eyes. She was very pale and 
pensive, but not melancholy, and had hair 
as black as a raven." However, it is pos 
sible that in the course of years the medal 
lion has been retouched many times and 
the original features lost. On the opposite 
wall is a corresponding medallion portrait 
of a head which is said to have been in 
tended for Vanessa. This temple seems 
indeed specially devoted to the memory of 
Swift. We are told that it was he who 
wrote the inscription on the frieze in 
front ; and some time ago an ancient 
printing-press was discovered under rub 
bish in an underground chamber beneath, 
leading to the surmise that here were 
printed in secrecy those wonderful papers 
which the redoubtable Dean of St. Patrick s 
gave forth so mysteriously to the world. 

Gazing down the pleasant valley, peer 
ing through the sunshine and flickering 
shadows of moving trees, our ears filled 
with the hum of bees and murmur of run 
ning water, it is easy to conjure up the 
image of the good and charming woman 
who loved this spot so well ; and her 
portrait, as painted by her husband s words, 
comes readily into our minds. " With 
a person finely proportioned, she had a 
most lovely face of great sweetness, set 
off with a head of fair hair, shining 
and naturally curled ; with a complexion 
which nothing could outdo or equal, in 
which, to speak in the language of poets, 
the lilies and roses contended for the 
mastery. Her eyes were bright indeed, 
I never could tell what colour they were 
of, but to the best of my judgment, they 
were what Solomon called dove s eyes; 
and she is almost the only woman I ever 
saw whose lips were scarlet, and her bloom 
beyond expression. The sweetness arising 
from united graces was guarded by a 
dignity which kept admirers in awe, in 
somuch that she was the woman in the 
world to whom that fine description of 
Solomon could best be applied, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, but terrible as 
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ul ami body in the pink ilan. 
i whit Kl handkerchief 

\Vat "ire un 

inn her 

.1 friends ; we 

ding by t low cocks, 

hayma her 

9 uf the old-fashii 
with i 

down ! i have just been g 

jiutttniii frui- ions, figs, bt 

. walnuts. I Id 
? and filled my hands with 
honeysuckles, jessamines, July - flow 

pippi:. 

Tht of Mary Dela; .rlicr 

: eveiyone remembers the 

touching picture, as sketched almost a 

!&gt;y an aged woman, of the 

bride of sixteen, i out of 

her half-childish, half-girlish dreams, led 

ping to the altar, and taken thenc 

&gt;my Cornish c . hose dungeon- 

lik. were quite out of reach of 

her youthful head; everyone has folio 
with i the trembling steps of the 

noble and spirited girl who was tr 
formed b\ of companionship 

old man, not into a reck 
worldling, but into a chastened woman, 
who looked out with the tender and com- 

tmeless experience on 

all the and sorrows of life. There 

are* few who have not felt a pang at 
finding that upon " Gromio s " horrible 
r the poor young widow of 
twe covered a little from 

crushing effects of the shocking ] 
there v, T, and even a harder 

trial lying in wait for her One who had 
all the youth, fascinat id (seemingly) 

the virtues which the jealous old IVndarves 
1 lacked, was at hand to win her love, 
and frankly and gladly she seems to have 
n it, though observing in her conduct 
all that caution and reserve to which B 

rs of anxious slavery had habituated 
her. T Menian whom she calls II. r- 

. unlike the other 

whom -:s surrounded, had treated 

with respect during the lifetime 

of her husband; and this delicacy, at a 

time when she was cruelly forlorn and 

unprotected, had won her admiration and 

rd. 1 . irs " 1 Termini 

a m u the woman he 

ife, and [tie 

ally loved her ; but 



Gromio " was in reality left but 

:, and " Hennin 

in his more prudent moments, probably 

ihier woman. 1 1 
torturing ! 

: his conduct, &lt;My 

aer to the point of acknowledging her 

will to marry him, and t : 

make a quarrel, left 

rn upon his tongue. "We cannot 

wonder that for long, lon_- !ary 

Pendarvcd shrank from the thought of 

mar. and held no lofty opinion of 

men. The union of " Herminius " with 

a woman of fortune was needed to con- 

vinee her of the falsehood of this lover, 

whom she had trusted; and then her 

health broke down, and she fell ill of a 

. y fever, from the pain of a wounded 

heart. 

Arisen out of her sick Mary Pen- 

darves, true to her nature, cast about for 
the best means of healing mind and body, 
and recovering that serenity without 
which she could not live. Change of air 
and scene were the helps she procured for 
i in L 731 she set cmt for Ireland 
in company with her friend (Philomela) 
Mrs. Donnellan. Arrived there, she threw 

i all the amusements of soci 
and in her lively letters to her sister. 
find that from the very first she opened 
her heart to this country of her adopt : 
Mrs. Donnellan s hoi; in Steph- 

Green, and thither came wits, and beaux 
and belles of the day. 

"Lord Charles Hay," she writes, "has 

le acquaintance with me, as ath 
whose face he was used to in London. I 
am jeered about it, and so I am upon 
some other things of that kind." And of 
another gentleman sh&lt; "He think- 

recommend himself to me by rallying 
Ireland, and all its di too 

much gratitude to find fault with anything 
me kindly, were there room for 
it. but I protest I never was in a place 
more deservedly claims my good word 
than this I am now in." 

In such kindly spirit she went amongst 
her new friends, and with the sunshine of 
such goodwill on her charming face, she 
first walked through these old gates of 
ille, little thinking that here actually 
her home, her harbour of her 

!i peaceful bowers," where, later on, 
all the heats of the day had 1 
suffered, she v. I to find her joy 

ful rest. The key-note of lappin 

silent till now, had indeed been sounded 
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in her life when she wrote the following 
to her sister : 

" On Thursday Phill and I dined at Dr. 
Delany s ; there we met Miss Kelly and 
Lord Orrery, the Dean of St. Patrick s, 
Mr. Kit Donnellan, and Dr. Helsham, a 
very ingenious, entertaining man. In such 
company you may "believe the time passed 
away very pleasantly. Swift is a very 
odd companion (if that expression is not 
too familiar for so extraordinary a genius) ; 
he talks a great deal and does not require 
many answers ; he has infinite spirits, and 
says abundance of good things in his 
common way of discourse. Miss Kelly s 
beauty and good-humour have gained an 
entire conquest over him, and I come in 
only a little by-the-by." 

Some time afterwards she writes, "We 
are initiated of that witty club, and 
Thursday is the day of meeting," and in 
this way she made the intimate acquaint 
ance of Dr. Delany and his remarkable 
friends. How much she enjoyed such 
intercourse can be gathered from her 
letters. "Next Thursday we are to dine 
at Dr. Delany s," she says, and complains 
of people getting unlucky colds which 
prevent the usual meetings. She desires 
to make the most of her time of enjoyment, 
declaring that this is not a journey often 
to be taken in one s life, little dreaming 
of how often and how gladly she was to 
make that journey in the future. " You 
will say again," she writes, " that I never 
speak of any people of this country except 
with encomiums ; why there may be worth 
less people here as well as in other coun 
tries, but they have not yet come within 
my knowledge." Her pleasure in all she 
meets grows as the months fly away ; 
she praises everything, the decoration of 
her friend s house, her daily walk round 
Stephen s Green, which she compares with 
London squares to the disadvantage of the 
latter ; the beauty of the women she sees. 
"Yesterday Mrs. Clayton had an assembly," 
she writes, " and I had a commerce-table 
of absolute beauties." 

At this time Dr. Delany was an impor 
tant member of a circle of witty men who 
met to dine together at his table every 
Thursday. His town house was in Stafford 
Street, and Delville was then only his 
summer villa. In both of these dwellings 
the club had often met for years, Swift and 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan being invariably of 
the party, while Stella, we are told by Scott, 
" was active in their poetical strife." She, 
however, was dead, and Swift s brightest 



days were past when Mrs. Pendarves first 
took her seat amongst this company, 
which she found so fascinating. Scott 
tells us that Dr. Delany had " risen from 
a low origin by the distinction due to his 
learning and genius." He was the son of 
a small farmer, who had formerly been 
servant to an Irish judge. Admitted to 
Trinity College as a sizar, he had gradually 
worked his way upward, and it is curious 
to notice that he was remarkable among 
his illustrious contemporaries of higher 
birth, as the most thorough gentleman of 
the group. 

" Prouder," says Scott, " more cautious 
or more interested than Sheridan, he kept 
aloof from that horse-play of raillery which 
passed between the latter and the Dean, 
and which unavoidably lowers in a certain 
degree the man whose good-humour is 
contented to submit to it. He made court 
to the Dean by verses less humorous but 
more elegant than those of Sheridan, and 
he also had his answer in the style he used. 
The distinction which the Dean made 
between them is obvious from his exhort- 
ingDelany to impress on Sheridan the sense 
of propriety and self-respect in which he 
thought him deficient. "He (Delany) is 
one of those very few within my know 
ledge," writes Swift, " on whom an access 
of fortune hath made no manner of change," 
and we are also told that " his simplicity 
of character was as remarkable as his 
generosity." 

Dr. Delany married his first wife, Mrs. 
Tennison, who was very wealthy, in the same 
year which brought Mary Pendarves to 
Ireland. Mrs. Delany in her old age wrote 
" he was at that time married to his first 
wife," though the editor of her autobio 
graphy curiously enough questions the 
accuracy of her memory in this particular. 
It is true that in her letters there is no 
mention of a mistress at Delville, yet as 
she spent two years in the country she 
must certainly have met the lady. 

After her return to England, Mrs. 
Pendarves did not forget her Irish friends. 
" The cold weather, I suppose," she writes 
to Swift, "has gathered together Dr. 
Delany s set. I recollect no entertainment 
with so much pleasure as that I received 
from that company. It has made me very 
sincerely regret the many hours of my life 
I have lost in insignificant conversation ; " 
and again, " I have not an acquaintance 
of any worth that I have not told how 
happy I have been in your company." 
assure you," she says to her sister, "I 
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"tli.- Delville of this part, of the w-orld." 

-.-in of I )n\vu in 
Dr. Delanv Secluded himself much from 

world, his wife V health requiring ; 
lie should li\v entirely in the country. 
Swift writes to M- Dr. 

Dclany luith long ;ven up his 1 &lt; 

in town. Jlis Dublin friends seldom visit 
him till tho swallows come in. lie is too 
far from town for a winter visit, and too 

! for staying a night in tin; country 
manner." And Mrs. IVndarves ivp 
"I cannot help lamcntin_r Dr. Delany s 
retirement. 1 expected his benevolent 
disposition would not have suffered him 
to rob his friends of the pleasure and 
advantage of his company. If you have 
not the jiower to draw him from his 
solitude, no other person can pretend to 
do it." 

Fur ten years after her first visit to 
Ireland, Mrs. IVndarves lived among the 
circles where hirth and fortune had 
placed her, " but with a mind so pure and 
unc.ontaminated by the world that it was 
matter of astonishment how she could 
have lived in its more splendid scene* 
without being tainted with one single 
atom of its folly or indiscretion." In her 
house in Little Bi ook Street she had " a 
garden as big as your parlour at Glouces 
ter." in which she had roses, stocks, pinks, 
honeysuckles. Hero came many noble, 
wealthy, or illustrious suitors, as it would 
seem that never was a creature more 
beloved by both men and women ; yet one 
after another was gently but firmly refused, 
while none were offended and all remained 
her friends. She would hear of no change 
in her life until, in 17-U, Dr. Delany (then 
two years a widower) came to London and 
wrote her a proposal of marriage. She 
had i by many more brilliant offers : 

the Dean possessed only "a good clear 
income for life, a good house, as houses 

in this part of the world, moderately 
numished, a good many books, a pleasant 
garden;" but with these he offered "the 
- of affection, the faith of friend 
ship." He assured her that "perfect 

ndship is nowhe* found but in 

d for the sake of th ; s friend 
ship the daughter of the (Iranviil, 
naught the haughty displ. of her 



; that 

rW birth, 1; &gt;le and 

.n him- &gt;uld carry off 

many might: 
had i. " V- duty, i 

wrote tho D our 

deei tin, 

ish. You have i 
good understand. 

and thc.se, under Ci.nl, are your best go 
vernors. I. not to t i rice of 
your fr d Mary J endat 

. ed him and i his wife, having 

obtained ! of her moth -r. 

lied her beloved yotU 

that by-and-by we iind the latter writing 
to the Dean at Delville that she 
though -could meet with anybody 

iblo enough of those delicacies in her 
disposition that complete the most amiable 
part of a woman s e r. But now," 

writes Mrs. Dewes, " I believe she has, 
since you make her happy." 

Then the tide of joy and peace re 
its full in the woman s life; and follov, 
her story we come to the period of 

the history of Delville; one in which many 
noteworthy people came in and out of 
.rates to have their little and 

doings unwittingly handed down to pos- 
y by its mistress. 



WATERSPOUTS. 



THE Storm Laws, founded on observa 
tion and experience, assume that cyclones, 
typhoons, and hurricanes, however vast 
and wide their sweep may be, are all, in 
point of fact, whirlwinds that is, cir 
cular rotatory movements of the atmosphere 
around a common small central area, in 
which a comparative calm exi 

In a previous paper,* based on M. 
Faye s " Notices Scientifiques," it was 
stated that, from the vastest cyclone 
and waterspout, down to the tiniest dust- 
whirl of our roads or dimple of our 
streams, the differences in origin and 
formation were only a question of dura 
tion and size. But however well the cir 
cular theory may have established itself 
in the case of wide-spread storms, other 
notions still retain their hold of the popular 
mind in respect to waterspouts. And yet 
some of the old voyagers were very n 
hitting on the actual truth. Thus, from 

* ALL TiiE YK.VR ROUND, New Scries, Vol. 11, 
p. 2W, " tfU.rm Laws." 
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Dampier we learn, of Celebes Island, that 
" There Spouts ai e often seen. It is & 
Cloud hanging down, and sloping or 
bending, never perpendicular. The Sea 
foams and moves round it, increasing by 
degrees. Ater some time it flies up 
wards, being about one hundred Paces 
in Circumference ; but lessening gradually 
to a smallness like a Spout, through which 
the Sea- Water is drawn up to the Clouds, 
as is manifested by their Increase and 
Blackness. Then you see the Cloud drive 
along, -which before was immoveable ; the 
Spout keeping the same Course till the 
sucking is over, and then breaking off, all 
the Water below the Cloud falls into the 
Sea with a terrible Noise." 

The deep-rooted errors prevalent respect 
ing waterspouts are shown by M. Faye 
to be the result of an illusion conveyed 
through the sense of sight. In the midst 
of the deep calm which often precedes a 
tempest, while not the slightest breath of 
air is perceptible in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, heavy clouds, arriving at full 
speed, obscure the sky, proving that the 
upper strata are traversed by powerful 
currents whose influence does not extend 
to the level of the soil. From one of 
these clouds there hangs a sort of pocket 
or broken tube, resembling an immense 
stalactite minus its solidity, which gradu 
ally lengthens in a downward direction. 
It appears to be formed of the same ma 
terials as the cloud ; and, in fact, it is 
true aaist which forms its sheath and 
renders it visible to our eyes. 

Meanwhile, inside the tube there occurs 
a violent whirling, a very correct idea of 
which is given by the little eddies of dust 
and straw which are sometimes raised on 
our highway roads. When the tube 
reaches the ground and meets obstacles 
projecting or standing out from the 
level, it acts upon them precisely like 
a tool turning very rapidly at the end 
of a vertical axis. It raises a cloud of 
dust round its lower extremity, upsets trees 
or snaps them off at the root, throws down 
walls, and strips off roofs. If the tube 
meets with water instead of earth, it treats 
it exactly as would a Dutch scoop hori 
zontally fixed at the end of a vertical axis. 
The little hand-machine for frothing choco 
late gives a feeble notion of the action. 
The water, beaten circularly, is projected 
to a distance in the shape of foam ; if a 
pond be thus attacked, it is emptied in an 
instant ; if a lake or a sea, the water 
springs or dashes up round the foot of the 



tube in the shape of water-dust, if such a 
term be allowed. In the desert, clouds 
of whirling sand are raised or scattered, 
which, when they fall, or during their 
passage, bury whole caravans beneath 
their heated and stifling mass. 

We can easily picture to our mind s 
eye a vapoury sheath stretching from the 
clouds to the earth, fifteen or eighteen 
thousand feet long or more, flexible, un 
dulating ; the least breath agitates and 
twists it ; which does not prevent the pro 
pagation down to the ground of the fearful 
whirling which pervades it. If it assumes 
still larger dimensions, it is no longer a 
water or landspout, but a tornado. Such 
was the one of January 20th, 1854, in 
Knox County, Ohio, which in half an hour 
threw down fifty thousand trees. In tra 
versing a forest it cleared an alley a 
quarter of a mile broad, which would have 
taken a whole army of woodcutters several 
weeks to open. 

This sheath, shaped like a funnel, an 
elephant s tusk, or an inverted column, 
often ends by being itself slightly broken 
up below by the violent gyration which it 
envelops. On the other hand, the nebu 
losity which forms it rises slowly in the 
air, and the combination of these two 
movements produces externally a sort of 
ascensional whirl which bears no propor 
tion to the violence of the internal gyra 
tion. The phenomenon becomes still more 
striking if a few fleecy patches of mist are 
detached and gradually mount round the 
waterspout. All this takes place on the 
outside ; but it produces a very natural 
illusion. You fancy you see -something 
mount inside the spout ; a scrap of cloud 
will produce the effect of a bird drawn 
into the spout and compelled to whirl 
round as it is driven upwards. If this 
vermicular motion is continued and affects 
the whole sheath, you ask yourself what 
it can be that rises thus, in the long tube 
whose extremity dips into the sea and dis 
turbs its surface. Immediately, without 
further examination, the logic of imagina 
tion interferes in the matter. "Evidently," 
says this untrusty counsellor, "it is water 
which rises inside ; it is the water of the 
sea which the spout has stretched itself 
down to obtain ; it pumps it up, and 
decants it into the clouds ; you can see 
it go round and round as it rises." No 
body asks how a tube of vapour can hold 
and contain torrents of water. The fact 
is visible, and that suffices. Besides, you 
see the clouds swelling and bulging out 
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withl ped up and disl 

too 
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who are Hiui if such :ui 

ini ially if they have &gt; 

nil uf \vh;it 

1 they saw. Thus wo read, 

,11 island r. 

Sumatra, an Kngli&gt;h shiplmd like to : . 
.vhchned by one of the wa 
spouts, wh I tlown near tlio ship. 

H v, j mured out of 

ul put tho ocean into such a 
at as astonished the people. 
They are sometimes a quarter of an hour 
in falling, and would infallibly sink a 
[&gt; should they fall upon it. But," , 

author, " we happily escaped tlr 
and proceeded on uur voyage to Achen." 
A miss was as good as a mile, both in 
ping the dung-.-r, and tc 

..I nature of the spectacle. 
u modern and serious writers indulge 
in figu r i age as one way of account- 

iugfnr physical phenomena. Jansen, quoted 
by Man iy, says that in the Java Sea, when 
the change of the monsoon commences, 
Day and night we have thunderstorms. 
The clouds are in continual movement, 
and the darkened air, laden with vapour, 
flics in all directions through tho skies. 
The combat which the clouds seem to 
court and to dread appears to make them 
more thirsty than ever. They resort to 
extraordinary means to refresh themselves; 
in tunnel form, when time and opportunity 
fail to allow them to quench their thirst 
from the surrounding atmosphere in the 
usual manner, they descend near the sur 
face of the sea, and appear to lap the water 
directly up with their black mouths. Water 
spouts thus created are often seen in the 
changing season, especially among small 
groups of isl-.inds, which appear to facili- 
their formation." The description may 
be poetical, but is hardly philosophical. 

These eye-witnesses should have gone a 

little farther in their investigation, while 

still in the presence of waterspouts. 

Since it is water from the sea, they say, 

which finally falls as a cataract, or more 

itly as heavy rain, such water 

assuredly ought to be salt. But how 

often have mariners collected and stored 

this water, quite recently pumped by the 

from the d found to their 

stonishment that it was fresh ! Nor 

it be .-aid that the water so pumped 

up, and then fallen in the shape of rain, 

- too small in quantity, compared with 



the ; ents of the cloud, to com- 

municate by its admixtu. ;ble 

g .sudd 

king of a waterspout, and forced in 
thei ing 

from the tub. : still they f, : 

peri i! .slighte.-t. taste of salt. One 

would suppose that these facts awakened 
doubts. .Nothing of the kind; it was 
concluded that \ jiouts ren 

dered ,-ea-water fresh. The notion 
preserved in the Fifth Canto of Camoi 

iad. "Suddenly," he says, "the de 
vouring waterspout detaches itself from 
tho waves and then falls back upon the 
licpuid plain in torrents of rain. It 

ores to the ocean the waters it had 
taken from it, but it r them 

pure and deprived of saline savour. Ye 
grand interpreters of Nature, explain, if 
you can, the cause of this imposing pheno 
menon." In the sixteenth century, the 
inference of that transformation was not 
so absurd as it appears at present. The 
belief then was prevalent that agitation 
sweetens the water of the sea, and that 
within a reef on which the waves break, 
tho water is less salt than in tho offing. 
In the volume in which Descartes published 
both his celebrated " Discours sur la 
Mcthode " and his reflections on meteors, 
there is a figure representing the rigid and 
pointed atoms of salt detaching themselves, 
during the shock, from the flexible atoms 
of water which are rolled and twisted 
round them like corkscrews. 

In the seventeenth century, waterspouts 
of aspiration, or suckers-up, continue the 
accepted theory. In his Voyage Round 
the World, Dampier, already quoted, says, 
" When tho surface of the water begins to 
work, you see it foaming within a circum 
ference of a hundred paces and spinning 
round gently until the movement increases. 
It then rises and forms a sort of column, 
which gradually diminishes as it mounts,till 
it reach .mall part of the waterspout, 

which seems to be the channel through 
which the water is transported to the 
cloud. This is visibly tho case, through 
the clouds becoming bigger and black 
The movement of the cloud is seen im- 
!y afterwards, although none was 

iuusly pen . The spout follows 

. -ud draws up water as it goes; 
and it If Movement which n the 

wind " which last idea is one of the con 
ns, so common, of cause and effect. 
In the eighteenth century, the aspiration 
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belief is more and more firmly rooted in 
the minds of mariners, in defiance of the 
evidence of the simplest laws of Physics 
and Mechanics. Oar illustrious Cook met 
with waterspouts. Some of the crew said 
they saw in one of those spouts, quite 
close to them, a bird drawn up and forcibly 
whirled round and round, like the fly-wheel 
regulator of a roasting-jack. From the 
ascensional movement of the bird and 
several other circumstances, it was clear 
to them that those spouts were produced 
by whirlwinds a good guess in the right 
direction and that water was violently 
carried within them up aloft. 

At the present epoch, the tradition of 
the sucking power of waterspouts is to be 
found in almost all our contemporaries, as 
tenacious of life as ever. For, the moment 
you hint a doubt of the pretended fact, 
half a score of eye-witnesses, sailors or 
landsmen, will insist that they have seen 
actually seen the water of the sea, or of 
rivers, or of ponds, mount, spinning round, 
till it reached the clouds. In 1838, Dr. 
Bonnafont, while holding high medical 
rank in the French army, saw a spout 
near Philippeville, in which the rapid 
upward spiral movement of the water was 
distinctly visible. The spiral followed 
the dimensions of the spout, which, very 
narrow at its lower portion, increased 
as it neared the cloud, to which it trans 
mitted the water drawn from the sea. 
The gyratory and sucking movement was 
so powerful, that he could distinctly hear 
the noise made by the water rushing to 
the orifice of the tube. When the mass 
of water had reached the upper portion of 
the spiral, it seemed to become rarefied, in 
order to be incorporated with the cloud, 
which could be seen at a glance to be 
swelled by the fluid so transfused. 

After all this, who can doubt that 
waterspouts, together with tornados and 
typhoons, are simple phenomena of aspi 
ration or suction ? Nevertheless, although 
rarefied air is common enough, rarefied 
water (except as steam or vapour) is the 
rarest of rarities ; and we may agree with 
M. Faye that, in the present instance, ob 
servers have not proceeded with scientific 
prudence. To accept with closed eyes the 
most astounding assertions, without in 
quiry or verification ; to believe that any 
spout can suck the water of the sea up to 
an elevation of eighteen or twenty thou 
sand feet, when the most powerful pump 
cannot make it rise more than thirty-two 
feet; to admit that a channel formed of 



light vapours constitutes a tube capable of 
resisting enormous pressure ; to fill the 
clouds with torrents of salt-water, and 
make them sustain it afterwards, when 
clouds cannot hold a single drop of rain, 
scarcely accords with scientific habit, and 
can only be explained by the force of old 
prejudices constantly renewed by the per 
sistent evidence of prejudiced witnesses. 

Another reason not less important is, 
that of all the questions relating to the 
constitution of the Universe, those which 
fall under the head of Mechanics are the 
most difficult ; they cannot be settled by 
imagination or guesswork. When logical 
mechanics are silent and cease to guide 
us, inconsistencies of all sorts are sure 
to creep in : witness the wonderful astro 
nomical notions current in the seventeenth 
century. Now, the branch of mechanics 
which ought to treat of the gyratory 
movements of liquids and gases, and on 
which the atmospheric phenomena we are 
considering depend, did not, until recently, 
exist, and is as yet only in the state of 
a rough outline. Consequently, modern 
meteorology has been obliged to suppress 
some of its most glaring absurdities. In 
stead of making waterspouts pump up 
ordinary water, it has admitted that the 
water, exposed to the conflicting currents 
of air rushing to the foot of the spout, 
might be beaten into fine spray and ab 
sorbed in this lighter form. A curious 
experiment was even made at Washington, 
in 1852, with considerable formality, in 
order to prove that such must be the case. 
Air was made to rush forcibly up a vertical 
tube several feet long and five inches in 
diameter. By placing a basin of water at 
the foot of the tube, the pulverised liquid 
rose in the shape of an inverted cone, 
forming an artificial waterspout. But none 
of the spectators pointed out the difference 
between a glass or metal tube and an 
almost ideal channel whose walls are no 
firmer than a mist ! All the experiment 
proves is, the prevailing belief in the 
suctatory action of waterspouts. 

On close examination, it will be found 
that, at the bottom of all these attempts 
at explaining waterspouts, there lurks 
the leading idea which Pliny expressed 
in the words, " Quam spissatus humor 
rigens ipse sustinet," equivalent to mean 
ing that a liquid can, under given cir 
cumstances, stiffen itself so as to stand 
upright. It is tacitly implied that the 
tube of the waterspout or the tornado 
has something of the rigidity of a material 
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tube -which can be shifted in ;i piece by 
pushin _r it ;it, tin- bottom. But even the 
force which is to push it below is wantin&lt;_ r . 
Very remarkable, too, is the fact that 
nev tincd in a cy 

clone the slightest indication of the power 
ful upward movement which is assumed 
to be the essential cause of the pheno 
menon. No one has ever verified the 

ri -e of these supposed hurricanes of 
aspiration, simply because everybody, 
through preconceived ideas, has :i 
them as a nntterof course. As to water 
spouts, not the shadow of a doubt is enter 
tained; water can be seen spinning in 
them upwards until it reaches the sky. 
15 ut according to this account, spouts and 
hurricanes ought also to carry off to the 
clouds the thousands of trees that they pull 
up. A little while afterwards, there should 
be the spectacle of a forest falling from the 
skies. This is no exaggeration ; thousands 
of trees would be easier to transport to the 
clouds than thousands of tons of sea- water 
to be lifted and kept there. Besides, wit 
nesses have already seen branches of trees 
flying over the clouds ; and the proof is, 
that they were found at a distance, lying 
on the ground, covered with hoar-fro-t, 
in the middle of summer. The theory 
of hurricanes of centripetal aspiration 
must therefore be regarded as on its 
last legs. It springs from a prejudice, 
sacrifices on its way the most elementary 
notions of mechanics, and completely fails 
to reproduce a single characteristic feature 
of the phenomenon. 

A general law, previously stated, com 
prises all these cases, great and small. 
When there exist, in a current of water, 
differences of velocity between two ad 
jacent threads of fluid, a regular gyratory 
movement around a vertical axis in other 
words, a whirlpool is the consequence. 
The spirals described by each molecule of 
fluid are virtually circular with the axis 
for their centre. .More exactly, they are 
the spirals of a slightly conical and de 
scending screw, so that, in following the 
course of any one molecule, you find that 
it rapidly revolves in a circle round an 
which it insensibly approaches, de 
scending all the while with a velocity 
very much inferior to its velocity of ro- 

.11. 

:ie thing occurs in 

! by hori/.ontal currents, 

[Ua! velocities in which will engei; 
whirli:: with vertical a 

whose figure is an inverted cone, which 



becomes visible if anything troubles the 
transparence of the air ctly as in 

the revolution of a molecule will 
be all the more rapid as it. is nearer the 
centre. Need it 1 that w 

by their very aspect, mselves in 

tlii- ry t The mechanical identity 

of whirlpools and whirlwinds, in liquids 
or in gases, is manifested by such details 
as the descending movement of wa 
spouts, whose point gradually approaches 
the soil, and by the ravages they cause on 
reaching it by throwing down whatever 
obstructs their rotatory motion. The 
trade-winds and their return currents are 
a proof that we have veritable rivers of 
air above our heads. When a waterspout 
appears, we have only to look at the clouds 
to perceive that, in spite of the calm below, 
there are powerful horizontal currents 
aloft, blowing at different rates, and there 
fore causing rotatory motions in the at 
mosphere. In a stream of water, the 
perature is nearly the same from the 
surface to the bottom ; in the atmosphere, 
the upper strata are notably colder. Car 
ried downwards by the spiral revolution, 
they condense the moisture in the lower 
strata and render the spout visible by 
casing its exterior with a sheath of mist. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 1. 

MEANWHILE Rhoda, afc Duckwell Farm, 
supposed herself to be too unhappy to 
care much for anything. She did not 
have a fever, nor fall into a consumption, 
nor waste away visibly ; but she passed 
hours crying alone in her own room, or 
sir ting idle-handed, whilst her thoughts 
languidly retraced the past, or strove to 
ire what sort of a lady Algernon s 
wife might be. Headaches, pallid cheeks, 
and red eyea resulted from these solitary 
hours. Mrs. Seth Max ield wondered what 
had come to the girl, having 710 suspicion 
tliatyou"u r KIT in toon s marriage could be 
more u&gt; Rhoda than an interesting subject 
for gossip. 

Old Jonathan went over to Duckwell 
immediately after receivi: first ni-\ 

p-iper, sent by Mrs. Errington, fromW. 
moreland. 

The announcement of the intended 
wedding had taken him wholly by sur- 
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prise. It would be hard to say whether 
wrath or amazement predominated in IP S 
mind, on first reading the paragraph 
which Mrs. Errington had so complacently 
marked with red ink. But it is not at all 
hard to say which feeling predominated 
within an hour after having read it. 

According to old Max s judgment, there 
was not one extenuating circumstance in 
Algernon s behaviour ; not one plea to be 
urged on his behalf. Utter vindictive 
anger filled the old man s soul as he read. 
He had been deceived, played upon, laughed 
at by this boy ! That was the first, and, 
perhaps, the most venomous of his mortifi 
cations. But many other stinging thoughts 
rankled in his mind. David Powell had 
been right ! That was almost unendurable. 
As to Rhoda, old Max could not, in the 
mood he was then in, contemplate her 
being bowed down by grief and disap 
pointment. He would have her raise her 
head, and revenge herself on her faithless 
lover. He would have her successful, 
admired, and prosperous. He would 
have her trample on Algernon s pride 
and poverty with all the insolence of 
wealth. Even his beloved money, so 
hardly earned, so eagerly hoarded, seemed 
to him, for the first time in his life, to be 
of small account in comparison with a 
sentiment. 

He took his Bible, and gloated over 
menaces of vengeance and threats of de 
struction. Future condemnation was, no 
doubt, in store for Algernon Errington. 
B at that was too vague and too distant a 
prospect to appease old Max s stomach for 
revenge. He wanted to see his enemy in 
the dust, and that his enemy should be 
seen there by others. In the midst of his 
reading, he suddenly recollected the ac 
knowledgment he held of Algernon s debt 
to him, and jumped up and ran to his 
strong-box to feast his eyes on it. It 
seemed almost like a clear leading from 
on High that the I U should come into 
his head just then, old Max thought. He 
was not the first, nor the worst man who 
has wrested Scripture into the service of 
his own angry passions. 

Then he sent to order a gig from the 
Blue Bell, and set out for Duckwell Farm. 

"I hope your father isn t sickening for 
any disease, or going to get a stroke, or 
something," said Betty Grrimshaw to her 
nephew James. " But I never see any 
body s face such a colour out of their 
coffin. It s a greeny grey, that s what it 
is. And he was frowning like thunder." 



But Jonathan Maxfield s disorder was 
not of the body. He arrived at Duckwell 
unexpectedly, but his arrival did not cause 
any particular surprise. He had business 
transactions to discuss with his son Seth, 
to whom he had advanced money on mort~ 
gage. And then there was Rhoda staying 
at the farm, and, of course, her father 
would like to see Rhoda. 

Rhoda was called from her own room, 
and came down, pale and nervous. She 
dreaded meeting her father. Did he, or 
did he not, know the news from West 
moreland ? It had only come to Duck- 
well Farm by means of Mr. Pawkins s 
servants. It might possibly not yet have 
reached Whitford. 

On his side, old Max took care to say 
nothing about the Applethwaite Adver 
tiser. He had destroyed that journal before 
leaving home, placing it in the heart of the 
kitchen fire, and holding it there with the 
poker, until the remains of it fluttered up 
the chimney in black, impalpable frag 
ments. 

But old Max had brought another docu 
ment in his pocket, which had been placed 
in his hand just as he was starting in the 
gig. It was a letter directed to Miss 
Rhoda Maxfield, High-street, Whitford. 
And this he pulled out almost immediately 
on seeing Rhoda. A glance at her face 
sufficed to show him that she was unhappy 
and dispirited. " She has heard it ! " he 
thought. And something like an anathema 
upon Algernon followed the thought in 
his mind. 

The old man s countenance was not so 
clearly read by his daughter ; indeed, she 
hardly raised her eyes to his, but received 
his kiss in silence. 

" I m afraid, father, you ll not find 
Rhoda s looks doing us credit," said Mrs. 
Seth. "Why or wherefore I don t know, 
but these last days she has been as peaky 
as can be." 

" It s the heat, maybe," said old Max 
shortly, and withdrew his own and Mrs. 
Seth s attention from the girl, as she read 
the letter he handed to her. Rhoda was 
grateful for this forbearance on her father s 
part, although it fluttered her, too, a little, 
as proving that he was aware of the cause 
of her dejection, and anxious to shield it 
from observation. 

The letter was from Minnie Bodkin. 
She had written it almost immediately on 
hearing of Algernon s intended marriage. 
It invited Rhoda, if her father would 
consent, to visit the Bodkins during the 
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of th* y at the sea- 

There to the 

tor. Minnie only : 
il 1 c that your 

lost their ro- 

wlien wo left Whitford. Ami wo think 

. a breath of sea-bree y blow 

th. in i -i. It is some time sine.; 

. Tdl Mr. 

M.ixti ld we will t:il :-o of you." 

An.; llodkin had 

added, in her -.mall running hand, 
como, my dear. Wo shall be very glad to 
have yn. Dr. Bodkin bids mo send 
his lore." 

1 1 had been no slight, effort of self-con- 

(juest which had made Minnie Bodkin 

ilhoda, to stay with her at the 

and had enabled her to endure 

Lrirl s daily presence, and to stand her 

friend in word and deed, throughout the 

weeks which succeeded the announcement 

of Algernon s marriage. 

To be kind to Rhoda at a distance, 
would have IK en pi. -asuit enough. Minnie 
would willingly, nay, gladly, have served 
girl in any way which should not have 
nee d frequent personal communion 

with her. But she told herself uuflinch- 
ingly, that if she really meant to keep her 
] u-.iMii.se to David Powell, she must do so 
at some cost of self-sacrifice. The only 
otKoacious thing she could do for Rhoda, 
was to til; - her away from Whitford 
scenes and Whitford people for a time ; 
to take her out of the reach of gossiping 
ton id unsympathising eyes, and to 

r the support of a friendly presence 
n she should be obliged to face Whit 
ford once more. This would be efficacious 
help to Ilhoda ; and Minnie resolved to 
give it t &gt; her. But it was a task to which 
felt considerable repugnance. There 
was an invisible barrier between herself 
and pretty, gentle, winning Rhoda Max- 
Id. 

It is curious to consider of how small 

importance to most of us actions are, as 

vd with motives. And perhaps 

_j contributes more to hasty ac.cn.sa- 

tion ,de than forgctfulness of 

this truth. We are more affected by what 

; han by what they say, and 

t they feel than by what they do. 

Only when nv aning and feeling harmo- 

isly inform the dry husk of words and 

bring our hearts to r e 
the latter thankfully, however kind they 
y sound or seem, to uninterested spec- 
rs. The egotism of most of us is too 



exacting to permit of our judging our 

from any 

; and to h : some- 

:e, or even for the sake of a 
pie, seldom excites very li\ 
ion. 

Thus Rhoda reproached herself for 
una. ible coldness with which she 

13 jdkin n kin.! having 

onlya dim consciousness that Mi Uodkin s 
kindness was prompted by motives excel 
led, but which had little to do with 
I sympathy with herself. 
Shi .-.ilently handed the letter to her 
father, and turned away to the window. 
Mrs. Seth bustled out of the room, saying 
that she must get ready " a snack of 
something" for .Mr. Maxfield after his 
drive, and the father and daughter were 
left alone together. 

Jonathan Maxfield s face brightened 
wonderfully as he read Minnie s gracious 
words. A glow of pleasure came over his 
hard features. But it was not a very 
agreeable sort of pleasure to behold, 
be ing considerably mingled with malicious 
triumph. Here was a well-timed circum- 
st.mce indeed! What could Powell, or 
i as Powell, say now ? Let the 
Erringtons behave as they might, it was 
henceforward that Rhoda had not 
been received amongst gentlefolks solely 
on their account. His girl was liked and 
made much of for her own sake. 

" Well," said he, " this is a very pretty 
letter of Miss Minnie s ; very pretty in 
deed." He did not allow his voice to 
express his exultation, but spoke in his 
u sin 1 harsh, grumbling tont 

YVs," answered Rhodi, tremulously, 

"it is very kind of Miss Minnie, and of 

dear Mrs. Bodkin ; wonderfully kind ! 

I Jut, I I don t think 1 want to go, 

iar." 

"Not want to go ? Nonsense ! That s 
mere idle nonsense. Of course you will 
go. I shall take you down by the coach, 
rays 

"Oh thank you, father, but I really 
don t want ch I don t care about 

going to th 

The old man turned xipon her almost 

savagely. I say you shall go. You 

t go. &gt;u to creep into a hole 

like a sick beast of the field, and hide 

self from all eyes ? There, there," he 

added in a gentler tone, drawing 

.yds him, as he saw the t. to 

gather in her eyes, " I am not chiding 
you, Rhoda. But it will be good for you 
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to accept this call from your kind friends. 
It will be good for mind and body. You 
will be quiet there, among fresh scenes 
and fresh faces. And you will return to 
Whitford in the company of these gentle 
folks, who, it is clear, are minded to stand 
your friends under all circumstances. 
Seth s wife is a worthy woman, but she is 
not a companion for you, Bhoda." 

One phrase of this speech did seem to 
offer a glimpse of consolation to Bhoda ; 
the promise, namely, of quiet and fresh 
scenes, where she and her belongings were 
utterly unknown. But her father did not 
know that Minnie Bodkin understood her 
little love-story from first to last; and 
that Minnie Bodkin s presence and com 
panionship might not be calculated to 
pour the waters of oblivion into her heart. 
Still, she reflected, a day must come when 
she would have to face Miss Minnie, and 
all the other "Whitford people who knew 
her. There was no chance of her dying 
at once and being taken away from it all ! 
And Bhoda s teaching had made her shrink 
from the thought of desiring death, as 
from something vaguely wicked. On the 
whole, it might be the best thing for her 
to go to the Bodkins. She would better 
have liked to continue her solitary rambles 
in Pudcombe Woods or the meadows at 
Dnckwell ; only that now the pain awaited 
her, every evening, at the farm of hearing 
Algernon s marriage discussed and specu 
lated on. She could not shut out the 
topic. On the whole, then, it might be 
the best thing she could do, to get away 
from Whitford gossip for a time. 

These considerations Rhoda brought 
before her own mind, not with any idea 
that they could avail to decide her line of 
conduct, but by way of reconciling herself 
to the line of conduct she should be com 
pelled to take. It never entered her head 
that any resistance would be possible when 
once her father had said, " You must go." 

"Very well, father," she answered 
meekly, after a short pause. 

The Bodkins invitation was duly com 
municated to Seth and his wife. And it 
was arranged that Bhoda should start 
from the farm without returning to Whit 
ford at- all, as a cross road could be reached 
from Duck well, where the coach would 
stop to pick up passengers. "If there s 
any garments you require, beyond those 
you have here, your aunt Betty shall send 



them over by the carrier, to-morrow," said 
Mr. Maxfield. 

Mrs. Seth protested (not without a spice 
of malice) that Bhoda could not possibly 
want any more clothes, for that she was 
rigged out already fit for a princess. 
Nevertheless there did arrive from Whit 
ford several fresh additions to Bhoda s 
wardrobe, inclosed in a brand-new black 
trunk studded with brass-headed nails, 
and with the initials B. M. traced out in 
the same shining materials on the lid. 

"Your father s well-nigh soft-headed 
about that girl," said Mrs. Seth to her 
husband, as they stood watching the 
father and daughter drive away together. 

" H m ! " grunted Seth. 

His wife went on, " We may make up 
our minds as our little ones will never 
be a penny the better for your father s 
money. I m as sure as sure, it ll all go to 
Bhoda." 

" As to his will, you may be right," re 
turned Seth. "But I have good hopes 
that father will cancel that mortgage he 
holds on the home farm. If he does that, 
we mustn t growl too much. Tig a good 
lump o money. And it would come a 
deal handier to me if I could have the 
land free now, than if I waited for father s 
death. He s tough, is father. And the 
Lord knows I don t wish him dead, 
neither." 

In this way Bhoda Maxfield went down 
to the seaside place where the Bodkins 
were staying, spent about three weeks 
with them there, and returned in their 
company to Whitford, to find Mrs. Erring- 
ton no longer an inmate of her father s 
house, the old sitting-room decorated and 
refurnished very smartly, and all the circle 
with whom she had become acquainted at 
Dr. Bodkin s on the tiptoe of expecta 
tion to behold the Honourable Mrs. Al 
gernon Errington, whose arrival was 
looked forward to with an amount of in 
terest only to be f ally understood by those 
who have ever lived an unoccupied life in 
a remote provincial town. 
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CHA!Ti;K Xf. MARK TAKES COURAGE. 

five in the drawing-room stared at 
one another in silence, while the voice 
of the bird, repeating its cry of "Dead! 
dead ! dead ! " grew fainter and fainter, 
each filled with our own reflections upon 
the scene that had just occurred. I, 
for my part, was blaming myself for not 
having run forward, as Gertrude had 
done, to assist the old man, and also for 
not having expressed a syllable of the 
sympathy I felt for him in every throb of 
my pulses ; though, after all, he might have 
taken any verbal interference on my part 
as an impertinence, since I was but a lad 
in years, no relation of the family, and 
not even in the independent position of a 
guest, since I was but his brother s 
articled clerk. Moreover, if I had spoken, 
I should certainly have expressed an in- 
digi\ation which would have done poor 
brother Alec no good service. Neverthe 
less, as I have said, I felt distressed and 
ashamed, and when presently Mrs. Rae- 
burn broke the silence by thus addressing 
nu\ "And now, I suppose, Mr. Sheddon, 
von will be telling this discreditable story 
all over the town," I endeavoured to make 
up for my past cowardice. 

" I am no tale-bearer, Mrs. Raeburn," 
answer* (1 I, " and shall always honourably 
k. v !. -. vt such private matters as come 
tn my knowledge in this house; but I 
must 1 ;itted to say that the word 

&gt; liable tl iH-s not seem to me to apply 
to Mr. Alexander Kueburn s conduct in 



this affair, however well it may descrilxi 
that of others." 

" You are very welcome to your opinion, 
young man, "answered Mrs. llaeburn, con 
temptuously, " though your expression of 
it does not show much respect for your 
master yonder." 

"Tush, tush!" exclaimed the attorney, 
pettishly, " the boy is quite right to stand 
up for his friend. There is, after all, some- 
thing to be said upon poor Alec s side." 

" Indeed, sir ! Well, at all events, there 
is no necessity to argue the matter in 
public," observed Mrs. Raebnrn, with a 
glance of wrath at her husband that said. 
" Silence, fool ! " as plainly as any words. 

" Yes, but this is not in public , Matilda," 
returned the attorney, who had his own 
reasons for making terms for his brother 
while he had a sympathising audience at 
his back, rather than in the unprotected 
atmosphere of the connubial chamber. "Mr. 
Sheddon here, who is a young gentleman 
of honour, has pledged himself to secrecy 
upon this matter, and for the rest we are 
all of one family. Gertrude is Alec s re 
lative as well as my own, and it is but 
right that she should hear the end of this 
affair as well as the beginning. You and 
my brother never hit it off together from 
the first, and prejudice should not be 
allowed to interfere with judgment." 

" Judgment ! " echoed Mrs. llaeburn, 
with a shrill laugh. " Here is an impostor, 
who, by a false representation of his posi 
tion, has caused vis to turn our house out 
of doors to please him; to harbour wild 
beasts and reptiles; to lavish champn 
like water ; to lend him five-pound notes 
to make paper kites of for he has spent 
most of it in toys ; and I, f&gt; i to 

use judgment ! It would bo much more to 
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the purpose to send for a policeman, and 
I ve half a mind to do it too." 

A stifled cry of horror broke from Ger 
trude s lips. 

" Well, it s only for your sake, my dear 
cousin, if I don t," added Mrs. Raeburn, 
clutching afc this method of extricating 
herself from what she must have felt to 
be a ridiculous position. 

As for John, he was breathing very 
hard, with his handkerchief stuffed into 
his mouth, and his eyes protruding like a 
lobster s. The notion of Uncle Alec in 
the custody of Sergeant Tims, of the 
county police a figure familiar to him 
at quarter sessions on the charge of ob 
taining champagne under false pretences, 
was evidently tickling his heart-strings. 

"You are talking rubbish, Matilda!" 
exclaimed the attorney, angrily, " and 
what, if it was not rubbish, would be ex 
ceedingly disgraceful." His irritation was 
perhaps as much feigned as real, for it 
was only by getting into a passion, or pre 
tending to be in one, that he could ever 
muster courage to oppose himself to his 
formidable spouse. " I say now, once for 
all, notwithstanding all that has come and 
gone, that I will not have my own brother 
turned out of my own house; so, if that is 
what you ve got in your mind, Matilda, 
dismiss it." 

" I was not thinking of turning your 
brother out of your own house, as you 
call it, Mark ; though, in that matter, it 
is much less yours than mine." 

" Be silent, woman!" exclaimed the at 
torney, menacingly, and rising hastily 
from his chair. " I spoke of what was 
in your mind, but it strikes me you are 
clean gone out of it." 

There was a dreadful silence at these 
words, the vehemence and rage of which 
(by no means simulated this time) seemed 
to have its effect even on Mrs. Raeburn. 

"I am quite sane, thank you, Mark," 
returned she, coldly. 

" Then perhaps you will be good enough 
to state your plans," observed her hus 
band. "Let us hear them once for all; 
I won t be worried about this matter all 
night, I promise you. I have done quite 
enough this evening out of deference to 
your opinion. There is going to be some 
compromise on your part too, I hope ? " 

"Our course seems to me quite obvious, 
Mr. Raeburn. As to turning Mr. Alex 
ander out of doors, that is an idea which 
never occurred to me. He must, of 
course, stay on here for the present ; he 



has a claim upon you to that extent, I 
allow ; but I suppose I shall be justified in 
treating him as one of the family not as 
a prince of the blood royal ? It is only rea 
sonable to expect repayment of the sums I 
have advanced him ; and of course I shall 
insist on the disposal of his horrible animals. 
For the rest, we must take our time to con 
sider of it and talk the matter over. John, 
please to light my bed-candle." 

The attorney turned pale and shivered. 
" John," said he, " bring me the brandy." 

It was the first time that he had ever 
ventured to call for that liquor in his wife s 
presence. He did so now, I think, to give 
her notice that, on that night at least, a 
curtain-lecture would be thrown away 
upon him. He felt like a beaten general 
who has to fall back upon his reserves. 

" My dear Gertrude," observed Mrs. 
Raeburn, significantly, " I think you had 
better retire also, since a brandy bottle is 
about to be brought into the drawing- 
room." 

The two ladies withdrew together, and 
then the attorney rang for hot water and 
tumblers, and having brewed some punch, 
poured out a glass for each of us. 

" This is a sad business, Sheddon," said 
he. " I own to you that, if I had not the 
utmost confidence in your honour, I should 
feel greatly disturbed about it. If the 
rumour got abroad that poor Alec was a 
pauper, it would be very grievous to me 
I mean, of course," he added hastily, " in 
the way of social humiliation. Poor Mrs. 
Raeburn has gone about, as women will 
do, boasting of her rich brother-in-law, 
and she naturally feels bitter about it. 
It is, I own, a disappointment to myself 
a great disappointment." Here he drained 
his glass, and poured himself out another. 
" I don t think my brother meant to de 
ceive us, Sheddon; upon my life I don t. 
Money matters had never any attraction 
for him, and he imagines that that is the 
case with others. He thought that it 
could not much signify to us whether 
he was a rich man or a poor one ; nor 
would it have done so in the sense of 
our affection for or behaviour towards 
him. Heaven forbid ! but it caused us 
to entertain expectations. There has been 
no positive loss, as I told Mrs. Raeburn, 
for the golden image my dear brother 
gave her was a present fit for a king. 
But we have bowed down to the golden 
image ; yes, by Jove ! and now we are sorry 
for it. That s just fill my glass again, 
John that s the real fact of the matter, 
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ddon, and I am glad to yon 

ha T of ull ii 

it will In- a tawon to you. T): fact 

of the matter is, that tin- whole i 

red through iny poor b 
ign of the of a legal * 

ht contract. 1 am glad to think that 
my tiitrlish tutelage you have 
already arqu: nt knowledge of 

your future profession to avoid falling 
into lr r. Suppose John here and 

yourself, who are very good friends I am 
1 to see, were to make a contrasht" 
the attorney paused as though lie felt 
lie had dropped something, then hur 
on as though it was not worth whil 
pick it tip "the object of which was to 
divide your aggregate property at some 
specif!- (1 future time; what would you do 
to make that arrangement binding ? You 
would put it in writing to begin with, 
would you not ? You would procure wit- 
sea ; you would purchase such a stamp 
as you found on inquiry would be suitable 
for your object. Well, my brother chose 
to dispense with all these necessary forms, 
and the consequence is, he has, meta 
phorically speaking, not a leg to stand on. 
I am, however, sorry for him. Morally, 
he may have some fanciful claim; hut 
what have we to do with morals ? " Fiat 
jnstitia, ruat ocvlum," the law must take 
its course, independently of religion and 
morals. But mind, Sheddon, short of 
that short of giving him half my bed, 
and half my board, and cutting the horse 
exactly down the middle, Alec shall have 
his rightsh. He shall not bo starved or 
snubbed ; he shall have a little pocket- 
money of his own ; and I tell you what " 
here the attorney placed his mouth close 
to my ear " he shall not be poisoned 
with that ginger wine. And now, young 
gentlemen, good night ; you have had 
quite as much to drink as is good for 
you, and I wish to be left to meditation. 
It is my advice to you, ladsh," added ho, 
with a flicker of a smile, " not to make 
any u&gt; .t may bring -Mrs. Raeburn 

out to you to-night." 

Of course we went upstairs at once, 
Juhn on his hands and knees, not so much 
for m order grotesquely to 

typify enjoyment too excessive for the or- 
din ocomotion, and so to our 

own rooms. But I could not sleep for 
hours ; I was hnunted by brother Alec s 
pale d he uttered those 

ude, " Your poor 
relation will not trouble you for long ! " 



1! nearer 

to 1 ho room ti 

when ho had ! it. Would his 1 

ill drinking below st 
to nerve himself for the comb; 
awaited him, have the cour defend 

him not only then, but through the days 
to come? or would Mrs. li-irburn j. 
him forth into the pitiless world !&gt;y slights 
and in 1 men have pricked 

their enemy with spear points, and forced 
him over som&lt; jjace to die ? 

I all of us looked for brother 

Alec s appearance, on the morning after 
that dreadful change in his position 
amongst us, with something of expe* 
tion. I, for my part, felt a profound pity 
for him ; so, I am sure, did Gertrude, for 
her eyes filled with tcai-s when he entered 
the breakfast-room last of all, as it hap 
pened, with a certain gentle deprecating 
air (but very far from cringing), as though 
he felt that his existence was objected to, 
and would have been glad to oblige the 
world by leaving it. 

"You are late, Mr. Alexander," said 
Mi-.s. .Raeburn, severely, and looking up 
at the clock. " I hope this will not 
occur again." 

" I am very sorry, madam," was tho 
quiet reply. "For once in my life, I 
have a grudg st Chico." He had 

not brought the bird down with him 
as usual, lest, as I verily believe, it 
should receive any ill-treatment for 

ter s sake. "He is very restless, 
poor fellow, this morning, and hindered 
my toilette." 

" That will not happen ngain, very 
often," was the cold rejoinder, " as I 
intend to take measures for the disposal 
of the bird." 

Brother I ked up hastily, his pale 

face tinged with colour, and exclaimed, 
"I trust, madam, that whatever alteration 
you may think proper to make in the 
way of my " 

The old man hesitated, and looked con- 
&gt;lly at his plate, in which there was 
only bread and butter. The scanty di 
of rashers, to which we had returned, was 

under Mrs. Raeburn s immed" 
sup 

I she, curtly, "you can sj 
out. Of course there is, and will be, a change 
in your way of uinmcnt here. Your 

brot : afford tics 

whicl &gt;me 

V 
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unless, as in Mr. Sheddon s case, a par 
ticular arrangement is entered into." 

I was tolerably used to Mrs. Baeburn s 
bluntness by this time, 1 but this speech 
of hers thoroughly overwhelmed me. I 
suppose I must have looked excessively 
disgusted, since the attorney here ventured 
to put in his words. 

"I really do not see the necessity, 
Matilda, for entering into these pecuniary 
details." 

" Do you not, Mr. Baeburn ? Well, I 
do," she replied. ^ We have had quite 
enough of misunderstanding and misre 
presentations, and in future I intend to 
use plain words." 

If the attorney had fortified himself 
against his wife s arguments the previous 
night, it was evident that it had been only 
to fall a prey to them in the morning. It 
was easy to see that there had been a 
battle royal over the body of his fallen 
relative, and that the lady had been the 
victor. Mark Baeburn had not once 
looked up from his plate since his brother 
had entered, except to greet him ; while, 
on the other hand, Alec turned his gaze 
upon him with piteous persistence, as on 
the only quarter wherein lay his hope. 

" I was about to say, brother Mark," 
faltered he, " that, whatever new arrange 
ments Mrs. Baeburn may think proper 
to make, I trust it may not be deemed 
necessary that I should part with the 
bird. It may seem foolish, and perhaps it 
is so, to feel so strong an attachment for a 
feathered creature, as I do in this case, but 
there are associations so tender, Mark, 
that I have not ventured to allude to 
them even to yourself in connection with 
Chico " 

" My husband has nothing to do with our 
domestic arrangements, Mr. Alexander," 
broke in Mrs. Baeburn, imperiously. "If 
there is any business to transact connected 
with your property " and it is impossible 
to convey in writing the cynical stress 
which she laid upon that last word 
" your brother is the person to apply to : 
but the management of this household is 
in my hands. I object to this poll parrot 
being maintained at the Priory upon many 
grounds ; but it is only necessary to men 
tion one that of expense. You have told 
me yourself that it would be worth a 
hundred guineas to the proprietors of the 
Zoological Gardens, and I intend to write 
to them to offer it for that sum. If you 
retained it, you would be expending no 
less than five pounds a year, interest of 



money, in its maintenance or rather we 
should be expending that sum not to 
mention that it costs in nuts and oranges 
as much per week as, by the statistical 
accounts of missionary enterprise, would 
convert an African adult from darkness 
to spiritual light. No, Mr. Alexander, the 
bird will not remain in this house." 

Brother Alec looked towards brother 
Mark, but looked in vain. The attorney 
was chasing a piece of bacon round his 
plate, as the Queen s Hunt chases a stag, 
not with the object of devouring it, but 
for the sake of the occupation ; he did not 
dare to meet that piteous gaze. 

" With your permission, Mrs. Baeburn," 
exclaimed Gertrude, hurriedly, "if cousin 
Alec must needs dispose of Chico, I will 
buy the bird myself and also maintain it 
at my own charge." 

" Bravo, bravo ! " cried John, pounding 
the table with the handle of his knife. 
" You re a brick, Gerty ! " 

John s expressions were certainly very 
vulgar, but the sentiment they conveyed 
was, in this case, irreproachable. I think 
I never liked him so well as I did at that 
moment. 

" Be silent, sir," cried his mother, 
angrily. " Your manners are those of 

a ," she was obviously going to say 

"of a public-house," but reflecting that 
the metaphor was itself a little coarse, she 
corrected herself hastily, with " are not 
those of a private house. No one would 
think that your schooling had cost your 
parents eighty pounds per annum, exclu 
sive of extras." Thus she continued to 
upbraid her hopeful son, not so much, I 
fancy, for his moral behoof, as to gain 
time in which to revolve Gertrude s pro 
position in her -mind. 

Brother Alec s eyes had flashed one 
grateful look at the young girl, then once 
more fixed themselves on his brother s 
face. 

"No, Gertrude," said Mrs. Baeburn, 
suddenly breaking off in her lecture, 
" your proposal cannot be seriously enter 
tained. My husband would not, I am 
sure, as your guardian, consent to the 
expenditure of so vast a sum upon a 
feathered fowl" (she laid a great stress on 
feathered, as though, if the bird had been 
an apteryx, he would have consented at 
once) ; " it is utterly out of the question." 

" I have the money of my own," observed 
Gertrude, quietly, " and so need not trouble 
my cousin." 

" How can you have the money ? " in- 
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quired ! mi, a!v i in 

ili of the acquisition of property. 

V. it from ? " 

c; ! 

which 

Alf- be 5 

" with a lie 

t &gt; what that \\ill hrnu, r . 1 e&gt; 

the hundred ; rd, you 

know, cousin A Ire-," :i&lt; 

" would be. us much your gift as the 

other." 

But the old man only cast down his 
his plate, and uttered not a 
word. 

" My driiv ( !ei trude, it is not a question 
of nuT&gt; y," broke- in Mrs. Kaeburn, 

loftily, it is one of priir-iplc." 

" Then it s all up with Chico," murmured 

John, with sagacious intuition. It was 

;i!w: . 11 up" with everything that 

:it (and not profitable) when his 

mother took high moral grounds. 

"I would ml her wring the neck of the 
bird with my own hands," she continued, 
"than abet such abominable extravag.v 
The parrot and the serpents will, of course, 
go t&lt;&gt; j-"ther. As for the bull-dog, which 
has already consumed in this house suffi 
cient food to keep ;i Christian family of 
six persons at the rate of a quarter of a 
pound of meat apiece per week (for I 
have calculated it), I shall send it to Mr. 
Welsh, the butcher s, with my compli 
ments. I have heard him express admira 
tion for it, and since I am certain he 
cheated us in his last joint, he quite 
deserves it. I shall get you, John, to take 
it round." 

"I m hanged if I do ! " exclaimed John, 
resolutely. " Take it round, indeed ! Do 
you mean, take it round the neck and pull 
it there r 1 AVhy it would he as much as 
my life s worth. That beast always looks 
at me as though he was hungry." 

" I will take Fury to the butcher s, if 
such is your wish, Mrs. Raeburn," observed 
brother Alec, quickly. 

" Very good, Mr. Alexander ; it is in 
different to me who takes him," was the 
ungracious rejoinder, " so long as he 
and with that she rose from the 
table. 

It was plain that his sister-in-law was 
unappeasable. Never had I beheld any 
woman so bitter. 

In all that she did thenceforth she could 
scarcely have pr I more openly to 

make her relative s life a burthen to 
him, if she had told him that such was 



her intention in so many words. Only 
in the presence of still 

! to him a forced style of civility, 

^ of impoi .u conceal 

in their re . Of course thero 

6 no more dinner-; Priory, 

but me more than once for 

Mr. and M :id Mr. Alexander 

burn, which she strove hard to make 

brother-in-law accept ; but in this one 
vcet lie was firm in re her will. 

i would do anything in my pov 
madam, to please you, and make up for 
intment of which I have been 
the involuntary cause; but to go out to 
dinner is not in my power. I could not 
for a moment play my part as you would 
have me play it. 

To look at him, so old, and worn, and 
broken, and to hear his trembling voice, 
was to be convinced of this fact. Mr--. 
Raeburn forbore to insist upon a proceed 
ing which would have certainly had 
contrary effect to that she desired ; he 
therefore wrote to decline all such 
talities on the ground of physical indispo 
sition a very warrantable plea, tho 

disease was scarcely one to be remcci 
by the doctor, even in the unimaginable e 
of Mrs. Raeburn s invoking his aid. So 
she and the attorney went out to dine 
alone, much to the disgust of the it 
while brother Alec stayed at honi 
us " young people." Gertrude and I v. 
of course, full of sympathy for him ; and 
lam bound to say that John behaved with 
far better feeling than I had given him 

iit for. He ceased to mimic him, ad 
dressed him personally with great respect, 
and spoke of him in his absence with com 
passion, as " that unfortunate old buffer." 
But none of us could win poor brother 
Alec from his woe. So soon as he- 
dispatched his scanty meal for when 
heads of the family were out, the board at 
the Priory had even less cause to "grc; 
than usual he would retire to his own 
room, where, far into the night, I could 

r him talking in melancholy accents to 
Chico, and that sympathetic bird replying 
in the same key. 

When "carriage people," as Mrs. Rae- 
burn always described those of her ac 
quaintances who possessed vehicles of 
their own, came to make kind inqui: 
after the invalid, he always denied h 
self to them; and to hear that lady in 
excuses for his non-apprarance, if her 
son happened to be pre&gt;ent. was ah\ 
a situation of great embarrassment to me. 
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The effort it cost her to frame words of 
sympathy about her pauper-relative ; the 
expression of her face, as she did so ; the 
thanks she returned for the hopes expressed 
that he would soon " be himself again," 
were all reproduced, as in a mirror, for my 
benefit by the irrepressible John. 

What heightened the attraction of this 
spectacle was the fact that though, of 
course, quite ignorant of the true circum 
stances of the case these sympathising 
callers, who were mostly of the fashionable 
sort, were themselves incredulous of Mrs. 
Raeburn s sincerity; they thought that 
she was counting upon brother Alec s 
illness terminating fatally, and in a mag 
nificent legacy. One of these visitors, 
however, was very different from the rest, 
namely, my uncle Hastings. He had 
ridden over from the Rectory directly he 
heard of the old man s indisposition, partly 
out of his own regard for him, partly 
urged by my aunt s entreaties : " Pray do 
go and look after the poor man ; it is my 
belief that those people are killing him 
amongst them for the sake of his money." 
And though the invalid had made no ex 
ceptions in the matter, the rector would 
not be denied. " I am a friend of thirty 
years standing," said he, " and if Alec 
Raeburn is not well enough to come down 
and see me, I will go upstairs and see 
him." And he did so. 

The interview between them was a long 
one, and when the rector returned to the 
drawing-room his face was very grave. 
Mrs. Raeburn s mind was evidently dis 
turbed. She had a suspicion, I think, 
that he had been told everything, and 
assumed a somewhat defiant air. 

" Well, Mr. Hastings, and what do you 
think of Mr. Alexander ? " 

" I think your brother-in-law seriously 
ill, madam. I do not hesitate to say that 
his appearance shocked me ; so great a 
change within so short a time I never saw 
in any man." 

Mrs. Raeburn sighed heavily, from sym 
pathy, as the rector doubtless imagined, 
but, as I conjectured, from the relief his 
words had given her. 

" Yes, indeed," said she ; " but I trust 
he is not so bad as he looks. He has 
really no serious symptoms, except want 
of appetite. Nothing seems to tempt 
him." (Here John s face became a pic 
ture, which somehow reproduced " scrap 
pie " and unattractive cutlets.) "He has 
expressed no wish for medical advice." 

" Perhaps not, but he surely ought to 



have it ; at least, if I wero in your case, I 
should insist upon having a professional 
opinion. I would rather have such a respon 
sibility upon the doctor s shoulders than 
on mine. Dr. Wilde, -I hear," (this was 
our new practitioner at Kirkdale) " makes 
the diseases of old age quite a speciality, 
and he seems very clever." 

" My brother-in-law has only to ex 
press the wish to have it gratified," re 
turned Mrs. Raeburn, icily. 

" Of course, of course, my dear madam ; 
of that I am certain ; but don t you think 
it should be suggested to him ? I don t 
wish to frighten you, I m sure ; Alec s ap 
pearance, it is true, is peculiar, the white 
beard on his white face makes him look, 
doubtless, worse than he is ; but my advice 
is, let him see the doctor." 

My uncle s behaviour was, I thought, a 
little dictatorial, but he was a man accus 
tomed to have his own way with every- 
.body, except his wife ; her means gave 
him importance, his personal popularity 
was great, and being at once squire and 
parson of his own parish, he was wont to 
give advice with authority. Mrs. Rae 
burn had reasons of her own, as I after 
wards came to know, for not getting into a 
passion with the rector, and no glow from 
the fire that was doubtless burning within 
her was permitted to be seen without. 

"It is like yourself, Mr. Hastings, to 
take so warm an interest in your old 
friend," answered she slowly; "but you 
must remember that he is Mark s own 
brother, and that my husband is not one 
to neglect his own flesh and blood." 

" Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Raeburn, you 
mistake me," replied the rector. "I am 
quite aware of Mark s kindness of heart, 
and can easily imagine that Alec himself 
is the chief obstacle to the proposition I 
would suggest ; but his objection to have 
medical advice should be overborne. It is 
for the very reason that he is so near of 
kin to you that I speak ; since, if anything 
were to happen to him, and Mark were 
greatly benefited by it and ordinary pre 
cautions had been neglected Don t you 
see, my good woman ? " explained my 
uncle, falling into his parochial visiting 
style. 

" Dear me, I never thought of that," 
said Mrs. Raeburn, with innocent surprise. 

" Of course not; your conscience would 
have nothing to reproach itself with, doubt 
less. I only wished to put you on your 
guard, that you should not give the world 
an opportunity of being censorious." 
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"You are most kind," answer 

1 will 
in- law at onco. Good morni 

"Now, upon my word," 
.-. ; I dutifully ftCCOl ; him to 

town where he ! , " that 

woman is not so 

Some ] would liave flown out iu a 

: , if Al 

in-1 loney." 

F don t think you did q ;y that, 

No ; but she know wliaf T meant well 

cno-ngh. .- , a razor, and 

/ reasonable too, that I must allow. 

When one comes to know people, and 

when anything of import 

it to you, I have always found 
that there is some good in everybody." 

It did not become me to dispute the 
dictum of so experienced an ecclesiastic ; 
and as to the particular case of my hostess, 
perhaps my six mont ! .aintancc with 

her had been insufficient to develop her 
merits, so I said nothing on that point. 
My curiosity, on the other hand, was con 
siderable as to whether the invalid had in 
any way made a confidant of the rector. 

"And do yon. really think Mr. Alex 
ander s indisposition is serious, uncle ? " 

" Well, yes, I do. He not only looks 
ill, but is utterly hipped. If one could 
see inside him, I expect you would find 
his liver about three times its proper size, 
or else gone altogether. If your aunt saw 
him she would say that those Raeburns 
were poisoning him. " 

" Did he say that he was not comfort 
able at the Priory ? " 

" Oh dear no ! Indeed, our talk was 
almost exclusively of old times ; his only 
complaint was, that he was afraid he was 
about to lose his parrot. I suppose it has 
got the pip or something, though it looked 
to me well enough." 

" He didn t tell you about Mrs. Raeburn s 
sending away his dog \ " 

"Not a word. Why, the brute was in 
his room, large as life and larger." 

Yes ; the butcher, to whom it was 
sent as a present, sent it back again. It 
frightened people from the shop, he said, 

t half a or so a day." 

I don t wonder," laughed my uncle. 
" It was like giving a man a white elephant. 
It must be c\ | :vs well as inconvenient 

to K-rep poor Alec s menagerie; but his i 
tives will !&gt; &gt; well paid for it some day, and 
I am afraid only too soon." 



"t unknown to 

tml 1 fi-lt curtain that he was 
ing DOI jmme; it was cl 


n in his own bosom. 

the 

ly come homo 

froi :i two 

woo the absence 

of 1. real beautiful 

or was you blind, 
ft your two good-looking legs 
bchi: Or, as an alternative suppo 

rt walking on the sea, that 
e them down unto the knee ? Any 
, the change was decidedly repugn 
r. 

Nevertheless, th rHv to be s. 

in favour of the there ; 

good deal of ingenuity shown by the 
wooden-leg m Sometimes arising 

from any one among a multitude of car, 
a man s leg has to be amputated j 
above the ankle, just below the knee, or 
just above the knee ; while, in other in 
stances, the amputation has to be effected 
high np the thigh. Every condition of 
this kind must bo taken into account, 
for on it depends the mode of fastening 
the wooden substitute. 

The commonest and simplest kind is 
known as the bucket-leg. A hollow bucket 
or cup is made to fit the lower end of 
the stump of the amputated leg; and to 
the bottom of this is affixed a wooden 
peg reaching thence to the gronnd. In 
order to make it look a little more shapely 
than a mere stick of firewood, the peg is 
contoured somewhat in rolling-pin fashion, 
with a knob at the lower end.. If a little 
more money is spent upon it, the adjust 
ment is more neatly i d ; the top of 
the peg has a hollow trough to receive the 
knee-stump, and a shaft or upright of 
wood i x tends upwards from it outside the 
thigh, fastened by over and around 
the hips. This arrangement is only prac- 
Me, however, when amputation has 
! &gt;w the knee. A little more 
artistic construction is that in which the 
stump is encased iii a hollow leather sheath, 
to fit i: may be ; this, 
which is called the socket-leg, preserves 

n of the knee-joint. 

Sometimes, when adjusted in its place, it 

:? a little resemblance in shape to an 

iuvt if, tern, by a short 
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peg. One indefatigable leg-maker (or 
rather peg- maker, for the legs are to be 
spoken of separately) contrives to make 
the peg a little less ungainly when the 
wearer sits down. As ordinarily made, 
the peg sticks out in front when the 
wearer sits on a chair or bench, as if to 
poke fun at the company. This artist, 
however, has so managed that the wearer, 
by touching or pressing a little on the peg, 
can make it bend down at right angles to 
the thigh, and reach the ground as an 
orthodox leg ought to do. This convenience, 
however, entails an additional cost, seeing 
that it requires the aid of a vertical spring- 
bolt, ratchet, and lever. 

But what are wooden-pegs compared 
with artificial legs ? No more than penny 
dolls compared with Mr. Cremer s walking 
and talking young ladies. We know that 
Vaucanson, the famous French mechani 
cian, could imitate almost anything by 
means of automatic arrangements of wheels, 
axles, springs, ratchets,tubes, levers, screws, 
membranes, elastic cords, air-pipes, bel 
lows, or air- compressors, and so forth a 
flute-player, a tambourine-player, a duck 
that could quack and gobble almost like a 
live duck, &c. Our nineteenth century artists 
have shown that, with much simpler means, 
they can produce, not merely a wooden- 
peg at the end of a sheath or socket, but 
a piece of mechanism admirably imitating 
the living leg, knee, ankle, instep, and 
foot. There is something more than mere 
trade competition here. Each artist takes 
an artist s pride in his best productions, 
and Mr. So-and-So s leg acquires a fame 
analogous in character (though, of course, 
humbler in degree) to that of the dainty 
works of a sculptor, painter, or engraver. 
The movements of a natural leg, especially 
of the ankle and foot, are beautifully 
adapted to the services required. Laud 
able attempts have been made to imitate 
these movements by mechanism, and the 
success of the attempts has been so great 
as to render most welcome aid to persons 
who have had the hard fate of being sub 
jected to the amputation of a leg. 

How the real artist studies a well- 
formed leg, a bandy-leg, a knock-kneed 
leg (if such vulgar terms are to be per 
mitted) is very instructive. It would be 
bad architecture to produce a handsome 
straight leg as a companion to one that 
is irremediably crooked. The socket into 
which the amputated stump is to be fitted 
is an important part of the mechanism; 
seeing that, if this is not well adapted in 



size and shape, all else will fail. We must 
not run away with the idea that this 
sheath is merely a leather case, something 
like the top of a military boot ; the true 
artist would scorn such clumsiness. He 
first takes a cast of the stump in wax, 
much in the same manner as a dentist 
takes a cast of the gums for a brand-new 
set of teeth ; and a wooden model is made 
from this cast in a singular way. 

Mr. Gray, one of the leading artists in 
this line, being once in the studio of Mr. 
Noble, the sculptor, watched the action of 
the pointing machine a contrivance which 
greatly facilitates the shaping of the rough 
block of marble from which a statue or 
bust is to emerge. The machine has the 
action of a pantograph transferring from 
a clay model to a marble block the more 
prominent undulations, curvatures, pro 
tuberances, depressions, and irregulari 
ties. An assistant an artist- workman 
manipulates this apparatus, transferring, 
in a rough way, the features of a bust or 
figure to a block of marble ; leaving to the 
master sculptor the finishing chiseling 
which gives expression to all. Well, the 
artificial leg-maker, watching the manner 
in which this machine works, conceived 
the idea of adapting a similar appliance 
for shaping his stump-sockets. He devised 
the means of copying, on the inside of a 
hollow block of wood, all the irregularities 
of the model, so as to produce a concave 
reflex of a convex object. Even the position 
of any prominent veins and leaders on the 
stump could be transferred by this means, 
and the patient be thus shielded from all 
undue pressure. 

The Marquis of Anglesea s leg was for 
some years almost as famous as the chival 
rous marquis himself, so far superior was 
it to anything that had previously been 
produced for a similar purpose. This gal 
lant officer had a leg shattered by a cannon- 
ball at the battle of Waterloo ; he under 
went two amputations one on the battle 
field, by an army surgeon, the other by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Everard) Home, after 
hia return to England. Then Mr. Gray 
set to work. He took a cast in wax of the 
stump of the poor unfortunate leg, trans 
ferred the impression to tough and light 
dessicated willow, and ingeniously intro 
duced strings of catgut to represent that 
(so-called) tendon of Achilles which gives 
elasticity and propelling power. It is a 
great thing to say that the leg retained its 
proud position for nearly forty years, until 
the marquis, as a venerable Field-Marshal, 
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closed his career at the age of eighty-five 
not the same log, of course; for an artificial 
leg, like a boot, will wear out in course of 
time. As experience grew, and further 
observations were made, the original 
Anglesea leg gradually made way for a 
better. The marquis looked so well on 
horseback, that the admiring public could 

rcely believe one of his legs to be arti- 
iicial. The .string of catgut at the back 
of the heel extended the foot when straight 
ened; a spring inserted in the insteo lifted 
thu toes from the ground when the leg 
bent in walking. Nevertheless, nature had 
not been sufficiently imitated in the first 
Anglesea leg ; there was no lateral motion 
in the ankle- joint; the wearer could not walk 
on uneven ground without experiencing 
an unpleasant amount of jar and strain. 
Moreover, there was too much creak and 
rattle with the metal work, and the wearer 
had to keep near at hand a small oil-can, 
wherewith to lubricate his joints. These 
inconveniences were got rid of one by 
one a great improvement being the intro 
duction of a ball-and-socket ankle-joint, 
and another being the substitution of india- 
rubber for metal in some of the parts. 

\V&lt;; used to hear a great deal about cork- 
legs. A favourite comic song recounted 
the wonders which a wearer achieved in 
the way of jumping and leaping, on ac 
count of the lightness of a cork-leg which 
he wore. A comic drama was written for 
Madame Vestris, in which a lady tantalised 
her lover by telling him she had a Cork- 
leg ; an assertion which proved to be 
correct topographically, though not me 
chanically she being a native of the chief 
city of Munster, in Ireland. We are told 
by the experts, however, that there is really 
no such thing as a cork-leg ; that an acting 
joint made of this material would crumble 
to pieces with the slightest weight or ir 
regularity of pressure. At a time when the 
less skilful artists were wont to make the 
legs of steel springs, covered with a leather 
sheath, one man of brains conceived the idea 
of employing cork for the external shaping, 
outside a light frame or skeleton of wood. 

Sometimes the leg-makers have difficult 
cases to deal with. At the battle of Inker- 
mann Sir Thomas Trowbridge lost both 
legs by a cannon-ball ; he was afterwards 
admirably served with a pair of mechanical 
substitutes. In some instances the loss of 
the leg has been attended with curious cir 
cumstances. An officer, going out to the 
Ivtst, was wrecked on the African c&lt; 
with great presence of mind he succeeded 



in getting on the back of a cow which had 
been thrown overboard, and got to shore ; 
but his legs became so benumbed by long 
dangling in the water that amputation was 
necessary. In another case, an officer went 
out tiger-hunting in India. His elephant, 
alarmed at the roaring of the tiger, rushed 
beneath a tree ; the officer, to avoid being 
crushed, caught hold of a branch, and hung 
suspended by the hands and arms, while 
the elephant ran off. The tiger, enraged 
by a rifle-ball, nprang to the tree, and 
seized the officer s ankle just as he had 
dropped through exhaustion. The officer 
his ankle shattered kicked off the 
animal with the other foot, dragged him 
self towards the tree, and attempted to 
climb it. The tiger rushed at him again, 
caught hold of the other leg with his 
claws, dragged him down, and again 
fastened on the shattered leg just below 
the knee. Assistance arrived just in time 
to save the poor officer from a worse fate. 
He was among the many who, afterwards, 
had cause to thank a leg-maker fora capital 
substitute for the mangled limb. 

Let not riflemen, cricketers, yachtsmen, 
oarsmen, billiard-players, and chess-players 
imagine that international competing- 
matches are confined to them and the like 
of them. Artificial leg-makers are fired 
with a somewhat similar ambition, each 
man claiming to be the best man, and 
hoping that the best man will win. At 
one of the International Industrial Exhi 
bitions in Paris, the leg-makers came out 
in pretty good force. One of them, from 
this hither side of tho Channel, examined 
closely the exhibited productions of the 
other artists, English and foreign, and 
fancied he could at least equal them, if not 
beat them, in the three desirable qualities 
of lightness, durability, and simplicity of 
action. An international jury was ap 
pointed to inspect and report upon this 
class of exhibits. The English maker in 
question proposed to this jury that every 
exhibitor of artificial legs should bring 
before them, at Paris, on an appointed 
day, one of his own patients, wearing a 
leg of his make. The jury could watch 
each patient s movements in walking, 
running, sitting, &c. The legs would 
then be taken off ; but we are not told 
whether any provision of small bed-rooms 
was to be made for the patients at this 
awkward stage of the proceedings. The 
jury would examine the construction of 
each loir, the mode of producing the action, 
the correctness of the movements, and the 
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weight ; and would ascertain as much as 
they could concerning the price at which 
each leg could be bought, and its probable 
duration. The jury, having compared notes 
on all these particulars, would award a 
high-class medal to the leg (or its maker) 
possessing the greatest share of merit. In 
order to bring about a general improve 
ment in the construction of artificial legs, 
it was proposed that each exhibitor in this 
class should be permitted to take plans 
and designs of the model leg, if he pleased, 
to avail himself of it in making similar 
legs in his own nation, but not to delegate 
this right to others. The proposal was 
fairly made, but the jury did not adopt 
it. We fancy that patients would not be 
altogether well pleased to make a show of 
themselves in this singular way. 

On another occasion, however, in a dif 
ferent locality, there really was a show 
of competing artificial legs. The New 
York Institute held an exhibition of pro 
ductions in the domain of manufacturing 
industry; during which a "cripples race" 
took place to test the skill of a few limb- 
makers. The improvised racecourse was the 
centre aisle of the Exhibition building, and 
the match was a walk down the entire length . 
Three gentlemen entered the lists, and gave 
specimens of their faculty in walking on 
substitutes for natural legs. The first con 
testant was a tall, heavy man, Mr. Bates ; he 
wore a pair of artificial legs he had used 
less than three weeks, and therefore walked 
somewhat unsteadily. The second com 
petitor, Mr. Augburger, followed, wearing 
but one artificial leg ; he walked a fourth 
of a mile, without a cane, in four minutes, 
with apparent ease, and was warmly ap 
plauded. Mr. Frank Stewart closed the 
performance, wearing two artificial legs ; 
he walked half a mile in nine minutes, 
without a cane, and with so much spirit 
and naturalness that he. was frequently 
obstructed and taken hold of by persons 
who could hardly believe that he had an 
artificial leg. This triumphantly success 
ful limb, if we rightly understand, was the 
handiwork of Dr. Marks, who introduced 
a plan of terminating the leg with a foot 
made of solid india-rubber, the elasticity 
of which accommodated itself well to the 
varied movements of a natural foot. 

There are legs and legs, it appears ; legs 
that do, and others that do not, fulfil the de 
mands made upon them. One experienced 
maker says: "I have never yet met with 
two persons, out of the many hundreds I 
have had under my care, who could wear 



each other s artificial limbs. I am not un- 
frequently asked by my patients whether 
I have a leg in my workshop I could lend 
them for a few hours while their own was 
undergoing repair a request wholly im 
possible to comply with." 

The most whimsical story we have ever 
met with in connection with an artificial 
leg is one that belongs to the days of 
Vauxhall Gardens, somewhat under fifty 
years ago. It was partly recorded in the 
Times and other daily papers, but more 
fully by William Hone, who gave most of 
the particulars in his inexhaustible Every - 
Day Book. It appears that one Joseph 
Leeming, a young man of about five-and- 
twenty, was a little cracked in the upper 
story, but with a decided proneness to 
gammon the public. He was well formed ; 
so much so as to give him the notion that 
he was a perfect Adonis a model for 
masculine human nature generally, and an 
irresistible attraction to feminine human 
nature. While living in Thavies Inn, he 
procured the attendance of an artist to 
model his beautiful leg. The operation 
was so tedious that the mould was not 
completed till eleven o clock at night. It 
was taken away for the purpose of being 
cast; but Leeming became uneasy. He 
feared lest the modeller should take a 
hundred casts or so off - hand surrep 
titiously, and sell them about the country, 
where they would be sure to command a 
high price on account of their incomparable 
beauty. He rushed off to the residence of 
the modeller in the middle of the night, 
roused the servant, found his way into a 
workshop^ and there found the mould 
quietly reposing, w T ith no immediate pre 
parations for casting. To make assurance 
doubly sure, he carried off the mould at 
once. In the morning he went to another 
establishment, had a cast taken while he 
waited, and carried away cast and mould 
with him. He next sallied forth to a last 
and boot-tree maker, in Holborn, and re 
quested that the cast should be exhibited 
in the shop- window, as a means of grati 
fying an admiring public. This request 
was respectfully declined, as was also an 
offer to sell the cast for a very large 
sum ; and so the leg found its way back 
to Thavies Inn again. The unlucky cast 
had a fall, and broke into pieces ; and we 
do not hear that another was taken. 

A little before or a little after this event, 
but at all events in the summer of the 
same year, Leeming made a sudden ap 
pearance at Vauxhall Gardens, to the sur- 
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roprictors and the pul 
The Times re: ; n&gt; matter thus : 

individual, in a splendid Spanish costume, 
! much attention at Vauxhal! 
M.S. Ha\ing walked, or rat 
skipped, round the grounds with a g: 
air of confide 1 romp 

as he passed along, lie at lentrth mingled 
among tlie audience at the front of the 
ore! and distributed a numl&gt;er of 

in each of which \v:is written. The 

-ial challenges the whole world to find 
a man that can in any way compete with 
as such ! After having distributed 
three or four hundred of these challen 
ho darted off like lightning, making 
whole circuit of the gardens in his career, 
and made his exit through the grand en 
trance into the road, where a coach was in 
waiting for him, into which he sprang, and 
| was driven off." 

Fuller details of this singular escapade 
were afterwards given. It appears that 
his dross comprised a close jacket of blue 
and silver, theatrical trunk hose or short 
breeches reaching not quite down to the 
knee, fine white silk stockings, blue kid 
shoes, a double frill or ruff edged with 
lace, and wristbands similarly edged. 1I&lt; 
entered the gardens without a hat. Some 
of t ! ors thought him a distinguished 

foreigner, others, a performer who was 
about to take part in the evening s amuse 
ment. When pressed upon too closely 
he made his mercurial flight round the 
gardens, came to the rotunda and saloon, 
i-ibuted the cards mentioned above, and 
also others inscribed: "The New Discovery 
eha 1 the whole world and artists 

individually, to find a man, or even design, 
that can in any way, in form or shape, 
be compared to him." He naturally at 
tracted attention. The visitors made a 
path for him to show off his symmetrical 
form when walking. They then mad 
ring, within which he performed the Living 
in a way familiar to old playgoers 
who remember Mr. Ducrow, Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, and Mr. 0. Smith ; that is, imi 
tations of the attitudes of famous ancient 
statues. A woodcut of this ne\\- hero was 

-raved for the Every -Day Book, in 
h he appears in his tight - fitting 
uish dress. After his display of atti- 
tndiinrianism, he threw himself down on 
a couch in an elegant attitude, in the 
sal "07!, drank wine and rack-punch, a 
took his departure shortly afterwards. He 

lit, and offered to 
wager live hundred ponn&lt; one 



&gt; would compete with him in beauty. 
lie was, however, worried and 
about a good deal by some of t) ors, 

who fail- d to pay due re I to hi.- 

({iii- -onal attract i&lt; I in 

some dudgeon. On a third occasion a 
Juvcnil was held in the gardi 

among the visitors being the Duke of 
Cambridge and his son Prince George, the 
latter a boy seven years old (the pre.- 
Commander-in-chief). | The Jh-ial Wonder 
also went, but was eclipsed by t! rior 

&gt;ns of royalty. He drank over 
much, offered to fight, and was overcome 
in a scuffle. He went off to sleep in a 
corner, passed a queer sort of a night, and 
was ignominiously expelled next morning. 
One more visit was attempted, but the door- 
k vpers, instructed from head-quarters, 
refused him admission. About, and soon 
after, this period, he circulated a new set 
of handbills, in which he designated him 
self an Adonis, the New Discovery, the 

at Unknown, the Paragon of Perfec 
tion, the Phoenix, the God o ity, the 
Grand Arcanum of Nature." J Ie tried to 
form a joint-stock company, capital one 
million, to exhibit himself, and to make 
enormous profits out of the enthusiasm of 
the public. Failing in this, he called on 
the managers of several theatres and pro 
posed that they should engage him, simply 
to walk to and fro across the stage and re 
ceive the admiring plaudits of the audience, 
especially the ladies. The managers did 
not seem to see it. 

Alas, that troubles should ever befall 
the beautiful ! The final public appear 
ance of this Paragon of Perfection, so far 
as we find record, was at the Marlborough- 
shvet Police Office, where, in October of 
the same year, Mr. Conant, the magistrate, 
fined him five shillings for being drunk 
and disorderly. The yErial it tra; 
during the examination had invented a 
pair of wing- , wherewith to fly a la 
Mercury from Dover to Calais; doubtless 
in a sweetly -simple tight-fitting dress, 
which would display his incomparable leg 
to perfection. 
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vivid delight in the simple retirement of 
her home at Delville. The joyous out 
pourings of her happy heart at this time, 
in letters to her mother and sister, remind 
one more of the gladness of a child than 
the sober contentment of a person of 
middle age. Pain and anxiety were for 
gotten as things unknown, while she sat 
in her " English room " with her painting 
or marvellous needlework, "always in that 
sweet serenity of temper that makes herself 
and all about her happy, and still making 
new beauties to delight the knowing and 
set the ignorant a- wondering," or fluttering 
in and out of her pretty garden, picking 
her roses, writing letters to her friends, 
and sitting with " D.D." (her favourite 
name for the Dean) in their little summer- 
house, which would hold none besides 
those two, and which only the robin was 
permitted to share with them. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Delany spent 
some months in England with her husband, 
and had the pleasure of seeing the Dean 
fully appreciated by her mighty relations. 
Then they crossed the sea to their home, Mrs. 
Delany all " impatience to see Delville." 

" We arrived at our pleasant dwelling 
by eleven, and never was seen a sweeter 
dwelling. I have traversed the house and 
garden, and never saw a more delightful 
and agreeable place ; but particulars must 
come by degrees, and I have now the joy 
of seeing the kind and generous owner of 
it perfectly well, and well pleased to put 
me in possession." 

She gives, with pretty freshness, many 
details of these exciting days, given to 
making new friends and settling down in 
her new home, and she describes with 
gleeful minuteness the arrangements of 
her house, which must have been simple 
enough, compared with many to which 
she had been accustomed. 

" The drawing-room is hung with 
tapestry ; on each side of the door, a 
japan chest ; the curtains and chairs, 
crimson mohair ; between the windows, 
large glasses with gilt frames and marble 
tables under them with gilt frames ; the 
bed-chamber within hung with crimson 
damask ; . . . . the closet within it is most 
delightful. I have a most extensive and 
beautiful prospect of the harbour and town 
of Dublin, and a range of mountains of 
various shapes. This bed-chamber and 
closet are on the left hand of the drawing- 
room ; and on its right is a very pretty 
square room, with a large dressing-room 
within it, which, I hope, will be my dearest 



sister s apartment when she makes me 
happy with her company." 

Her "great parlour" is "a very charm 
ing room, cool in summer and warm in 
winter," and has a " projection " with 
three windows, from which the view is 
delightful. 

" On the left hand of the hall is another 
large room, which is at present unfinished ; 
but it is designed for a chapel " . . . . 

She has "apartments," " closets," and 
"little parlours," seemingly straying every 
where : some of them " lie pleasantly to the 
gardens ; " and, "as we sit by the fireside, 
we can see the ships riding in the harbour." 

She mentions three staircases, which 
take her about through her dwelling, and, 
after giving many lively particulars, 
finishes with 

" I forgot to add, that out of my 
English room you go into the library, 
which is most plentifully filled, and D.D. 
has fitted up the vacancies of my shelves 
with the modern poets, nicely bound." 

It is difficult to glean a little from her 
raptures over her " garden," by which she 
seems to mean the whole extent of the 
inclosure within Delville walls. We hear 
of the brook, with its high bank and hang 
ing wood of evergreens ; of long walls, 
covered with fruit and bordered with 
flowers; "the greatest quantity of roses 
and sweet-briar that ever I saw ; " the hay 
rick at one side of the bowling-green, 
with the men at work upon it, " terrace 
walks" and " parterres," and "the pret 
tiest orangery in the world." She de 
scribes the ruin overhanging the long 
terrace- walk, " under it a cave, which 
opens with an arch, which will make a 
very pretty grotto ; " " the plan I had laid 
for my brother s at Calwich I shall exe 
cute here;" and, at the end of this 
terrace, the "pretty portico," to which 
" you go up a high slope, which gives 
it a mighty good air as you come up the 
walk." " In the middle, sloping every 
way from the terrace, are the fields, or, 
rather, paddocks, where our deer and our 
cows are kept, and the rurality of it is 
wonderfully pretty. These fields are 
planted in a wild way with forest trees 
and with bushes that look so naturally, 
you would not imagine it the work of art. 
Besides this, there is a very good kitchen- 
garden and two fruit-gardens . . . .There 
are several prettinesses I can t explain 
to you little wild walks, private seats, 
and lovely prospects. One particular seat 
I am very fond of in a nut grove, and 
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the 1 hut, which is a Beat in a 

rock : on the top are bushes of all kinds 
that, bend i :it the end of 

wild path thiekset, with trees, and 
it ( iss the brouk which entertains 

you with :i purling rill. The little robins 
I fund of this seat as we are; 
it just holds tin Dean and myself. Ami 
beyond all lie pleasant meadows bounded 
by mountains of various shapes, with lit! If 
villages and country seats inter.-.p&lt; 
and embosomed high in tufted trees; to 
Complete all, a full view of Dublin harbour, 
which is ,-ilways full of shipping, and looks 
at this instant beautiful beyond descrip 
tion." 

Many people, mighty and simple, poured 
then through these old gates to make or 
renew acquaintance with the mistress of 
Delville. wiin declares she has had such a 
hurry of business within doors, and so 
bars, she has not spent half so 
much time in her sweet garden as she 
wished to do. Some of her visitors were 
hardly sympathetic; Lady Bell Monek, 
described as handsome and civil, but with 
a certain pert Miss Notable behaviour, 
comes twenty miles to pay a visit, walks 
in the cherished garden, has no eyes nor 
understanding to see that it is not a com 
mon vulgar garden, and does not commend 
anything she sees. "All the pearls were 
thrown away. Others were more genial. 
" All the Barber race " are invited ; and 
" our good old friend " who was Mrs. 
Barber, the poetess, in whom Swift was 
interested comes from the neighbouring 
village of Glasnevin, where she lived, 
though she had "the gout upon her, and 
was forced to be lifted on men s shoulders;" 
and was delighted with everything, and 
"seemed very happy to see me the mistress 
of this charming place." 

Her dear friend, "the lovely and in 
genious Letty Bushe," paid long visits, 
painting so " ingeniously/ designing 
"prett messes" so skilfully, and making 
herself so generally agreeable, that wiles 
were sometimes practised to keep her at 
Delville. On one occasion the winds and 
waves entered into the conspiracy, and 
kept, back her clothes," which were 
; to outfit her for a visit elsewhere. 
Sh hand to nurse her friend when 

Mrs. Delany got cold, by giving tea to a 
Succession of . in lu-r garden; the 

last company being the Du i Man- 

Ohesfc P, Lady Arabella Denny, Mrs. r it/- 
morris, who stayed very late, and the wind 
north-i a-t. Mr-. Delany declares her desire 



up tli e good name which Delville 
alre sessed as to society; she thinks 

their duty to live sociably. 
A biographer of the Dean tells US that 
the last twenty years of his life he 
&gt;yed an income of three thousand a 
. and lived in a handsome and cxpen- 
leaving little behind him but 
books, plate, and furniture, though, it ia 
added, ho never loft himself without the 
means of relieving distress or rewarding 
merit. In this latter kindly work his wife 
seconded him, opening her heart to hi.s 
poorer relations, and doing her utmost to 
advance them in the world. We hear 
much of a Miss Delany, niece of the Dean s, 
very lively and good-humoured, and very 
ly to assist in the house, whom the 
new aunt proposes having a good deal 
with her, believing it may be some advan 
tage to her; and, later, wo hear of a 
Councillor Greene coming to make his 
proposal, and to be accepted by the young 
protegee, who, without being handsome, 
has something "engaging in her looks, 
and very proper in her behaviour." The 
aunt s thoughts are busy about her, the 
uncle gives her her fortune and wedding 
clothes; and Mrs. Delany hopes she will 
be happy, but regrets her loss, as she is 
very useful and diverting, and gives them 
many a hearty laugh. This pleasant 
young woman was not lost sight of, how 
ever, for after their marriage, the young 
couple resided at Delville some time, in 
order that they might economise ; and two 
or three years later, we have record of a 
June morning, when the mistress of 
Delville worked four hours at her quilt, 
while Mr. Greene read aloud, Miss Bushe 
painted, and Mrs. Greene made a night 
gown for the little boy. Very soon after 
that first wedding, we are told of anotl 
"A nephew of D.D. s, who is a kind of 
steward to us, and a sober, good sort of 
young man, bred up to farming affairs, 
marries " a very clever girl, bred up in 
the same kind of way a niece of Mrs. 
Harber s. The Dean gives thorn a very 
comfortable farm about twelve miles off, 
and they are to supply us with farming 
affairs. When this is done, the Dean has 
not a relation left that he has not portioned 
,ed in some comfortable way; and 
if I were to tell you all the particulars of 
his goodness and his benevolence towards 
them, you would be astonished that 
fortune had answered so well to the benefi 
cence of his heart, but thoe are the tilings 
for which he has been blest. II 
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shall not wither ; and look, -whatsoever he 
doeth, it shall prosper. 

There is no end to the lively scenes of 
Delville, which the sprightly pen of its 
mistress has sketched. Guests of all 
grades come and go, noble and simple, 
obscure or remarkable. We have the 
"little rout" when the company were all 
matched in couples, the gentlemen, in 
cluding two Mr. Swifts, young men of 
this village, and Mr. Parker, the curate ; 
and the young ladies Miss Parker, Miss 
Delany, and Miss Greene ; when they 
began at five and ended at nine, being 
entertained with tea, coffee, and cold 
supper, and beds for those who would 
accept them; and when, after "four hours 
smart clever dancing," they were, " all 
quiet in their nests by twelve." Then we 
have the Dowager Kildare, arriving, and 
"Bushe and I " making visits in Dublin, 
"furiously dressed in all our airs ! " Gentle 
men of the college come, and every day 
there is company to dine. Now it is the 
Lord Primate and the Bishop of Derry, 
with their sisters ; now it is the Lord- 
Lieutenant coming to breakfast or to dine. 

" I had breakfast prepared in the 
drawing-room," she writes; "the Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord Harrington) came, with 
Sir J. Cope, and the Captain of the Guard 
in waiting, at half an hour after eleven ; 
the Dean met him at the street door and 
I at the bottom of the stairs ; when he 
came into the drawing-room, and saw Miss 
Bushe, he asked me if he had ever seen 
that lady. I told him her name, and that 
her ill-health would not allow her to pay 
her respects to him at the castle, upon 
which he very politely saluted her ; he 
seemed much pleased with the place. He 
walked into all my rooms on that floor, 
and said he must see the garden." On 
the same evening we find her going to the 
castle to return thanks for the honour 
done her, and hear of a strange enough 
festival "which nothing could put by," 
held there, on the anniversary of the Irish 
rebellion ; when open house is kept, and 
"a vast dessert," and the ^common people 
let in to carry off all that remains, both of 
dinner and dessert, " and you may imagine 
what a notable scramblement it occasions." 
Again we learn that she was told by a 
lady she visited of a morning, that Lord 
Chesterfield, then Lord-Lieutenant, was 
coming to dine with her on Wednesday ; 
but later in the day, when dining with 
the Bishop of Clogher, was informed by 
the Bishop of Waterford that it was the 



next day this honour was to be conferred 
on her. She immediately sends a mes 
senger with a note to her housekeeper, 
and, as soon as dinner is over, sets out for 
the castle, to invite Lady Chesterfield. 
The Dean goes to the Lord-Lieutenant, to 
know the hour, and to bid him bring 
whom he pleases, when the great man 
thinks there is a mistake, and cannot 
remember what day he intended to go. 
The matter is settled, however, and "home 
we went at eight, and it cost me an hour 
or two thinking, but my dinner turned 
out very well." If we had room to give 
the bills of fare which generally accom 
panied these records of festivity, written 
for her sister, who " loved a bill of fare," 
we could prove what a notable house 
keeper was this lady, who was looked 
upon as rather a blue- stocking by some in 
her day. Again we hear of " our Viceroy 
and Queen " sending very early in the 
morning to know if she would have them 
to breakfast; upon which, to work went 
all the maids, sweeping, and dusting, and 
stripping the covers off chairs, which were 
worth covering, being all wrought in 
wonderfully natural-looking flowers, in 
coloured chenille, by Mrs. Delany ; and 
the great people admired all they saw, 
were played to (rather reluctantly) on the 
harpsichord by their hostess, and walked 
over every inch of the garden, surprised 
at its varieties, and saying " more civil 
things than if it had been my Lord 
Cobham s Stowe." In another letter we 
find a necessity, unwillingly recognised, of 
inviting the Duke (then Lord-Lieutenant) 
and Duchess of Dorset, to breakfast ; 
dinners having grown such luxurious 
things, that the Dean s wife does not feel 
inclined to compete with such magnifi 
cence. " Our Viceroy loves magnificence 
too well to be pleased with our way of en 
tertaining company. I own I think there 
is a time of life, as well as a station, when 
very gaudy entertainments are as unbe 
coming as pink colours and pompadours ! " 
Breakfast was at all times a favourite 
meal for reunions with her. " My garden," 
she says, " is at present in the high glow 
of beauty, my cherries ripening, roses, 
jessamine, and pinks in full bloom, and the 
hay partly spread and partly in cocks com 
pletes the rural scene. We have discovered 
a new breakfasting place under the shade 
of the nut-trees, impenetrable to the sun s 
rays, in the midst of a grove of elms 
where we shall breakfast this morning ; I 
have ordered cherries, strawberries, and 
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one time she is putting up an organ in the 
chapel, at another lowering the garden 
wall, or changing the great parlour window 
into a door ; and then Bushe reads aloud 
in the evening, and two favourite books 
are the History of the old Duke of 
Ormonde, and the Minute Philosopher for 
Sundays. We hear that the Dean is very 
angry at the author of Tristram Shandy, 
and will not have it in the house ; but 
the evenings are not all given to reading, 
for sometimes there is backgammon, and 
commerce, and puss-in-the-corner. She 
goes to Baldoyle strand early in the 
morning to fetch shells for her shell- work, 
to supplement an East Indian supply, and 
spends a sweet evening in the garden with 
no company but D.D. and the birds, which 
eat out of the latter s hand, greatly to the 
delight of his wife. 

The birds and animals had evidently a 
good time of it at Delville. " Mr. Greene 
has added three beautiful young deer to 
my stock," she writes after an absence ; 
"my swan is well; Tiger (the cat) knew 
me. I have a very fine thriving colt and 
calf. The robins have not yet welcomed 
us, but one chaffinch has, and hops after us 
wherever we go." In another place she 
regrets having been obliged to kill any of 
her pretty herd, and could not have done 
it only they were two mischievous old 
rogues that almost killed the rest with 
their great unruly horns. The death of a 
favourite cow is an event worth recording 
in letters to England ; and it would be 
impossible to describe the happy terms of 
friendship on which the various singing 
birds lived with the Dean and his wife 
about their doors. Sunshine, perfume, 
melody, happy animal murmurs, and sweet 
laughs and sighs of human contentment 
all these are wafted to our senses by the 
breeze that nutters over the pages of the 
story of Mary Delany in her home at 
Delville. If we were not Christians we 
must feel blank distress to think that such 
a state of existence should ever end ; as it 
is, we would fain stop short of the finish. 
We will not speak of the^ time when Mrs. 
Delany was obliged to leave Delville for 
ever, still less follow her to that other 
home provided for her later by Royalty, 
when she had become the chosen and 
valued friend of a king and queen. A 
pleasant day comes into our mind, when 
the gardens of Delville were in high order 
and beauty, the fruit and flowers unusually 
fine, a skilful gardener giving infinite satis 
faction, the good old Dean busy with his 



haymaking, while his wife gathered her 
roses, and the world outside the wooden 
gates was excited over his loyal vindication 
of his dead friend. Everyone knows the 
tragical story of Swift, Stella, and Vanessa; 
for Dr. Delany it was written across a page 
of his own past, and, knee-deep in the 
perfumed hay, he remembered those who 
had tasted life s sweets with him. " Politics, 
thank God, subside," writes Mrs. Delany; 
" and the present conversation runs on a 
book just published, author unknown, 
Observations on Lord Orrery s Life of 
Swift. I hear it very much commended, and 
D.D. has been applied to to know how he 
likes it, and if the facts are true, which you 
may imagine has given us some sport. I am 
glad to find it so well received ; it is, you 
remember, never to be owned. Everybody 
thinks his lordship is very gently treated." 
On this genial day then we prefer to 
take our leave of Mrs. Delany ; and the 
happy shining face fades away in the sun 
shine, and the hundred years that have 
been pushed aside to let us see the past 
march up and drop into the ranks of Time. 
Delville was still there after we had rubbed 
our eyes ; as sweet as ever, with the young 
green on the trees and the birds in the 
boughs, trim and well kept, with flowers 
blowing, and peace brooding everywhere. 
As it stands at present, the house and 
grounds answer exactly to her description, 
though the more superficial decorations 
are, of course, changed. A broad-leaved, 
magnificent creeper mantles the bower 
window of the great parlour with a rich 
drapery, and, interpenetrated with sun 
shine, fills the "projection" part, of the 
room with a delicate green lustre. The 
trees have grown, and it is not now so 
easy to see ships riding in the harbour as 
it was in the last century. The only traces 
of Mrs. Delany s handiwork to be seen are 
the paintings in the portico at the end of 
the great terrace walk, and the beautiful 
wreath of shell flowers round the ceiling 
of the Dean s chapel, which is now used 
as a dining-room. The present resident 
in Delville is a gentleman of cultivated 
taste, and he and his family prize the old 
place as it deserves. The Dean s " great 
parlour," though now used as a drawing- 
room, is fitted up with a certain appreciative 
feeling for the past, and there hangs about 
it an air of repose and refinement which 
would, we believe, be highly pleasing to 
Mrs. Delany herself were it possible that 
her genial spirit could revisit this scene of 
her earthly contentment. 
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LY1NXJ FOR LUCK. 

Am i fan which annually ashi 

our &gt;f April, tho origin of decen 

-&gt;!e liy iinl .icin^ them to believe false- 
lioocls, lias, v, -Siink, never been 

lained by antiquarians. 
AVe r&lt; : r the curiosity wuh which, 

in younger days, \ve turned to that de 
lightful repository of quaint information, 
Hoi /cry-Day Book, for some ex 

planation why reasonably decent and 
hoi I- ) pie should, on one particular 

day in the year, be sei/ed with this strange 
anxiety to deceive; but the oracle was 
dumb. The horse-play of sending people 
on bootless errands, or on errands which 
are designed to end in their incurring 
some corporal distress or other, is a 
custom of a different complexion, and 
may be traced to its own source. But 
what is the especial charm of inducing 
people to believe that which is not true ? 

We think a very slender incident, which 
it is in our power to relate, throws some 
light on the subject, and is, to that extent, 
curious. Before mentioning it, however, 
\ve wish to say a word or two on Indian 

lying; 

It is a common expression on the lips of 
those who have gone out to that country, 
" The natives have no regard for truth ; it 
seems easier to them to lie, and they prefer 
doing so." And yet no one can have much 
intercourse with the inhabitants of India 
without finding out that, in many respects, 
they are an especially trustworthy race. 
The explanation of this apparent para 
dox may perhaps lie in the circumstance, 
that the natives draw a wide distinction 
between spoken and acted truth. For 
instance, it is a well-known fact that the 
fidelity of bankers was so great before our 
rule, that a breach of trust in their case 
was quite unknown, and bankruptcy is 
admitted to be a transaction they have 
learnt wholly from their conquerors. In 
deed, all business dealings were singularly 
straightforward and bona fide. But the 
unfortunate notion seems to have prevailed 
from the first in Hindostan, that language 
was chiefly intended to conceal one s 
thoughts. It is a striking instance of how 
extremes meet, that an idea suggested to 
tho Hindoo by that self-defence which 
a destiny of servitude had taught him 
naturally to assume, should find its full 
expression in the mouth of a polished 
French diplomatist ; though not really 
stranger than that the Sanscrit theory, 



which declares ti. belong to the 

State, should be eehotd in these later 
times by the Socialist cry, that "landed 
property is th. fact i our 

aato of the in ability of spol. 

(ruth, as compared with that of acted 

M, llion Jo not think of it, dates 

probably only from the Cm -aid 

s of knightly chivalry. From those 
days, through ismen of rank and 

military men, the idea has been handed 
down to the present age, when you. may 
engage in questionable speculations, and 
fleece people with rotten shares and waste- 
paper securities, and the world must hold 
its tongue, at any rate till the police court 
has spoken; but if you are accused, even 
now, of an untrue word, th e stigma has 
to be effaced, or disgrace is certain. 

Before a native of India answers a 
question correctly, he wishes to know why 
it was asked. His first replies, therefore, 
are equivocal; and when to this element 
of caution is added the atmosphere of 
miracle and wonder surrounding all in 
tellects out there deceiving, as it does, 
every sense two very fair reasons 
already forthcoming why spoken truth 
should be far from a common performance. 
But it is an undoubted fact, notwith 
standing, that, with a singular and sove 
reign disregard for veracity in the re 
stricted sense of the word, there does 
co-exist a fidelity to engagements and a 
stanchness in fulfilling conditions, which 
amount to not less than a national charac 
teristic. There is a high caste called 
Bhats, who are now engaged in agriculture 
and service, and have no speciality except 
singing legends and relating stories ; but 
in former days they were employed to 
carry jewellery or articles of value from 
place to place. Absolute reliance could be 
put on their trustworthiness; they fell 
back on their religious rank to secure 
themselves against marauders, as they 
would threaten to destroy themselves if 
molested, and thus bring divine vengeance 
down on their assailants; and, indeed, have 
done so when Jiard pushed. Property 
might, of course, be lost when the robber 
took his chance of being punished by un 
seen powers ; but embezzled or misappro 
priated it certainly never was. An instance 
of singular trustworthiness in a native 
servant, which occurred within the per 
sonal knowledge of the writer, may here be 
mentioned. During the mutiny, when pre 
paring to leave his station, then on 

of outbreak, there was an old family 
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seal he wished especially to possess, 
but, unwilling to incumber himself with 
any valuables except money, he asked a 
domestic servant to take charge of it as 
long as he could, though the chances of 
seeing it again seemed small. It was 
gravely taken, with a peculiar look, which 
indicated that the commission was con 
sidered a sacred one. The outbreak came ; 
escapes and movings followed, and master 
and servant were separated for many 
months. At length the former was settled 
pretty securely at Cawnpore, and in time 
the communication with Agra was to a 
certain degree opened out, though the 
country-side was still seething with con 
fusion. One day a ragged figure who 
had forced his way through villages tu 
multuous with riot, and by outposts, at 
which every passer-by was searched, lest 
he should be travelling in the interests of 
the English, and had at length reached the 
main road through fields which the heavy 
rain had turned into swamps rushed up 
to his master, who was sitting out in 
an open space, and, kneeling before him, 
let down the long lock of hair worn on 
the scalp, and, from among its folds, pro 
duced the family seal ! 

But now for the brief anecdote promised. 
Walking in the early morning at a small 
station in North-west India, the writer, 
on passing a shrubbery, observed a man 
stealthily moving in the bushes. The in 
truder was asked what he wanted, when 
he replied, " The Seth is dead." This 
Seth was the principal man in the native 
city adjoining the station, and a merchant 
universally known in the commercial 
world on account of his great riches. 
Forgetting, in his surprise at the an 
nouncement, that the reply was scarcely 
an adequate one to his question, the writer 
took his walk, and, on returning, expressed 
his astonishment to the servants that they 
had not told him the Seth was ill, mention 
ing the catastrophe he had learnt from the 
trespasser. One of the servants having 
happened, on his way from the city that 
very morning, to have seen the Seth hearty 
and well, it was decided on all hands that 
the information was incorrect. 

Thereupon one present remarked : 

" The man who told your honour was 
probably a dyer." 

"A dyer! " cried the writer; "but why 
should a dyer tell falsehoods ? " 

"He was probably lying for luck," was 
the answer ; and then it was related that 
when a vat has been prepared for a dye, 



some anxiety is felt as to whether it will 
turn out well and the blue dye was said 
to be the most ticklish and that during 
this doubt the dyers go out telling false 
hoods, in the hopes that, if they are believed, 
the vat will turn out well. Further in 
quiries were made afterwards, and the 
facts were found to be correct; and, 
indeed, allusions to the custom were sub 
sequently pointed out in native poetry. 
A lover would, perhaps, be made to 
address his mistress in some such mad 
hyperbole as this, " You deceived me, it 
may be, lest the blue vat of heaven, 
jealous of the heaven of your face, should 
wish to spoil itself." 

There is no pretence that the incident 
marked any discovery; the circumstance 
is probably well known to anyone taking 
an interest in folk-lore and local customs, 
but it certainly explains how lying might 
be held a species of worship. Number 
less traces exist of conciliatory worship in 
countries where the popular faith conceives 
spirits of evil to have independent power : 
such worship is opposed to that offered in 
the hope of obtaining benefits, and is in 
truth a bribe to secure abstinence from 
mischief. Akin to this is the fear of offend 
ing such hurtful beings by using unpro- 
pitious names : thus the furies must be 
called the Favourable Ones (Eumenidep), 
and a certain undesirable personage should 
be mildly designated " the old gentleman." 

Perhaps but antiquarians must decide 
this in our sport of April Fool, there may 
be a trace of this worship of an evil spirit. 
And so, as we laugh at some fun-bewildered 
person on a showery morning in the spring, 
and keep up the joke because we perpe 
trated it in our teens, we may be perform 
ing a rite which was of old like laying a 
garland of poisonous and sinister flowers 
on the altar of a demon, in the hope of 
securing good fortune^for those who were 
not afraid of lying for luck. 

A CHARMING FELLOW. 

BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPS. 

AUTHOR OF " AUNT MARGARET S TROUBLE," " MABEL S 
PROGRESS," &C. &C. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

WE have already been present at more 
than one social gathering at Doctor Bod 
kin s house. But these entertainments 
have been of an informal character, and 
the guests at them all persons in the 
habit of meeting each other vei-y fre 
quently. On Mr. and Mrs. Algernon 
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in \\ 
. find Mrs. Bodkin 

I in hi 
She 

ry highly. Casta 
h li .nd disdainful 

i! tin- whole affair ; 

kTiow wliy slio must 1) b to 

stupid part; 

turn round in her 
. Krri:, 

B did not und 

\Vliitford .- dear," 

er-in-la\v, with suavity, il it 
mny be, all a very trui 
you nftcr tli u have 

moved in, I)ii l 

a V( iy desirable tiling here, to have the 
to Dr. Bodkin s. And then t 

owy sonic ; 

,v friends, tea and cake, 

yonr rubber, and a tray afterwards. But, 

for thi ion, I hear there arc great 

oing on. They won t dance, 

LU86 -Minnie can t stmd the vibration. 

But then; will he t|t: . rge gathering. 

Of . my dear, it is not what I was 

mod to ;&gt; i I ark. Bat 

they are most kind, well-meaning people. 

And Minnie, is highly accomplished ; oven 

:;ed, I believe." 

" I hate blue-stockings," returned Mrs. 

Algernon with a shrug. 

"Oh! but Minnie is not the least blue 
in her manners ! Indeed, her knowing 
Greek has ever been a mystery to me; for 
I assure yuu she is extremely handsome, 
and lias, I think, the finest pair of eyes 
I ever saw in my life. But I suppose it 
is accounted for by her affliction, poor 
thing!" 

ialia had darted a quick, suspicious 
glance at her husband on hearing of 
Minnie s beauty, but relapsed into languid 
indifference when she was told that Mi&gt;s 

.kin was a confirmed invalid, suffering 
from di- ine. 

In other e:; irs. Krriii .:t.oii was bv 

no means so cool and eon _r in 

iking of the doctor s projected party. 
The &lt;.- d to .Ita- 

tion by C. 1 chilly indifference only 

caused a fuller ebullition of it in other 
direct i-&gt;ns. 8 rrwhelnied her new 

landlady by the mngni: mli- 

ee of her " I have 
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^ rooms 
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although it did not &gt; it in cleanli- 

&lt;!uo 

-table in 1 lie I: 

oblong diawii ; and her work-box 

with its amb in and silver imple 

ments; and the faded minifttiirea h 

p the mantelpiece. Also there. \vas a 
sqvxarc of substantial, if somewhat faded, 

l. Thini 

threadbare dr. hogany table, 

and a roo , -chair, all 

l hich u In a wi 

Mrs. Krrington had taken ad\ of 

old Ma hat rash offer, and had 

-ay with her such, articles of 
furniture out of her old quarters as she 
fancied mi --lit - ul. 

Mrs. llrrington took some credit to her 
self for her magnanimity in so doing. " I 
could not refuse the poor man," she said 
to Mrs. Thimbleby. "I have lived many 
years in his house, and although he was 
led away by mistaken ambition to want 
his drawing-room for his own use, and 
certainly did cause me great inconvenience 
at a moment when I was up to my eyes in 
important business, yet I could not refuse 

ccept his little peace-offering. A lady 
does not quarrel with that sort of person, 
you know. And, poor old man, I bel 
ho was dreadfully cut up at my go 
away, when it came to the point, : 

dd have given anything to keep me. 
But I Xo, Mr. Maxfield ; that 

impossible. I have made other arrange- 

and, in short, I cannot be troub 
any more about this matter. But to show 
that I bear no malice, and that I shall not 
withdraw my countenance from your 
daughter, I am willing to accept the 
press upon me. He was a 

i deal touched by my taking 
things; poor, foolish, misguided old mn 

"Well, it w 1 Christian of you, 

ma am," said simple Mrs. Thimbleby. 

The day of the party at Dr. Bodkin s 
arrived ; and there was as intense an 
oted with its advent, as 
if i r to bring a county ball, or even 

a royal drawing-room. "NVhether a satin 
train, lappets and feathers, bo intrinsically 
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more important and worthy objects of 
anxiety than a white muslin frock and 
artificial roses, I do not presume to decide. 
Only I can unhesitatingly assert that the 
Misses Rose and Violet McDougall could 
not have given their female attendant 
more trouble about the preparation and 
putting on of the latter adornments 
which formed their simple and elegant 
attire on this occasion if they had been 
duchesses, and their gowns cloth of gold. 

Miss Chubb, too, contemplated her new 
dress of a light blue colour, laid out upon 
her bed, with great interest and satis 
faction. And when her toilet for the 
evening was completed, she had more 
little gummed rings of hair on her cheeks 
and forehead than had ever before been 
beheld there at one time. 

The company began to assemble in Dr. 
Bodkin s drawing-rooms about half-past 
eight o clock. There were all our old 
acquaintances Mr. Smith, the surgeon, 
and his wife ; Mr. and Mrs. Dockett, with 
Miss Alethea, now promoted to long dresses 
and " grown-up " young-ladyhood. There 
was Orlando Pawkins ; Mr. Warlock, the 
curate ; and Colonel Whistler, with his 
charming nieces. Miss Chubb had dined 
with the Bodkins in the middle of the 
day, and, after being of great assistance 
to the mistress of the house in the pre 
paration of her supper-table, had returned 
to her own home to dress, and conse 
quently arrived upon the festive scene 
rather later than would otherwise have 
been the case. But she was not the last 
guest to arrive. Mr. Diamond came in 
after her ; and so did one or two families 
from the neighbourhood of Whitford. 
(" County people," Miss Chubb said in 
a loud whisper to Rose McDougall, who 
replied snappishly, " Of course ! We know 
them very well. Have visited them for 
years.") 

" This is a brilliant scene," said good- 
natured Miss Chubb, turning to Mr. War 
lock, whom Fate had thrown into her 
neighbourhood. Mr. Warlock agreed with 
her that it was very brilliant ; and, indeed, 
Dr. Bodkin s drawing-rooms, well lighted 
with wax candles, and with abundance 
of hot-house flowers tastefully arranged, 
and relieved against the rich crimson and 
oak furniture, were exceedingly cheerful, 
pleasant, and picturesque. There was 
an air of comfort and good taste about 
the rooms a habitable, home-like air not 
always to be found in more splendid 
dwellings. 



On her crimson lounging- chair reclined 
Minnie Bodkin. Her dress was of heavy 
cream-white silk, with gold ornaments. 
She wore nothing in her abundant dark 
hair, and her pale face seemed to many 
who looked upon it that evening to be 
more lovely than ever. Her lips had a 
tinge of red in them, and her eyes were 
full of lustre. There was a suppressed 
excitement about her looks and manner, 
which lighted up her perfectly-moulded 
features with a strange beauty that struck 
all observers. Even the McDougalls could 
not but admit that Minnie looked very 
striking, but added that she was a little 
too theatrically got up, didn t you think 
so ? That was poor Minnie s failing. All 
for effect! "And," added Rose, "she 
has a good foil in that little pink and 
white creature who sits in the corner 
beside her chair, and never moves. I 
suppose she is told to do it. But the 
idea of dressing that chit up in a violet 
silk gown, fit for a married woman ! And 
she has no figure to carry it off. I really 
think it rather a strong measure on the 
Bodkins part to ask us all to meet a girl 
of such very low origin on equal terms. 
But there it is, you see ! Poor dear 
Minnie delights in doing startling things, 
unlike other people. And, of course, her 
parents refuse her nothing." 

Miss Rose s opinion of Rhoda Maxfield s 
insignificant appearance was not, how 
ever, shared by many persons present. 
Several young gentlemen, and more than 
one old gentleman, vied with each other 
in offering her cups of tea, and paying her 
various little attentions according to their 
opportunities. Even old Colonel Whistler, 
when he thought himself unobserved by 
his nieces, sidled up to pretty Rhoda 
Maxfield, and was heard to say to one 
of the " county " gentlemen, " She s the 
prettiest girl I ve seen this many a day, by 
George ! And I know a pretty girl when I 
see one, sir; or used to, once upon a time ! " 

To Rhoda, all the strangers who spoke 
and looked so kindly were merely trouble 
some. Her colour went and came, her 
heart beat with anxiety. She started 
nervously every time the door opened. 
She could think only of Algernon and 
Algernon s wife. She made a silent and 
very earnest prayer that she might be 
strengthened to sit still and quiet when 
they should appear, for she had had 
serious apprehensions lest she should be 
irresistibly impelled to start up and run 
away, as soon as she saw them. 
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It was in vain thrit younu Mr. Pawkins 
hovered near her, invit r to accept 

his arm into the .m ; it was in vain 

that old Colonel Whistler softened hi: 
martinet voice to ask her, with paternal 
tenderness, how she had enjoyed her stay 
at the seaside, and to say that, if one 
might judge hy her looks, she had derived 
great benefit from the change of air. In 
the words of the song, "All men 
seemed to her like shadov. She was 

in a dream, with the consciousness of an 
impending awakening, which she half 
longed for, half d: 

Two persons watched over her, and 
covered the mistakes she made in her 
nervous trepidation. Matthew Diamond 
and Minnie Bodkin exerted themselves 
to shield hei* from importunate obser 
vation, and to give her time to recover 
her self-possession, if that might be 
possible. Diamond was in good spirits. 
He could wait, he could be patient, he 
could be silent now, with a good heart. 
Algernon s marriage had opened a bright 
vista of hope before him ; and perhaps he 
had never felt so disposed to condone and 
excuse his old pupil s faults and failings 
as at the present moment. " Minnie is a 
good creature," he thought, with a mo 
mentary, grateful diversion of his atten 
tion from Bhoda, " to keep my timid 
birdie so carefully under her wing ! She 
might do it with a little more softness of 
manner. But we cannot change people s 
natures." 

Meanwhile Minnie reclined in her chair, 
watching his tender lingering looks at 
Bhoda, and his complete indifference to 
everyone else, with a heartache which 
might have excused even less " softness 
of manner " than Diamond thought she 
displayed towards the girl beside her. 

At length a little commotion, and move 
ment among the persons standing near 
the door, announced a new arrival. Bhoda 
felt sick, and grasped the back of Minnie s 
chair so hard that her little glove was 
split by the force of the pressure. But 
that horrible sensation passed away in a 
few seconds. And then, looking up with 
renewed powers of seeing and hearing, she 
perceived that Mrs. Krrington had made 
her entrance alone, and was holding forth 
in. li Ve to Dr. and Mrs. Bod 

kin, and a knot of other persons in the 
centre oi the room. 

Mi -. Errington was radiant. She 
nodded and smiled to one and another 
with an almost royal suavity and con 



descension. She was attired in a rich 
dove-coloured silk gown (Lord Seely s 
gift to her at her son s wedding), and 
wore rose-coloured ribbons in her lace 
cap, and looked altogether as handsome 
and happy a matron of her yean as you 
would easily find in a lon^ summer s day. 

"I have sent back the carriage for 
them, dear Mrs. Bodkin," she v ing, 

when Bhoda gained sell -; ion enough 

to take account of her words. " Naughty 
lalia was not ready. So I said, My 
dear children, I shall go on without you, 
and put in an apj o for one member 

of the family at least ! hero I am. 

And my boy and girl will be here directly. 
And how is dear Minnie ? How d ye do, 
Colonel ? Good evening, Miss Chubb. 
Ah, Alethea ! Papa and mamma quite 
well? Oh, there she is! How are you, 
my dear Minnie ? But I need not ask, 
for I never saw you looking so well." 

By this time Mrs. Errington had arrived 
at Minnie s chair, and stooped to kiss her. 
Almost at the same moment she caught 
sight of Bhoda, who shrank back a little, 
flushed and trembling. Mrs. Errington 
thought she very well understood the 
cause of this, and thought to herself, 
"Poor child, she is ashamed of her father s 
behaviour ! " 

" What, my pretty Bhoda ! " she said 
aloud. And, drawing the girl to her, 
kissed her warmly. " I m very glad to 
see you again, child," continued Mrs. Kr- 
rington ; "I began to fancy we were not 
to meet any more. You must come and 
see me, and spend a long day. I suppose 
that won t be against the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, eh ? " 

The familiar voice, the familiar looks, 
the kind manner of her old friend, helped 
to put Bhoda at her ease. The fact, too, 
that Mrs. Errington had no suspicion of 
her feelings was calming. Mrs. Erring- 
ton was not apt to suspect people of any 
feeling but gratification, when she was 
talking to them. 

In the full glow of her satisfaction Mrs. 
Errington even condescended to be gra 
cious to Matthew Diamond, who came 
forward to offer his congratulations. 
" Why, yes, Mr. Diamond," said the good 
lady, " it is indeed a marriage after my 

n heart. And I do not think I am 
jlindcd by the partiality of a mother, 
when I say that the bride s family are 
quite as gratified at the alliance as I am. 
Do you know that one of M rnon s 

rehitivus is the Duke of M "o and 
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Brose ? A distant relative, it is true. 
But these Scotch clans, you know, call 
cousins to the twentieth degree ! His 
Grace sent Castalia a beautiful wedding 
present : a cairn-gorm, set in solid silver. 
So characteristic, you know ! and so dis 
tinguished ! ]S~o vulgar finery. Oh, the 
Broses and the Kauldkails have been con 
nected from time immemorial." 

Then Colonel Whistler came up, and 
joined the circle round Mrs. Errington s 
chair; and Miss Chubb, whose curiosity 
generally got the better of her dignity 
when it came to a struggle between the 
two. To them sauntered up Alethea 
Dockett on the arm of Mr. Pawkins. 
The latter, finding it impossible to draw 
Rhoda into conversation, had philosophi 
cally transferred his attentions to the 
smiling, black-eyed Miss Alethea, much to 
the disgust and scorn of the McDougalls. 

Mrs. Errington soon had a numerous 
audience around her chair, and she im 
proved the occasion by indulging in such 
nourishes as fairly staggered her hearers. 
Her account of the bride s trousseau was 
almost oriental in the splendour and bold 
ness of its imagery. And Matthew Dia 
mond began to believe that, with very 
small encouragement, she might be led on 
to endow her daughter-in-law with the 
roc s egg, which even Aladdin could not 
compass the possession of, when a diver 
sion took place. 

Algernon Errington appeared close be 
hind Miss Chubb, and said, almost in her 
ear, and in his old jaunty way, " Well, is 
this the way you cut an old friend ? Oh, 
Miss Chubb, I couldn t have believed it 
of you ! " 

The little spinster turned round quite 
fluttered, with both her fat little hands 
extended. "Algy!" she cried. "But I 
beg pardon ; I ought not to call you by 
that familiar name now, I suppose ! " 

" By what name, then ? I hope you 
don t mean to cut me in earnest ! : 

Then there was a general hand-shaking 
and exchange of greetings among the 
group. Rhoda was still in her old place 
behind Minnie s chair, and was invisible 
at first to one coming to the circle from, 
the other end of the room, as Algernon 
had done. But in a minute he saw her, 
and for once his self-possession temporarily 
forsook him. 

If he had walked into the sitting-room 
at old Max s, and seen Rhoda there, in 
her accustomed place by his mother s 
knee, with the accustomed needlework in 



her hand, and dressed in the accustomed 
grey stuff frock, he might have accosted 
her with tolerable coolness and aplomb. 
The old associations, which might have 
unnerved some soft-hearted persons, would 
have strengthened Algernon, by vividly 
recalling his own habitual ascendancy and 
superiority over his former love. But 
instead of the Rhoda he had been used 
to see, here was a lovely young lady, 
elegantly, even richly, dressed, received 
among the chief personages of her little 
world evidently on equal terms, and look 
ing as gracefully in her right place there 
as the best of them. 

Algernon stood for a second, staring 
point-blank at her, unable to move or 
to speak. His embarrassment gave her 
courage. Not less to her own surprise 
than to that of the two who were watching 
her so keenly, she rose from her chair, 
and held out her hand with the little torn 
glove on it, saying in a soft voice, that 
was scarcely at all unsteady, " How do 
you do, Mr. Errington ? " 

Algernon shook her proffered hand, 
and murmured something about having 
scarcely recognised her. Then someone 
else began to speak to him, and he turned 
away, as Rhoda resumed her seat, trem 
bling from head to foot. 

So the dreaded meeting was over ! Let 
her see him again as often as she might, 
no second interview could be looked for 
ward to with the same anxious appre 
hension as the first. She had seen Alger 
non once more ! She had spoken to him, 
and touched his hand ! 

It seemed very strange that no outward 
thing should have changed, when such a 
moving drama had been going on within 
her heart ! But not one of the faces 
around her showed any consciousness 
that they had witnessed a scene from the 
old, old story ; that the clasp of those 
two young hands had meant at once, 
"Hail!" and " Farewell ! "farewell to 
the sweet, foolish dream, to the innocent 
tenderness of youth and maiden, to the 
soft thrilling sense of love s presence, that 
was wont to fill so many hours of life 
with a diffused sweetness, like the per 
fume of hidden flowers ! 

No; the world seemed to go on much 
as usual. The McDougalls came flouncing 
up close beside her, to tell Minnie that 
they had just been introduced to "the 
Honourable Mrs. Errington; " and a very 
young gentleman (one of Dr. Bodkin s 
senior scholars) asked Rhoda if she had 
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nl beg. 

&gt;m h: 

onal evperie!, 

"Go with Mr. 1 

aut vely. "I. i&gt; . ifl 1 

under your 
hold \ &lt;roperly 

.1 in iii tin t u-room." 
The Ltd, colouring \\itli plea-sure, led olT 
in. All h T force of 
will, all li -Mictl to have i 

expended in the effort c ting A: 

non. She simply Miss Bodkin 

with I docility. But, on reaching 

the onscion her 

friend had done wisely and kindly in 

ding h ., for there were but two 

persons there. One was Mr. D&gt; \vho 

rate a tea-drinker as Doctor 

Jigon; and the of 

Peter Warlock, hovering hungrily near 
the cake-busk* ;" these gentle 

men took any special notice of her, and she 
was able to sit quiet and unobserved. Her 
cavalier consoiantiooBly endeavoured to 
fulfil -Miss Minnie s injunctions, but was 
greatly disappointed by the indifference 
which llhoda manifested to the pound- 
Jlowever, he endeavoured to make 
up for her shortcomings, by devouring 
such a quantity of that &lt; on himself, 

as startled even Dr. Bodkin s old footman, 
accustomed to the appetites of many a 
generation of schoolboys. 

But all this time where was the bride ? 
The party was given especially in her 
honour, and to omit her from any de 
scription of it would be an unpardonable 
solecism. 

The Honourable Mrs. Algernon Ancram 
Errington sat on a sofa in tho principal 
drawing-room, with a discontented ex 
pression of countenance, supercilious- ly 

veying the company through her 
eye-glu 1 nuking whir Algernon 

S if ho were absent from her side for 
iive minutes. Castalia was looking in 
better health than when wo first had the 
honour of making her acquaintance. She 
had grown a trifle stouter or li-^s lean. 

sojourn in Westmoreland had been 
more favourable to her looks than the 

gues of a London season, which, under 
other circums; she would have 1&gt; 

undergoing is said to 1 

great ;d it was to be sup 

posed that Castalia, ha ,arriod the 

a of her In.-! it, was happy. But yet 

ful ere d from 

face ; and thero was even a more 



in her bri 

cord a 

of the various v I on 

I riii nd ap: by our 

\Vhitford friends after that first e. 

ibly an impartial j - :t may be 
formed from them; but it will be s 
that opitiio: &gt;n gly conflict! 

.id Dr. Bodkin to his wife, "\Vhat 
can tho boy have been thinking of to 

ry that woman ? A sickly, faded, 

ful -looking person, nearly ten years 
his senior ! I can forgive a generous 
mistake, but not a mean one. If ho had 
run away with Ally Dockett from her 
boarding-school, it would, no doubt, 1: 

fortune, but I don t know that 
one would have loved him much the less ! " 
" Oh, doctor ! " 

"I am not counselling young gentlemen 
to run away with young ladies from board 
ing-schools, my dear. But I m afraid 
this has been a marriage wholly of intei 
and ambition on his side. Ah! I hoped 
better things of Krrington." And the 
doctor went on shaking his head for full a 
minute. 

dd Mrs. Smith to Mrs. Dockett, 
" What do you think of the bride P" Said 
Mrs. Dockett to Mrs. Smith, "A stuck- 
up, unpleasant little thing ! And I do 
wish somebody would tell her to keep her 
gown on her shoulders. I assure you, if I 
were to see my Ally half undressed in 
that fashion, I should box her ears. And 
Ally has a very pretty pair of shoulders, 
tho: iy it. She is not a bag of bones, 

like Mrs. Algernon, at all events," 

Said Miss Chubb to her old woman 
servant, M Well, the Honourable ?&gt; . 
Algernon Errington is very distangy look 
ing, Martha. That s a French word that 
means means, out of the common, aristo 
cratic, you know. Very distangy, ci rta inly ! 
But .sho lacks sentiment, in my opinion. 

her outline is very sharp, Martha. I 
prefer a round our, both of face and 

iigure. Some of tho ladies found fault 
with her because of her low dress, i 
that aa I happen to know is quite the 
custom with our upper classes in town. 
Mrs. Figgins s wife of the Bishop of 
Plumbun, you know, Martha Mr 
gins s sister, who man &gt; Willi 

Wick, of the Honourable Company of 
Tallow Chandlers. I believe that s a kind 
of City society for dining sumptuously, 
Martha, you mustn t suppose it .;iy- 

thing to do with selling tallow caiuL 
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Well, Lady Wick sat down to dinner in 
low, every day of her life ! " 

Mr. Diamond and young Pawkins walked 
a little way together from the doctor s 
house to the Blue Bell Inn. The master 
of Pudcombe Hall, on attempting to 
resume his acquaintance with the bride, 
had been received with scant courtesy. 
But this was not so much because Castalia 
intended to be specially uncivil to him, as 
because at that moment it happened, un 
fortunately, that she saw her husband in 
a distant part of the room, talking to 
Minnie Bodkin with an air of animation. 

" By Jove ! " cried the ingenuous Paw- 
kins, " I don t envy Errington. His wife 
looks so uncommon ill-tempered, and turns 
up her honourable nose at everybody." 

" She does not turn up her nose at him," 
returned Diamond. "And Errington will 
not be over-sensitive on behalf of his 
friends." 

" Oh, well ! But she s so crabbed, 
somehow. One expects a bride to have 
some kind of softness in her manners, and 
hang it all, there s not a particle of 
romance about her." 

" My dear fellow, if there is in the 
United Kingdom a young man of three- 
and-twenty who can comfortably dispense 
with romance in his wife, our friend 
Errington is that young man." 

" Oh, well ! I know Errington s a very 
clever fellow, and all that, and perhaps 
I m a fool. But I I shouldn t like my 
wife to be quite so cool and cutting in her 
manners, that s all ! " 

"Neither should I. And perhaps I m 
a fool ! " 

" Shouldn t you, now ? " Orlando was 
encouraged, by this admission on Diamond s 
part, further to express his opinion that it 
was all very fine to stick "Honourable" 
before your name ; but that, for his part, 
he considered little Miss Maxfield to look 
fifty times more like a lady than Mrs. 
Algernon. And as for good looks, there 
was, of course, no comparison. And 
though Miss Maxfield was too shy and 
quiet, yet if you offered her any little 
civility, she thanked you in such a sweet 
way, that a fellow felt as if he could do 
anything for her ; whereas, some women 
stared at a fellow enough to turn a fellow 
into stone. 

But the Misses McDougall were enthu 



siastic in their praises of Algernon s wife. 
They performed a sort of Carmen Amce- 
boeum after this fashion : 

Eose. " That sweet creature, the Honour 
able Mrs. Algernon ! I can t get her out 
of my head." 

Violet. " Dear thing ! What high-bred 
manners ! And did she tell you that we 
are positively related ? The Mackelpies, 
you know, call cousins with us. There 
was the branch that went off from the 

elder line of Brose " &c. &c. &c. 

^Rose. "Oh yes; one feels at home 
directly with people of one s own class. 
How lucky Algernon has been to get such 
a wife, instead of some chit of a girl who 
would have had no weight in society ! " 

Violet. "Yes; but she s quite young 
enough, Rose ? " 

Rose. " Oh, dear me, of course ! But I 
meant that Algernon has shown his sense 
in not selecting a bread-and-butter Miss. 
I own I detest school-girls." 

Violet. "She asked us to go and see her. 
Do you know, I think we were the only 
girls in the room she seemed to take to at 

all ! Even Minnie Bodkin, now She 

was very cool, I thought, to Minnie." 

Rose. " My dear child, how often have 
I told you that the people here have quite 
a mistaken estimate of Minnie Bodkin ? 
They have just spoiled her. Her airs are 
really ludicrous. But directly a person of 
superior birth comes to the place, you see 
how it is ! Perhaps you ll believe me 
another time. I do think you were half 
inclined to fall down and worship Minnie 
yourself ! " 

Violet. " Oh no ; not that ! But she is 
very clever, you know. And, in spite of 
her affliction, I thought she looked wonder 
fully handsome to-night." 

Rose. (Sharply.) "Pshaw! She was 
dressed up like an actress. I saw the look 
Mrs. Algernon gave her. How beautifully 
Mrs. Algernon had her hair done ! " 

Violet. "And did you notice that little 

flounce at the bottom of her dress ? " 

&c. &c. 

Both. (Almost together.) "Isn t she 
charming, uncle ? 

" Very," answered Colonel Whistler, 
twirling his moustaches. Then the gallant 
gentleman, as he took his bed-candle, was 
heard to mutter something which sounded 
like " d d skinny ! " 
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CHAPTER XII t. THE ACCDSATI 

ALTHOUGII I have spoken of brother 
Alec as an invalid, he was not such in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term ; for, 
although he denied himself to guests, he 
came down to every meal, and was treated 
in every respect as usual by his hostess, 
which, I am sorry to say, was with no 
respect at all. It was not to be expected 
that much fuss should be made about a 
" poor relation," who felt a little out of 
sorts, but it seemed shameful that her 
tongue should be just as rancorous against 
the poor old gentleman, in his present 
di jin sriud and feeble state, as though he 
had been in good health. 

So, Mr. Alexander," observed Mrs. 
Raeburn at dessert that evening, and im 
mediately after the servant had withdrawn, 
" you have been telling pretty tales to Mr. 
1 1 ;&lt;: stings, I hear." 

This was evidently a feeler ; some sus 
picion probably still lingering in her mind 
thai the rector might have learnt more 
thiiu he chose to tell. 

" Tales, madam ? I had no tales to tell," 
answered poor brother Alec, in tones that, 
for all my pity for him, reminded me of the 
needv knife-grinder in Canning s ballad. 

: i, indeed," was the snappish reply; 
" then I suppose Mr. Hastings invented 
them. You want to see the doctor, it 
seems, and make complaints that your 

iot biTH anticipated." 
1 il. mm! - some mistake. 

1 lu-vi r expressed any such wi.-h to Mr. 



Hastings. No doctor would do me any 
good ; no, no." The pathos of his words, 
which pierced every heart but one, only 
added fuel, I could see, to Mrs. rn s 

fire ; but he went on, unconscious of that, 
with his humble apology. " There is 
nothing the matter with me, Hastings, 
I said. I am not ill. 

" You look ill then," exclaimed his 
hostess with acerbity, "and that is exceed 
ingly unpleasant. Why doesn t he 
cut off that dreadful beard, said Mr. 
Hastings, which makes our friend look 
so ghastly. I wish you would, Mr. Alex 
ander; I have always said I disliked it." 
Cruel and insolent as were her words, the 
voice and manner with which she spoke 
them were even still more harsh. 

A faint flush crept over the old man s 
white face, as he cast it was very rarely 
that he did so now a mute appealing 
glance at his brother. 

Mark shuffled in his chair uneasily. 

" Matilda, I think you are going too 
far," he said, " in meddling with my 
brother Alec. It cannot make any differ 
ence to you whether he wears a beard or 
not. He is not your husband eh, Alec ? 
(here the attorney gave a ghost of a 
laugh.) " He is old enough, my dear, to 
choose for himself, whether he .shall .shave 
or not, I suppose." 

" I only echoed Mr. Hastings s very 
reasonable remark," replied Mrs. UatAmrn, 
more mildly ; not influenced probably so 
much by her husband s appeal, as moved V 
for the moment by the d , re evident 

in Gertrude s face, and the &gt; : (I 

hope) expressed by my own. "A licit rd. 
as I always said, doca not become Mr. 
Ak ; and in evi-ry 

outlandish and unnecessary np;&gt; 
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People of position can, of course, be as 
eccentric in their appearance as they 
please ; but that is certainly not your 
brother s case. I have heard you say, 
myself, that it is absurd in the chemist s 
assistant to wear moustachios. I mean 
nothing offensive, but I object to it on 
principle, as incongruous and unseemly. 
Of course Mr. Alexander will do as he 
likes, but I have expressed my sentiments." 

Here Gertrude rose from her chair in 
indignant protest : it was her intention to 
have walked straight out of the room, in 
sign that she would be no longer witness 
to her cousin s humiliation ; but Mrs. Rae- 
burn, affecting to misunderstand her, and 
to have herself given the signal for retreat, 
rose with her, and they quitted the apart 
ment together. 

" Mark," said brother Alec, " you heard 
what your wife has said to me ; what am 
I to do ? " 

His voice, though gentle, was very 
steady ; more so than it ever had been 
since the change had occurred in his 
position in the house. 

The attorney helped himself to a whole 
glass of brandy he made no stranger of 
his brother now in that respect and then 
answered, " I should please myself, Alec. 
You heard what I said to Matilda. I 
would say as much again and more. It 
is I who have prevented her sending away 
your parrot. I had a great fight for that, 
and she is at me about it almost every 
night." 

" Do not make your life unhappy on my 
account, Mark," was the quiet rejoinder. 
"You mean well, but you are not strong 
enough to help me. How can I expect it, 
when you cannot even help yourself ? " 

" I don t know what you mean, Alec," 
replied the attorney, with an angry flush. 
" I am master in my own. house, I hope. 
But, of course, there are some things in 
which one s wife will have her way ; at 
least, that is so in England, however 
matters are managed in Peru." 

" I see," said the other coldly. 

"You say you see, my dear Alec," 
laughed the attorney, on whom the liquor 
had begun to have an effect, " as if seeing 
was not believing ; but was it not so ? 
Did you not find your Peruvian wife 
rather inclined to take the bit in her 
mouth, eh, like Matilda ? " 

" My wife is dead, Mark. When alive, 
she was quite a different person from my 
sister-in-law." 

" Well, you see, you don t hit it off, you 



two; and it s a sad pity. Matilda is 
naturally masterful, and you having 110 
profession are always at home with her, 
and liable to her little onslaughts. It s a 
good thing for a married man to have a 
calling, if it s only that it gives him a loop 
hole through which he can make himself 
scarce occasionally. I could defend you 
well enough I ve proved it to-night if 
I could be always by, Alec ; but I have no 
doubt she worries you when I am away. 
As for your beard, I say again she has no 
business to dictate such a thing ; but if I 
were in your place, and loved peace and 
quietness, I d cut it off. Then, perhaps, 
she will be pacified, and not pitch into me 
again for a night or two about the bird." 

The openness with which the attorney 
was accustomed to discuss his domestic 
affairs, especially when he had been taking 
his favourite liquor, had long ceased to 
astonish me ; but I had never heard him 
confess his wife s supremacy so plainly as 
on this occasion. If he had nerved him 
self thus to acquaint his brother, once for 
all, that he was powerless to help him, he 
effected his object, since to my knowledge 
brother Alec never made appeal or remon 
strance to him again. 

Except in matters relating to his own 
profession, wherein Mark was singularly 
discreet, and, indeed, so reticent in com 
municating them that I suppose no articled 
clerk ever learned less law than I did, 
during the space of time that I remained 
under his tutorship, he was, as I have 
said, by nature open and unreserved ; this 
characteristic was shared by his son John, in 
whom it was even heightened by a total 
want of perception of the necessity of 
concealment; while Mrs. Raeburn, from 
long habit of despotic rule, rode rough 
shod over everybody, and gave herself no 
trouble to put the velvet glove on her iron 
hand. Thus it happened that, though 
but a youthful student of human nature, 
the proceedings of the Raeburn family 
for poor brother Alec was a character one 
might run and read and even their mo 
tives, were as clear to me as though I had 
been a Machiavelli. N"or was Gertrude 
Floyd any enigma to me by this time. 
Although no vows had been interchanged 
between us, I felt myself secure of her 
affections, and fondly hoped that only 
patience was needed on my part, to en joy a 
happiness of which I nevertheless acknow 
ledged myself undeserving. Every day 
brought for me some new proof of her 
generosity and spirit ; and I watched her 
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rip liiul and body, a.s the 

child 

promised to him ripening &lt;ui .den 

wall, without o of t! 

worm, or of the thief. Indeed, who could 
bo the thief in this ca- in de. 

i: the volatile ,Io!iu, of whose rival. 
I knew I need entertain no ; 

Thus then st ; at the Priory, 

when a circumstance occurred \v : 
])!;! unhappy dependent on his 

brother s bounty in even a more humilia 
ting p. than he had yet occupied, 
while it also threatened to deprive him of 
sympathy entertained for him by those 
who claimed to be his friends. This sym 
pathy \v.is just then at its height, since 
the poor fellow had actually submitted 
to the personal degradation suggested by 
his i in] &gt;iiieable hostess, and parted with his 
venera! /d. I am a ware of the ludi 
crous ideas that such a sacrifice cannot 
but .su/uvst. "The manly growth that 
frin_ &gt; chin " is a line which tries the 
gravity of even the readers of an epic ; 
and how, therefore, is it possible to make 
such matters serious in plain prose? Yet 
the personal indignity inflicted on brother 
Alec, considering his age, and kinship, and 
forlorn condition, was as great as it is 
possible ;nvi\v, and stirred the in 
dignation of all beholders fortunately by 
this time confined to the family circle. 
There was one feature in the ease that 
might have made even Mrs. Raeburn her 
self, had she not been as emotionless as a 
millstone namely, that the change thus 
wrought in th* old man s appearance 
brought out his likeness to her son in the 
most extraordinary manner. The lines 
and wrinkles in the old man s face were 
already mirrored iu that of the young one, 
produced there, I fancy, partly by his tricks 
of grimacing; ;.ud now that the dignity 
which the beard always gives to the a 
was gone, there was really little but 
grey head except that the depressed and 
broken manner contrasted strongly enough 
with John s upstart and graceless ways 
to distinguish undo from uephc 

However, " Well, Mr. Alexander, I 

a great imp;- :it; you really do 

look now like a civilised being," was all 
the remark that the old man s compliance 
with her drew from his sister-in- 

law. If he had hoped to conciliate her 
by his obedience, he was mistaken indeed. 

A i is a letter arrived 

by the afternoon s post for Mrs. Raeburn, 
the contents of which (for it happened 



that si. , it at the dinner- table) 

rb her exceedingly. 

What is it, M;;tiM inquired the 

attorney anxiously. He was al . 

I about letters, but of late months 
I had noticed that this habit had gre 
increased with him. He did not drink 
more than usual in my pr, . but I 

had a suspicion that he had taken to do so 
more and mure in private, and that his 
. uiiig to be affected. 

" Xever mind just now, Mark ; you will 
all hear soon enough," was his wife s 
reply, delivered in her most frigid tone ; 
and presently, when the servant had 
the room, we did hear. 

Mr. Alexander," said she, with stately 
calm, " this communication concerns you 
nearly, and myself in a more remote deg 
Am 1 favoured, sir, with your attention?" 

This question, which was shot out with 
amazing sharpness, startled brother Alec 
not a little, lie had grown so accustomed 
to be the object of his sister-in-law s re 
marks, which partook largely of tho style 
of a judge s address to tho prisoner at the 
bar, and always ended in a pretty severe 
sentence, that he rarely raised his 1. 
when she addressed him, but he looked 
up now with a grave and deprecating air, 
and said, " I am quite at your service, 
madam, I assure you." 

" So you say, sir, and so you would have 
others believe, I know. It is part of your 
plan to be always submissive and yielding. 
It has brought you a great deal of sym 
pathy in this house, and as, no doubt, you 
also intended, considerable opprobrium 
upon myself. As for me, however, 1 1, 
1 nothing for that, since I have Ir 
actuated solely by a r.ense of duty. I 
made a tolerable guess at your character 
when I first se upon you." 

" Matilda ! " exclaimed the attorney in 
mild expostulation, for, either from weak 
ness or want of will, he now hardly held 
up tho shield at all between his brother 
and these cruel darts. "Matilda, I am 
surprised at you." 

"Yiivi v, ill be more surprised at that 
man there" and she stretched out her 
arm, and pointed to brother Alec across 
the table "\\hen I have told you Avhat 
I have just now heard about him. I 
have incurred much odium, I say, upon 
this gentleman s account, because I i\ 
him from the first, and was therefore 
not d d to spoil and humour him. I 

&lt; him and I am now 
most thankful to say it to have his own 
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way in this house, though, I trust, I have 
not forgotten that he was my husband s 
brother." 

"A little more than kin and less than 
kind," murmured brother Alec softly. 

"I daresay," continued Mrs. Raeburn 
contemptuously, " you would not be so 
glib with your quotations, sir, if you knew 
what was coming." Her dislike of her 
poor relative was so excessive that she could 
not prevent herself from flying at him in 
this cat-like manner, although it seriously 
compromised the dignity of her judicial 
tone. " The time has come, Mr. Alexander," 
she continued, more solemnly, " for the 
correctness of my judgment to be estab 
lished. It seems that we have not only 
harboured an impostor in this house, 
Mark, in the person of your injured 
brother yonder, but a common thief." 

An exclamation of horror broke from 
every lip save that of the accused. The 
colour came into his face, as it had often 
done under his sister-in-law s insults, and 
his thin white hands trembled excessively ; 
but he did not even lift his eyes. 

" This is monstrous, Matilda ; there 
must be some mistake," ejaculated the 
attorney. 

"Mistake!" echoed she, with a bitter 
laugh. " Look at the man, sitting there 
without a word to say for himself, and 
judge for yourselves." 

" I will answer for him, Mrs. Raeburn," 
exclaimed Gertrude, boldly. "If it is a 
mistake, or if it is not a mistake, it is a 
falsehood." 

" I am quite of Miss Floyd s opinion," 
said I. " It is a most infamous charge, 
whoever made it." 

" It s worse than that," observed John ; 
" it s actionable ; and you had better look 
out, mother." 

Mrs. Raeburn regarded us with com 
placent contempt. 

"The mistake, or falsehood, as you so 
delicately put it, Gertrude, is at least none 
of mine," said she ; " you shall hear whose 
it is, then judge whether it is likely to be 
correct or not. Three or four days ago I 
wrote to the Zoological Society in London, 
offering to dispose of a Peruvian Night- 
Parrot ; and this is the official reply I 
received this afternoon : 

" MADAM, In reply to your communi 
cation of the 15th instant, I am instructed 
to acquaint you that the bird of which 
you speak is already the property of the 
Zoological Society, from whom it was 
stolen some six months ago. It should 



have arrived at Southampton by the Java * 
the vessel you came in, I believe, Mr. 
Alexander on the 18th of October last. 
The parrot had been bespoken from. Peru, 
and our agent went down to the port in 
order to receive it, but found 

" That the bird had flown," interpolated 
the irrepressible John, in close imitation 
of his mother s manner. 

"Silence, sir!" exclaimed she, so vehe 
mently that John fell back in his chair 
with the air a trifle exaggerated of a 
gentleman who has been shot through the 
head. 

"But found that the bird had been 
already conveyed away by a passenger. 
You are quite correct as to its value, and 
it is the fixed determination of the society 
to recover their property. Your brother- 
in-law, they have no doubt, received it in 
ignorance that it had been unlawfully 
come by; but unless it is instantly restored 
to them, without charge and with a satis 
factory explanation of how he became 
possessed of it, they will be compelled to 
communicate with the police. Should 
any accident happen to the bird in the 
meantime, they will hold him responsible 
in the sum of one hundred pounds. 

" You will not deny, I suppose, Mr. 
Alexander, that you were the passenger 
who took that bird away from the ship ? " 

" Mark," said brother Alec, softly, 
"your wife asks me whether I am a thief. 
Can you not answer for me, even that 
far?" 

" Of course, my dear Alec, of course ; 
but why can t you answer for yourself ? 
Nothing can surely be easier. It s a 
simple question of fact, you know." 

With a gentle sigh the old man turned 
to his hostess, "If, then, I needs must say 
so, madam, I did not steal the bird." 

" Do not prevaricate, sir. I did not ask 
you that question. What I asked was, Were 
you not the passenger referred to who 
brought that parrot from the ship ? " 

" I was, madam ; but I did not steal it." 

" That is another subterfuge. Can you 
account for its possession ? How came 
you by the bird ? Can you tell us that ? " 
And Mrs. Raeburn looked around her 
triumphantly ; she piqued herself on her 
powers of cross-examination, before which 
many a domestic had succumbed in tears. 

" You wish to hear how I came by 
Chico ? " answered the old man, quietly. 
" Nay, madam ; I will not tell you that." 

"You will not ? That means you dare 
not ! " 
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Brother Alec s pale face worked convul 
sively. It was some time before he found 
voice to sn 

" You have my answer, madam, and it 
is final." 

Ve ry good, sir, perhaps you will be more 
communicative to the police. The parrot 
will be sent to-morrow morning to its 
rightful owners. I am sorry, for your 
e, that the serpents have been de 
stroyed, since a donation of them might 
have been considered in the way of 
amends. As to an explanation of how 
you became possessed of the bird, I have 
only one to offer." 

"But, Mrs. Kaeburn "appealed Ger 
trude. 

" Xo, Gertrude, I must decline to listen 
to you. The matter is too serious to be 
made the subject of sentimental inter 
ference. If, as I guess, you were about 
to propose to pay the hundred pounds for 
this worthless fellow, I will not permit it ; 
that would be, as my husband will tell you, 
to compound a felony. The Zoological 
Society may, perhaps, be content with the 
restitution of their property ; but I am not 
going to run the risk of seeing the officers 
of the law enter my doors in searcb of a 
felon. After to-day, your brother will find 
a home for himself elsewhere. He shall 
stay no longer under this roof." 

" But this is being very precipitate, 
Matilda," remonstrated the attorney. 

" Precipitate do you call it, Mr. Rae- 
burn, when this man has been our guest 
here the better part of a year eating and 
drinking of the best ? It was through my 
weakly yielding to your wishes that I have 
harboured him so long, not to mention 
his bird, which is not his, it seems, nor 
ever has been. I must assert myself for 
once, Mark, as the mistress of this house. 
You must take your choice between your 
wife and him ; for either he or I shall leave 
this roof to-morrow." 

There was not much doubt as to which 
of the two would have to go. 
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Tin .-!; who lay down their morning paper- 
without scanning the serried columns of 
matter provided by paying contributors, 
miss learning some things not general! v 
known. Few are aware that a brewer is a 
ional man, and " i idopian " a 

profession of many branches; that a child s 
caul is cheap at eight pounds ; and oblite 



rated foreign po^ amps worth, one 

with another, 

which they must be, since the fortunate 
possessor of ten thousand offers to take 
nine hundred and eighty pounds for the 
lot. Fewer, still, would suppose 
must go as far as Kansas to see grass 
in its natural condition, or gaess that 
the one tiling needful for dispelling &lt; 
is a musical-l&gt;ox. Our gratitude for being 
thus enlightened is somewhat diminished 
by our advertising friends bewildering 
us with riddles past solving. What sort 
of creature may a good jobbing Cl. 
tian man be ? Why must a cen 
company insist upon its office boy, aged 
twelve, being able to repeat the ten com 
mandments, and answer the question, 
" What is man s chief end ?" Why should 
a shopman be expected to take an active 
interest in a first-class trade, and in a quiet 
family ? Why should the fact of a man 
being anxious to promote the temporal 
and social welfare of those among whom 
he lives, impel him to undertake shirt- 
making for a firm, or anyone requiring 
the same ? Surely this philanthropic 
shirtmaker would be just the sort of man 
for the draper, who wants a Christian young 
man seeking a situation where he could 
develop the whole of his soul. What sort 
of support does the "celebrated actor" 
expect from the three ladies and two 
gentlemen, "totally inexperienced," for 
whom he is continually inquiring : What 
is "a housemaid entire ? " Is " a second 
hand lady s wig " a widow s wig ? and 
what can anybody want with one, "con 
dition immaterial r " L:;.-:ly. what is the 
meaning of "A permanent home in a large 
ladies school ; no payment required, but 
to sit with the masters, and fulfil a few 
little duties of the same kind : Perhaps, 
if we pressed for an answer, we might 
come off as badly as the gentleman who 
sent thirteen stamps to be taught how to 
make home happy, and was told " If you 
are as big a fool as we think you must be, 
for giving us your money, you can n* 
home happy by leaving it, and emigrating 
by yourself ! " 

Murderous mysteries are hateful things. 
It is like stumbling against an ugly ruffian 
in a dark lane, to come suddenly upon, 
Whereas it is believed that attempts 
have, for some time past, been madi 
poison a lady in Lancashire, a reward of 
One Thousand Pounds is hereby offered 
to anyone who may turn 
or may give such information as may lead 
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to the conviction of the guilty party." 
Charity suggests the lady s bonnet har 
boured a very big bee, although not 
quite so big a one as that nursed by the 
individual offering fifty pounds for the 
conviction of sundry evil-disposed persons, 
associating at a house near his father s 
residence, for the purpose of keeping him 
in a state of excitement, by means of mag 
netism ; and even his plight is an enviable 
one compared to that of the unhappy P.P. 
who advertises : " Murder ! Whereas, in 
consequence of evidence in my possession 
concerning divers murders, or suspected 
murders, committed in times past, I am 
under the painful apprehension that the 
strongest possible motives exist in certain 
quarters for destroying my life ; and 
whereas, I have good reason to suspect 
that drugs have been given to me at 
different times since July last, and in 
previous years, and that I am now in 
danger of being stricken down by poison, 
violence, or disease, artificially created; 
and whereas, I have recently suffered from 
sleeplessness and nervous irritability, with 
muscular twitchings, ripplings of the blood, 
stiffening of the fingers, etc., and am now 
suffering from incipient weakness of the 
chest : I hereby offer an annuity of fifty 
pounds, during my life (with full pardon 
so far as I may be able to secure it) to 
any person who, recognising one from 
having been concerned in administering 
to me any noxious drug or poison, shall 
furnish such evidence as will prove a 
murderous intention in the instigation of 
the crime. This is a matter which im 
peratively demands the earnest attention 
of every true-hearted Englishman. I par 
ticularly desire that this advertisement, 
which is published ex majori cautela, may 
not (in the absence of positive proof) be 
considered as throwing an imputation 
upon any individual." 

It is easy to understand that a man of 
education, great travel, and connection, 
making a hundred or more monthly by 
the utilisation of nearly forty years study 
and dearly-bought experience, who could 
surely increase his income five or ten-fold, 
with extra capital and assistance, would 
be glad to meet a party of education to 
join him ; but it is not so obvious why 
he should give the preference to a dark- 
eyed Scotch lawyer or doctor. Such 
a limitation is in curious contrast to the 
notification of the young man about to 
start a business, certain to realise thou 
sands yearly, that he would not object "to 



either sex as a partner." He is evidently 
ready to combine sentiment with business, 
like the modest youth possessing an in 
fallible system for winning two hundred 
thousand francs at roulette, who is in 
quest of a widow or spinster, with a capital 
of ten thousand francs, willing to associate 
in the venture. Since wife and husband 
seekers have rejoiced in a journal specially 
devoted to their interests, matrimonial 
advertisements have passed out of the 
category of curiosities ; but four years ago 
we clipped the following unique specimen 
from the Morning Post: "A lady, who 
must shortly leave a near and dear relation, 
is very desirous to find a suitable helpmeet 
for him. Although she has a large circle 
of female friends, there is not one of them 
he would have. Under these circumstances 
she avails herself of the medium of an 
advertisement. Any lady disposed to 
assume the duties of a most important 
sphere of usefulness, and to dedicate 
herself to works of piety and charity, 
will have a providential opening. The 
lady applicant must see the importance of 
taking up her abode with the advertiser, 
in order to form her acquaintance. It is 
requested none should apply who is much 
younger than thirty years of age, and 
certainly not much above forty. Her 
friend has ample means, so that more 
money, however otherwise acceptable, 
would not be sufficient to enable advertiser 
to bring matters to a prosperous issue. A 
good education, and being able to hold 
her own in first-class society, is absolutely 
essential. No notice will be taken of any 
answer, beyond the returning of letters, 
where the parties do not seek a personal 
interview, and will remain some time in 
or near the dwelling of the lady who 
inserts this ; for the obvious reason that, 
otherwise, neither party would accomplish 
the object of their mutual wishes. It 
would only be proper for any person 
ambitious of this high and honourable 
post to send their photo ; and it may also 
be said, her near and dear relation, in 
whom she takes so deep an interest, 
cannot, she is certain, accomplish, now 
that she must leave him, all the good 
works he meditates." Very different is the 
tone and style adopted by a wife seeking 
information as to the whereabouts of her 
truant lord. "To lodging-house keepers 

at watering-places. A man named 

of , styling himself a coffee broker, 

has left his home and cottage at , 
with a charwoman, who is passing as his 
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v&gt;\l U ami thin. She is 

plain, au id li forty . . :y, with 

o front teeth left." A 

bit of ; e that. Another 

if of lit r iuiiu 1, in 

th&gt; . Martini ol/ 

p:ty Hi- of the man with the Shabby 

Hot, unless ho returns to his comfortable 

St. .John s Wood! " 
the man with the Shabby Hat be 
the gentleman wl . la anxious to dispose of 
his jewellery, already mortgaged for one- 
fourth other 
tlem::n desirooa 1 a temporary ! 
upon it of what ho delicately 
terms "docui bating to family and 
jx Tsoiial property," or the young fellow 
who, from adverse circumstances, is pain 
fully in want of a few pounds r 1 Advertis 
ing SI. a usually more precise in 

mis, like the Catholic who wants 
to re-create a position with fifty pounds of 
somebody else s money ; the professional 
man who, from infirmity, finds himself 
involved to just that amount, and wishes 
to meet with a benevolent individual 
willing to advance it, and wait for repay 
ment until the death of an aged relative, 
from whom he has fair expectations ; and 
the gentleman who cannot save his family 
from deep distress, unless some wealthy 
and charitable person supplies him with 
one thousand pounds. A hundred years 
ago they did things in this style: "A 
lady of very considerable connections and 
acquaintances has it in her power highly 
to promote the interest of a single gentle 
man of spirit and honour, willing to a. 
her husband, who is a person of reputation 
and abilities, with three or four hundred 
pounds, wanted on an emergency. Satis 
factory security will be given for the 
money advanced, and a moral certainty 
of ver iderable advantages will be 

demonstrated; therefore it is requested 
that none but persons of real fortune, 
integrity, and unblemished reputation will 
answer this." .Mr. Puff, himself, might 
have written that, but even ho could 
not equal the eloquence of M. Mi&lt; 
Monceau s appeal to the wealthy of this 
world : " It is youth, education, and 

which, united with riches, con- 
M it ate the charm of human life. I am 
young, w. nd possessed of 

, but alas! I am not wealthy. 
Now whu-h &lt;v ,,ho have a surplus of 

riehes, is willing to bestow a, share upon 

I Jo not o: -mailer sum t 

ten thousand ; unds; for to accept less 





would be to 1 In: 

: the -aillc, : 

-:s of his own, which he 
conduct t d for somey en- 

tion to continuing in the trade, on 

: lie wid thedr 

ing habits of thepeoph 

kes this s&lt; / of 

appi to the public, 1 uat 

thei many who would help him to 

obtain some suitable and permanent situ 
ation, to support his family ; it being 
possible that, if he relinquishes 
his example and experience may be useful 
to ; , ho are concerned to stop 

spread of intemperance. If that: .ent 

situation was forthcoming, there is some 
! the good mother who asks, " Will 
a rich maiden lady name after her a li 
girl, just born, very pretty and highly 

i&gt;le ? 

An Englishman, speaking French flu 
ently, possessing the united virtues c 
teetotaller, an early riser, a hard wor" 
a good walker, and an honest man, ought 
not to lack employment, when ready cither 
to keep books, to call for orders, or to be - 
behind a counter. But even he is surpa,- 
by the American genius, who is competent 
to take charge of any department of a print 
ing or publishing establishment, and parti 
cularly suited to act as local preacher or as 

or of a small evangelical church ; whose 
aid would be invaluable to a dentist or 
chiropodist ; and who would not mind un 
dertaking to instruct a select class of 
young ladies in the higher branches, or, 
if need were, accepting a pi- &gt;hip to 

U ornamental painting and penman 
ship, geometry, trigonometry, and many 
like sciences ; and failing that, would 
cheerfully accept a position as a 1 
singer in a choir, and board with a family 
decidedly pious. But for a man capable 
of making himself generally useful, com 
mend us to the confident worthy who ad- 

.sed his qualifications in this sprightly 
fashion : " Do you want a servant . 

Ay prompts t! : ion. T 

offers his services to any lady 
gentleman, company or others, in v&gt; 
of a truly faithful, confuh at, 

in any y not menial, where a p: 

tical knowledge of hu: are in various 

parts of the world would be available. 

.d undertake : &gt; of small 

t importance, where tal 

. or good address would bo no- 
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sary. Has moved in the best and worst 
societies, without Tbeing contaminated by 
either. Has never been a servant ; begs 
to recommend himself as one who knows 
his place. Is moral, temperate, middle- 
aged. No objection to any part of the 
world. Could advise any capitalist wishing 
to increase his income and have the control 
of his own money. Could act as secretary 
or valet to any lady or gentleman. Can 
give advice or hold his tongue, sing, dance, 
play, fence, box, preach a sermon, tell a 
story, be grave or gay, ridiculous or sub 
lime ; or do anything, from the curling of 
a peruke to the storming of a citadel, 
but never to excel his master." It is a 
pity this perfect gentleman s gentleman 
could not have paired off with the lady 
ambitious of presiding at the table and 
superintending the household of a single 
gentleman, who described herself as agree 
able, becoming, careful, desirable, English, 
generous, honest, industrious, judicious, 
keen, lively, merry, natty, obedient, philo 
sophic, quiet, regular, sociable, tasteful, 
useful, vivacious, womanish, Xantippish, 
youthful, zealous, &c. Generally speaking, 
ladies desirous of becoming housekeepers are 
content with proclaiming themselves very 
domesticated, thoroughly domesticated, 
practically domesticated, or domesticated 
in every department. A lady-like widow 
without family, however, goes a little 
farther, and tells us she would be found 
an acquisition in a bachelor s establish 
ment, as lady-housekeeper or companion. 
Another recommends herself, oddly enough, 
as "a married lady, whose husband has 
committed bigamy and left England ; " 
and a third, wishing to act as housekeeper 
to a mechanic, rather unnecessarily ob 
serves, "a comfortable home more an 
object than a large salary." 

"Never give your reasons," said a wise 
judge. Had a lady in search of a really 
plain governess borne the advice in 
mind, she would have notified her ob 
jection to " brilliancy of conversation, 
fascination of manner, and symmetry 
of form," without adding significantly, 
" as the father is much at home, and 
there are grown-up sons." Another ad 
vertiser with a home grievance entreats to 
be informed where he can find a treasure in 
the shape of a good general servant, able 
to cook meat, fish, and vegetables, fit to be 
eaten, who can neither read nor write, or 
knows anything about tatting, crochet, or 
embroidery. And a gentleman who disdains 
plain prose, sings : " Required, by a gent, 



near to Bromley, in Kent, a cook on plain 
cooking plainly intent. She need not make 
entremets, sauces, or jellies, that cause in 
digestion and irritate bellies; enough if 
she s able to serve up a dinner that won t 
make her master a dyspeptic grinner. If 
asked to bake bread, no excuse she must 
utter ; must be able to churn and to make 
melted butter. If these she can do eke 
boil a potato, and cook well a chop, with 
a sauce called tomato ; the writer won t 
care to apply further test, that she s up to 
her work, and knows all the rest. She 
must be honest, industrious, sober, and 
clean ; neat in her garb, not a highly- 
dressed quean ; and must be content, 
whatever her age is, with sugar and tea, 
and twenty pounds wages ! " 

Old bills of fare, unless very old indeed, 
are not amusing reading. It would be 
difficult to find a pendant to one issued in 
1820, by Frampton, landlord of the King 
of Prussia, in Wych-street, under the head 
ing, "Theatre of Epicurean Variety." After 
a short preamble, stating that this compact, 
comfortable, snug, and cosy little theatre 
is open for the Winter Season, and that 
tickets of admission may be had for the 
separate branches of the entertainment, 
the following details are " displayed " in 
proper playbill fashion a form space will 
not allow us to imitate. " During the week 
the following entertainments will be pre 
sented. A favourite Burletta, in one act, 
called Something Like Breakfast. The 
chief characters by the celebrated foreign 
performers Signiors Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 
&c. Price of admission, tenpence. Hours 
from eight to ten A.M. After which a 
Bagatelle, or Interlude, in one act, called, 
If You Like It, Lunch It. The characters 
by Messrs. Cheshire, Gloucester, Cruet, 
Kidney, Rarebit, and other well-known 
performers, who will be found ever ready 
at the call of the public. At the hour of 
three P.M., a grand Melodrama, in two 
acts, called, Here Shall I Dine. The chief 
character, on Monday, by the celebrated 
old Roscius of the Epicurean stage, Roast 
Beef; the other characters by the celebrated 
Murphys, assisted by the Little Pickles. 
Guards, Messrs. Cayenne, &c. Scenery by 
Messrs. Diaper and assistants. Dresses by 
Mrs. Cook. Music (a joint composition 
of Handel and Steele) by Messrs. Knife 
and Fork. Price of admission, one shilling. 
The powerful characters in the above- 
mentioned pieces will be sustained by 
different actors of celebrity during the 
week, viz., Monday, Boiled Mutton ; Wed- 
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lay, Roast or Boiled [ m-k ; Thursday, 

1 and Bacon; Friday, Boiled 11- 

Saturday, Koast Mutton. At eight r.M. 

ing the well-known eccentric 

Put Murphy, in company with his friend 

I at . will li honour of making 

his appearance in his much-admired hot 
jackets of brown. N.B. A stout and 
Table white-headed Porter, from the 
ofliee of Messrs. Goodwyn and Co., will 
attend the theatre for the purpose of 
keeping good order during the perform- 
ane 

.Managers are so deaf to the charming 
of untried dramatists, that we fear the 
authoress of The King s Banner, "an Ori 
ginal, Romantic, Serio-Historical Drama, 
in Four Acts and several TaUeaus. Period, 
the Civil War (from ! 4 s ) and the escape 
of Charles the First from Carisbrook 
Castle (to lo iiD), ending with the Restor 
ation. Finished complete, July, 18 . . 
Copyright secured, Mareh, IN 70," will not 
be overwhelmed with offers for her play, 
albeit she has provided it with a Hop- 
Garden Ballet, her sole invention and 
property ; and with many new sensational 
effects, including a "Will o the Wisp 
scene, ending in a Bog Adventure, during 
the search for Fugitive Cavaliers through 
the Forest," and " an admirable Ghost 
Scene, in an Abbey Ruin, with an 
original Ghost Medley;" and furthermore 
certifies that, " this great Drama " lias 
been read and highly recommended by 
many leaders in the profession. The lady, 
at any rate, believes in herself and in her 
work ; which is more than can be said for 
the author offering liberal terms to anyone 
who will skilfully correct and revise a 
Christmas book for girls and boyp, and 
prevail upon some respectable firm to 
publish it. Equally desirou?, we opine, 
of enjoying the honours without experi 
encing the pains of authorship, is a gentle 
man of literary habits, wanting the services 
of an amanuensis with a poetic imagination. 
Another aspirant, biding his time in a Dor 
setshire village, appeals to Tory editors 
as if it were their mission to run-a-muck 
at feminine extravagances to afford him 
the opportunity of astonishing society 
with an original, brilliant, and powerful 
satire on the follies and vices of a fast and 
fashionable lady of the period. 

il .Jonathan Wild s misdeeds spurred 
Parliament to action in the matter, at - 

atsforthe recovery of stolen prop 
ended, as a matter of course, with, " .V&lt; 
questions asked." Nowadays, a victim of 



the light- fingered tribe unless, indeed, he 

rl must be careful not to 

make any such promise. He must not 

k out like the advertiser in the New 

York Herald, who put the thing thus: 

" The fat gentleman who assisted on 

Friday evening, on tho Seventh Avenue 

. can make fifty dollars by returning 

the watch. Hotter take it!" nor m 

imitate the American actor s: "If 
the party who took a fancy to my over 
coat was influenced by the inclemency 
of the weather, all right ; but if by com 
mercial considerations, I am ready to 
negotiate for its return ; " or take for 
uplar, M. Lefeu\ bis Rue Basso 

du Rempart, begs the lady in black, who 
does not like draughts in omnibuses, 
kindly to send him the purse she found in 
his pocket on the 1st of February, and 
to keep the money it contained as a reward 
for her cleverness." The best way out of 
the difficulty is obviously to ignore the 
fact that there is a thief in the case, like 
tho nobleman who, upon being robbed of 
his portmanteau, advertised that if the 
person in possession of it should be 
deterred, by feelings of delicacy, from 
restoring it to its former owner, he would 
confer a great favour upon, him by sending 
the letters and papers when their perusal 
had been accomplished; in which case, no 
allusions of a character to wound the feel 
ings of either party would be made, to the 
transaction. But if the individual in ques 
tion was able to subdue his manvaise honte 
sufficiently to return the whole, his gene 
rosity would be appreciated and rewarded. 
Under the odd heading, " Wines for 
precocious Summer," we read, " A sense 
of visible summer may reject Port and 
Sherry, without acknowledgin in 

stinct for tho German or French Wines 
of June, July, or August. Hungary, a 
country of extinct volcanoes, affords in 
numerable opportunities o exercising 
those solvent properties of tho vine, which 
have illustrated the lava-beds of classic 
countries with wines, almost as famous as 
their volcanoes. To these opportunities 
we owe our wines, which hold in a solu 
tion more subtle than is achieved by art, 
re-agents t ictly fit them to be the 

beverages of such a season." If that is a 
good style of composition, what is this ? 
" Country age, furnished, roomy, 

dry, commodious, comfortable, dr. 
double offices. Virar (elderly) would let 
whole, major, or minor part, and board 
(liberally) or lodge with tenant. Gard* 
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stables, land, optional. Parochial helper 
or ladies school preferred. Most healthy, 
picturesque, accessible ; sea air, bracing ; 
education, hunting, cricket, archery." The 
elderly vicar has evidently a weakness for 
the sex. He would have no sympathy 
with the single gentleman seeking board 
and residence in a respectable family, 
where there are no marriageable daughters ; 
but would rather incline to the young 
man blessed with an artistic eye, who 
makes it a sine qua non that there should 
be at least one pretty female face in the so 
ciable family, to which he desires to attach 
himself as a lodger. The artistic - eyed 
youth, again, would scarcely appreciate the 
horse-loving young gentleman who wishes 
to reside at an establishment devoted 
entirely to horses, on a very large scale ; 
and he, in his turn, would look down with 
contempt upon that other young gentle 
man, desirous of boarding with a farmer, 
who only cares to have " particulars as to 
number and size of family," and " would 
gladly assist in the work of the farm, 
when feeling inclined to do so ;" while all 
these exacting young fellows would de 
cline acquaintanceship with the Unitarian 
gentleman, wanting "a furnished bedroom 
as sitting-room," for four shillings a week, 
" including washing, general repairing, 
cooking, and household appendages," and 
making a special proviso that, "if the 
chimney smokes, he will require it to be 
remedied." 

The printer must, perhaps, be held 
answerable for announcing the perform 
ance at a Monday Pop., of Beetho 
ven s Septet for winged and stringed in 
struments, and for inventing a novel 
method of constituting a directorate, by 
heading a list of bank directors with 
the words, "made in competition for the 
Queen s Prize ; " and we may put down 
to him, too, the "undesirable reference 
given and required " of a lodging-house 
keeper s advertisement. Noi that adver 
tisers cannot blunder sufficiently without 
the printer s aid. The disconsolate master 
of a missing retriever promises to reward 
anybody not concerned in the theft ; one 
auctioneer announces the sale of a large 
and shady brick gentleman s house ; and 
another asserts the situation of an estate 
is not to be surpassed, "the land sloping 
from the cliff, where it is upwards of four 
hundred feet above the sea-level, the house 
being nearly three hundred feet high ! " 
Somebody wants to get rid of a splendid 
grey horse, calculated for a charger, " or 



would carry a lady with a switch tail;" 
somebody else wants to let on hire a 
pony and cart v that " can read and write, 
and knows town ; " "six dozen of prime 
port, lately the property of a gentleman, 
forty years of age, full in the body, and 
with a high bouquet," lie waiting a pur 
chaser; and a journeyman pork-butcher 
" objects to Sundays." Refreshing bits 
of candour occasionally astonish us. A 
lawyer, wanting a junior clerk at a small 
salary, promises the difference will be 
made up in over- work. The advertise 
ment of a wonderful hair-producing pre 
paration runs : " Whiskers, Moustaches, 
Baldness. An elegant crop of these de 
sirable adornments produced in a few 
weeks; " and one of those accommodating 
gentlemen, so benevolently anxious to 
assist distressed householders by advancing 
cash on furniture without removal, pre 
pares his clients for the inevitable end, 
by winding up his advertisement with, " A 
staff of men kept for taking possession." 
Sorae advertisers take strange liberties with 
the Queen s English. The inventor of -a 
new propeller assures us that it is approved 
by classical engineers ; a Glasgow man of 
business desires to assume a partner; a 
gardener terms himself a good plantsman ; 
a lady declares her readiness to housekeep 
for a single gentleman ; the proprietor of 
" a travelling clock " guarantees it to be 
" a perfect timeist ;" and lastly, one T. S. 
proclaims himself a "corrector of the 
Spanish language, and compositor of 
French, Italian, Portuguese, and Latin." 



THE TWO SOXGS. 

WHEN love was young, at brightening morn, 

While high ubove the yellowing corn 

The glad lark shrilled, to her whose eyes 

Seemed homes of radiant ecstacies, 

I sang. The glory of the time 

Rang through the notes and ruled the rhyme. 

The rapture of the sun-kissed rose, 

When bud-bound petals first unclose, 

Spake from my lips afire from those 

Whose sweetness thrilled my spirit through, 

And the song s jubilant music knew 

Joy s impulse in each soaring strain, 

Each cadence low, each glad refrain. 

I turned. Those eyes looked praise, and yet 

Some shade of fear or faint regret, 

Like a thin cloud o er sunlit stream, 

Hovered a moment and was gone. 

Ah ! is it that dawn s daring dream 

Each soul must shape alone ? 

Sweet the caress that guerdon gave 

For that glad song ! Can shadows start 

Beneath joy s sun, or passion crave 

Yet closer clasp than heart to heart ? 

The night was young, the night-bird s trill 
Shook softlier than a far-heard lute 
From that grey copse beneath the hill, 
And then was mute ! 
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" Yor i.?, not get back to Chili that way, 
senor; not with a whole throat, that is. I d. 
sooner go from here across the Pampas, 
alone, in npite of the wild Indian horse 
men and their fire- hardened spears, than I 
would try moth, broad pass of San 

Felipe, he Cordilleras, here at hand. 

Five diligences and carrossas rifled in nine 
days ! And riot a soldier to protect the 
road ! The saints be good to us, for the 
government of the Republic does little for 
us, here, to tl Only, if I were you, 

Don Carlos Digby, I would rtot be in too 
great a hnrry to make acquaintance with 
Diego and his band." 

These were the facts of the case : I, the 
Charles Digby to whom my excellent 
friend, Don Miguel Lopez, storekeeper and 
alcalde of the pretty town of San Juan, 
had addressed the above well-intended 
warning, was simply a young Englishman, 
who had been long enough in South Ame 
rica to be fluent in Spanish speech, and 
to have learned something of the pecu 
liarities of the country. I was being by 
profession an engineer superintendent or 
manager of the Great Hermandad Silver 
Mine, on the western or Chilian sideof 
the southern chain of the Andes, and I 
had ci- ie mountains to San Juan to 

ingo for the purchase and transport of 
provisions and stores. 

But the homeward road had suddenly 
becorn &lt;l difficult. A band of 

robbers 1 by a noted leader culled 

Diego, who had once, T was told, been a 

in the army of the Banda Orient 
but had rebelled, or refused to join i 
military prommeiamento, I forget which 
were committing great cruelties on the 



ordinary road that ! un- 

-t. In little more than a week they 

had stopped above a hundred travellers, 

had rubbed all, murdered several, and put 

v, who had offered r -e or v. 

d of pi oarded money, to 

torture. Such episodes of life in New 
Spain \\ i re too common to excite much sur 
prise. Captain I )iego was merely i Bar 
ing, by the vigour of 1 n.s early atrocities, to in- 
vesthisnamewitha \vholesom ! terror, 
immediately profitable in the form of plun- 
and ransom, and which might not ini- 
-ibly lead to the whole gang of high 
waymen being bought off on their own 
terms, and taken into government employ 
ment as deputy - corregidors and police 
oflicials; but, in the interval, the little 

u of San Juan was crowded with ; 
vellers, unwilling to incur the risk of pro 
ceeding on their joun; 

Among those thus detained v as a young 
English lady, who, with her parents and 
her young brother, were on their way to 
Chili from Buenos Ayres, where they re 
sided. She was a very beautiful girl, 
whose golden hair and bright complexion 
looked all the lovelier because the style of 
her beauty contrasted so forcibly with the 
raven locks, dark flashing- eyes, and sallow 
tint of the olive-skinned Spanish senoras. 
I met with her more than once during my 
stroll through the streets and the pi;, 
but we were not acquainted, and it was by 
the merest accident that I learned that the 
name of the family was Trevor. 

At last I lost all patience, and, chafi 
at the delay, yet unwilling to run into the 
lion s mouth by attempting the Felipe 
-!, I hired a mule and a guide, and, 
leaving the stores I had bought to foil 
me at leisure, I set off for the more rugged 
and rarely-frequented passage called Las 
Xevcs, or, The Snows, an especially toil 
some route, leading the pilgrim over some 
of the highest ground in the Southern 
Andes, but -which was reasonably secure 
from brigands. 

The first day s march w y and un 

eventful. The puebla, or cultivated plain, 
was crossed, and then came the gradual 
nt of the spurs of the mountain range, 
dotted as they were with hamlets, fici 
and here and there the silent shaft and 
heaps of dross and scoria: that indicated 
-it nation of some abandoned mine. 

h .- t -morrow, Senor Inglese," said An 
tonio, the guide, a young Indian from t 
highlaiv 1 &gt;ur real work 

will begin. This is a mere promenade, but 
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we must trudge hard and long to clear the 
distance, from the halting-place to Her- 
mandad, betwixt dawn and dark." 

We slept at a farmhouse, and, before 
noon on the ensuing day, I had reason 
to agree that Antonio had not over-rated 
the labours of the ascent. The path was 
steep, rugged, and broken, and it led 
amidst the most savage ravines and inac 
cessible heights of the stony Cordillera. 
No four-footed creature less sure-footed 
than a mule could safely have ventured to 
carry a load up so narrow and perilous a 
track as that, which wound like a white 
snake among the beetling precipices and 
yawning gulfs, which make up the most 
characteristic features of the scenery of 
the higher Andes. Above us, there soared 
volcanic peaks, crested with unsullied 
snow, and with flanks seamed and scarred 
by the lava floods of ages ago ; while here 
and there would open out some darkling 
glen, choked by such a mass of tangled 
vegetation as to render it all but impene 
trable to man or beast. There was but 
little sign of life, save that here and there 
some huge bird of prey, perched on a 
towering rock, seemed to survey table 
land and valley as if to espy its destined 
spoil. The few villagers whom we met 
miners, for the most part were melan 
choly-eyed Indians, clad in garments of 
undyed wool, and wearing sandals of a 
quaint pattern, who returned my greetings 
civilly enough. 

We made brave progress, and, after many 
a scramble in places where a fall or a false 
step might have entailed a drop of several 
hundred feet upon sharp stones or thorny 
shrubs, found ourselves, earlier than An 
tonio had anticipated, near the summit of 
the wild pass. Early as we were, however, 
we found ourselves preceded by another 
party of travellers, whose forms we could 
see on the narrow road that wound in ir 
regular curves overhead. 

" A bad bit that, English sir ! " said 
my guide, as he made me remark how 
slow was now the progress of the group 
in our front, and how broken and steep 
the track. 

" They are just coming to the Paso del 
Diablo, the worst arrow - flight of the 
whole road. Look, if it isn t just like a 
bookshelf in the cnra s parlour, yonder in 
my village ; only the books have the best 
of it. They rest safely there ; whereas, on 
the Paso del Diablo, a stumble, or a gust 

of wind may send you. see ! " And 

he tossed over the edge of the precipice 



a large pebble, which awoke the slumber 
ing echoes of the hills as it leaped from 
crag to crag into the giddy depths, too far 
for the eye to follow. 

The Paso had really some fanciful re 
semblance to a bookshelf, being simply a 
ledge of bare stone, running along the face 
of a tall, gaunt rock, while the road, being 
narrow and utterly unprovided with rail, 
or bank, or parapet, overlooked the awful 
abyss below, at the bottom of which, faintly 
visible, a torrent gurgled among its boulders 
of water- worn stone. An uglier place of 
passage, or one more calculated to shake 
weak nerves, I had never seen, and I could 
well imagine that, in time of snow or storm, 
to attempt it would have been a foolhardy 
exploit. In fine weather and broad day 
light, however, it could, no doubt, be tra 
versed in tolerable security. 

I looked forward ; my eye caught the 
flutter of ladies dresses and the outline of 
several figures, most of them being mounted 
on mules. Now, a mule is very wary and 
sure of foot, and partially deserves the elo 
quent praise which, in prose and poetry, 
has been bestowed on that obstinate animal. 
But, when you are quick of eye and lithe 
of limb, you, as a man, are by far fitter for 
safely treading an awkward path than any 
beast less agile than the hill-fox or the ibex 
can be. Accordingly, I preferred walking 
where the track was slippery and the risk 
of stumbling considerable, and had dis 
mounted before approaching my friend 
Antonio s "bookshelf." The travellers 
in front were all mounted, and pushed on, 
as the width of the path dictated, in Indian 
file. First of all rode, as I judged, a girl, 
whose plumed hat danced gaily in the yel 
low sunlight ; then came a stripling on a 
mule ; and, after these, followed five other 
persons, two mounted, three on foot. Those 
on foot were talking loudly and gesticu 
lating vehemently. Their harsh laughter 
came faintly back to us as we advanced. 

" They have given drink to their guides, 
the imprudent ones ! " muttered Antonio, 
sh aking his head. " Lucky for them that 
it is fine weather, and a peon from the 
poblas, who knew the road, could 
Ay de mi ! " And he dropped on his knees, 
and began to tell the beads of his rosary 
with a passionate fervour, which would 
have astonished me more had not my busi 
ness brought me much into contact with 
the strange, impressionable race to which 
he belonged. I knew that there must be a 
cause for this sudden outbreak of religious 
zeal. 
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" Whfit is it? I a&gt;ked, impatiently. 
"L&lt; i , man, mumbling out the na 

of tho saints, for one minute, and give mo 
n. plain answer. What is wrong? 

Antonio jerked his elbow towards the 
suddenly ovetvast sky. Around the peak 
of i it- volcano, to northward, heavy 

clouds had gathered; while, elsewhere, a 
thin white film, like flax from, the spindles 
of the Fates, spanned tho turquoise blue of 
the southern heaven. 

What is it?" I asked again, as I noticed 
that the mule, snorting, and evidently 
atened, seemed trying to squeeze itself 
against the rocky wall. 

"It is coming coming ! " cried Antonio, 
hoarsely. 

" What is coming?" I exclaimed, angrily. 
" Tell me, scoundrel, or " 

"You ll know soon enough. El Vente 
del .Aluerte the Wind of Death Great 
Gregory, Rose of Lima, my patron, save 
us now ! " replied the guide, as a lurid flash 
of lightning illumined the whole mountain 
panorama, and, mingling with the diapason 
of the thunder, came a shriek, as of an im 
prisoned spirit let loose, and a rush of bit 
terly cold wind fairly hurled me against the 
rock, to which I clung for support, while 
the mule, sobbing and panting, cowered 
down upon its knees. For some four or five 
minutes this resistless blast endured, and, 
when it relaxed its fury, my first thought 
was to creep forward on hands and knees 
and to look upwards, so as to ascertain 
what had happened to the travellers on 
the rocky ledge above. To my horror, 
tho shelf of stone was empty. No ; on it 
there remained, pressed against the rock, 
one slender figure in female garb ; while 
near her, crouched down like a terrified 
dog, stood the mule from which she had 
dismounted. The rest were gone ! 

So sudden, so dreadful, was the catas 
trophe that had occurred, almost before 
my e\ es, that for some moments I remained 
as though incredulous of the full horror of 
the scene. The voice of my guide, as he 
moaned out, " May they find mercy, who 
ever they were. Pray for those who are 
1. IVay, too, for her who is about to 
die ! Pobra Nina ! " 

The Indian s quick eyes were not at 
fault. It was a woman a girl and by 
her dress probably a lady, who was in 
mortal peril within a few yards of me. 

" Come, Antonio ! " I cried, staggering as 

I rose to my feet ; " on, and we may yet 

"n time to save one life at least. Twenty 

dollars, man, if we save her ! " I added, im- 



ntly, as my dusky follower remained 
motiouli 

"Not all the silver in Chili, cavalier 
would profit tho wretch who should ven 
ture to cross tho Paso, there, when Elbo- 
razo wears his cap of clouds, and the death- 
wind is 1)1 owing. I m no coward, senor; 
but I ll not risk life on such a cast." 

" If you won t, I will ; and alone, too ! " 
I answered, hotly; and without paying any 
attention to the warnings which the Indian 
shouted after me, I scrambled up the steep 
and winding road, and stood upon the 
Paso del Diablo itself, being careful to 
keep as close as possible to the bare rock- 
wall, and away from the precipice. 

Most fortunately, the force of the furious 
wind had slackened since the first terrible 
gust had exacted its early toll of human 
victims, or, otherwise, I doubt if tho har 
diest mountaineer could have traversed 
that place of peril. As it was, it cost me a 
desperate struggle to keep my foothold 
and advance towards where the girl stood, 
partly screened by a largo stone that 
mnst, years before, have fallen from above, 
and which was overgrown with moss and 
lichen. Near her was the mule, its feet 
firmly planted on the rock, and its heaving 
flank all but flattened against the flinty 
wall, while its eyes, stony with terror, 
seemed to stare at the narrow platform 
on which we stood. I took in, I scarcely 
know how, all these details, as it became 
incumbent on me to creep past the mule, 
which partly obstructed the path, and, in 
doing so, to skirt the perilous verge of the 
abyss. I had now lost my grasp of the 
overhanging wall, to which I had hitherto 
clung with an eager clutch, and began to 
fear that the rushing wind would bear me 
away over tho edge of tho rock ; but, 
though I reeled under tho force of the 
blast, I kept my feet, and reached the spot 
where the girl was kneeling, with clasped 
hands and averted face. 

Before I could speak, the mule, in the 
agony of its alarm, set up the screaming 
cry which its species utter under the in 
fluence of pain or rage, and the girl turned 
her head, and, for the first time, saw me. 
My recognition of her was immediate. 
Well did I remember that golden hair; 
those blue eyes, dilated as they now were, 
and expressive only of grief and fear; that 
fair, pure face! It was tho beautiful Kn- 
Lrlish girl I had seen at. San Juan, and, 
doubtless, her lato companions had b 
her own family, of which she was, alas ! 
t he sole survivor. 
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" Save them ! oh save them ! " she ex 
claimed in Spanish. " Go to their help, 
sir, for the love of heaven ! My poor 
father my dear mother my brother 
All ! all ! " 

She wrung her hands, pointing with a 
piteous gesture to the edge of the cliff. 

" I fear, Miss Trevor," I began, speak 
ing in our own language, when the girl 
gave a little start and uttered an exclam 
ation of surprise. 

"You know me?" she said; "yet " 

and she paused for a moment, looking 
wonderingly at me, and then slowly mur 
mured, " Ah ! yes I recollect in San 
Juan, yonder ! " 

And even at that terrible time a faint 
blush rose to her cheek, as she possibly 
recognised in me the strange English 
man whose eyes had, perhaps too openly, 
expressed the admiration that he felt for 
beauty such as hers. 

This, however, was no time, nor was the 
Paso del Diablo a fitting place, for fine 
speeches or elaborate apologies. 

" Miss Trevor," said I earnestly, " I am 
here to save you if I can. Every minute 
that we linger here adds to the chance 
that a fresh squall may set in, and, should 
it do so, it may be beyond human strength 
to get clear of this perilous ledge. Twenty 
yards off, as you see, is an angle in the 
path, by turning which, as I judge, we 
shall be comparatively safe. I will en 
deavour to support you if you will " 

She interrupted me with an earnest 
prayer that I would leave her where she 
was, and go to the rescue of her parents 
and brother. Their need, she said, was 
greater than hers. I was," of course, but 
too well aware that these unfortunate per 
sons must be beyond the reach of any 
earthly aid, but to say so would have been 
gratuitously cruel, and I therefore urged 
on her the necessity for accepting my 
escort so far as the nearest hamlet or 
cluster of miners huts, promising to re 
turn with ropes and men, and to undertake 
a search for her lost relatives, which, alone, 
I could not hope to carry out. She was 
very gentle and confiding, as a child might 
have been, and rose up from her knees, ex 
pressing her willingness to follow me. And 
just then some flakes of snow came whirl 
ing down, whitening the rocky platform. 

There were, as I have said, some twenty 
yards to traverse before reaching a corner, 
by rounding which, as I conjectured, we 
should have quitted the ledge of rock and 
gained the wider road beyond. But twenty 



yards, in some cases, may give Cause for 
more anxiety than leagues of ordinary 
wayfaring. I had need of all my strength 
to support Miss Trevor s uncertain steps 
as she advanced, and, when we drew near 
to the angle in the path, I perceived, with 
no slight trepidation, that she was trem 
bling like an aspen leaf, as her eyes were 
turned towards the tremendous giilf below. 

" Hold me back ! Pray hold me ! " she 
exclaimed, almost wildly. "It draws me to 
it it will " 

I understood her, luckily. I am one of 
those men who can remain cool and steady 
on the dizzy verge of a precipice. That 
is a mere question of constitutional tem 
perament, for I have known the bravest, 
who had faced death on the battle-field 
without flinching, utterly unnerved by the 
terrible fascination which a yawning depth 
below the gazer s feet can exert upon him. 
The dread desire to plunge, and end life 
and fear at once, I could well appreciate ; 
and I saw that Miss Trevor would never 
get round the sharp angle of the rock, 
where the path narrowed to a width of 
some eighteen inches at most. 

By a sudden impulse, I caught up the 
girl in my arms, and by a mighty effort 
succeeded in rounding that dangerous 
point, and in reaching, as I had expected, 
the broader road beyond. The snow was 
falling fast, while still the thunder rolled, 
and the ice-cold wind swept howling past. 
Already the road was white with fallen 
flakes. Far across the deep valley, on an 
opposite table-land, I descried the walls of 
a convent nestling amidst trees, and with 
farm buildings and Indian cottages around 
it. Could we but reach it we should be 
safe, but the only way to gain it speedily 
was evidently by crossing one of those 
suspension bridges of native construction, 
which spanned the ravine from side to 
side. And this, in rough weather such as 
we were experiencing, presented no tri 
fling risk. These bridges which moved 
the wonder and admiration of the Spanish 
conquerors, and which still afford the only 
means of crossing some of the ghastly 
chasms that seam the mountain range- 
are apparently frail constructions of grass- 
rope, twisted by Indian hands ; the floor, a 
strip of matting ; the hand-rail, a cord of 
grass ; while, even with a light weight to 
carry, the passage is, to a novice, more 
exciting than agreeable. 

With these remarkable bridges I was 
tolerably familiar, although I had never 
before seen one which spanned so wide 
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rough th and it 
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vor from being dashed fri.m the 
qui. , on the floor of w 
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1 hail Hew around 

T!U j-napping of a rope, the gi-. 

way of a few of the plaited grass 

that bore us up, meant death, instant and 

And, ev aid the tough 

grass-cords endure 1 the strain upon them, 

D no slight danger of losing our 

hold from sheer exli i, and of b. 

jerked from the. bridge as a stone is j&gt;n&gt;- 

pelled from a sling. Once I made a resolute 

i-fc to h way to firm ground, but 

the violence of the vibration, as we i it -a red 

the steeply-sloping extremity of the bridge, 

all but tore me from my hold of the tough 

fibres, and \ve were thankful to regain the 

middle of the narrow web, with which we 

swayed, backwards and forwards, as we 

may see a spider swinging on a single 

thread. 

What was that scream, so loud and so 
harsh shrillness ? Instinctively 
both looked up, to set . ing its 

huge dark wings over our heads, a 
, which, by its curved 1 
fierce red eye, and breast-feathers of ashcn- 






1 knew to be a condor. Three or 



, 



four time* it circled round us, as if to 
mark us for its pivy, and then, with com 
plaining cry, dived far down into 
ravine below us. I shuddered to think 
whose were the helpless limbs that pro 
bably allured the gigantic vulture to his 
fou! t in the gorge below, but our 

own situation was one which left but 

le time to spend in regrets for i 
whose fate might at any moment be ours. 
Th , the intense cold -which, 

often 1 i the Andes, s the 

ount of the 1 

of the morning so benumbed the deli- 
ie of my fair companion that 
I constantly feared that before the 
storm should would have sunk 

into that fatal lethargy that knows no 
waking. By chafing her cold hands, and. 
in spite of her i 



I wore, which 
a woollen or , at 

any time, from fr. or 

the snow and fr&lt; 
&gt; d our garmt . 
. rather than hoping, for 

W er to have kept E 

pot and at such a ti: uld 

ing and it was touching 

ear how M or took ,cr- 

self for my present peril, all incurred 
she said, through the generous impi 
which had ltd me, at my own imminent 
risk, to succour her, a stranger. laid 

such stress on this that I could not forbear 
saying that I should, I hoped, hare d 

iiuch for any one in peril ; but that if 
I i mid save her, whose sweet face had 
haunted mo in my dreams since first I 

beheld her Here I came to an awk- 

and felt as though 1 could 
have bitten my own tongue for what I had 
said, for might it not seem as if I were pre 
suming on the position in which accid 
had placed me, and on the service which I 

rendered? I do not think, howc 
that Miss Trevor understood the purport 
of my clumsy compliment, for she con 
tinued to converse quite simply, as a child 
might have done, often expressing her 
natural eagerness to procure help for her 
ill-fated relatives, of whom she made men 
tion as though they must be still alive, 
though perhaps sorely hurt, in the valley 
below. I had not the heart to contradict 
her, knowing, as I did, that nothing short 
of a miracle could have preserved the 1. 
of those who had fallen over the edge of 
the Paso del Diablo. 

Hours elapsed, and the wind abated, 
but I began to despair. No traveller 
might come that way for days, while I 
could not anticipate that Miss Trevor 
could endure the keen frost of the coming 
night in that exposed situation. Yet, how 

it possible for me, in her 

, to What was that sound ? 

This time it was not the boding scr. 
of the vulture, but a loud halloo from 

an and, as it seemed, friendly 
and instantly I replied to the hail. Then 
there came, creeping toward 
plaited floor, a lithe figure, followed by 
another, while the voices of those on 
bank were raised in a cheer of encoura 

" Safe and sound, Caballero ! St. 
and t praised for th 

nurita, too ! " said the well- 
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known voice of Antonio, my guide, for 
he it was who headed the party. " Why, 
then, I ll say all my days, Inglese, that 
you bear a charmed life. Few who cross 
the Paso " 

But I did not hear the rest of the Indian s 
speech, for now, for the first time, I too 
grew faint and giddy, and realised the 
terrible strain on mind and body which 
the excitement of peril had enabled me to 
maintain, and, though I aided in lifting 
Miss Trevor s almost insensible form from 
the snow, I can remember nothing more 
until I found myself lying on the bed in a 
guest- chamber of the convent, while a 
bearded monk, in brown robe and rope 
girdle, was warming something in a pip 
kin over a brazero of glowing charcoal. 

" Drink this, Englishman ! " said the 
good-natured Capuchin, as he poured the 
hot wine into a large silver cup, embla 
zoned with the armorial bearings of some 
Spanish viceroy of long ago ; " drink this, 
and then get to sleep again, if you can. 
Nothing like it when once you are warm 
and sheltered. Yes, yes," he added, with a 
smile, as he anticipated my question, "the 
young lady, too, is well, and asleep, too, I 
daresay. Heretics or not, you and she are 
welcome here, cavalier ! " 

I have little more to relate. Of the re 
mains of the unfortunate persons who fell 
over the rock of El Paso, no trace was 
ever found, although, at Miss Trevor s 
urgent entreaty, a long and painful search 
was instituted among the glens below. 
But so wild and broken was the ground, 
and so intersected by snowdrifts, torrents, 
and thorny thickets, that from the first the 
Indian miners and herdsmen despaired of 
success, and, as I have said, the bodies 
were never recovered. So soon as my 
beautiful charge had regained strength 
enough to enable her to travel, I accom 
panied her to the city of Santiago, where 
her father s sister resided, and there, be 
neath her aunt s roof, I left her to mourn 
for the dear ones whom she was never 
more to behold. But our parting was not 
for long. I became a frequent visitor to 
Santiago, and was a frequent guest in the 
house of Ellen Trevor s aunt. There, 
after a while, I told her my love, and 
thence I led my bride to the altar, if 
I may use so high-flown an expression 
concerning the Consular Office, with its 
white - washed walls placarded with an 
nouncements of wreck and salvage, and 
other matters interesting to mariners, 
where we were married. 



THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 

SURGEONS. 

IF I am not mistaken, it was the 
author of Pelham who, commenting on 
the discovery of a pair of loaded dice at 
Pompeii, remarked that, if some of the 
virtues are modern, all the vices are 
ancient. I will not, however, undertake 
to say that the world is more virtuous than 
of old, as I well know that, if I hazarded 
that hypothesis, I should bring my learned 
friend, Professor Gleichgewicht, down 
upon me at once with his world- famed 
demonstration that blackguardism in man 
is a constant quantity varying from age 
to age only in its phenomenal or outward 
seeming, but remaining unchanged in its 
diabolical essence. Keeping clear, how 
ever, of the professor, I may, I think, risk 
the supposition that we improve in the 
faculty of appreciation, and in some few 
instances render honour where honour is 
due. It is true that this faculty is rather 
widespread than centred in the regions 
whence flow collars and crosses, stars and 
garters, and that these ornaments are 
rarely bestowed upon those who add to 
the health and happiness of the world ; 
but this official neglect is, in the case of 
the medical profession, almost compen 
sated by the rank conceded to it in mo 
dern society. It was otherwise in the 
good old times. It is true that certain 
learned doctors were mentioned only with 
bated breath and a hasty glance over the 
shoulder, but these awful personages were 
reverenced in proportion rather to their 
supernatural power than their professional 
skill. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether 
they ever really cured anybody, being, for 
the most part, too busy with the stars to 
find time to study the products of our 
globe, and they showed a curious inca 
pacity when brought face to face with the 
black death and other forms of epidemic 
disease which, following in the track of 
war and famine, contributed in no slight 
degree to thin the population of England 
in its "merrie" days. The ancient phy 
sician we may take it for granted was 
at least as dangerous as the majority 
of diseases, but his humbler brother, the 
" chirurgeon," seems to have been useful 
enough. It must be recollected that, 
in the " merrie " period referred to, there 
was plenty of need of the surgeon s art, 
and comparatively little for that of the 
physician. Taking into account the big 
wars and little wars, crusades, rebellions, 
the free exercise of the " right of private 
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war" by persons of noble birth, and ordi 
nary brawls and squabbles, it seems to 1 

in cold steel ; -all 

otlu r ailments \\ -T, and th&lt; 

little fear of ;i -vntleman s life being : 
tract I d to tii - prejudice of liis heirs by 

rrect oli-ervance of UK- laws of i 
The chances were all in favour of being 
knocked on tin- head at a comparatively 
but it is well knciwii that in the 
hand-to-hand conflicts with sword and 
buckler, for inst ,y more were 

hurt than killed. The -wounded sought 
cither the monks or the Jews, who em 
ployed as their assistants the barbers of 
the period, an alliance whence arose the 
HIS Company of Barber - Surgeons. 
Jlow eli ;-ely the two callings were at one 
time knit together is shown by the sign 
which surgeons have abandoned altogether, 
and which barbers nowadays but rarely 
hang out. The -well-known pole is an imi 
tation of one formerly held in the ha 
of patients during the operation of phle 
botomy now abolished altogether anil 
the stripes represent the tape or bandages 
d for fastening the arm; both pole and 
tape being in olden times hung up outside 
the shop as soon as done with, to announce 
that there was a vacancy for a patient 
wishing to be "blooded." The found 
ation of the Company of Barbers is 
ascribed to as early a date as the reign of 
lid ward of Carnarvon, but the first lioyal 
Charter was granted to the Barber- Surgeons 
by Edward the Fourth and his amiable 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester. For some 
unexplained reason the barbers and sur 
geons did not pull very well together, and 
the surgeons severed the connection ; but 
so much inconvenience arose from the 
jealousy of the two companies that they 
were reunited by the Act 32 Henry the 
Eighth, under the name of Masters or 
Governors of the Mystery and Com 
monalty of Barbers and Surgeons of 
London. This document bound the asso 
ciated crafts firmly together till the year 
171-" , \\hen the surgeons finally departed 
to the Old Bailey, and subsequently, in 
formed the body now well known 
as the Royal College of Surgeons in Lin- 
coln s-inn-tields. 

Barbers Hall still occupies its original 
site in Monkwell-street, but has 1 
partially rebuilt during the last few 
years; and the court-room, designed by 
InigO must ! ht in the 

r of huge perpendicular walls. The 
room is \\ell worthy of a \isit. It con- 



s a fine portrait of Inigo Jones, by 

Vandyi. perl) i ull-l -nirt h of 

the i .,{ Richmond, by &gt;i I 1 

Lely Tin ugh ; but the 

-u.ro of the company is the 

niliccnt picture, by Hoi f King 

ry the Eighth granting the Chart r to 

the Barber-Surgeons. Iv.-cry one is fami 
liar with engravings of this splendid j 

, which only give the faintc.-t po&gt;.-ible 
idea ich colour and wonderful finish. 

central figure of Henry hin 
with gorgeous hues: attired in royal : 
men! of cluth of gold and ermine, crowned, 
and holding in his right hand the sword 
of state, tho great Tudor hands the charter 
to T. Yycary, master of the company in 
the year ! &gt; 1 1. On either side of the king 
are grouped the dignitaries of the com 
pany seventccTi in number cue! 
a portrait, with the name paint d on it. 
A curious proof of the authenticity of the 
portraits is supplied by the cartoon for the 
picture now in the Royal College of Sur 
geons : each portrait is a separate study, 
made on a separate piece of paper, and after 
wards pasted on in its proper place. 

On grand occasions a handsome display 
of plate is set forth at Barbers Hall, 
including a silver-gilt cup, presented by 
Henry the Eighth to the company, -whose 
past-master, I. Chambre, was his own pri 
vate physician. Charles the Second ; 
gave the Barber-Surgeons a silver cup, 
as he gave a splendid mace to that 
famous Royal Society, of which he \ 
the founder. Queen Anne also presented 
the company "with a silver bowl. Two 
very curious mementoes of royal gifts 
are preserved with great care in Monkwell- 
-ircet: one is the head of a fat buck, a 
present from Charles the Second ; and the 
other is the back shell of a mighty turtle, 
given by &lt;. t ueen Anne. The head of the buck 
is splendid with gilt antlers, and the turtle- 
shell is emblazoned with the arms of the 
company. These memorials of bygone 
banquets are cheerii n gh, but as 

much cannot be said for the handsome 

en, painted in scroll-pattern on lea 1 
and profusely gilt. To that screen literally 
hangs " a tale, as it was presented to the 
company by a culprit who, having under 
gone his sentence, revived under the knife 
of the dissector, and, beinu perfectly re 
stored, testified his gratitude l&gt;y making a 
gift to the company. This glittstly i- 

iid to have given rise to the mod 
practice of letting criminals hang for an 
1 10 ur before cutting them down; but this 
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explanation and the theory brought for 
ward by my informant, that a man, 
having been hanged and resuscitated, can 
cry quits with the law, together throw 
serious doubt upon the story. I find, 
however, that the famous John Hunter is 
said to have alluded to it in his lectures ; 
and that, according to that version, the 
sheriffs were sent for, who took the man 
back to Newgate, ultimately to be per 
mitted by the king to depart for a foreign 
country. There is no inscription on the 
screen to warrant the authenticity of this 
narrative, which rests on simple tradition 
and the presence of the screen, which seems 
to be of fifteenth or sixteenth century work. 
Another peculiar feature about Barbers 
Hall is, that the ancient apartment, once 
used as a dissecting-room, has for many 
generations been employed as a kitchen. 
Not very long ago it was yet garnished with 
sundry uncanny hooks, and unpleasantly- 
suggestive boards and shelves a sight of 
which has more than once determined the 
plainest of plain cooks to sheer off in an 
agony of terror. 

Leaving Barbers Hall, and following 
the surgeons from the Old Bailey to 
Lincoln s - inn - fields, whither they re 
moved shortly after receiving the royal 
charter of incorporation in 1800, we 
find them established in the building 
erected by Barry in 1836. To would-be 
surgeons this is a dreadful spot, the haunt 
of the awful tribunal whose diploma is 
esteemed of such surpassing value. It is 
true that the diploma of a surgeon, and 
the degree of doctor of medicine to boot, 
can be obtained elsewhere ; but the mystic 
letters, M.R.C.S., yet possess a singular 
charm, for it is known, high and low, far 
and near, that not only is the profes 
sional examination very severe, but that 
applicants for matriculation are tested 
in order to make sure that they have 
received something approaching a liberal 
education to begin with. A list far too 
long to transcribe here is given of the 
certificates admitted, as conveying assur 
ance of sufficient proficiency in general 
education. In default of these, can 
didates are required to pass an exami 
nation in nine compulsory subjects to 
wit : reading aloud a passage from some 
English author ; writing from dictation ; 
English grammar ; writing a short En 
glish composition ; arithmetic up to vul 
gar fractions and decimals ; questions in 
geography ; questions on the outlines 
of English history ; mathematics, in 



cluding the first two books of Euclid 
and algebra to simple equations ; and 
translation of passages from the second 
book of Caesar s Commentaries, " De Bello 
Gallico." To these compulsory subjects 
are added six of the " optional " class, of 
which the candidate must select at least 
one, and may select four, for his examina 
tion. These six ai e translations from 
either the Anabasis of Xenophoii, Saintine s 
Picciola, or Schiller s Wilhelm Tell, and 
the elements of mechanics, chemistry, or 
botany and zoology. Having either pre 
sented certificates, or passed the above 
examination successfully, the candidate is 
free to devote himself to professional 
study, either in the hospitals, or as a 
pupil to a properly-qualified surgeon, and 
after four years of work is permitted to 
present himself with his certificates for 
the dreaded professional examination. To 
go through this ordeal, the young surgeon 
must be provided with certificates of 
regular attendance, &c., but these avail 
him naught if he be unable to overcome 
the technical difficulties placed before 
him. Many persons may be under the 
impression that this professional exami 
nation includes, or should include, all 
the true functions of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, but they will disabuse them 
selves of this error on hearing that nearly 
one-half of the young men who come up 
for the matriculation examination are 
"plucked" an ample demonstration, if 
any were needed, that this preliminary 
examination is exactly what is required to 
keep out the great army of the incompe 
tent . What with examinations for fellow 
ship, membership, and other minor affilia 
tions to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
the court of examiners is pretty well 
employed, some two thousand persons 
presenting themselves for examination 
every year. The examination for the 
diploma is divided into a primary and a 
pass examination. About one-third of the 
candidates break down in the " primary," 
and are referred back to their studies for 
several months ; while of those who get 
through the primary examination for the 
diploma, nearly one-third never offer them 
selves for the final or pass examination, 
which enables them to put M.R.C.S. at 
the end of their names. As this propor 
tion is constant, it is impossible to avoid 
noticing it. If the proportion of one-third 
included those who merely "presented" 
themselves for the primary examination, 
and were "referred to their studies " for a 
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si would be explie 
lue to : 

but that one-third of the 
" prim 
which 

any furt n nipt to 

diploma at the " pa.v 
ati 

aintain , the 

library, and the . .1 is 1 

twelve and thirteen thousand 
mi i met with ti 

ut one-lifth, derived JV 
funded property entirely by the fees 
; ved front the examinations. For the 

i ination in general cd 
of two pounds is required, and 
for the primary and pass examinations 
for the diploma, twenty-two pounds. Ad 
ditional fees, however, are demanded t 

ipid. Any candidate 

wl; two consecutive failures at the 

primary examination, wishes to try again, 
the sum. of five guineas, and 
any future light of the profession who 
iks down twice in succession at the 
animation, is essed in a like 

sum beforv r examined for the third 

time. The consideration of the.-e protec- 
- against the waste of examiners time 
the at once saddening ami re- 
ig conclusion that either young En- 
glislnji t blockheads, or our sur- 

highly tried " and accomplished 
A considerable source of expense 
to the college is the library, containing 
thirty-five thousand volumes, and as many 
pamph s **ys, and reports of various 

kinds. Hither come many thousands of 
ho are supplied with every con 
venience for study. Tho great glory, 
however, of the college, is its maseum, 
unrivalled in the world. Other capi 
rejoice in .1 anatomical museums, 

dusee Dupnytren, at Paris; 
but for general comprehensiveness and 
the museum in Lincoln s- 
inn-tields stands alone. Its original for- 
lue to the celebrated John 
Hunter, who left at 1. ih upwards of 

::d prcpa rations obtained, it is 

and 

pounds and \ irchased from 

:iul pounds by 
ut, who presented them to 

li igh to stock 

:her church of St. Ursula, like tlnv 

tiding! .lltoth, 

ana it raordinary how naturally 



hard words come 

Sur -wo find tl sundry 

rsons in odd juxtaposit 
Charles O Br ant, 

wli- said to 1 da 

confirm ll-foun 

horror that th- tlie 

iis. J; he 

1 of too much good liquor, at the 
age of twenty-two he ma &lt;ms 

for his burial, requcstin he m 

be sunk in a, far b -yond low- 

wat- -k. All his fe I schei 1 

ever, proved useless rt his 

fate, or lather the fate of his bones to 

ground. At a cost, it is 

. of three hundred pounds, his body 

d and tho skeleton prepar 
He was, if we are to believe all we hear, 
t feet two inches high during life ; 
the skeleton, however, measures only seven 
feet seven. Other skeletons are there of 
giants and dwarfs, and one of a middle- 
sized, thick-set man, not remarkable from 
an anatomical point of view, but otherwise 
interesting enough. It is that of a famous 
individual, no less than "Jonathan Wild the 
Great," who, in the language of his biogra 
pher, Henry Fielding, finally " swung out 
of the world." By the side of the skeleton 
is the coffin-plate bearing the inscription, 
Mr. Jonathan Wilde. Died May :M-th, 
1 7 -J.",, In y c 42 nd year of his age " a date 
which clashes considerably with Fielding s 
narrative, which sets down as the birthday 
of his hero that on which the great plague 
broke out in \ ( &lt;( * &gt;. Almost equally in 
teresting is the skull of Thurtell, the 
murderer of Mr. Weare. It is worthy of 
note that, while the head of Wild presents 
no special peculiarity of conformation, 
being rather small and elegant than 
otherwise, that of Thurtell possesses an 
atrocious " facial angle," the lower jaw, 
abundantly furnished with great white 
teeth, projecting hideously. Eugene 
Aram s head, again, is conspicuously 
small. Very curious is the result of 
putting people s heads together. The 
skull of the 1 k and of the mild 

Hindoo are hardly distinguishable ; while 
those of the negro, the New Hollander, 
and the Tasmanian, differing from each 
other, differ yet more widely from the 

!s of white men. Horribly ghastly 

the prepared from tho Indian 

Archipelago, covered with paint and gild 
ing ; and supremely curi tho long 
beads preferred by the Caribs, and the 
flat heads admired by the tribes of North 
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America. Near these are casts of the 
brain cavity of various animals, showing 
how very small in proportion are the 
brains of the whale and the elephant 
when compared with that of man ; and 
overhead is an enormous skeleton of the 
" right " whale weighing several tons. 
Further on is the osseous framework of 
poor Chunee, the famous elephant whose 
destruction at Exeter Change excited BO 
much sympathy at the time. 

Near the skeleton of poor Chunee stands 
that of a far happier creature one whose 
neck was clothed in the thunder of applaud 
ing thousands who took the highest 
honours to be compassed by any animal ; 
a thing of strength and beauty while he 
lived; a name " written large " in the gene 
alogy of his race for ever. This horse, so 
light of bone below the knee, was a Derby 
winner the famous Orlando who ran 
second to the fraudulently- entered Run 
ning: Rein in 1844. The last-named animal 

o 

carried in his white jacket first on Epsom 
Downs, but was disqualified for being over 
age, and Orlando received the prize of 
equine immortality. Born in 1841, after a 
short but illustrious career on the turf, 
he retired to Hampton Court paddocks, 
became the sire of many famous " flyers," 
and died, full of years and honour, in 1868. 
Carefully preserved under cases are por 
tions of the remains of the great mammoth 
the thick hide, the long shaggy hair, and 
the soft wool which lurked under the hair, 
to preserve the animal from the cold ; and 
then we come to more skeletons : the Irish 
deer, with his wide-spreading horns ; the 
extinct mylodon ; and casts of the gigantic 
ostrich (dinornis) of New Zealand, and 
eggs which perhaps gave rise to the fable 
of the roc ; skeletons of the cachalot or 
sperm whale, with vast head, containing 
the cavity known technically as the "well," 
whence the precious material is shovelled 
out in great scoops by men slung from 
the top ; the skeleton of the first baby 
hippopotamus born in this country very 
piggy - lo oking ; the framework of the 
dugong (of which bacon is made) and of 
the manatee : so heavy is this last, that it 
is wonderful to find it in a swimming 
animal. Farther on are the " scaffold 
ing" of the ostrich and of the hum 
ming-bird ; the curious skeleton of the 
cobra, with ribs the extremities of which 
serve as feet, and with mouth armed 
with the well-known hollow fangs for in 
jecting poison ; the agile monitor lizard ; 
and the unpleasantly man-like gorilla, 



chimpanzee, and orang-utan. Upstairs are 
preparations of various organs of human 
and other bodies, in health and out of 
health. I do not recommend this part of 
the exhibition to non-medical persons. 
The specimens and preparations are beau 
tiful from a scientific point of view, but are 
hideously suggestive of the diseases one 
might accumulate in the course of a 
pleasant life. As I am puffing and blow 
ing with the exertion of running upstairs, 
I am not cheered " to any great extent " 
by inspecting preserved hearts, in every 
state of fatty and other degeneration ; or 
bottled lungs, in a hideously tubercular 
condition ; and as the courteous attendant 
draws my attention to " nutmeg " and 
other unhealthy livers, I decline, with 
thanks, to look upon what may be the 
counterpart of my own recalcitrant organ. 
But my guide will not let me off the con 
templation of the wonderful collection of 
skin diseases, done in wax, and presented 
by that great authority, Erasmus Wilson. 
In ghastly array are all the horrors to 
which the human exterior is subject, 
from leprosy and elephantiasis to ring 
worm, and those by no means agree 
able disorders communicated by socks 
and other under- clothing, infected by 
arsenical dyes. Of curiosities there is 
enough and to spare. Old - fashioned 
surgical instruments, awful to look upon, 
are set aside in a small chamber with 
ancient apparatus for reducing disloca 
tions by squeezing, screwing, pulling, 
and hauling a shoulder or an arm into 
place. I suppose success sometimes re 
warded those primitive efforts ; but, 
judging from the pictures showing the 
treatment, the agony of the patients 
must have been excruciating. In the 
same room is the embalmed wife of 
Martin van Butchell, who looks terrible 
enough in a sort of upright coffin, and 
concerning whom a legend exists of his 
having had some object, legal or other 
wise, in "keeping her above ground;" 
another instance of the facility with 
which stories crystallise around remark 
able objects. Of other curiosities there are 
enough and to spare : a carriage-shaft 
pulled out of the chest of a man who 
recovered perfect health ; a cast of Dr. 
Livingstone s arm injured by a lion ; and 
a collection of needles which gradually 
worked their way out through the flesh 
of a woman, who had swallowed a paper 
of those useful but indigestible articles. 
The foot of a Chinese lady, cramped and 
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crippled according to fashion, is also here, 
as well as a curious selection of articles 
swallowed by lunatics and other unfor 
tunate persons. For instance, a bad half- 
crown which killed the " smasher " who 
swallowed it ; a punch ladle swallowed by 
an enthusiastic drinker; a set of false 
teeth " bolted " by mistake ; the table- 
knife which killed the knife-swallowing 
Indian juggler; a box full of pocket-knives 
devoured by a soldier; pencil-cases, spoons, 
-cups, pipes, and boxes of dominoes, 
also engulfed by people more or less 
mad ; and a box full of pins, eaten by an 
unhappy woman, who liked to eat pins, 
but liked them crooked. In the midst of 
all, towering over mere accidental oddities, 
and rejoicing in the immense additions 
which have been made to his invaluable 
collection, is the figure of John Hunter 
the true genius loci to whom the visitor 
makes a reverent bow at parting, as the 
best representative of that noblest of all 
arts the art of healing. 

A CHARMING FELLOW. 
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CIIAI TEK XXIX. 

" LOVE in a cottage " is a time-honoured 
phrase, which changes its significance 
considerably, according to the lips that 
utter it. To some persons, Love in a 
cottage would be suggestive of dreary 
obscurity, privation, cold mutton, and one 
maid-of-all-work. To others, it might 
mean a villa with its lawn running down 
to the Thames, a basket-phaeton and pair 
of ponies, and the modest simplicity of 
footmen without powder. To another 
class of minds, again, Love in a cottage 
might stand for a comprehensive hiero 
glyph of honest affection, sufficiently 
robust to live and thrive even on a diet of 
cold mutton, and warm-blooded enough to 
defy the nip of poverty s east winds. 

Lady Seely had joked, in her cheerful, 
candid way, with her niece-in-law about 
her establishment in life, and had said, 
" Well, Castalia, you ll have love in a 
cottage, at all events ! Some people are 
worse off. And at your age, you know 
(quite between ourselves), you must think 
yourself lucky to get a husband at all." 

,Miss Kiliinane Imd made some retort to 
tlu&gt; rii err that she did not intend to remain 
nil her life in a cottage, with or without 
love ; and that if Lord Seely could do 



nothing for Ancram, she (Castalia) had 
other connections who might be more 
influential. 

But, in truth, Castalia did think that 
she could be quite content to live with 
Algernon Errington under a thatched 
roof ; having only a conventional and 
artificial conception of such a dwelling, 
derived chiefly from lithographed drawing- 
copies. It was not, of course, that Castalia 
Kilfinane did not know that thatched 
hovels are frequently comfortless, ill- venti 
lated, " the noted haunt of " earwigs, and 
limited in the accommodation necessary 
for a genteel family. But such knowledge 
was packed away in some quite different 
department of her mind from that which 
habitually contemplated her own personal 
existence, present and future. Wiser folks 
than Castalia are apt to anticipate excep 
tions to general laws iu their own favour. 

Castalia was undoubtedly in love with 
Algernon. That is to say, she would have 
liked better to be his wife in poverty and 
obscurity, than to accept a title and a 
handsome settlement from any other man 
whom she had ever seen : although she 
would probably have taken the latter had 
the chance been offered to her. 

Nor is that bringing so hard an accu 
sation against her as may at first sight 
appear. She would have liked best to be 
Algernon s wife; but for penniless Castalia 
Kilfinane to marry a poor man when she 
might have had a rich one, would have 
required her to disregard some of the 
strongest and most vital convictions of 
the persons among whom she lived. Let 
their words be what they might, their 
deeds irrefragably proved that they held 
poverty to be the one fatal, unforgiven 
sin, which so covered any multitude of 
virtues as utterly to hide and overwhelm 
them. You could no more expect Castalia 
to be impervious to this creed, than you 
could expect a sapling to draw its nourish 
ment from a distant soil, rather than from 
the earth immediately around its roots. 
To be sure there have been vigorous 
young trees that would strike out tough 
branching fibres to an incredible distance, 
in search of the food that was best for 
them. Such human plants are rare ; and 
poor narrow-minded, ill-educated Castalia 
was not of them. 

Had she been much beloved, it is pos 
sible that she might have ripened into 
sweetness under that celestial sunshine. 
But it was not destined to b&lt; 

In some natures, the giving even of 
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unrequited love is beautifying to the 
character. But I think that in such cases 
the beauty is due to that pathetic coin- 
passion, which blends with all love of a 
high nature for a lower one. Do you 
think that all the Griseldas believe in 
their lords wisdom and justice ? Do you 
fancy that the fathers of prodigal sons do 
not oftentimes perceive the young vaga 
bonds sins and shortcomings, with a 
terrible perspicuity that pierces the poor 
fond heart like sharp steel ? Do you not 
know that Cordelia saw more quickly and 
certainly than the sneering, sycophant 
courtiers, every weakness and vanity of 
the rash, choleric old king ? But there 
are hearts in which such knowledge is 
transmuted not into bitter resentment, 
but into a yearning, angelic pity. Only, 
in order to feel this pity, we must rise to 
some point above the erring one. Now 
poor Castalia had been so repressed by 
" low ambition," and the petty influences 
of a poverty ever at odds with appear 
ances, that the naturally weak wings of 
her spirit seemed to have lost all power 
of soaring. 

The earliest days Mrs. Algernon Erring- 
ton spent in her new home were passed 
in making a series of disagreeable dis 
coveries. The first discovery was that a 
six-roomed brick cottage is, practically, a 
far less commodious dwelling than any 
she had hitherto lived in. The walls of 
Ivy Lodge (that was the name of the little 
house, which had not a twig of greenery 
to soften its bare red face) appeared so 
slight that she fancied her conversation 
could be overheard by the passers-by in 
the road. The rooms were so small that 
her dress seemed to fill them to overflow 
ing, although those were not the days of 
crinolines and long trains. The little 
staircase was narrow and steep. The 
kitchen wag so close to the living rooms, 
that at dinner-time the whole house 
seemed to exhale a smell of roast mutton. 
The stowing away of her wardrobe taxed 
to the utmost the ingenuity of her maid. 
And the few articles of furniture which 
Lady Seely had raked out from disused 
sitting-rooms, appeared almost as Brob- 
dingnagian in Ivy Lodge, as real tables and 
chairs would seem beside the furniture of 
a doll s house. 

A second discovery made very quickly 
after . her arrival in Whitf ord was still 
more unpleasant. It was this : that a fine 
London -bred lady s-maid is an incon 
venient and unmanageable servant to 



introduce into a small humble household. 
Poor Castalia " couldn t think what had 
come to Slater ! " And Slater went about 
with a thunderous brow and sulky mouth, 
conveying by her manner a sort of con 
temptuous compassion for her mistress, 
and a contempt, by no means compas 
sionate, for everybody else in the house. 

The stout Whitford servant-of-ali-work 
offended her beyond forgiveness, on the 
very first day of their acquaintance, by 
bluntly remarking that well-cooked bacon 
and cabbage was a good-enough dinner 
for anybody ; and that, if Mrs. Slater 
had see d as many hungry folks as she 
(Polly) had, she would say her grace 
and fall-to with a thankful heart, instead 
of turning up her nose, and picking at 
good wholesome victuals with a fork ! 
Moreover, Polly was not in the least awe- 
stricken by Mrs. Slater s black silk gown, 
or the gold watch she wore at her belt. 
She observed, cheerfully, that such-like 
fine toggery was all very well at church or 
chapel ; and, for her part, she always had, 
and always would, put a bit of a flower in 
her bonnet on Sundays, and them missises 
as didn t like it must get some one else to 
serve em. But, when she was about her 
work, she liked to be dressed in working 
clothes. And a servant as wanted to bring 
second - hand parlour manners into the 
kitchen, seemed to her a poor ereetur 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red- 
herring. 

All which indignities Slater visited on 
her mistress, finding it impossible to dis 
concert or repress Polly, who only laughed 
heartily at her genteelest flights. 

But these things were not the worst. 
The worst was that Algernon showed very 
plainly a disinclination to sympathise with 
his wife s annoyance, and his intention of 
withdrawing himself from all domestic 
troubles, as if he considered them to be 
clearly no concern of his. Mrs. Err in gt on, 
indeed, would have come to the rescue of 
her daughter-in-law, but neither of Mrs. 
Algernon s servants were disposed to sub 
mit to Mrs. Errington s authority. And 
the good lady was no more inclined than 
her son to take trouble and expose herself 
to unpleasantness, for any one else s sake. 

Castalia and her mother-in-law did not 
grow more attached to each other, the 
more intimate their acquaintance became. 
They had one sentiment in common 
namely, love for Algernon. But this 
sentiment did not tend to unite them. 
Indeed putting the rivalry of lovers out 
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of the question, of course it \vonklbea 

both love C, the: 

-. Krrington th that 

talia \\ Algernon !)} complaints. 

;i thought that Mrs. Krrington 
often u thorn in her so: 
of her indulgence in tlie opposite feelings; 
that is to say, ovcr-.-.aiiguine and boastful 
]&gt;n . itions. 

My dear Algy," his mother would 
" ti least doubt that you have 

a brilliant career before you. Your talmts 
i ted by the highest in the 
I, directly you became known to them. 
It is impossible that you should be left 
here in the shade. No, no; Whitford 
won t hold you long. Of that I am cer 
tain : " 

To which Cabtalia would reply that 
Whitford ought never to have held him at 
all; that the post he filled there was ab 
surdly beneath his standing and abilities, 
and that Lord Seely would never 1 
dreamt of offering Aneram such a position 
if it had not been for my lady, who is the 
most selfish, domineering woman in the 
Id. " I m sorry to have to say it, Mrs. 
Erringtou, since she is your relation. And 
you needn t suppose that she cares any the 
more for Aneram because he s her far 
away cousin. At most, she only looks 
upon him as a kind of poor relation that 
ought to put up with anything. And she s 
always abusing her own family. She said 
to Uncle Val, in my presence, that the An- 
crams could never bo satisfied, do wh.it 
you would for them ; so he might as well 
make up his niiud to that, first as last. 
She told me to my face, the week before I 
married, that Aucrani and I ought to 
go down on our knees in thankfulness to 
her, for having got us a decent living. 
. ly impudent from her to a 
Kiltinane, I think ! " 

Algernon laughed with impartial good- 
humour at his mother s rose - coloured 
i his wi omier views ; but 

tin 1 :: -id-humour was a little cynical, and 
his eyes had lost their old sparkle of en- 
t ; or, at least, it shone there far 

ntly than former! 

As to his business his superintendence 

of i &gt; mdenee, by letter, bet\\ 

Whitford and the rest of the civilised 

Id that, it must be owned, seemed to 

sit lightly on the new postmaster. There 

lerly clerk in the office, named 

Gibbs. 1 1 uncle to Miss Bodkin s 

d Jane and her brother the converted 



and was 1 lember of the 

We.-deyan Society. Mr. G 
employed many years in the Whit; 

ice, and understood the routine of 
iness very well. Algernon relied 
on Mr. (jibbs, ho said, and made him 
very pleasant in his dealings with that 
functionary. What was the use, he asked, 
of disturbing and harassing a tried servant 
by a too iv.stless supervision i hought 

it best, if you trusted your subordinates at 
all, to trust them thoroughly. 

And, certainly, Mr. Gibbs was very 
thoroughly trusted; so much so, indeed, 
that all the trouble and responsibility of 
the office-work appeared to be shifted 
on to his shoulders. Yet Mr. Gibbs 
seemed not to be discontented with this 
state of things. Possibly ho looked for 
ward to promotion. Algernon s wife and 
mother freely gave it to be understood in 
the town that Whitford was not destined 
: to have the honour of retaining Mr. 
Aneram Errington. Mr. Gibbs did the 
work; and, perhaps, he hoped eventually 
eceive the pay. Why should he not 
step into the vacant place of postmaster, 
when his chief should bo translated to a 
higher sphere ? 

I ( that, in these times of general 

reform, of competitive examinations and 
official purity, no such state of things 
could be po.-&gt;sible as existed in the Wi 
ford post-office forty odd years ago. I 
have only faithfully to record the events 
of my btory, and to express my humble 
will; - to believe that, nowadays, 

" nous avons change tout ci I must, 

however, bo allowed distinctly to assert, 
and unflinchingly to maintain, that A.]^ 
non took no pains to acquire any know- 
of his business; and that, ueverthe- 
. the postal communications 1 
Whitford and the rest of the world ap 
ed to go on much as they had gone on 
duri: ^n of his pi ^or. 

Mr. Gibbs w;ia a close, quiet man, 
and (-paring of speech, lie had known 
something of the Erringtons for many 
iaving been a crony of old Max- 
field s once upon a time. Mr. Gibbs re- 
.bered seeing Algernon s smiling, rosy 
and light figure flitting through the 
long p;i at old Max s in his school 

boy days. He remembered having once or 
twice met the : ie Mrs. Errington in 

doorway ; and could recollect quite 
well how the tinkling sound of the bar 
chord and Algy s fresh young voice u 
to pent into the back parlour on 
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prayer-meeting nights, and fill the pauses 
between Brother Jackson s nasal dronings 
or Brother Powell s passionate supplica 
tions. Mr. Gibbs had not then conceived 
a favourable idea of the Erringtons, look 
ing on them as worldly and unconverted 
persons, of whom Jonathan Maxfield would 
do well to purge his house. But Mr. 
Gibbs kept his official life and his private 
life very perfectly asunder, and he allowed 
no sectarian prejudices to make him rusty 
and unmanageable in his relations with 
the new postmaster. 

Then, Mr. Gibbs was not altogether 
proof against the charm of Algy s manner. 
Once upon a time Algy had been pleasant 
to all the world, for the sheer pleasure of 
pleasing. Years, in their natural course, 
had a little hardened the ductility of his 
compliant manners a little roughened 
the smoothness of his once almost flawless 
temper. But disappointment, and the 
to Algernon almost unendurable sense 
that he stood lower in his friends admira 
tion (I do not say estimation) than for 
merly, had changed him more rapidly than 
the mere course of time would have done. 
Still, when Mr. Ancram Errington strongly 
desired to attract, persuade, or fascinate, 
there were few persons who could resist 
him. He found it worth while to fascinate 
Mr. Gibbs, desiring not only that his clerk 
should carry his burthen for him, but 
should carry it so cheerfully and smilingly 
as to make him feel comfortable and com 
placent at having made the transfer. 

I have said that disappointment had 
changed Algernon. He was disappointed 
in his marriage. It was not that he had 
been a victim to any romantic illusions as 
regarded his wife. He had had his little 
love-romance some time ago ; had it, and 
tasted it, and enjoyed it as a child enjoys 
a fairy tale, feeling that it belongs to quite 
another realm from the every-day world 
of nursery dinners, latin grammars, and 
torn pinafores, and not in the least ex 
pecting to see Fanfreluche fly down the 
chimney into the school-room, or to find 
Cinderella s glass slipper on the stairs as 
he goes up to bed. Romances that touch 
the fancy only, and in which the heart has 
no share, are easily put off and on. Alger 
non had wilfully laid his romance aside, 
and did not regret it. Castalia s lack of 
charm, and sweetness, and sympathy would 



not greatly have troubled him ; did he 
not know it all beforehand ? had she 
been able to help him into a brilliant 
position, and to cause him to be received 
and caressed by her noble relatives and 
the delightful world of fashionable society. 
It was not that she failed to put any sun 
light into his days, and to fill his home 
with a sweet atmosphere of love and trust. 
Algy would willingly enough have dis 
pensed with that sort of sunshine if he 
could but have had plenty of wax candles 
and fine crystal lustres for them to sparkle 
in. Give him a handsome suite of draw 
ing-rooms, filled with the rich odours of 
pastille and pot-pourri, and Algy would 
make no sickly lamentations over the 
absence of any "sweet atmosphere " such 
as I have written of above. Only put his 
attractive figure into a suitable frame, and 
he would be sure to receive praise and sym 
pathy enough, and to have apleasant life of it. 

No ; he could not accuse himself of 
having been the victim of any sentimental 
illusion in marrying Castalia. And yet he 
had been cheated ! He had bestowed him 
self without receiving the due quid pro 
quo. In a word, he began to fear that it 
had not been worth his while to marry 
the Honourable Miss Kilfinane. And 
sometimes the thought darted like a 
twinge of pain through the young man s 
mind might it not have been worth his 
while to marry someone else ? 

" Someone else " was talked of as an 
heiress. " Someone else" was said by the 
gossips to be so good a match that she 
might have her pick of the town aye, 
and a good chance among the county 
people ! But Algernon smothered down all 
vain and harassing speculations founded 
on an " if it had been ! " Neither did he 
by any means hopelessly resign himself to 
his present position, nor despair of obtain 
ing a better one. He persisted in looking 
on his employment as merely provisional 
and temporary ; so that, in fact, the worse 
things became in his Whitford life, the 
less he would do to mend them, taking 
every fresh disgust and annoyance as a 
new reason why according to any ration 
ally conceivable theory of events he must 
speedily be removed to a region in which 
a gentleman of his capacities for refined 
enjoyment might be free to exercise them, 
untrammelled by vulgar cares. 
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iPTlB M,. KS8. i:Ai:i:ri:s HAS MIS&lt;;I\ : 

I; 1 had not been a mere Lid at the 
time of which. I am speaking, 1 think I 
might have felt a greater pity for Mark 
Raeburn than even for his unhappy 
brother. As it was, the spectacle of that 
bowed and broken man, defamed (for I 
never believed him guilty of the paltry 
crime of which his sister-in-law had 
accused him), disgraced, and menaced with 
expulsion from the only roof on which he \ 
had a claim for shelter, monopolised all 
my compassion. I would have written at ; 
once to my uncle Hastings, upon whom I | 
could count to afford his old friend at 
a temporary home at Stanbrook, but 
some instinct warned me, in the first place, 
to consult "Brother Alec" himself upon the 
point. After that painful scene at table, 
however, he had withdrawn himself into ! 
iwn room, and when I knocked at the ; 
door, and said I had a few words to say i 
to him, he answered, "Write them down." 
Accordingly I did so, and pushed the 
paper under the door. A minute after 
wards it was unlocked, and the old man 
stood before me. He had evidently been 
.-.ing comfort from Chico, who, stand 
ing on his shoulder, appeared to be ad- 
ministcring it at that moment in his ear, 
and with some success ; or, perhaps, it was 
the that I was genuinely interested 

in his well-being 1 that had called up a 
!e on his chapi allen face. Through 
half-opened door F could see, sitting as 
guard, on the chair by his little 
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desk (which he had never, by-the-by, 
been seen to use), the redoubtable Fury, 
with bowed legs and turned-out toes. The 
dog looked more hideously truculent than 
ever ; the bones and scraps, which, since his 
master s fall, had taken the place of those 
succulent beefsteaks, had not quenched 
his spirit ; but he graciously acknowledged 
my presence by blinking his bleared eyes 
and moving his stump of a tail just once, 
much as one coachman salutes another 
with his elbow. On the floor were the 
two empty boxes which the serpents hud 
inhabited ; and on the mantelpiece hung 
the cold and ashless pipe which had b 
brother Alec s solace in so many troubles, 
but was denied him now. Smoking in the 
house, much less in his room, was strictly 
forbidden under the new regime ; and 
indeed, if it had not been so, it wa 
question whether he possessed the money 
wherewith to purchase tobacco. 

" Your note is kindly meant, Mr. Shed- 
don," said he, holding out his thin lim- 
"and I thank you for it. Bui to have 
written it was an imprudence. Nothing 
offends the powerful so much as the 
aiding those who have incurred their dis 
pleasure." 

I answered him, honestly enough, that 
I did not estimate Mrs. I ^(-burn s . 
pleasure at the value of one of her own 
bottles of ginger wine ; and that I felt 
very sorry and di&gt;tiv.-&gt;ed about what had 
happened. 

" Well, it was still kind in you very 
young sir, if no imprud replied he, 

earnestly. "You must not write to your 
uncle in my behalf; but your ;:n 

is nevertheless of service to me. It I v. 
to call at Stanbr.).&gt;k to-morrow morning-, 
the m-tor would be at home, I sup; 
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"Yes," said I, eagerly, " and I am sure 
will be most pleased to welcome you, not 
as a caller only, but as a guest. Mrs. 
Hastings, like himself, has a great regard 
for you." 

A sad smile flickered on the old man s 
face. 

" Aye ; that is the chief thing, lad, is it 
not ? We may mean well to our friends, 
but the wife must mean well too, for any 
thing to come of it beyond fair speeches." 

Then when I did not answer, since I 
knew that he was referring to his 
brother, " Good night, once more I thank 
you," said he, and gently closed the door. 

His words set me thinking of the 
attorney, and caused me to take more 
than usual note of his behaviour when I 
went downstairs. 

It was clear that Mark Raeburn was 
very ill at ease. He had been beaten by 
his better half, but he was not submissive. 
He had not the courage to make an at 
tempt to recover his Alsace, but he very 
openly showed his resentment for its loss. 
He manifested an unwonted disposition 
for bickering, as if striving to assert in 
small matters the authority he had lost 
in great ones. Mrs. Raeburn, on the other 
hand, was yielding ; she reminded me of 
some full-grown person who holds a door 
against which a child is pushing she let 
him have his way a little, knowing that 
she had only to put her foot down to 
negative all his puny efforts. As a general 
rule, she had not patience enough to sus 
tain a hypocritical part ; her high prin 
cipled arguments, as compared with her 
high-handed acts, were but as a half 
pennyworth of bread to an intolerable 
amount of sack. But, that night, her ut 
terances would have formed headings for 
the pages of a moral copy-book. Meek 
she could not be, but she was virtuous 
and didactic to a degree that she had 
never before approached, and I could see 
John taking copious notes of the perform 
ance for future representation. Splashed 
and flooded with moral aphorisms, the at 
torney still contrived to keep the embers 
of his wrath alive, and as his wife was 
retiring from the drawing-room, he fired 
this parting shot : " Mind, Matilda, I will 
not have that letter written to-morrow." 

" What letter ? " inquired she, putting 
down her candlestick and confronting him. 

" That letter you meant to send to 
London about the bird." 

"I never told you I was going to send 
a letter." 



" No, but I know it, nevertheless. If 
there is anything wrong about Alec s 
conduct, which nobody believes who knows 
him, except yourself, it shall not be hunted 
out by you." 

" Do you suppose, then, that my own 
sense of the family disgrace, sir, would 
not keep me silent ? " 

" Yes, I do ; when you dislike a person 
you stick at nothing." 

" John, what has your father been 
drinking to-night?" inquired Mrs. Rae 
burn, significantly. 

" Nothing, ma am; it is native spirit," 
added John, in a lower but by no means 
inaudible tone. To do him justice, in all 
these domestic quarrels John was always 
on the side of the weak that is, on his 
father s side. 

" It is not my intention to write a letter, 
Mr. Raeburn," continued the lady, once 
more taking up the candlestick, but this 
time with a trembling hand. "Whatever 
my sense of public duty may have dictated 
in the case of that unhappy man upstairs, 
I could not so far forget the connection 
which unhappily exists between us, as to 
consign him, by my own act, to a felon s 
doom." 

Despite the attorney s now habitual 
potations, he had still gleams of his native 
astuteness, and it is my opinion that his 
wife had had the intention in her mind 
with which he had taxed her, otherwise 
the sense of defeat implied in her tone 
and manner would not have been so 
marked. An incautious phrase which she 
added, as she swept out of the room, 
corroborated this view. " At all events, 
mind this, Mr. Raeburn, that that bird 
goes back to its rightful owner to-morrow 
morning." 

But when the morning came, neither the 
bird nor his master were to be found ; the 
bed had apparently been slept in, and his 
dog was still sleeping, as usual, beneath 
the bed, but brother Alec had left the 
house along with his feathered favourite. 
I guessed at once that he had started thus 
early for Stanbrook, taking Chico with 
him to insure its safety (for nobody who 
valued his life would have meddled with 
Fury), but I kept that information to 
myself, and watched Mrs. Raeburn s 
troubled face with no little satisfaction. 
For some reason or other, this sudden 
flitting of her brother-in-law was unwel 
come to her. Perhaps she resented his 
not waiting at the " Priory " until he 
should have been turned out of it; or 
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.11, for her clac iio 1 row was 

gli iiiny throughout tL "ing meal, 

ie nr.ii 
usbaml hit 
to o rnant remark. 

" Well, madam, I hope you are sati 
at la- 1 you havo driven my own 

brother out o! my house," to which she 
had responded nothing; aud now the 

rney v, I t also. 

"Don t you. think," John observed in 
nocently, - Mhat it would lie well to drag the 
pond r But e\ that valuable sug- 

iess, to put every- 
bo,: .ore was no respo: 

In giving reins to !- .iku for her 

late unhappy &lt;, . Ilaeburn had 

committed, whai ot unusual with 

her wi: iiccs were excited, a 

great .social mistake, and she herself had 
become aware of it. It would have been 
a much wiser, although not a less cruel 
course, to have graduated her proceed : 
against brother Alec, and to have reiuL 
her house uncomfortable rather than in 
tolerable to him. His present abrupt de 
parture from it waa likely to have quite 
as ill an effect in the neighbourhood, as 
though thu 1 aut of his poverty, and the 
family failure in the way of expectation, 
hud been publicly proclaimed. As for mo, 
knowing that he wa.s where he would be 
well ciuvd for, L wa.s well content to miss 
the old man s woe-worn face, and to be 
i ed the witnessing his humiliation; but 
it was sad to watch the melancholy of 
Gertrude, to whom I had had no opportunity 
of revealing whither h- had gone, and 
who sat with lur untastedfood before her, 
full of piteous thought?. When the front 
door bell w rd to ring, she started up 
in haste, t : down again, white and 
trembling ; John s mischievous words had, 
ink, taken possession of her mind, and 
s apprehensive of some fatal news. 
However, nothing had arrived but the 
, which generally brought many busi- 
3 for Mr. B i, which, after 
ription, he was in 

bit of taking with him unopened 

into the oflice. On this occasion there was 

one for M imrn, the official seal of 

ch let her know at a glance from 

whence it came. 

iis is no fault of mine, Mark, under 
stand," ling it in her hand; 
"but here is !he Zoological 
That she should have thought 
it i .-y to make excuses for .herself 



he was 

"Pass it In re," said the attorney, gruffly. 
" I sup; . olve on me to 

out of t pe into which your meddling 

has brought 

Don t say us, I beg," was the lady s 
haughty reply, as she for once obeyed 
her lord ; " oecaujje your brother steals a 

" Idiot ! " ,ned the attorney, start 

ing to hi.s feet with an oath. " What irre- 
par. our temper brought us ? " 

" Idiot ! teinpi-r ! ruin ! " repeated Mrs. 

Kaeburn, in a trembli h rage 

apprehension; "are you mad, Mark ?" 

" Yes, madam, or nearly so, thanks to 
you. Read this. Xo, I will read it my 
self aloud, since it is only just that my 
brotlu r Akc should be proved guiltless of 
.stupid , in the presence of the 

LS before whom you accused him. 

" M AnAM, I have the great pleasure of 
informing you that the ui i ; ; t surmises 

which we were compelled to entertain re 
specting your brother-in-law s possession 
of the night-parrot about which you wrote 
to us, have been wholly removed, and in 
the in. factory manner. The bird 

that died had been bespoken by the Society 
from Lima, and -\vas expected by the 
Java, it seems, at that port before the 
vessel sailed ; while, from inquiries we have 
in&gt;tituted, it turns out that, by a curious 
coincidence, another specimen of this rare 
genus, the property of the great Peruvian 
mer. A! r. Pittsburg, came over in that 

very ship, and was doubtless presented by 
that gentleman to Mr. Alexander Raeburn. 
I am directed by the committee of the 
Society to express its deep regret for the 
unfortunate error in which it has been led, 
and to apologise for the same. 

" Well, 1 am sure it is a great satisfac 
tion to all of us, that the imputation upon 
Mr. Alexander s moral character has been 
satisfactorily removed," observe 
burn. She turned towards Gertrude, 
not so much in appeal to her, I believe, as 
.void her husband s gaze, which was 
1 upon her with rigid displeasure, and 
Gertrude answered, cold! 

For my part, Mrs. Kaeburn, I no 
needed any proof of my cousin s inno- 
ceni 

or did any ont 
exclaimed the attorney. .icntly. 

"Thank you, sir; sin&lt; r, you 

have al. 
compliment isamere redundance," observed 
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Mrs. Raeburn. It was surprising to me 
that, under the provocation she had re 
ceived, she used such fine language, which 
it was her custom to do only when her 
temper was under control ; but the fact 
was that her keen intelligence had at once 
guessed the full signification of the letter 
that had just been read, and understood 
the cause of the unwonted fire that gleamed 
in her husband s eyes. 

The wits of men are sharpened by their 
self-interest, and the attorney and his 
wife were the first of us to be cognisant 
of the terrible mistake into which they 
had possibly fallen with respect to their 
relative, and which this communication 
from town suggested. 

" You cannot, at all events, be over- 
burthened with sense, madam," continued 
Mr. Raeburn, testily, " if you do not under 
stand who the great Peruvian merchant, 
Mr. Pittsburg, is likely to be." 

" Of course I see that it is possible. I 
remember that Pittsburg was the name of 
your brother s partner at Richmond." 

" Possible ! Is it not certain that Alec 
and this man are identical ; that he adopted, 
for the purpose of concealment, the name 
that happened to be most familiar to him, 
and yet which would reveal nothing ? " 

" But why should he adopt an alias, 
Mark ? " 

The attorney snorted contemptuously. 
" How should I know ? " were the words 
he uttered, but what his angry face said 
was, " It is easy enough to guess, madam ; it 
was to try the genuineness of the affection 
of his relatives ; and a very pretty mess, 
thanks to you, have we made of that 
ordeal." 

Furious as the attorney was with his 
wife, yet, as I believe, he was even more 
irritated with himself, whom he had long 
felt to be degraded and disgraced as host 
as well as brother. The sense that a more 
dutiful and manly course would have 
brought him fortunq and respect was 
almost maddening him. This last convic 
tion had somehow gained entire possession 
of him, notwithstanding the comparatively 
slender ground on which it was built. It 
was r I thought, too, in a hesitating tone, as 
though she herself had but little confidence 
in her own words, that Mrs. Raeburn 
presently observed : 

" After all, Mark, we are going much 
too fast. Mr. Pittsburg, or a Mr. Pitts 
burg, may have really come over in the 
Java, and given the bird to Mr. Alex 
ander ; and if I knew where he was, I 



should make a point of instantly writing 
to your brother, and handsomely apolo 
gising for our unfortunate mistake." 

"Yes, by Jove, a regular mucker," 
muttered John, whom this conciliatory 
proposal from his mother convinced at 
once that she, at least, was certain that she 
had been entertaining an angel or at 
least what stood for an angel in her eyes 

" a man made of money " unawares. 
"Why, I might have been heir to a 
millionaire, and now I ve been disinherited 
by my own mother." 

"You are right there, John," observed 
the attorney, peevishly, "for, though she 
chooses to call it our mistake, it was 
nobody s but her own." 

My habit had made me so familiar with 
the bickerings of the family that this 
scene gave me little uneasiness, especially 
since its chief feature was the discomfiture 
of Mrs. Raeburn ; nor could I forbear a 
smile when that lady quietly observed, 
" Well, you may call it whose mistake you 
please, but I beg to say that it was my 
opinion, from the first, that your brother 
Alec was a wealthy man." 

"And that was why you treated him 
not only as a pauper, I suppose, madam," 
responded her husband, contemptuously, 
" but as though his poverty was a crime." 

" I took Mr. Alexander at his word, of 
course," replied she, with unabashed cool 
ness. "How was I to know that his 
humour was to appear penniless, when he 
was very rich ? &gt;: 

This was said without irritation ; it 
really seemed as if her conviction of her 
brother-in-law s prosperous circumstances 
had already caused her to regard him 
with less of animosity ; or was she tutoring 
herself to play once more towards him a 
hypocritical part in case it should turn 
out though, indeed, that seemed im 
possible that matters had not gone too 
far to be irrevocable ? 

Nothing else was said till the con 
clusion of the meal, when, as we three 
slaves of the law were about, as usual, 
to troop off together into the office, Mrs. 
Raeburn called to John, paying, " I want 
you for a few moments," whereat he made 
a comical face at me. expressive of appre 
hension, and followed her out of the room 
and upstairs, where presently I heard them 
conversing overhead. 

" Do you think it likely, Sheddon," in 
quired the attorney, suddenly, as I sat at 
my desk, "that my brother may have 
gone to Stanbrook ? " 
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\\\x to ,gh ; but I 

noticed that lie stopped in the arrai 
Jin nt: of hi.s papers \\iiilr waiting for my 
reply, : 10 lose a word. 

Mr. U H -luirn, I do," answer 
frankly. " My uucl- shown 
himself his friend, as you are ;i\v;ire, :ind 
h - would naturally uj&gt;j)ly to him iu " 

1 was going to say "in his calamity," 

remembering by whom that had 1 
brought alum* . ; but I finished my sen 
tence just in time with " in HID present 
cireumstaii- 

"I hope it is so, "answered the attorney. 
"The rector is an old friend of the 
family " here he looked up at the tin 
box that held my uncle s papers " and 
would, I am sure, do his best towards a 
reconciliation." 

Though the attorney was looking at 
me very hard, 1 could not prevent my 
shoulders moving towards my ears, to 
which they so naturally gravitated. 

"You do not think, then, that my brother 
will ever be reconciled, or come back again 
to us? " inquired Mr. Kaeburn, with a sigh. 

It was not the sigh, but the fact that u 
man so many years my senior should be 
asking my opinion on such a matter, and 
be so moved by it, that touched me. I 
remembered, too, that, though Mark had 
been weak in defence of our departed 
guest, he had not been designedly unkind. 

" I do not think your brother will come 
back, sir," answered I, gently. 

The attorney did not reply ; but I could 
read in hia face that he thought the same. 
He looked utterly cast down, more de 
pressed even than pained; and the blotches 
inhiseheckrf, which were generally obscured 
by his high colour, told their sad tale very 
clearly. He went on sorting his papers, 
and J with my task of copying out some 
deed, in silence, when presently a scr* 
ran through the house, so loud that it 
penetrated through the double doors of 
the nil I 

&gt;od Heavens ! what s that, Sheddon ? " 
The words expressed some excitement, but 
his tone was that of one who, already over 
whelmed by mi.siWtunc. has little more to 
fear, nor did he stir from his seat. 

But, as for me, I leaped to my feet and 
rushed from the room like a madi. 

ring some misfortune had befallen Ger 
trude. Guided by the screams, which 
Still continued, I ran upstairs and found 
t they pivc.-i-dcd from the room of our 
late guest, the door of which had been 
already opened and was surrounded by a 



Hal- one of whom, however, ven 

tured within side, for a very manifest 
reason. I [ton the chair of brother Alec s 
desk (which, when not filled by himself, 
was generally in the occupation of his 
bull-dog) stood John Kaeburn, with a 
bundle of papers in his hands, crying, 
" Jlclp ! help ! " at the top of his voice, 
and staring with terror-stricken eyes at 
Fury, who was standing on the hearth 
rug with legs a-kimbo, growling hideously, 
and already devouring him with his sau 
eyes. 

"Bring the gun, Sheddon!" yelled the 
unhappy youth, so soon as he caught sight 
of me. "He ll tear me to pieces else 
before your eyes." 

This appeal for my assistance seemed 
to excite the truculent animal as though 
it had really understood its nature, and 
I thought that it would have leaped at 
John upon the spot, and made an end of 
him. 

" Tell your husband to get the gun," 
whispered I to Mrs. Ilaebnrn, who stood 
wringing her hands in agony at the peril 
ous situation of her ten-Hied son. " In the 
meantime I will try to get the beast away." 

Then I went into the room, a little way, 
and called Fury, Fury," in my most 
seductive tones. 

The dog only acknowledged my presence 
with another growl, as though he would 
have said, " Don t you interfere, this is my 
business;" yet he sat down on his haunches, 
like one in some measure released from 
his responsibility, and, dropping his canni 
balistic air, seemed to "watch" his enemy, 
like a very determined sentinel who 1, 
his orders to fire on his prisoner if he moves, 
and means to obey them. 

"Keep quite quiet, John, said I; 
" don t move a muscle." 

" That s all very fine, returned John, 
bitterly; " but a fellow can t help it when 
he s all of a shake. If I hadn t jumped up 
here, I do believe that infernal beast would 
have &gt;wallowed me by this time." 

" But how came you here at all ? " 

" Oh I came to look after something. 
M \ mother sent me for it, explained John 
in a tone of abject apology, which, since 
he kept his eyes fixed on the dog, seemed 
to be addressed to that animal himself. 
" liow the deuce was I to know that this 
brute was under the 1 

At uoment we heard a confuiv 

noise in the hall below; then footsteps on 

hile one of 
iaiiued, " ( &gt;h, thanks I 
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I thought, of course, Mr. Raeburn was 
bringing the gun, and cried out to him, 
without turning my head, not to shoot the 
dog until the last extremity. " Remem 
ber," said I, "how fond your brother is 
of the creature " 

But here, to my astonishment, Fury sud 
denly abandoned his post, and with a yelp 
of joy ran frantically towards the door. 
At the same time a grave, stern voice, 
which I did not recognise, cried, " What 
are you doing, John, in my room ? " and, 
looking round, I saw " Brother Alec " 
standing in the doorway. 



THE LOST PAINTER. 



SOME thirty years ago severe civil war 
raged in France, especially in Paris : al 
beit, blood was not spilt in the conflict. 
The combatants indeed were men of peace 
professors and students of art and litera 
ture. They differed concerning the old 
and new styles or schools. "Romanticism" 
and " Classicalism " were the watchwords 
on either side. The classical school fought 
for the conservation of established rules 
and forms they valued precedent, hated 
innovation holding that the best of all 
possible things were of the past, and that 
men should strive only to imitate and re 
produce these. The romanticists were for 
freedom, the dethronement of pedantry and 
its absolutism ; for irregularity in poetry, 
and for melodrama upon the stage; for effect 
at any price so their foes alleged. 

The excitement knew no bounds. The 
struggle proceeded with a fierceness that 
is now hardly to be understood, and may 
seem to be even somewhat ludicrous. 
Bands of students and the students were 
chiefly romanticists (youth is generally a 
reformer, if not a revolutionist) met to 
gether to glorify their calling, their cause, 
their achievements, and themselves ; to 
regenerate the aesthetic world. At one of 
their assemblies certain landscape draw 
ings studies painted upon paper, and then 
pasted upon canvas were handed round 
for inspection. The students hailed these 
works as a new revelation. They were 
proclaimed masterly examples of the ro 
mantic school of landscape painting ; es 
sentially original, bold, vigorous, broad 
in treatment and effect ; wholly unlike 
the productions of any known artist. By 
whom had they been executed ? None 
could tell. They were unsigned ; they had 
been found strewn upon the floor of a 



broker s shop, of the lowest class, in one 
of the by-streets of Paris. There were 
hundreds of them ; many of them of old 
date. The broker regarded them as little 
better than litter and rubbish. They were 
in nearly every instance views taken from 
the heights of Montmartre, and other well- 
known points in the immediate neighbour 
hood of Paris. It was clear, then, that the 
artist was a Parisian, and had been follow 
ing his calling in Paris for many years 
past. 

The young romanticists were eager in 
their inquiries concerning the painter of 
these anonymous pictures. It was only 
by slow degrees they could obtain the 
information they desired. But, after long 
search, they lighted upon an old broker 
who could tell them something of the 
painter. His name was Michel, it ap 
peared; Georges Michel. He had died but 
a little while since, poor and infirm, eighty 
years of age. At Montmartre there were 
memories of an old man seen there day 
after day, sometimes alone, sometimes ac 
companied by his wife and daughter, 
carrying a paint-box, and setting up his 
easel here and there about the plain of 
St. Denis. 

In 1846, three years after the discovery 
of the pictures, an article appeared in 
the Constitutionnel, relating the story of 
Georges Michel s life, so far as it could 
then be told. To his works enthusiastic 
praise was awarded. In the tone of his 
sky he was said to approach Ruysdael ; 
the richness and breadth of his fore 
grounds, the mysterious shadows of his 
trees and massed underwood, were likened 
to Huysnaan and Hobbema. It was not 
until three years later that the discovery 
was made of the existence of Madame 
Michel, the widow of the painter. A 
member of the band of youthful romanti 
cists was elated to find that, with her 
daughter, she was his fellow-lodger in a 
house in the Rue Breda. She was sixty 
years of age, bent and withered, and very 
poor, but with a certain calm dignity of 
manner nevertheless. She was pressed to 
tell all she knew about her late husband. 
So much excitement about one who had 
so long been overlooked ; such enthusiasm 
concerning works that had always seemed 
valueless, or nearly so, amazed and even 
alarmed her. Her husband had been a 
sort of a hermit painter ; he had worked 
nearly all his life, underground as it were, 
like a mole. She was his second wife, and 
willing, so far as she could, to supply 
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materials io his biographers. &lt;h 
indeed, lie hail lo-cn 

in death than in life In- h., l b..vii for ever 
notus and his n 1 works 

bad remained always anonymous, or nearly 
so. As it is, the story of tho hermit 
painter s life contains many obscure pas 
sages. The main facts of his career have 
-fablished, however. 

11 -was born on the 1 L tli of January, 1 7 &lt; &gt;, 
in the parish of St. Lawrence, in the 
crowded and gloomy district of the Temple, 
Paris. His parentage was humble enough 
his father was merely a labourer in the 
public markets. At a very early age the 
little boy was found to exhibit talent for 
art. A patron and protector came to him 
in the person of M. de Chalue, farmer- 
general, who placed him under the charge 
of the cure of Vertus, a village on the 
plain of St. Denis. He learnt the cate 
chism, to read and to write very little 
more. At twelve years old, thanks still to 
the efforts of M. de Chalue, he was ad 
mitted as a student of the academy of 
St. Luke a society of painters and 
sculptors which then received pupils and 
supplied instruction in art by way of rival 
ing the Royal Academy of Paris, to which 
more pretentious institution it succumbed, 
however, in 1780. The preceptor of Georges 
was Leduc, assistant professor in the aca 
demy, and a painter of some fame. His 
art was of the high and dry school, classical 
and conventional, but he trained his pupils 
upon sound principles, insisting upon firm 
and accurate drawing and severe applica 
tion. Georges passed through his appren 
ticeship and became a skilled artist. His 
fine sense of colour was his natural property, 
but for the completeness of his technical 
education he was certainly indebted to 
Leduc. Still he was not only a student 
of this academy ; he was a student of 
nature also. Oftentimes he abandoned the 
plaster c:&lt;^ts, statues, and models of St. 
Luke s, and the somewhat oppressive and 
pedantic lectures of Leduc, to wander about 
the open plain of St. Denis, and fill his 
sketch-book with studies of rural scenes 
and figure 

M. de Chalue watched, with much satis 
faction, the boy s progress and promise. 
At the age of fifteen, George 
to give drawing - leasons to Madlle. de 
Chalue, the daughter of his patron. lie 
\ not more than fifteen when lie married, 
wife was ; s, a 

laundiv.--.-, young and poor as him* 
carried her oil in spite of the objections and 



.ees of the pn nd fri&lt;- 

a father. At. 
epcndent upon 

him. In all, i iiildreu were born, of 

this boy and girl ; _ o of Georges 

M ichrl :.nd Marg:. OS. 

It , providing for the wants 

of L !y ; let him bo as industriou 

rht, he could find few pupils to 
teach or picture-buyers to relieve him of 
his nd put money in his purse. He 

ably poor. 

ill one cordial admirer he did obtain. 
Colonel de Berchigny, a dashing hussar, 
was not the less an enthusiastic amateur 
artist. He took great delight in sitt 
beside Georges and watching him as 

he worked. For some time he was the 
artist s most :it companion. But 

then came orders for Berehigny to quit 
id join his regiment in Normandy. 
lie was in at the thought of part 

ing from Georges. He entreated the painter 
to accompany him to Normandy. In return 
for lessons in painting, he promised Georges 
that he should live and rank as a sous- 
officier in the hussar regiment. Ilis pay 
he could transmit to his family. Georges 
accepted the offer and remained for a year 
with Berehigny in Normandy, delighting 
in the hills and vales, winding streams and 
secluded villages of that picturesque pro 
vince. Then came an irresistible longing 
to return to Paris, and rejoin his wife and 
children. 

He had, as a boy, attracted the atten 
tion of Madame Vigee, better known as 
Madame Lebrun, a very prosperous and 
fashionable portrait painter, the wife of 
Pierre Lebrun, a picture dealer, especially 
trading in works of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, and in copies of the old masters 
made for sale. Georges Michel was em 
ployed by both husband and wife. He 
supplied the backgrounds of the lady s 
portraits sometimes the details, furniture, 
and acci ; and he copied and repaired 

pictures for P! m. 

By help of the Lebruns, Georges ob- 
taine.l employment and found patrons. 

is in the ho 

Voulgv. of 

Monsieur, affcerwarda Lou" .th. 

The Dii id his \ 

became hi- 1 carried the artist 

with tin ad into Germany. 

M. de Crammont-Voulgy tempted him to 
,-land. 

But &lt; d by i 

" new ideas." He left his patrons in 
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Germany, and reached Paris in good time 
to take part in the destruction of the Bas 
tille. He became a fervent revolutionist, 
joined the ranks of the " patriots " and 
the clubs of the Jacobins. The revolution 
had commenced, and something more than 
commenced. 

Madame Lebrun forthwith hastened to 
escape with her aristocratic patrons, en 
treating Georges to accompany her flight. 
Her offers and her fascinations were hard 
to resist. But the painter was faithful to 
his beloved Paris. He remained there 
throughout the most troubled time, even 
during the Terror, an ardent politician, but 
nevertheless toiling hard at his easel. Le 
brun, too, stayed behind, and was enabled 
to prevent his fugitive wife from being 
proscribed by the stern laws passed against 
emigres. In return she helped forward his 
trade in the foreign countries she visited ; 
and thus, indirectly, Georges Michel was 
benefited, for he painted pursuant to the 
orders of Lebrun not merely copies of 
the Dutch masters, but original works. 
In England, Germany, and Russia some 
demand had arisen for the pictures of 
Michel. From his own countrymen, how 
ever, Georges had as yet obtained little 
recognition. He was essentially a painter 
of landscape. He delighted to depict rural 
scenes and peasant life. He seemed at 
home only in the woods and fields. He 
had sketched in Normandy, in Switzer 
land, and on the Rhine; but he found 
endless pleasure in studying the plain of 
St. Denis, and the irregular slopes of 
Montmartre. 

In revolutionary France there was no 
room for a painter of this class. His art 
seemed but a paltry and ignoble thing in 
times devoted first to reproducing the 
classical and the antique, and afterwards 
to illustrating, after a most melodramatic 
fashion, the achievements of French arms. 
For forty years from 1785 to 1815 the 
" tyranny of David " prevailed. Pictorial 
art dealt only in history in pomp, and atti-* 
tnde, and exaggeration. Michel, with his 
faithful transcriptions of unsophisticated 
nature ; his rural studies ; his gnarled trunks 
of trees ; still, shadowed pools ; miry roads ; 
furrowed uplands, and purple horizons, 
could scarcely hope to secure favour or 
even attention. 

He contributed pictures, however, to 
the exhibitions of 1791 and 1793. He 
exhibited under the Directory in 1795 and 
1796; under the Consulate in 1798; then 
came a pause. He was represented in the 



exhibitions of the Empire of 1806, 1808, 
1812, 1814. After 1814 he exhibited no 
more. To buy bread he resumed his former 
employment of copying the old masters, 
especially those of the Dutch school; in 
restoring and retouching damaged works ; 
and in providing sketches for amateur 
artists to palm off as of their own pro 
ducing. 

It is true that a small band of cordial 
friends and appreciative critics had not 
failed to recognise the merits of Michel. 
This was but a trifling public, however, 
and it steadily decreased. The applause 
it bestowed if deficient in force and 
volume had, without doubt, a soothing 
and cheering effect upon the painter. But 
gradually even this measure of acknow 
ledgment seemed withdrawn from him. 
The ranks of his admirers did not gain 
recruits. He outlived his friends. He was 
left at last absolutely alone. 

In the later times of the Revolution and 
the Empire he obtained some government 
employment. Apartments and a studio 
were assigned to him. in the Louvre, and, 
with other artists, he was charged with the 
arrangement and restoration of the galle 
ries. He reverenced the old masters, and 
dealt with them tenderly and skilfully. He 
was ultimately dismissed from this office by 
Count Forbin, Director of the Museums 
under the Restoration. Annuities, by way 
of compensation, were offered to the artists 
who had been employed in the Louvre. 
Michel was the only one of them who de 
clined the offer. He could not accept alms, 
he said. His lodging in the Louvre had 
been necessary to him during his restoration 
of the pictures ; but for this money, which 
he had not earned, he did not want it, and 
could not take it. 

Of his eight children, there survived in 
1813 but one son, a musician, member 
of a regimental band, who had served in 
Spain, and had now returned to France to 
depend upon his father. Michel had been all 
his life, in a desultory way, a collector of 
odds and ends, articles of vertu, carvings, 
furniture, pictures, and even books. Father 
and son opened a curiosity shop, and 
jointly conducted the business. The 
younger Michel was often absent seeking 
customers or attending sales. Meanwhile, 
Georges took charge of the shop. But he 
was now more than fifty. He had been 
so long accustomed to wander freely to 
and fro, sketching from nature as he went, 
that he found this enforced confinement 
indoors extremely irksome. Work of the 
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oM kind was necessary to him. Ho im- 
provi-icd a studio iu the rear of the 

p, by piling up tho furnitaro so as 
to .si-reen him from th fvation of 

the customers. Thus sheltered, In- plied 
his pencils and brushes as diligently as 
, probably, in this way the busi 
ness of the curiosity shop came to be 
somewhat neglected. It was closed alto- 

.ier shortly after the death of the 
younger Michel in 1^_ ". Georges sold by 
auction the collection of curiosities, and 
invested the proceeds in the purchase of 
:m annuity for the lives of himself and his 
wife. He had all a Frenchman s thrifti- 

s. Poor as he had been throughout his 
life often, indeed, mo.st miserably poor 
he had yet managed to save money. He had 
even purchased a small house and garden 
in the Avenue Segur, near the Hotel desln- 
valides. These premises he let , at a rental 
of some sixteen pounds. This amount, 
with his annuity and such trifling profits 
as might accrue to him from his unappre 
ciated paintings, constituted his income. It 
r enough, yet he made it sufficient, 
for his wants were very few. 

The Restoration of l*lo had banished 
I ivid and his school, but had only bene 
fited Michel in that it had advanced the 
fortunes of the Baron d Yvry, the last of 
his patrons, a monarchist, who, neverthe- 

, had not been scared from France by 
the revolution. The baron had been pro 
tected by his tastes as an amateur ; he had 
found refuge in the studios, even when the 
bloodhounds of the Terror had been in 
search of him. He affected to be a pain 
and Michel helped him to seem so, touch 
ing upon his pictures for him, s-omedmes 
repainting them altogether. The baron 
paid a fair price for th /ices. Royalist 

, he even tolet:&gt;- d the violent 

olutionary sentiments of Michel. "Only 

it forme for two hours," he would sav. 
"and for two hours more I ll listen while 
you chatter as much nonsense about Hoi 
pierre as you like." The baron was wise 
in his generation ; he prized the works 
of Michel, oftentimes locking him up in a 
secret studio, that he might work to more 
advantage. Michel entered the baron s 
house in the early morning, with his face 
mu tiled up, to avoid notice and recognition, 
and e at night. The world had 

:ht of him. The l.anm encouraged 
the general belief that the painter no longer 

.ted. "Poor Michel," he would even 
in reply to direct inquiries, he died 

Meantime t lie baron obtained more 



and more of the works of Georges, hoarding 
them j.-alou-ly, and keeping all rival col 
lectors at arm s length. 

1 Jven during the a &gt;tal eclipse of 

wan his just due, curious 
ins of distinction now and then pierced 
the veil of his obscurity and illumined him 
ant, HI: was employed by Car 
dinal IVseh, tho uncle of Bonaparte, to 
arrange and restore his noble gallery. 
Lucien Honaparte, finally retiring from 
Pranoe after the Eteatorotian, had Unsought 
Michel to accompany him to Rome and 
&lt;! of his priceless art-treasures 
assembled there. 

In 1827 died Michel s wife, -Marguerite 
Legros, the laundress, with whom he . 
eloped eight and forty years before. Tho 
poor woman, during a tedious illness, had 
been tended by a kind neighbour, the widow 
of a M. dc Ponlcvaux. In 1-J- &lt; , irges 
married the good widow, whose full name, 
by-the-by, was Anne Marie Charlotte 
I laudier Vallier I onlevaux. Georges v 
sixty-four at the time of his second mar 
riage, but he did not look more than forty- 
live, his second wife averred. "He was 
brisk as a bee, and very easy to get on 
with when one got used to his ways." A 
liter was born of this marriage. 

The Revolution of 1880 parted Michel 
and his last patron, the Baron d Yvry. It 
was true that tho painter expressed his 
political opinions with less violence than 
of yore. At the first revolution he had 
been young and penniless : the second 
revolution found him nearly seventy years 
old, with money in the funds and pos 
sessed of a small house and garden. He 
was less ardent than formerly about the 
advantages of Liberty, Equality, and Fra 
ternity. Still he had some faith in the 
charter, and he gloried unreservedly in the 
fall of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
The baron was too stanch and severe a 
Legitimist to forgive him. Their quarrel 
was final anil irreparable. 

For the remainder of his life Michel 
was absolutely a hermit painter. He rose 
at peven and worked indoors all tho 
morning. In the afternoon he sallied forth 
armed with paint-box, brushes, and some 
small squares of paper, usually in the 
direction of Montmartre then wild and 
desolate enough, the hill hard to climb, 
the roads very rough, and interspersed with 
pitfalls. There was an ominous look about 
the deep black quarries on the hillside. 
Still beyond the bleak and barren f&lt; 
ground were stretches of fertile country, 
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vineyards, and cornfields ; here groups of 
dwarf elms, there thick growths of brush 
wood, with fresh green water-meadows. 
The spire of St. Peter s church and the 
tower of the Semaphore were prominent 
objects on the heights. 

To Michel, weather was no hindrance. 
He preferred, indeed, to depict the effects 
of wind and rain. He brought home 
various sketches to be completed after 
wards, late at night or early in the 
morning. He would sit on the edge of 
one of the quarries of Montmartre, gazing 
about him earnestly, deliberating upon his 
subject. Then he would set to work 
energetically, shifting his point of view 
presently, and beginning another sketch. 
He was content if he could carry back 
with him the materials for three or four 
pictures. Returning, he dined with his 
wife and daughter at a wine-shop in the 
Rue Cadet. Ho was careful to preserve 
the grey, blue, or yellow sheets of paper in 
which his tobacco or his candles were 
wrapped, smoothing them carefully, and 
storing them in his portfolio for future 
use. He was of a very thrifty turn of 
mind. Hundreds of his sketches were 
executed upon scraps of paper but three 
inches square. It was no matter if the 
paper had been soiled with candle- grease. 
He maintained that often a sort of velvety 
gloss was in such wise acquired by his 
charcoal drawings ! 

Now and then stories were told of a 
certain mysterious old painter haunting 
the plain of St. Denis. In 1833 the 
Marquis de Rantz, when mayor of St. 
Ouen, about three miles north-west of 
Montmartre, went forth in quest of the 
strange apparition. The marquis was 
himself an amateur painter, and a col 
lector of pictures. He came suddenly 
upon Michel his face shadowed by a 
felt hat, an ample blue cloak wrapped 
about him sitting upon a stone in the 
centre of the plain, absorbed in his sketch 
ing. The marquis was surprised and de 
lighted. He became a collector of the works 
of Michel. He was pleased, too, with the 
old man s talk, with the simplicity of his 
manners, his liveliness and native gaiety. 
The marquis inquired as to the best method 
of learning to paint. " It s easy enough," 
said Michel ; " it needs only sharp eyes 
and a firm. hand. See how easy it is to 
make trees, for instance. Leave the wrist 
free, and give the brush a circular move 
ment ; paint the shadows delicately and 
the lights boldly, and you have a fine oak 



tree." He sketched as he spoke, to explain 
his instructions. " Lay in the foreground 
solidly; work away in the thick fresh paint 
as with a sculptor s chisel ; mark the ruts 
firmly, and you have one of the muddy 
roads or the rough lanes of St. Denis. It 
is not more difficult than that only 
it s as well to begin in early youth." The 
marquis, perhaps, was but little edified 
by this brief lecture upon art, yet he 
admired the old man s simple way of de 
monstrating a method of painting he had 
been all his life acquiring. 

In his eightieth year Michel was stricken 
with paralysis. He remained so long in a 
state of insensibility that many supposed 
him to be dead. He rallied, however; his 
mind regaining its usual vigour, although 
his body was injured past repair. He 
determined to settle his worldly affairs, 
and to sell by auction all he possessed. 
Some of his curiosities still remained to 
him scraps of armour, early firearms and 
other weapons, with two hundred canes, 
eighteen fancy clocks of all sizes, innumer 
able tobacco pipes, two thousand books, 
a thousand paintings on paper, and two 
thousand sketches of all sizes. The paint 
ings were sold in lots of ten, fifteen, and 
twenty. Many were sold at three francs 
the half-dozen. One buyer obtained four 
hundred for a mere trifle. Presently he 
was retailing these at twenty francs, then 
thirty francs, apiece. Of late years, ex 
amples of this class have realised from 
two hundred to four hundred pounds ! 
The paintings of Michel are, indeed, much 
sought for nowadays, and are steadily in 
creasing in value. 

The sale of Michel s whole possessions, 
however, brought him bat two thousand 
francs ! He expressed no disappointment 
at this poor result. He could not, however, 
be altogether insensible of the world s 
neglect of him. " I am happy," he said 
with quiet irony, " that people are willing 
to pay the same price for my pictures as 
for good apples." 

He could paint no more ; the paralytic 
attack had deadened his right arm. Still 
he managed to crawl into his garden daily, 
and work there feebly. But his strength 
failed him more and more; at last, he could 
not rise from his bed. His mind was at 
ease, however, his heart light; he could 
still talk and even jest, making merry 
over his afflicted state. His wife and 
daughter were always with him, tending 
him affectionately. 

On the morning of the 7th of June, 1843, 
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they notie.-d t! :&lt;&gt;oked unusall-, 

ful. "Do not grieve for me," 
he said, " although ray eyes are very dim, 
I s pictures on every side of 

me; magnificent landscapes. If strength 
would but come back to this poor right 
arm, I could paint such things as have 
never yet been seen I " 

In the evening he conversed pleasantly 
with his family. "I feel so well ! ho said 
suddenly. But ho never spoke again. 

He lies buried in the cemetery of Mont 
Parnns.se. II - had desired that his grave 
might be upon high ground, with his head 
turned towards the rising sun his beloved 
height 3 of Montmartro were for ever in 
mind ; and that no monument should 
be reared above him. It was his fancy 
tint, while lying in the earth, he should 
be able to hear the grass rustling and the 
birds singing in the sky overhead. 

Close upon his death came the rise or 
the revival of landscape painting in France. 
His unsigned works came to be regarded 
by devoted students with e\fr;i ordinary re 
verence. They were unsigned, it should be 
stated, upon principle. Michel had never 
affixed his signature to any of his pictures. 
He declared that a picture should not be 
" baited with a name," but should speak for 
itself, and please by reason of its merits ; 
the painter s signature being observable in 
his method of execntion and in his manner 
of observing and transcribing nature. 

LAVENDER. 

How prone we are to hide and hoard 
h littl.- token love has stored, 

To tell of happy hours : 
We lay aside with tender care 
A tattered book, a curl of hair, 

A bunch of faded flowers. 

When Death has led with pulseless hand 
Our darlings to the silent land, 

Awhile we sit bereft. 
But time goes ou ; anon we rise, 
Our dead being buried from our eyes, 

We gather what is left. 

The kooks they loved, the songs they Bang, 
The little flute whose music rang 

So cheerily of old : 

Thr watched them paint, 

The last-plucked flower, with odour faint, 

That fell from fingers cold. 

We smooth, and fold with reverent care 
The robes they, living, used to wear ; 

Aii : pulses stir, 

As o er the relics of oar dead, 
With bitU r rain of tears, we spread 

Pale purple lavender. 

And when wo come in after years, 

With only ti-:n! T April -&gt;s.rs 
On cheeks onco white with care, 

To look at treasures put away 

Despairing &lt;. ..-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 



-wet and fresh we gat -in, 

:-.s, now every stem 
Is bare of all its bloom. 

1 them here, 

To lend our relics sacred, 1 
. ; r )&gt; lutiful perfume. 

&gt;n book 

irl, and flower, and with its mubo 
But eliKiucnt appeal, 
iiu from us a deepor sob 

iur lost dead a sharper throb 
Thau we are wont to feel. 

It whispers of the long-ago, 
Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 

And buried sorrows stir ; 
And tears like those we shed of old 
Roll down our cheeks as we behold 

Our faded lavender. 



UNDER THK HAMMER. 

AXD FBATHI.i:. 

THKUE is no particular reason why I 
should not invite the readers of ALL nu: 
TEAK ROUND to accompany me to the 
London Commercial Sil.- Etooms, Mincing- 
Lane, to assist at a sale of the spoils of 
bird and beast. In the sale-room the 
articles are reduced to mere abstractions. 
Lot Four hundred and seventeen, consist 
ing of five lion-skins, is merely Lot Four 
hundred and seventeen ; Lot Four hundred 
and fifteen, consisting of one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-five dyed black 
lamb-skins, is merely Lot Four hundred 
and fifteen; Lot Three hundred and sixty- 
two, consisting of three hundred and 
forty-four housc-cat-skins (poor pussy ! ) 
is only Lot Three hundred and sixty-two ; 
and Lot Three hundred and thirty-seven, 
of five hundred musquash or musk-rat- 
skins, is simply Lot Three hundred and 
thirty-seven. Thetenderest-hearted person 
may visit the auction-rooms aforesaid, and 

he abstractions alluded to knocked down 
without feeling a pang shoot through a male 
or female bosom, but it requires " another 
guess sort " of creature to go through the 
preliminary process of " sampling " the 
goods disposed of in such vast quant i 
as mere numerical expressions. I would 
not ;i;-k Mr. Morris, or any other of the 
gentlemen who write pathetic but lengthy 

rs to the Times, about the slaughter 
of a torn-tit, or the necessity of putting 
do\vn our own farmers in their finch slay- 

and the importance of getting up an 

rnational Society for the Protection 
of Small Birds, to take my arm on my 
morning s walk through St. Mary Axe and 
Billiter-street, for I am sure that those 
excellent gentlemen would have no 
appetite for luncheon. LadiVs. howe^, 
have 1. hearts than men, where 
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finery is concerned ; and I think that one 
at least of my maiden aunts, and no in 
considerable percentage of my wife s 
relations, would look with, a dry eye upon 
the scene I am about to describe, and 
buoyed up with the hope of luxuries at 
the Ship and Turtle, would get through 
the ordeal unmoved. They would " bear 
up," I take it, pretty well, as they would 
if the hide of the writer were added to the 
exhibition ; but I misdoubt the effect on 
my wife, herself, of a rug made from the 
skins of tortoisesh ell- cats. I would rather 
not speculate on this subject any more. 

Messrs. Culverwell, Brooks, and Co., 
of St. Mary Axe, have an advantage over 
many other brokers, in being able to show 
their goods on their own premises. A 
large warehouse attached to their office 
looks over on St. Helen s church, with its 
Gothic windows, and contains an ample 
store of the spoils of the chase. Among 
these are thousands of African monkey- 
skins grey and black very fashionable 
a few seasons ago, for ladies muffs, but 
not in such great demand just now, to the 
delight of the poor monkeys, no doubt. 
Conspicuous among ordinary monkey- 
skins are those of that "half-mourning" 
monkey, the Abyssinian, a quaint fellow, 
in deep black, with long white frills and 
fringes. The empty skin of a dead beast 
produces on the writer an effect entirely 
different from that of a carefully stuffed 
and prepared specimen, illumined with 
cunningly-fashioned eyes, and posed with 
a strict regard to the habits of the animal, 
The latter may be endured, but the hide 
of a creature, especially that of a joyful 
monkey, is inexpressibly saddening to 
look upon. Luckless Abyssinian monkey 
poor relation of mankind here is your 
smooth, lustrous back ; your superb tail, 
fringed and trimmed as no milliner can 
trim, her work by the tasteful hand of 
nature herself ; your bright leggings ; but 
where are the hands that would cling 
fondly to our own, and open the fingers 
till the hidden apple was captured ? Where 
is thy skull, poor four-handed Yorick? 
where thy merry face, thy grins, and 
chatterings ? All gone ! There remains 
thy skin, and it takes thee and sixteen of 
thy brethren to make Lot Thirty- five 
presently to come Under the Hammer. 
Not quite so much pity can I bestow upon 
our little friend the ermine, with his 
snowy body and coal-black tail. As the 
ermine, his destiny is noble enough : to 
enfold the shoulders of beauty, to deco 



rate royal and judicial robes : but in his 
unregenerate condition un whitened as 
yet by Siberian snows he is a truculent 
little beast, known as the " stoat ; " small, 
but spiteful and bloodthirsty an awful 
neighbour to a hen - roost. Here is a 
hogshead full of ermine some twelve or 
fifteen thousand skins turned inside out, 
and tied up in little bundles. Larger, 
bolder, more bloodthirsty, and still more 
valuable, is the sable, represented here by 
a contingent of some thirteen hundred 
skins, to be sold in lots comprising 
from twenty to a hundred in each. Near 
this tiny monarch of all fur - bearing 
animals we find the spoils of the pretty 
little grey chinchilla and the fierce marten. 
A few "minks" in demand just now 
are also on view, and several hundred 
"badgers," useful, I apprehend, to High 
landers, whose " sporran " is ofttiines built 
of a badger-skin, with the face as an 
ornament and a very pretty one it is 
and to makers of paint - brushes, the 
animal thus being connected with " draw 
ing," whether dead or alive. Here also 
are "foxes" and "beavers." Respecting 
the latter, a few words of explanation may 
be necessary. The beaver, as seen at the 
" Zoo," and the beaver-skins offered for 
sale in Mincing-lane, are covered with 
long sharp stiff hair, like pins and needles, 
differing very much from the beaver fur 
trimming which, for the last few years, 
has adorned the winter mantles of our 
wives and daughters, and precisely the 
same remark will apply to seal-skin. 
Both of these furs are subjected to an 
ingeniously - constructed machine which 
pulls out the long hair which serves, 
in fact, to throw off the water and 
leaves below, adhering to the skin, the 
soft brown fur which keeps the animal 
warm, and which is, in fact, the beaver 
fur and seal-skin known to the public. 
The coon, beloved of nigger melodists, is 
here in slender numbers ; but the ipossum, 
equally celebrated by banjoists, appears in 
thousands. The " gum-tree " has been 
pretty well shaken to bring down these 
thousands of soft furry creatures, and that 
pile of musquash-skins has not been col 
lected without putting the skill of the 
trapper to the proof. From Siberian 
wastes and the icebound regions once 
known as the Hudson s Bay Territory 
come the most valuable furs contributed 
by the polecat race, represented by the fitch 
himself, the skunk ill-savoured beast 
whose fur was in high request a winter or 
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two ago, as producing a feathery or rather 
bristly kind of ti-immin&lt;_r, like SIM!; 
the martens, with their handsome tails; 
tli. costly sable; and tho tiny ermine. In 
those &lt; I nary countries, too, we re killed the 
original owner.-, of fchoM magnificent black 
and white bear-skins rich and heavy with 
furry wealth, and of the beantifully-mar 
wolf-.-kins, which arc hardly so much 
admired as they deserve to be. A very 
different kind of creature is a large con 
tributor to fur sales : the, silver- 
ami the white rabbit, bred original! 
fur-bearing animals, and only incidentally 
consumed as food, figure in thousands 
and tens of thousands. Dyed Belgian 
rabbit-skins, brown and black, hardly 
find buyers just now, for there is a run 
upon bristly fur, and naught smooth will 
olY, Mtve only seal-fur; and even this 
must be trimmed with a bristly trimming 
beaver, skunk, mink, or sable to take 
off the smoothness and give a sufficiently 
wild and savage air to the fair dames who 
r it. 

Under the general appellation of " cat " 
are classed, commercially, the lynx, the wild 
cat, and I shudder as I write it the 
" harmless, necessary " house-cat. I freely 
confess that I have little or no com 
passion for the lynx, who, if his eyes 
are as sharp as they are said to be, 
ought to be able to take care of himself ; 
nor am I inclined to bewail the fate of a 
hecatomb of wild cats. But, poor pussy! 
She is here in hundreds and thousands, 
black, white, tabby, and tortoiseshell. 
That huge pile of rugs is made entirely 
of cat-skins. In each rug lie embedded, 
like fossil specimens, tho beautiful tabby 
or tortoiseshell backs of a dozen pets. I 
wonder who the people are who buy these 
rugs whether they keep a cat themsel 
and how that sagacious animal looks when 
one of these dreadful rugs is brought into 
tho house ! 

The raonarchs of tho feline race make 
up in dignity what they lack in number, 
and figure grandly in some half-dozen 
lots of lion, tiger, and leopard skins. An 
mjit was made last season by an enter- 
pri.Mng man-milliner in Regent-street to 
introduce leopard-skin into female attire. 
Perhaps it is a pity he did not succeed, 
for, had leopard-skin become fashionable, 
the animals would have been obliged to 
change their spots pretty quickly, on pain 
of extermination. Spite of their teeth and 
claws, leopard and panther, cheetah and 
ocel ild soon have gone the way of 



!s and other inoffensive creatures un 
lucky enough to attract the feminine &lt; 
Pestiferous j y nullahs 

would have &lt; i their arms in vain 

to protect those doomed by Fa.-h ion s 
fleeting fancy. For the arm of Fashion is 
long, and the whim of a Parisian belle 
propels the savage assegai in the sunburnt 
lands under the Equator. Leopards de 
molished, it would have been ary 
to fall back on the tiger, and a good 
riddance that handsome gentle: &lt;uld 
have been. Unfortunately, fashion has 
not yet set in the direction of the more 
dangerous and destructive of beasts, 
except in the horrid custom of wearing 
tigers claws as a bracelet or a brooch ; 
but the squirrel, the kolinski, the bis- 
cochia, the chinchilla, and such small 
deer, are sacrificed readily enough, and 
the lamb lies down with the lion in tho 
proportion of tens of thousands to one. 
There are many varieties of choice lamb 
skin. There is the " real " Astrakhan, jetty 
and wavy, like watered silk, but incom 
parably more rich and lustrous ; the black, 
curly variety, equally lustrous, but curled 
up in tight little lumps ; and the beautiful 
grey Persian, a delight to the eyes of 
beholders. I may here mention that black 
furs are always dyed, the colour provided 
by nature not being " fast," and, more 
over, of a dull, brownish hue. A curious 
instance of the superiority of artificial over 
natural dyes occurred, some twenty yt 
ago, in the case of the so-called " natural " 
Scotch woollens, made of the brown 
sheep s wool without other preparation 
than cleansing from grease. The home 
spun material looked very well at first ; 
but, to the horror of the wearers, faded 
away on exposure to rain and sun. Since 
then "natural" brown woollens have always 
been dyed artificially, and are really u fast." 
At the present moment, perhaps, birds 
are the greatest sufferers from the vagaries 
of fashion. Swan-skins are for sale in 
hundreds ; but these are as nothing by the 
side of some twenty thousand grebe. For 
ages the grebe and the penguin had a fine 
time of it. In the fastnesses of the Arctic 
and Antarctic circles these singular birds 
increased and multiplied amazingly. Man 
did not care much about them they are 
not good eating and confined his depre 
dations to stealing a few eggs now and 
then. One fine day an enterprising hatter 
stuck the glittering brea.-t. of a grebe in 
a pork-pie hat, and doomed the grebe to 
indiscriminate slaughter, Fashion adopted 
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the primitive decoration ; no hat was com 
plete without a grebe s or a penguin s 
breast stuck in it. Fashion presently went 
farther, and prescribed grebe trimming as 
your only wear. Black velvet mantles, 
trimmed with grebe, became the rage ; 
and the beautiful bird-breast was often 
used to trim jackets torn from the baby 
seal. Grebes and penguins had a terrible 
time for a few years ; but Fashion has now 
turned from them, and urged her shikarries 
towards sunnier clime?, still retaining her 
curious fancy for " natural " decorations 
owl-heads, hawk-heads, fox-masks, and the 
like but delighting most in the feather 
trimming, the latest craze of all. To 
provide the fine feathers to make fine, 
fashionable birds, the world is just now 
being ransacked of its most beautiful 
inhabitants. There is no occasion to be 
sentimental over the ostrich feathers the 
ostriches are, like the eels, used to it. In the 
Billiter- street warehouse we find ostrich 
feathers enough. Seventy cases of ostrich 
feathers are laid out for inspection a 
serious business. The feathers are sold 
by the case only, and, as a case contains 
several hundred pounds worth of assorted 
feathers, buyers are driven to the neces 
sity of making an accurate calculation 
before they venture on a bid. If one case 
were filled with pure white feathers long, 
handsome, and symmetrical as those in the 
crest of the Prince of Wales and the rest 
with gradually descending qualities, os 
trich-feather buying would be an easy 
task ; but assorted cases task all the 
acumen of the daughters of Judah, who 
are busily engaged in the tedious work of 
examining the contents of the cases laid 
out upon tables for inspection. An as 
sorted case may contain fifty bundles of 
white feathers some only of which will 
be perfectly long, full-tipped speci 
mens and perhaps two hundred bun 
dles of the qualities and shades known 
as Femina, Byocks, Spadona, Boos, and 
drab, together with the beautifully rich 
and silky black. The function of the 
sampler is to go completely through the 
various qualities about a dozen and 
to calculate how much money can be got 
out of the fine white perfect feathers, and 
then, in descending scale, through the 
various qualities, until a total is arrived at 
by which to regulate bidding. Now as 
every case is assorted in different propor 
tions, it follows that considerable ability 
is required, and much time must be in 
vested, before the heavy cost of a case can 



be risked. The value of an ostrich feather 
depends upon a variety of qualities 
colour, length, and, above all, on a finely- 
shaped full "top," showing no sign of 
abrasion. Descending from the ostrich 
floor, let us inspect the miscellaneous 
feathers, about to be sold at the Com 
mercial Sale Rooms. Here are huge 
packages of vulture feathers, which, when 
cropped, docked, and dyed, are used for 
a variety of purposes ; and an immense 
quantity of so-called " osprey," paddy- 
bird, and heron feathers. Commercial 
nomenclature, I may observe, is not re 
markable for scientific accuracy, and 
" osprey " feathers may be cited as an 
instance thereof. The true osprey, I take 
it, is one of the " raptores " a sea-eagle or 
fishing falcon, little loved by salmon 
fishers; while the osprey of commerce is 
a generic term, held to include the heron, 
stork, egret, crane, and other long-billed, 
long-legged, long-winged waders, bearing 
far greater resemblance to an ostrich than 
an osprey, except in their ichthyophagic 
proclivities. The osprey feathers are care 
fully sorted and selected, and are sold in 
cases, and also in lots, at so much per 
ounce, and not at so much per case, like 
ostrich feathers. Cock feathers are not 
absent, and the peacock is accorded a 
prominence becoming his Sublime Re- 
fulgency. His raiment is sometimes sold 
whole, but a more frequent practice is 
to sell the gorgeous blue-green plumage 
of the breast at so much apiece, and 
to knock down the feathers in single 
bundles. I do not mind owning that I am 
callous about feathers, and that I can look 
without emotion upon the empty skins of 
the Impeyan pheasant, and other birds 
which are good to eat, although I cannot 
disguise even to myself the painful truth 
that these "birds of rare plume" are not 
slain to assuage the pangs of hunger, but 
for their superb garment of iridescent 
metallic lustre. By a careless observer, 
the gorgeous Impeyan might be taken for 
a "property" bird, built up of foil, strayed 
into Billiter-street by accident a relic of 
the Bower of Beautiful Birds in some 
bygone pantomime. Closer inspection, 
however, reveals that the feathers of this 
wonderful creature are close and hard, 
forming a true defensive armour of such 
dazzling splendour, that the eye turns for 
relief to the Argus pheasant s sober brown, 
black and white, disposed in the myriad 
" eyes," from which it takes its name 
to the handsome yellow-brown bittern, 
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Ibrv. s of 

.1 other skins, i. 

owls horned and horn- 
i hornbills deadly &lt; 
s rare monkeys, flying squiri 
ana huge 

are myriads of tiny cr&gt; 
which afford at once the most curious 
and most painful sight at Hillib 
warehouses - creatures inexpressibly !- 
tiftil and diminutive the last dainty 
barbarous addition to Fashion s ward 
robe the flying jewels called humming 
birds. Long rows of eases are (11 led to 
brim with tlio.se glittering marvels, 
among whom Fashion has nl- ted 

certain species for a fatal preference. 
The unfortunate ruby humming-bird is 
in great request as a novel trimming. 
Thousands of these pretty creatures h 

ii n- ed in i &gt; adorn a single ball- 

si the beautiful iridescent bit of 
plunr L r on the neck being the chief 
point of attraction. Tlio " blue creeper" is 
another favourite, and brightly, beauti 
fully blue he is. A charming little fellow is 
the cardinal," with his bright scarlet cap, 
though even he is thrown into the shade 

the still more brilliant red tanager, a 
perfect bla/e of scarlet. So me four or 
;nd kingfishers are for sale, and 
a like number of jays, whose cheerful ranks 
must have hern terribly thinned by this 
time, to provide all the light-blue trimming 
made from their wings. Dotted here and 
there among the smaller fry are c: 
of toucans, with their rich plumage 
wonderful development of beak; t 
and the famous bird of paradise, with his 
golden hues. For brilliant scarlet, 
ibis is not outdone by any of these; for 
brilliant white, the great cockatoo is diffi 
cult to excel ; and for gold and black, the 
yellow oriole bravely holds his own, until 
contrasted with the rich orange of the 
cock of the rock. The beautiful red tana- 

is not the only specimen of his race 
given over to the destroyer, for piled 
around in gorgeous profusion are orange, 
black, bine, and port-wine tanagers. 

&gt;a-head. hl-,;ek and yellow, the brown 
cuckoo, the black cockatoo, the red-! 
and coloured finches, add to the variety &lt;&gt;f 
rich colouring, supplemented by thousands 
on thousands nl birds classed as " various 
humming." ncing over this wealth of 

Hanee, th&lt;- boo wearied to 

appreciate the metallic splendour of a lot 
of . [tut down roughly as about 



1. These arc mai 
of various kinds of b! ith 

tted aiford- 
for t! for li 

birds, B 

being at length laid un 
contribution by human vanity. Recognis 
ing the comforting quality of a fur c 

and gloves when the mercury is low 
he tube, and confessing with son 
and contrition that the quill pen with 
which I am writing was, in all probability, 
torn from a living goose, I yet cannot 
refrain vain as 1 know the effort to be 
from raising my feeble protest against the 
wholesale slaughter of humming-birds to 
o no object but the gratification of a 
ty which has not even the excuse of 
good taste. The present rage for furry 
and feathery adornment appears to my 
unfashionable mind to indicate a re 
trograde movement in fashion a de- 
on the part of a " grandc dame" 
to deck herself in ornaments better fitted 
for the dusky shoulders of a savage 
queen. 

For one other prime natural product 
the emissaries of Fashion must go to 
Mincing-lane. Judging from the quan 
tities in which it is imported, this article 
must be in considerable demand. The 
"lot" with which we are more imme 
diately concerned is lying in Cross-lane, 
and weighs some five thousand pounds 
a tolerably large consignment of an art 
which is well ! not necessary, perh: 
but apparently finds customers readily 
enough. It is human hair. The great bulk 
of it comes from China, is black as coal 
and coarse as cocoa-nut fibre, but of mag 
nificent length. Many a Chinese head has 
been shorn to produce these tons of mate 
rial, to be sold only in lots of two cases 
(of about four hundred pounds) each, 
and expected to realise about half-a- 
crown a pound in this wholesale trans 
action. Skilled experts are weighing and 
feeling the long tresses, but soon leave 
them to investigate the various shades 
and qualities of one bale of choice Euro 
pean, worth ten or eleven times as much 

Chinese. Whence comes th 
From Germany mainly from. Russia ; 
from France sometimes. Here lies a h 
of samples culled from this valuable bale, 
with th. hts of each colour carefully 

!. AN ith what variety and richness 
of hues glow these long, fine, silky i 
ranging from the deepest brown, through. 
y shade of ruddy auburn and sunny 
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chestnut, to the purest gold and fairest 
flaxen. What a monument of self-abne 
gation is here ! what a picture of self- 
sacrifice ! for when woman parts with her 
hair, she performs an act far more trying 
than when she parts with her jewels. 
That maiden must be poor indeed who 
parts with her crowning charm for a few 
shillings. Legends to the contrary not 
withstanding, how can she get more than a 
pitiful sum, when a choice bale, after passing 
through the hands of the shearer, the local 
merchant, and the importer, and paying 
cost of transport, will fetch no more than 
seven - and - twenty shillings per pound ? 
The blonde madchen, whose superb tresses 
I hold in my hand, did not, I apprehend, 
get much for them. Perhaps a few florins ; 
little enough, according to our estimate 
of money, but yet sufficient to keep the 
wolf from her mother s door for a little 
space. But this silken crown, which 
brought its original owner so little, must 
pass through many hands before it adorns 
the still handsome head of Lady Barepoles 
who is not quite the woman she was 
when Barepoles became the captive of her 
bow and spear in her first season but 
is yet a leader of fashion. Meanwhile, we 
have no time to lose in the crowded 
auction-room in Mincing-lane. We have 
other things to sell ; China hats, and mat 
ting ; Japanese arrows ; coir yarn ; cow 
hail , white and red ; everything, appa 
rently, that the world ever produced ; and 
must knock down our choice lot of im 
prisoned sunbeams and begone. 



A TYROLESE MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 

TTKOL, like most mountain countries, 
is rich in legendary lore. Numerous are 
the tales of ghosts, condemned to haunt 
the scene of their earthly crimes until re 
leased by some courageous mortal. Mis 
chievous kobolds ; dwarfs and their king 
Laurin, with his wondrous "rose garden;" 
giants, foremost among whom stand the 
famous Giant Haymon, who is buried in 
the church of Wilten, a suburb of Inns 
bruck; and the Giantess Queen, Frau Hiitt, 
who was transformed into a mountain, 
which still bears her name, as a punish 
ment for having ordered the servants to 
wipe the mud off her little son with bread 
crumbs. Witches and demons also play 
their part in the traditions of the peasantry; 
weird creatures guard hidden treasures; 
and the wild huntsman with his phantom 



chase gallops through many a dismal 
legend. 

Frau Berchta,who appears in the "twelve 
nights" between Christmas and the Epiph 
any, is evidently, as her name denotes, the 
bright goddess Hulda, though the Faster 
Thai peasants say she is Pilate s wife. Woe 
betide the unfortunate woman who has left 
unspun flax on her distaff at that time, 
for she will incur Frau Berchta s heavy 
displeasure, and will suffer accordingly. 
Mermen and water-nymphs dwell in the 
crystal depths of the lakes, whilst the 
mountains are frequented by the "Vene- 
diger Mannlein," or " Venetians," who 
are only visible where ore and precious 
stones lie buried in rocky caverns unknown 
to mankind. These little gnomes are be 
lieved to be natives of Venice, who merely 
visit Germany in order to seek for treasure. 
They are benevolently disposed towards 
the human race, and many stories are told 
of how they enriched some lucky peasant, 
or herd boy, with whom they chanced to 
become acquainted. The peasants say that 
the " Venediger " are good Christians, and 
attend High Mass at the holy seasons. 

But perhaps the prettiest and most 
poetical tradition is that of the " Salige 
Fraulein." Their very name is descriptive, 
for " Salig " is, in all probability, derived 
from "Selig" -"blessed," or "happy." 
Popular belief depicts them as lovely 
maidens, clad in snow-white robes, with 
flaxen curls arid blue eyes beaming with 
sweetness. Their sovereign is the benefi 
cent and gracious goddess Hulda, the es 
pecial patroness of the flax culture, which 
may account for the chief home of the 
legend being in South Tyrol, where flax 
is most cultivated. There have always 
been many superstitions connected with 
flax. It is supposed that it will only 
flower at the time of day at which it was 
originally sown. He who sows it must 
first seat himself thrice on the sack, turn 
ing to the east. Stolen seeds mingled 
with the rest cause the crop to thrive. 
Flax, when in bloom, acts as a talisman 
against witchcraft : and sorcery can be 
practised even with the dry stalks. When 
the threads are spun, or woven into shirts 
under certain incantations, the wearer is 
secure from accidents or wounds. 

It was Hulda who first taught mortals 
the art of growing flax, of spinning, and of 
weaving it. Her habitation is in the caves 
of the mountains ; there she dwells with 
her maidens and their attendant dwarfs, 
in splendid palaces and grottos, the walls 
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of which sparkle with inlaiil gold and 
jewels, while: tin- domed roof is of tr. 
Moreover, there are l&gt; 
tiful Lrardens, li-.-ii y woods, and 61 iant 

meadows, on which feed con- .vild 

animals, particularly the chamois 

il favourites of the Saline Fiaulrin. 

However, the Saline Fran i not 

always remain in E a. In olden 

times, before they disappeared from the 
;!i, tho friendli I their dispositions 

drew them to the haunts of mankind, for 
their character v. \a i heir 

appearai.o-, and its chief feature w;is an 
unselfish ben* is of their 

numerous good deeds abound m the Ober 
Inn Thai, the Oetz Thai, and the Vinsehgau, 
which are tho poorest districts in Tyrol. 

In those days, say the p. I , tho 

country was not wild and desol it is 

now, but then resembled a luxuriant fertile 
garden, where the Friiulein tended their 
flowers, bleached their linen, and hung up 
their snowy garments to dry. No cords 
were needed for this purpose ; tho sun 
beams themselves sustained the airy fabric. 
Then, in tho cool of the evening 1 , the 
maidens reposed on the mossy stones in 
front of the cavern, and sang enchantingly 
beautiful songs, whilst they combed their 
long golden locks. 

The heart of many a shepherd and 
mountaineer felt the charm of this un 
earthly music drawing him with an ir 
resistible longing to the Alpine regions. 

This befell a fearless young hunter from 
Langenfeld, in the Oetz Thai. Since his 
childhood he had known the tale of this* 
paradise of animals, which was supposed to 
be situated close to the Oetz Thai glaciers, 
behind a wall of rock called "the Morin." 
The peasants say that this is a rich Alpine 
pasture, wit h splendid stone pine and maple 
trees, where chamois, Alpine hares, eagles, 
and other mountain creatures even stein- 
bocks live peaceably together. Mighty 
boulders of ice guard the entrance, so that 
it is well-nigh impossible for even a hunter 
to penet rate within. 

Nevertheless, tho daring nfeld 

Sehvitz was re.-oK . d to make the attempt 
at all events. ! : led the preen 

and, h, tving surmounted nnny imminent 
perils, lie l.\st his way in the terrible icy 
ertof the glaciers. At last he slipped on 
tin; fro/en surface, which icsupsome 

ten thousand feet into the clouds, and 



_ * &lt; literally 

signified u park or \ 



a green valley far 

below. Wi uyes he foi 

himself lying on a bed of edelweiss and 
der, in tho rry.-.tal gr&lt; 

Fraulein, with his kind 
pre.s* -rliing anxiously round his 

conch. They nursed him tenderly until 

&gt;:ad recovered from the of his 

fall, and showed him all the splendours of 
their subterranean p -dens, and 

groves, merely exacting from him a pron 
never to slay any Alpine animal, or to re 
veal what he had seen to any human bc-i 
Furthermore, they gave him permission to 
visit them every evening when the moon 
was full. 

After three days the youth returned to 
his home, but his whole nature appeared 
to have changed during his short absence. 
The bold, venturesome hunter had become 
a mere dreamer. His only pleasure was 
visiting the rocky cavern of the Salige 
Friiulein, and every bright moonlight night 
he might be seen wending his way thither. 
These strange nocturnal wanderings at 
length excited his mother s curiosity, and 
one night she secretly followed him. But 
when she beheld her son hastening to enter 
the mountain cleft, she could not refrain 
from calling to him in her terror. The 
cleft instantly closed, and stones rattled 
down before it so as to conceal all tn 
of the former aperture. From that moment 
all happiness seemed to be extinguished 
in the young man s mind. He became 
quite melancholy, and was gradually pining 
away, despite the tears of his mother and 
his comrades strenuous efforts to rouse him. 
One autumn day two hunters chanced 
to come to his mother s cottage, and the 
account they gave of their hunting ad 
ventures awoke the old spirit in the pale 
sad young Schiitz. Early next morning 
ho accompanied the two men i 
mountain world, which he himself had 
so long deserted, and he soon espied a 
chamois high up on a ridge. The animal 
fled, and the hunter followed in hot pur- 

. till it paused on the verge of a ch;. 
11 tired. Instantly three S Viiulein 

stood before him in d-i/.xling radiance, 
but with stern and wrathful countt-nai; 

ide them was tho chamois unhurt. A 
shudder came over the young hunter; he 
staggered and fell headlong over the pr 
pice, where he was dashed to atoms. 

The persecution of their favourites 

tho only thing which 
the antrer of these g.-nt !c brings, and t! 

itudc is proportionate to those who 
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show kindness to the chamois. A wealthy 
peasant at Saltaus is said to owe his 
prosperity solely to his having reared a 
little chamois, which had been intrusted 
to him by a Fraulein, when he was watch 
ing his sheep on the mountain-side. 

Amongst plants, flax is under the es 
pecial protection of the Salige Fraulein. 
The Oetzthaler, who make its cultivation 
their peculiar branch of industry, proudly 
point out a cave between Kropfbiihl and 
Unterasslen as having been the entrance 
to Queen Hulda s mountain palace. Twice 
a year she passed through the valley, 
scattering blessings around her path : once 
in summer, when the blue flowers of the 
flax were brightening the fields; and again, 
during the mysterious "twelve nights." 
In olden times the gods and goddesses were 
believed to visit the earth at that season, 
and on the Thirteenth Day, our Feast of the 
Epiphany, they wandered from one sacred 
grove to another. The depth of winter is 
also the especial time for spinning, and 
Hulda highly approved of domestic in 
dustry. During her pilgrimage, in the 
dead of night, she examined each distaff, 
and, if the flax was duly spun off, pros 
perity was sure to attend the family during 
the year ; whilst carelessness and laziness 
were punished with trouble and blighted 
crops. She even sent her own maidens to 
a specially favoured house. They helped 
in the household work, and the presence 
of a Salige Fraulein always conferred plenty 
and abundance on her hosts. Sometimes, 
on dark winter evenings, when the good- 
wives and girls were busily spinning, while 
the old grandmother in the chimney-corner 
related some ancient tale or legend to be 
guile the time, the door would open softly 
and two wondrously fair damsels, with hair 
shining like burnished gold, slipped gently 
in. Each bore a spinning- wheel of curiously 
carved manufacture, and, after silently 
greeting the astonished assembly, they set 
their wheels in motion. It is almost need 
less to say that the produce of their labour 
far exceeded that of any of their fellow- 
workers. When eleven o clock came, and 
the usual spinning time was over, the 
strangers rose and vanished as noiselessly 
as they had entered. 

However, the Fraulein did not confine 
themselves exclusively to spinning when 
they wished to assist mankind, for they 
also performed farm work or undertook 
the housekeeping. They were particu 
larly fond of children, and often helped 
them to pick up wood, which then always 



burnt especially long and well. The only 
way of affronting the Saligen was by 
offering them any remuneration for their 
services, or by asking their names. Then 
they wept bitterly and never appeared again. 

A story is told of a peasant woman at 
Vulpera, near Tarasp, whom the Fraulein 
had helped in her spinning. When the 
end of the winter came she thought she 
ought to reward her kind assistants, so 
she prepared a sumptuous meal, and in 
vited them to partake of it. But the two 
Salige shook their heads sadly, and, 
giving the woman a never-failing ball of 
cotton, they said, "This is the recompense 
for thy goodwill, payment for payment," 
and immediately vanished. 

Above Jenesien, where the Salten com 
mences and the road leads across the 
Nobels, there is a steep rocky declivity 
called the Lecklahne. Many years ago 
several maidens took up their abode in 
this Lahne, and no one knew whence they 
came or what they were called. The first 
person who saw them was a maid of the 
neighbouring Locher Bauer. Out of com 
passion she brought the strangers some 
milk one day. They took the jug from 
her, carried it into the cave, and brought 
it back filled with gold pieces. The girl, 
who was of an avaricious disposition, 
thought she would do the same again, but 
when the jug was returned it was full 
of blood instead of money. The Locher 
Bauer profited by his unknown neighbours, 
for they gave him good advice about his 
crops, and, as he always followed it, he 
speedily became very rich. For a long 
time they continued to dwell in the Leck 
lahne, and used frequently to go to the 
Locher Bauer to receive alms, which he 
willingly gave. One day they came when the 
new Bauerin was just baking " Krapfen." 
Entering the kitchen, they asked for some 
food as usual, and stretched out their 
hands to the cakes. This irritated the 
peasant s wife, and she struck their fingers 
with the frying-pan, which incensed the 
Fraulein, and they sang : 

Ah, woe to thee ! ah, woe to thee ! 
No more shall Locher riches see. 

With these words they disappeared for 
ever. Their threat has been fulfilled 
throughout many generations, and there 
has been no wealthy Locher Bauer until 
the present possessor of the farm. A 
similar story is told of the Egger Bauer, 
at Voran, who grudged the Salige Frau 
lein their milk, and on whom the same 
curse was pronounced. 
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df the TV. of the Leeklahne 

fell in i handsome young 

fellow : : r, who lived at Glaning. 

ly married him, and became 

D of tin M . They were very 

li:i|. r, and all their worldly goods 

(lot; rnfortmiatcly the peasant had 

no peace until he learnt the name of 

! wife, and he d on knowing 

it, i her prayers and warnings. At 

last she yielded and told him, but she 
vanished at the same moment, and only 
irncd on Sundays nnd Holy dnys, to 
wash and dress her children. "When in the 
room, she ihle to them alone, and 

the JJiiuer never set eyes on his wife again. 
Another maiden, who was in the service 
peasant, kept lier name secret. Once, 
when a labourer cntne back from the woods, 
he ; ! icr, " Now I know thy name," 

:md addressed her by it. The damsel shed 
bitter tears, and, going to the Bivuerin in 
the kitchen, she cried, "I must now leave 
yon, but I give you this ball of cotton aa a 
keepsake. Take great care of it ! " And 
so saying she disappeared. The ball of 
cotton was carefully preserved, and never 
seemed to grow less, however much might 
be used. Some years elapsed, and one day, 
when the workwoman was in the house, 
the Iliiuerin thought she would try, for 
curiosity s sake, whether there really was 
any end to the cotton. Accordingly, she 
began to unwind it, and very soon came 
to the end ; but when she had finished, an 
invisible hand tapped at the window and a 
wail was heard outside. Since then nothing 
prospered in the household, and the whole 
place went to rack and ruin. 

The Salige Fraulein at one timesojourned 
at Lii.sen, and in almost every house dwelt 
one of these ethereal beings, bringing, as 
usual, [ ity in her train. One evening 

a Fraule.ii! was sitting on a bench in front 
of the house, when a poor woman came 
up and begged for a piece of bread. She 
received a loaf which possessed the mar 
vellous property of never decreasing in 
size, eat as much as she would. After a 
few oinan died, and left the 

magic loaf to her daughter, who subsi 
on it for a long time. Once, however, 
whi was cutting a slice, she remarked 

in astonishment, " Well, this bread will 
never come to an end ! " These words 
broke d the loaf soon di 

minished like any other. So the daughter 
had to g&lt; ng again, as her mother 

had do i she never met with 

same good fortune. 



Ti lein have an implacable 

foe in t! ,n of tin- Wild .Man," who 

s them witli relentless 
hatred. Their only safeguard neigh 

bourhood of anything holy, and therefore 
benevol ^ever they fell 

a tree, always carve three crosses on the 
trunk, in order that the Fraulein may take 
rrfugu with the sacred emblem, which the 
Wild Man dare not approach. In the 
Tyrolese forest?, trees may frequently bo 
seen marked in this manner. 

Once, when the Wild Man was pur 
suing the .Saligen, they fled shrieking to 
the pine wood near the Saiga, and con- 
hemselves there. But he soon dis 
covered their track and overtook them. 
He then tore them to pieces like cobwebs. 
To this day the children point out the 
stone in the wood, on which the Salige 
Fraulein n-i.d and wept inconsolably 
during their flight. A tipsy man once 
heard the in bitterly lamenting in 

the forest. He perceived that the Wild 
Man was chasing them, and called to him : 
" Hunt like mad and carry like mad, and 
when thou hast caught it like mad, give me 
part ! " Next morning the peasant found a 
quarter of a Fraulein hanging at his door. 

Even when engaged in the service of man 
kind the Saligen are not safe from their per 
secutors. Thus oneof the WildMen came to 
a Fraulein, who had served a peasant faith 
fully for two years, and said to her: "Stutza- 
Mutza, thou must go home, for the Monn- 
Jochtriiger" (supposed to be the chief of 
Wild Men) "says thy mother is dead." On 
hearing these words the Fraulein hastened 
away, followed closely by her enemy. 
Sounds of moaning and lamentation were 
heard soon afterwards, and the fair damsel 
was never seen again. 

According to aVinschgau tradition, the 
Salige Fraulein were driven away by the 
noise of firearms. When shooting was 
first introduced into Tyrol, the Fraulein 
fled, weeping and wailing, over rocks and 
ind never more returned to their 
mountain home. 

It was, and is, in some parts, still cus 
tomary to provide the mowers, when they 
go to the mountain meadows, with " I\ rap- 
fen " (a species of cake), which is the 
val food of the Tyrolese peasants. 
This was in case of a visit from the 
Salige Fi-iiulein, as these cakes are the 
sole articles they will deign ; ;&gt;t. In 

former times, beauteous golden - haired 
mai red to the mower and helped 

him with his work ; but this only happened 
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to those whose character was blameless. 
In Marfcell, the labourers appear at meals 
in their holiday garb, which unusual cus 
tom is said, by old people, to be in honour 
of the Saligen. 

Sometimes the Saligen go by the name 
of " Wilde Fraulein." On the path to the 
Zerzer Alp, near Burgeis, there is a spot 
called "Zu den Wilden Fraulein." It 
consists of a heap of stones, beneath which 
the Wilde Fraulein are believed to rest. 
Children, who go to the Alp for the first 
time, must pick up some stones and, after 
spitting upon them, must cast them on the 
heap with the words, " I sacrifice, I sacri 
fice to the Wilde Fraulein." Even grown 
up people practise the ancient custom, for 
it is believed that whoever neglects this 
act of piety exposes himself to great danger, 
should he venture to pass the Wilde Frau 
lein alone. This is evidently a relic of the 
old heathen sacrifices. 

Besides diligent housewives and the de 
serving poor, sick people had an especial 
claim on the kind hearts of the Saligen, 
and many a cure was wrought by their 
miraculous salves and potions. Instances 
are also related of the delicate Salige Frau 
lein having themselves undertaken the 
work of some sick servant, that the wages 
might not be forfeited. When the mother 
of a family was ill, the Fraulein would take 
the entire charge of the children. 

In short, it was indeed a golden age 
when these friendly beings dwelt on earth ! 

Accidents from falls, drowning, or ex 
posure were then of rare occurrence, for 
the Fraulein acted the parts of guardian 
angels in all such perils. It is a curious 
feature in this beautiful tradition, that al 
though plainly of heathen origin, yet it 
appears connected with Christianity, for 
the Salige Fraulein love the sound of the 
Angelus bell and the sign of the Cross. 
Indeed, when one reflects on their kindly, 
unselfish character as portrayed in the 
various accounts of their good offices the 
story might well be a Christian legend. 

A CHARMING FELLOW. 

BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

AUTHOR o " AUNT MARGARET S TROUBLE," " MABEL S 
PKOGBESS," &c. Ac. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



IT was true that Mrs. Algernon Errington 
had distinguished the Misses McDougall, 
by her notice, above all the other ladies 
whom she met at Dr. Bodkin s. The rest 
had by no means found favour in her eyes. 



Minnie Bodkin she decidedly disapproved 
of. Ally Dockett was " a little black-eyed, 
fat, flirting thing." The elder ladies were 
frumps, or frights, or bores. Rhoda Max- 
field she had scarcely seen. On the even 
ing of the Bodkins party, Rhoda, as we 
know, had kept herself studiously in the 
background. 

Mrs. Errington intended to present 
Rhoda to her daughter-in law as her own 
especial pet and protegee, but a favour 
able moment for fufillling this intention 
did not offer itself. Rhoda had not dis 
tinctly expressed any unwillingness to be 
taken to Ivy Lodge, and it could never 
enter into Mrs. Errington s head to guess 
that she felt such unwillingness. But in 
some way the project seemed to be eluded ; 
so that Castalia had been some weeks in 
Whitford without making the acquaint 
ance of Miss Maxfield, as she began to be 
called, even by some of those to whom she 
had been "Old Max s little Rhoda" all 
her life. 

Castalia, indeed, troubled her head very 
little about Rhoda, under whatever style 
or title she might be mentioned. We may 
be sure that Algernon never spoke to his 
wife of the old days at the Maxfields ; 
indeed, he eschewed all allusion to that 
name as much as possible. Castalia knew 
from Mrs. Errington that there had been 
a young girl in the house where she had 
lodged, the daughter of the grocer, who 
was her landlord ; but, being pretty well 
accustomed to Mrs. Erring-ton s highly- 
coloured descriptions of things and people, 
she had paid no attention to that lady s 
praises of Rhoda s intelligence, good looks, 
and pretty manners. 

No; Castalia troubled not her head 
about Rhoda. But she was troubled about 
Minnie Bodkin, of whom she became 
bitterly jealous. She did not suppose, to be 
sure, that her husband had ever made love 
to Miss Bodkin ; but she was constantly 
tormented by the suspicion that Algernon 
was admiring Minnie, and comparing her 
beauty, wit, and accomplishments with 
those of his wife, to the disadvantage of 
the latter. Not that she (Castalia) admired 
her. Far from it ! But she was just 
the sort of person to be taking with men. 
She had such a forward, confident, showy 
way with her! 

Some speech of this sort being uttered in 
the presence of the Misses McDougall, was 
seized upon, and echoed, and re-echoed, 
and made much of by those young ladies, 
who pounced on poor Minnie, and tore 
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her to pieces with great skill and gusto. 
ilefc, indeed, made :i feel&gt;!" : now 

and then OH behalf of her friend; but 
how was she to oppose her sister and that 
sweet Mrs. Algernon? And then, in 
Coi and candour, she could not but 

admit that poor d -ar .Minnie had many 
and glaring faults. 

In fact, Rose and Violet McDongall 
were installed as toadi rdimir 

Castalia. They were her dearest friends; 
they called her by her Christian name; 
they flattered her weakne md en- 

eouraLrvd lior worst Tint, we may 

charitably believe, with the full conscious 
ness of what they were doing. For her 
part, Castalia soon got into the habit of 
liking to have these ladies about her. 
They performed many little offices which 
saved her trouble; they were devoted to 
her interests, and brought her news of the 
doings of the opposite faction. For there 
was an opposite faction ; or Castalia per 
suaded herself that there was. The Bod 
kins were ranged in it, in her jealous 
fancy; and so were the Docketts, and one 
or two more of Algernon s old friends. 
Mi-s Chubb she considered to hover as 
yet on neutral ground. As to the 
unmarried men young Pawkins, Mr. 
Diamond, and the curate of St. Chad s 
they were not much taken into account 
in this species of subterranean warfare, 
carried on with an arsenal of sneers, stares, 
slights, hints, coolnesses, bridlings, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

I have said that the warfare was sub 
terranean ; occult, as it were. Had the 
enemy been actuated by similar feelings 
to those of Castalia and her party, hos 
tilities must have blazed up openly. But 
most of them did not even know that 
they were being assailed. Among these 
unconscious ones were Dr. and Mrs. Bod 
kin. Minnie had, at times, a suspicion 
that Algy s wife disliked her. But then 
the manners of Algy s wife were not 
genial or gracious to anyone, and Minnie 
could not but feel a certain compassion 
for her, which extinguished resentment at 
her sour won Is and w 

With the rest of th-- \Vhitford society, 
the bride did not enter into intimate, or 
even aininble, relations. She offended 
t of the worthy matrons who cilled 
on her, by merely returning her card, and 
not even asking to be admitted to see 
them. As to offering any entertainment 
in return for the ln^pitalii iVs that were 
offered to her during the ii: ks that 



dwelt in Whit ford, that, (. a -aid, 

was out of the question. How could more 

than two persons sit ie in her little 

dining-room? And how was it possible 

ive company in Iv -e ? 

I !nt Whitford was not quite of her 
opinion in this matter. It was true her 
rooms were small ; but were they smaller 
than Mrs. Jones s, who g;iv three, tea- 
part ry year, and iv her friends 
in detach JiM-nts ? Why was Ivy Lodge 
adapted for festive purposes than ! &gt;r. 
Smith s house in the High-street? a 
queer, ancient, crooked nook of a dwelling, 
squeezed in between two larger neigh 
bours, with a number of tiny dark rooms, 
like closets ; in which, nevertheless, some 
of the best crumpets and tea-cakes known 
to that community, not to mention little 
lobster suppers in the season, had been 
consumed by the Smiths friends with 
much satisfaction. As Mrs. Docketfc 
observed, it was not so much what you 
gave, as the spirit you gave it in, that 
mattered ! And she was not ashamed, not 
she, to recall the time, in the beginning of 
Mr. Dockett s career, when she had with 
her own hands prepared a welsh rabbit 
and a jorum of spiced ale for a little party 
of friends, having nothing better to offer 
them for supper. In a word, it was Whit- 
ford s creed that even the most indigestible 
food, freely bestowed, might bless him that 
gave and him that received; and that if the 
Algernon Erringtons did not offer anyone 
so much as a cup of tea in their house, 
the real reason was to be sought in the 
lady s proud reserve, and a general st 
of feeling whieh Mrs. Dockett described 
as "stuck-up-ishness." 

Castalia was unaccustomed to walking, 
and disliked that exercise. Riding was 
out of her power, no saddle-horse that 
would carry a lady being kept for hire in 
Whir ford, and the jingling old fly from 
the Blue Bell Inn was employed to carry 
her to such houses as she deigned to visit 
at. Her mother-in-law s lodging was not 

iitly honoured by her pr&lt; 
The stairs frightened her, she said ; they 
were like a ladder. Mrs. Thimbleby s 
oblong drawing-room was a horrible li - 
den. She had had no idea that ladies 
and gentlemen ever lived in such places. 
In truth, Castiilia s anticipations of the 
Errington* 1 domestic life at Whitford 
had by no means prepared her for the 
reality. Ancram had told her he v, 
poor, certainly. Poor! V.-. iuit Jaek 
Price was poor also. And Jack Prii 
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valet was far better lodged than her 
mother-in-law. However, occasionally the 
jingling fly did draw up before the widow 
Thimbleby s door, and Castalia was seen 
to alight from it with a discontented ex 
pression of countenance, and to pick her 
way with raised skirts over the cleanly 
sanded doorstep. 

One day, when she entered the oblong 
drawing-room, Castalia perceived that Mrs. 
Errington was not there ; but, instead of 
her, there was a young lady, sitting at 
work by the window, who lifted a lovely, 
blushing face as Castalia entered the 
room, and stammered out, in evident em 
barrassment, that Mrs. Errington would 
be there in a few minutes, and, meanwhile, 
would not the lady take a seat ? 

" I am Mrs. Ancram Erringfcon," said 
Castalia, looking curiously at the girl. 

" Yes ; I know. I I saw you at Dr. 
Bodkin s. I am spending the day with 
Mrs. Errington. She is very kind to me." 

Algernon s wife seated herself in the 
easy- chair, and leisurely surveyed the 
young woman before her. Her first 
thought was, "How well she s dressed ! " 
her second, " She seems very bashful and 
timid ; quite afraid of me ! " And this 
second thought was not displeasing to 
Mrs. Algernon ; for, in general, she had 
not been treated by the "provincial bump 
kins," as she called them, with all the de 
ference and submission due to her rank. 

The girl s hands were nervously occu 
pied with some needlework. The flush 
had faded from her face, and left it deli 
cately pale, except a faint rose-tint in the 
cheeks. Her shining brown hair waved 
in soft curls on to her neck. Mrs. Alger 
non sat looking at her, and critically 
observing the becoming hue of her green 
silk gown, the taste and richness of a gold 
brooch at her throat, the whiteness of the 
shapely hand that was tremulously plying 
the needle. All at once a guess came into 
her mind, and she asked, suddenly : 

" Is your name Maxfield ? " 

" Yes ; Rhoda Maxfield, " returned the 
girl, blushing more deeply and painfully 
than before. 

"Why, I have heard of you!" ex 
claimed Mrs. Algernon. " You must come 
and see me." 

Rhoda was so alarmed at the pitch of 
agitation to which she was brought by 
this speech, that she made a violent effort 
to control it, and answered with more 
calmness than she had hitherto displayed : 

" Mrs. Errington has spoken once or 



twice of bringing me to your house; but 
I I did not like to intrude. And, be 
sides " 

" Oh, Mrs. Errington brings all sorts of 
tiresome people to see me ; she may as 
well bring a nice person for once in a way." 

Castalia was meaning to be very 



gracious. 



Yes ; I mean but then my father 
might not like me to come and see you," 
blurted oat Rhoda, with a sorb of quiet 
desperation. 

Mrs. Algernon opened her eyes very wide. 

" Why, for goodness sake ? Oh, he 
had some quarrel or other with Mrs. 
Errington, hadn t he ? Never mind, that 
must be all forgotten, or he wouldn t let 
you come here. I believe the truth is, 
that Mrs. Errington meant slyly to keep 
you to herself ; and I shan t stand that." 

Indeed, Castalia more than half believed 
this to be the case. And, partly from a 
sheer spirit of opposition to her mother-in- 
law partly from the suspicious jealousy 
of her nature, that led her to do those 
things which she fancied others cunningly 
wished to prevent her from doing she 
began to think she would patronise Rhoda 
and enlist her into her own faction . Besides, 
Rhoda was sweet- voiced, submissive, hum 
ble. Certainly, she would be a pleasanter 
sort of pet and tame animal to encourage 
about the house than Rose McDougall, 
who, with all her devotion, claimed a quid 
pro quo for her services, and dwelt on her 
kinship with the daughter of Lord Kauld- 
kail, and talked of their " mutual ances 
try " to an extent that Castalia had began 
to consider a bore. 

At this moment Mrs. Errington bustled 
into the room, holding a small roll of 
yellow lace in her hand. " I have found 
it, Rhoda ! " she cried. " This little bit is 
nearly the same pattern as the trimming on 
the cap, and, if we join the frilling 
Here she perceived Mrs. Algernon s pre 
sence, and stopped her speech with an ex 
clamation of surprise : " Gfood gracious ! is 
that you, Castalia ? How long have you 
been here ? This is an unexpected plea 
sure. JSTow you can give us your advice 
about the trimming of my cap, which 
Rhoda has undertaken for me." 

Castalia did not rise from the easy-chair, 
but turned her cheek to receive the elder 
lady s kiss. Rhoda gathered up her work, 
and moved to go away. 

" Don t run away, Rhoda ! " cried Mrs. 
Errington. " We have no secrets to talk, 
have we, Castalia ? You know my little 
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friend . do you not ? She is a g 

pet of mi: 

" Oh, I will go and sit in your bedroom, 
tered R ! i "da, hurriedly. 
" I I don t like to bo in your way." 
ATM I. with a little confused courtesy to 
Mi :pped out of the 

room and e[&lt;&gt;&gt;ed the door behind her. 

"S! uch a shy little thing!" ex 

claimed Mrs. En-ington. 

" Well," returned Castalia, " it is a &lt; 
fort to meet with any Whitford person 
that knows her place ! They are the most 

ptuous set of creatures, in gem 
that I ever came across." 

"Oh, llhoda Maxficld s manners are 
never at fault, I assure you ; I formed her 
myself, with considerable care and pains." 

" She seems to make herself useful, 
too!" observed Castalia, with a languid 
cr. 

" That she does, indeed, my dear ! Most 
useful. Her taste and skill in any little 
matter of needlework are quite extra 
ordinary. Poor child ! she is so delighted 
to do anything for me. She is devotedly 
attached to me, and very grateful. Her 
father really did behave abominably, and 
she feels it very much, and wishes to make 
up for it. No doubt the old man repents 
oi his folly and ill-humour now; but, of 
course, I can have nothing more to say to 
him. However, I willingly allow the girl 
to do any little thing she can. She has 
just been trimming this cap for me most 
exquisitely ! " 

Castalia thought, more and more, that 
it would be -worth her while to patronise 
Rhoda. 

" I shall go to old Maxfield myself, and 
get him to let her come to my house," said 
she, as she took leave of her mother-in- 
law, and slowly made her way down Mrs. 
Thimblcby s ladder-like staircase, holding 
fast to the banisters with one hand, and 
not lifting one of her feet from a step 
until the other was firmly planted beside it. 

On returning home that evening, Rhoda 
was greatly startled by her father s words, 
Well, .Miss Maxfield, here s a honourable 
missis been begging for the pleasure of 
your company ! " 

Rhoda turned pale and red, and said 
something in too low a tone to meet her 
IT. 

"Oh yes," the old man went on; "the 

iourable Mrs. Algernon Ancram. Er- 

been here, if you please! 

Well. I wish that young man joy of his 

bargain ! Onr little Sally is ten times 



as well-favoured. Your Aunt Bet 

her first; and, says she, Is Mr. Maxfield 

at home 

"I it d that your father u 

aged in b said Betty Grim- 

.v, taking up the narration. 

" You should ha said I was serving in 
the shop," ob old Max, doggedly, 

" and would sell her fine ladyship a pen 
n orth of gingerbread if she d a mind, and 
eould find t ny ! " 

" Nay, Jonathan, how could I have said 
that to the lady? Says she, I wish to 
say a word to him. So I showed her into 
your drawing-room, Rhoda, and called 
your father, and " 

" And there she sat," interrupted the 
old man, with unwonted eagerness in his 
face and his voice, " in a far better place 
than any she has of her own, if all accounts 
are true, looking about her as curious as a 
ferret. I walked in, in my calico sleeves 
and my apron " 

(" He wouldn t take them off," put in 
Betty, parenthetically.) 

" No ; I wouldn t. And she told me she 
was come to ask my leave to have my 
daughter Rhoda at her house. Of course 
you ll let her come, she says, for you let 
her go to Mrs. Errington s and to Mrs. 
Bodkin Why, as to that, says 1, 

I m rather partie lar where Miss Maxfield 
visits. You should have seen her stare. 
She looked fairly astounded." 

"Oh, father ! " 

"Did I not speak the truth? I 
partie lar where you visit. I told her 
plainly that you was in a very different 
position from the rest of the family. I 
am a plain tradesman, said I. 1 have 
my own place and my own influence, and 
I have been marvellously upholden in iny 
walk of life. But my daughter llhoda is 
a lady of the Lord s own making, and must 
be treated as such. And she has plenty 
of this world s gear, for my endeavours 
have been abundantly blessed. " 

"Oh, fat!, 

" Oh, father ! " repeated the old man, 
impatiently. " What did I say amiss ? I 
tell you the woman was cowed by me. I 
am in subjection to none of their princi 
palities and po The upshot was that 
I promised you should go and take tea 
with her to-morrow evening." 

Rhoda was greatly surprised by this 
annouiv iiich was totally ui: 

pected. "Oh, father!" she exclaimed in 
a trembling voice, " why did you say I 
should go ? " 
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" Why ? For various sufficient reasons. 
Let that be enough for you." 

The truth was, that Castalia had more 
than hinted her suspicion that her mother- 
in-law selfishly endeavoured to keep Bhoda 
under her own influence, and to prevent 
her visiting elsewhere. And to thwart 
Mrs. Errington would alone have been a 
powerful incentive with old Max. But a 
far stronger motive with him was that he 
longed, with keen malice, that Algernon 
should be forced painfully to contrast 
the love he had been false to with the 
wife he had gained. He would have Alger 
non see Bhoda rich, and well-dressed, and 
courted. If Bhoda would but have flaunted 
her prosperity in Algernon s face, there was 
scarcely any sum of money her father 
would have grudged for the pleasure of 
witnessing that spectacle. But, although 
it was hopeless to expect Bhoda to display 
any spirit of vengeance on her own behalf, 
yet she might be made the half-unconscious 
instrument of a retribution that should gall 
and mortify Algernon to the quick. That 
Bhoda herself might suffer in the process 
was an idea to which (if it occurred to 
him) he would give no harbourage. 

Bhoda sat silent until her aunt had left 
the room to prepare the supper according 
to her habit. Then she rose, and going close 
up to her father, took his hand, and looked 
imploringly into his face. "Father, "she 
said, " don t make me go there. I I can t 
bear it." 

" You can t bear it ! " burst out old Max- 
field. He scowled with a frown of terrible 
malignity. But Bhoda well knew that his 
wrath was not directed against her. She 
stood trembling and pale before him, whilst 
he spoke more harsh and bitter words 
against all the family of the Erringtons, 
than she had ever heard him utter on that 
score. He dropped, too, for the first time 
in her hearing, a hint that he had some 
power over Algernon, and would use it to 
his detriment. Bhoda mustered courage 
to ask him for an explanation of those 
words. But he merely answered, "No 
matter. It is no matter. It is not the 
money. I shall not get it, nor do I greatly 
heed it. But I can put him to shame 
publicly, if I am so minded." 

The poor child began to perceive that 
any display of wounded feeling on her 
part, of reluctance to meet Algernon and 
his wife, of being in any degree crushed 



and dispirited, would inflame her father s 
wrath against that family. And, although 
she had only the vaguest notions as to 
what he could or could not do to spite 
them, she had a hundred reasons for wish 
ing to mitigate his animosity. So, with 
the gentle cunning that belonged to her 
nature, at once timid and persistent, she 
began to unsay what she had said, and to 
try to efface the impression which her first 
refusal had made upon her father. 

" I I have been thinking that you are 
right, father, in saying it will be best for 
me to go to Ivy Lodge. You know Mrs. 
Errington has always been good to me, 
and it would please her, perhaps. And 
and, after all, why should I be afraid of 
going there ? " 

" Afraid of going there ! " echoed old 
Max, with sternly-set jaw and puckered 
brow. " Why, indeed, should you be 
afraid ? There s some as have reason to 
be afraid, but not my daughter not Miss 
Maxfield. Afraid ! " 

" Perhaps people might think it strange 
if I did not go ? " 

People ! What people ? " 

" Well, no matter for that. But if you, 
father, think it well that I should go 

You shall go in a carriage from the 
Blue Bell Inn. And Sally shall accompany 
you and bring you back. And see that 
you are properly attired. I would have 
you wear your best garments. You shall 
not be shamed before that yellow-faced 
woman. I don t believe she has a better 
gown to her back than the one I bought 
you to wear at Dr. Bodkin s." 

Bhoda waived the point for the moment ; 
but, after a while, she was able to persuade 
her father that her grey merino gown, with 
a lace frill at her throat, was a more suit 
able garment in which to spend the evening 
at Ivy Lodge than the rich violet silk he 
recommended for the purpose. Beal ladies, 
she urged timidly, did not wear their 
smartest clothes on such occasions. And 
old Max reluctantly accepted her dictum 
on this point. But nothing could shake 
him from his resolve that Bhoda should 
be conveyed to Mrs. Algernon Errington s 
door in a hired carriage. So, with a sigh, 
she yielded ; devoutly wishing that a pelt 
ing shower of rain, or even a thunderstorm, 
might arrive the next evening, to serve as 
an excuse for her appearing at Ivy Lodge 
in such unwonted state. 
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knowledge 



of the baseness of his 



ru\i i 1:1; \V. NEW TEEMS. 

" Wiivr are you doing, I say, in ray 
room ? " inquired its proprietor, for the 
second time, of the unhappy John, who, 
still standing on the chair, exhibited 
almost as piteous a spectacle as when 
lireat&lt;-ned with immediate extinction by 
the jaws of Fury. 

"John is here, Mr. Alexander, by my 
directions," interposed Mrs. Raeburn, who j 
with threat presence of mind hail already . 
dismissed the servants from the scene. 
"I take the whole responsibility of his 
presence on my shoulders." 

" I should have concluded as much, 
madam, had you nofcconfesscd it," observed 
In-other Alec, drily. "It still remains, 
however, for you to explain why yon sent 
him." 

To look at them, and hear them speak, 
these two persons might have been said to 
have changed characters since their last 
meet in tr, save that it was as impossible for 
Mr--. 1 1 at burn to be mild as for brother 
Alec to be insolent : her manner was 
depnc.it ing almost to cringing, though 
tin- effort that it cost her to be so show- &lt;1 
like a strong limb through a flimsy gnr- 
ment, while that of her brother-in-law 
was contemptuously stern. It v 
though (Joneril, after all her cruelties, 
had suddenly discovered that her father s 
abdication was invalid, and King Lear 
had come to his own again, not with 
triumph, indeed far from it; with broken 
hopes, and a wounded heart but with 
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full 
kindred. 

"My explanation, Mr. Alexander, of 
John s presence here is simple enough. 
When you left us this morning so suddenly, 
to our extreme distress and dismay, we 
knew not what to think. Wo were all 
consumed with apprehension, lest, resent 
ing an imputation for which I alone was 
to blame, and which I regret above 
measure, as being utterly false and un 
founded, you might have taken some 
desperate step. For my part, I honestly 
confess that I feared . you had left the 
Priory for ever. Under those circum 
stances, I thought it my duty to place all 
your effects under lock and key, until such 
time as it might suit you to send for 
them." 

" But my desk, madam, was under lock 
and key at least when I left it this 
morning. It is now open, I perceive ; and 
your son has possessed himself of a portion 
of its contents. It is curious that I, 
though absent, am able to offer, you see," 
here he looked round upon the family 
circle, which, I now noticed for the firat 
time, had an addition to it in the person 
of my uncle Hastings " a more complete 
solution of this proceeding than Mrs. 
Hacburn herself. Moved by suspicions of 
her own, or by information received from 
others, with respect to my possession of 
property, she resolved to convince hei 
of the fact by an examination* of my 
private papers." 

" Hear me, dear me, I hope not," said 
the rector, jingling the silver in his pocket, 
as he was wont to do when perturbed in 
mind. "You must take care what you 
say in your excitement, my dear friend ; 
you must really take care." 
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" Look at the lady s face, and judge for 
yourself, Hastings," answered the other, 
coolly; "or look at this," and stepping 
forward, he plucked from John Raeburn s 
hand the paper it still mechanically 
grasped. " This is a statement of my 
property as at present invested a docu 
ment which had, doubtless, a very great 
interest for some of my relatives here, and 
which it is a pity, for their own sakes, 
that they did not obtain a sight of earlier." 
Bitter as was the old man s tone, it still 
spoke less of bitterness than of an in 
flexible purpose; and the stress that he 
had laid upon the words, " at present," 
had a significance it was impossible to 
misunderstand. 

"I leave the Priory to-day, with my 
good friend the rector, here " 

" I am sorry for it, Alec," interrupted 
the attorney, speaking for the first time ; 
" genuinely sorry, but not surprised. We 
have deserved it." 

" You are right, Mark," answered the 
other, sternly, "and you are the one to 
blame. Your wife acted according to her 
nature ; we do not look for gentleness in 
the wolf, or mercy in the wild-cat " 

" Pon my life, sir, I can t stand this," 
interposed the rector, vehemently; "you 
put me in a cold perspiration. I promised 
you, as a matter of friendship, and in 
hopes to be the means of reconciliation 
between you and your family, to accom 
pany you hither, and afterwards else 
where ; but I must go away if you use 
dear me ! such very extraordinary lan 
guage." 

"I have done, Hastings, with invectives; 
and I am sorry I indulged in them in 
your presence ; I owe it to you to make 
your position here as painless and un- 
embarrassing as I can. I was about to 
say, Mark, that you, whose nature, as I 
used to know it, is kind and genial, have 
been most to blame, since you have per 
mitted it to be warped by another ; since 
you have looked on with folded hands, 
while wrong and insult were heaped upon 
one, who had a claim upon you for pro 
tection, such as even this dog here would 
scarcely have ignored. However, I am 
not here to reproach you. I am. come, 
accompanied by my good friend here, to 
set forth my future intentions, without 
possibility of mistake on either side, and 
also of this, too, you may be quite certain 
without hope of change. I have brought 
Mr. Hastings to be a witness to them ; and 
I wish, besides, that all those who have 



been acquainted with my treatment in 
this house " here his voice failed him for 
the first time " should also be present. 
Shall we adjourn to the drawing-room, 
madam, or may I have my say out here ? " 

"You may do just as you please, sir," 
answered Mrs. Raeburn her face had 
grown deadly pale, and now and again she 
moistened her thin lips with her tongue, 
like one in fever " this room is good 
enough for me." 

We all six, therefore, remained where we 
were, in brother Alec s room ; he himself 
standing by the desk, the rifling of which 
had nearly cost his nephew his life, and 
now bade fair to lose him his inheritance ; 
John sitting, with disconcerted face, on the 
arm of the chair, the seat of which his 
mother filled ; and the rest of us standing, 
with attentive looks, save Mark, who, turn 
ing his back upon us all, leant his head 
upon the chimney-piece, and listened with 
out sign. 

" I am not about to speak of late events," 
commenced the old man in a firm voice, 
" and still less of that far-back past, 
Mark, the remembrance of which was 
once so dear to me. I will not utter one 
word of reproach, for some hearts here 
feel already self-reproach, I see, and others 
no words of mine can move. Bat, in my 
own defence, I must needs say that I did 
not return to my native land with any 
idea of putting your affection to the proof; 
I had no doubt of its genuineness, no 
fear of its shortcoming whatever. But not 
knowing even whether you were still alive, 
I kept the same feigned name upon the 
voyage which I had always borne in Peru, 
so that, in case I had found you dead, and 
that you had left offspring, I might, with 
out making known to them the fact of my 
relationship, until I saw fit to do so, judge 
of their characters for myself, and make 
up my mind in what proportion they should 
severally inherit my wealth. It was a fool 
ish fancy, doubtless, and bitterly have I 
paid for it, since, if I had shipped under 
my own name, the fact of the fortune I 
had acquired in Peru would probably 
soon have come to your knowledge, and 
I should never have suspected that it was 
my riches alone that had evoked your 
welcome." 

" Mr. Alexander is taking a very morbid 
view of human nature," observed Mrs. 
Raeburn, looking towards the rector with 
a sickly smile. 

But my uncle, with all his gallantry and 
disposition to make matters pleasant, 
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moved not a ncouragem 

while I i, ax though no 

interruption h.v 

" When I fou at joy, 

you wcreali\e, y : he very 

[ilncr where we had grown up together from 
childhood, I came home im to em- 

brace j -age and other 

property in town * another cir- 

cui, i which tended eventually to 

mislead you as to my true position; but, 
as I tell you, it was wholly undesigned. 
When I readied this hou-e. Jle;u en is 
my witneas that I had no thought of any 
concealment of l ; of my affairs. I 

was almost grit. -so tenderly I felt 
towards you to find you prosperous, 
since the property 1 "d to at once 

make over to you, in accordance with 
our agreement the half, that is, of 
my whole estate would not prove so 
acceptable to you as though you had 
a in greater need of it. But I had not 
ii an hour under your roof, when, on 
the part of one member of this family at 
least, I began to suspect the genuineness 
of the welcome that hud been accorded to 
me. Even when I became convinced of 
this, however, it did not alter my inten 
tions. This person, I reilected, was not con 
nected with me by ties of kindred ; if only 
my brother s arms were held open to me, 
that should be sntlicinit. I remembered 
how they had clasped me to his breast 
when we had parted years ago; they were 
still of the same ile.sh and blood as then. 
Let me not, however, inflict unnecessary 
pain. It is enough to say that I began to 
have my doubts of you, yourself, Mark ; 
and I resolved to try you. If you had 
acknowledged our ag t, even though 

you had excused yourself from fulfilling 
the obligation it involved ; if you had ex 
pressed to me your sense of the indignities 
that were heaped upon me, when it 
appeared that 1 was poor, and had ac 
knowledged your powerlessness to prevent 
them, that would h en something, 

and I should have forgiven the rest." 
Here the speaker s voice tivmbled so ex- 
!y that he was compelled to pause ; 
and Mrs. Raebum took advantage of the 
circumstance t i observation. 

" When speaking of putting my husband 
on hi.s trial, Mr. Alexander, you have 
oiu ! ) state that you accomplished 

this by means of a dcc&lt;-ptiou. You told 
us that you were Y&gt;- and then ac 

knowledged that you were poor. It was 
your duplicity, not your poverty, that 



tun. against you. Since Mr. Has- 

ting ir lUtein-r, it is but right that 

ild understand that there was a 

reason for my change of conduct. He 

should be made acquainted with all the 

if with any. 1 

"Madam, if I conceal anything from 
Mr. Hastings of what has happened here," 
returned brother Alec, coldly, " it ia for 
Mark s sake. As to tellingyou that I was 
wealthy, I deny it. Your groedful wish 
was father to that thought." 

" You said that the ropes and tackle of 
that box of silver had held firm, when you 
knew all the time that the bottom had come 
out," cried Mrs. Raeburn, reproachfully. 

"I do not pretend, madam, that I took any 
pains to undeceive you in the matter. And 
1 will own that, when I discovered your 
utter heart &lt; , I did deceive you. Let 

us not, however, waste time in recrimina 
tions. I will proceed at once to the busi 
ness that has brought me back this morn- 
This paper, about which your son 
John yonder has shown himself so curious, 
is, as I have said, Mark, the statement of 
my property, as at present invested about 
one hundred thousand pounds." 

A shock seemed to pervade Mrs. Rae- 
burn s system, as though she had in 
cautiously laid hold of an electric-eel. 

" The loss of the box of silver bars, 
which happened as I have described, was 
serious; but" and here there was for the 
first time a touch of malice in the speaker s 
tone " it was not the only box. Well, I 
call you all to witness that every shilling 
of my fortune, with the exception of a 
small proportion of it, which will never 
come to you, Mark, nor to any member of 
your family, I am about at once to invest 
in a life annuity. This resolve of mine, 
which is unalterable, must needs include 
Gertrude here, which I regret; but I am 
happy to think that she has a fortune of 
her own, which renders the matter of less 
consequence." 

For my part, I thought this very unjust 
and harsh. Gertrude had always behaved 
towards the old man with affectionate 
solicitude, and had even been led into 
contention a thing most repugnant to 
her nature with her hostess, solely upon 
his account; and now the Raeburns had 
offended him, he must needs include her 
also, because she happened to be a relative 
of theirs, in the same sweeping condemna 
tion. A tinge of heightened colour stole 
into the dear girl s cheeks at the mention 
of her name, but a quiet smile was her 
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only answer. To my great surprise, how 
ever, Mrs. Raeburn spoke up for Gertrude. 

"You will do as you please, Mr. Alex 
ander, with your own, of course ; and 
though your displeasure with me and 
mine is most unreasonable, good taste 
forbids me to make any remonstrances ; 
but, with regard to your cousin, she has 
always been your friend, and, indeed, I may 
say, has been devoted to you 

" Mrs. Raeburn," interposed Gertrude 
with dignity, " I must beg of you to 
make no appeal to cousin Alec upon my 
account. As he very justly observes, I 
am in no want of his money, and what 
ever service I have been able to do him, 
was done, as he is well aware, without 
hope or wish for reward." 

" Quite right ! quite right ! " assented 
the old man, coldly. " If Gertrude had 
been of that sort, she should have been 
duly recompensed." 

The words "that sort," uttered, I must 
say, in a very contemptuous tone, appeared 
possibly to Mrs. Raeburu to have some 
personal significance ; or, perhaps, now 
that all hope of reconciliation with her 
brother-in-law seemed to have died out, 
she saw no reason for repressing any 
longer the lava-tide of wrath that was 
pent up within her. 

" And so, sir, you have only come back 
to us to spit out your malice, and have 
brought Mr. Hastings with you. in order 
to be a witness to our humiliation. From 
you, that is no more than I should have 
expected ; but as to the rector, here " 

" Madam, madam," interposed my uncle 
with nervous vehemence, "you are alto 
gether wrong. If I had known that your 
brother-in-law would have said so much, 
I w r ould have seen him I mean I would 
certainly not have made one of your family 
party on this occasion. But, indeed, he 
has quite another object than that of vitu 
peration. Why the deuce don t you come 
to it, Alec ? " 

For the first time throughout this scene, 
which had certainly not been destitute of 
ludicrous situations, I saw a grin relax 
John s muscles ; the rector s manifest dis 
comfort and irritation would, indeed, if the 
circumstances had been less serious, have 
been the very height of comedy. 

" You are right, Hastings, and I apolo 
gise to you for having let my tongue 
run when I promised to be silent," said 
brother Alec, frankly. " And you, madam, 
would, I admit, have just cause for com 
plaint, if my mission here were only to re 



proach you. I came, however, to make a 
proposition, which, as it will certainly have 
its advantages for you, you will probably 
accept. Though rich, I am, alas ! home 
less ; and it is my wish, notwithstanding 
all that has happened here, to still reside 
under this roof." 

It was not only Mrs. Raeburn who 
started this time ; an electric shock seemed 
to pass through the whole circle, with the 
exception of the rector, who had been 
already informed of the suggestion, and to 
whom, also, it would not appear so strange 
as it did to us, who had been witnesses to 
the treatment of our guest at the Priory. 
The attorney was most moved of all, and 
turned upon his brother a face full of 
tender surprise. 

" This proposition, if accepted, will, how 
ever, no matter how it may be carried out, 
in no way affect the disposition of my 
property," continued the other, firmly, as 
if in answer to this look. " Being myself 
necessarily ignorant of the cost of English 
housekeeping, I have made inquiries upon 
the matter, and am informed that one thou 
sand pounds would be a handsome annual 
allowance for a person in my position to 
allow for his maintenance in a fitting way, 
and I propose to pay that sum." 

" Very liberal, I am sure," muttered 
Mrs. Raeburn, approvingly, but looking 
with great disfavour at my uncle. 

My impression is, that she credited him 
with having estimated the cost of his 
friend s keep at the amount in question, 
with which, large as it was, she was dis 
satisfied ; whereas my excellent relative 
was utterly uninformed upon such matters, 
and would probably have declined the post 
of arbitrator in any case. The fact was, as 
I afterwards discovered, that my aunt had 
been appealed to, and suggested five hun 
dred a year as ample, and that brother 
Alec had doubled it. 

" Then I am to understand that this 
arrangement meets your views, madam?" 
continued he. " Mrs. Raeburn is the 
housekeeper, and therefore I appeal to 
her, Mark," he added apologetically; to 
which the attorney only answered with a 
feeble smile. In his brother s presence it 
would have been idle indeed for him to 
have laid claim to domestic authority. 

" The arrangement is satisfactory, Mr. 
Alexander," replied Mrs. Raeburn. " Most 
satisfactory, I am sure, to us ; not only 
upon pecuniary grounds 

" Those are the grounds alone on which 
I wish it to be transacted, madam," inter- 
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rupted her brutliLT-in-law, sternly. "Lot as 

consider, then, this business rattled. I shall 

. u this morning, but shall pro- 

!y return to-morrow, or the next day, 

to take up my reside; re. Ila-tings" 

pulled out his- watch " u e have 

not much time to -pare before the train 

; if you will wait for mo below-stairs 

while I pack up a few things, I will bo 

with yu in fen minutes." 

At this hint we all withdrew from the 
apartment; but as I was going out last, 
the old man touched my arm. 

"Will you help me to fill niy carpet 
bag, Sheddon ? " 

Of course I assented, though I was sur 
prised at the request, for brother Alec was 
singularly independent of such assistance, 
and even in his palmy days had rarely 
BTUnmoned a servant for any purpose. 
When the door had closed upon the others, 
however, and I saw him sink into his ac 
customed chair, very white and trembling, 
it was easy to guess why he needed help. 
The previous scene, for which he had sum 
moned all his strength, had completely 
exhausted him. 

" Dear Mr. Raebnrn," said I, " you are 
very unwell, and quite unfit, as it seems to 
me, for a long day s travel." 

"No, no, lad, I shall do," said he, 
rousing himself with effort, and pointing 
out the few articles he wished put up. 

I obeyed his directions ; yet, really ap 
prehensive of what might occur, again 
requested him to remember his debilitated 
condition. 

"At least," said I, "pnt off your de 
parture for to-day, Mr. Kaeburn." 

"Not I, lad, "answered he, firmly. Then 
added, with a smile, "It would be hardly 
safe to stay under this roof with Mark s 
wife, with my will unsigned, and while 
-Mark is my heir-at-law." 

He spoke in jest, but there was a bitter 
ness in his tone that made it half earnest, 
and gave his hearer a shudder. 



THE DEAD CITIES OF THE 
ZUIDBBZBB, 

YOUNG people never entertain a suspicion 
that, one of these days, they will be ehanircd 
into old people. "All men think all men 
mortal but themselves." The prosperous 
and over- crowded town naturally con 
cludes, from what it sees, that it will al 
ways remain busy and populous. Of the 
-tence of the : undeniable 

proofs; wo acknowledge to have had. an 



cestors : but can we real it s, 

nay, the t utu: U conii: 

history r Shall we, by the :ue, 

ilised into a mrselvi 

Unman nat un 

, while reason and logic answer 
in unison " Y&lt; 

Ami yet and yet the mighty geo- 

eal eha .vhieh we admit to 1. 

been eiTeeted by tin continuous a&lt; 

Mt unln .uses, migl I hat, 

the fortunes of a country, as well as 
graphical aspect, may gradually a 

with the lap.-e of ages. Nevertl. 
fail to impress us with that very unwelcome 
possibility, although local prosperity va : 
much more rapidly than any material 
transformation of localities, which is not 
brought about by a sudden catastrophe. 
Not one, for instance, of the throng 
inhabitants of Hoorn, or Enkhuizen, or 
Stavaren, surmised, a hundred years ago, 
that, in 1*7-1, M. Hi nry Ifavard would 
print, Avith spirited etchings of their 
" monuments," his Voyage au.v Villes 
Mortes du Zuiderzee, which we beg to 
recommend to our readers perusal. 

Unman lives, though short, are still long 
enough to witness the birth, the mature 
vigour, the decrepitude, and death of many 
plants and animals. The rise and fall of 
nations and races ; the foundation, pros 
perity, and decay of cities, demand greater 
longevity for us to observe them in our 
own proper persons. Important topo 
graphical revolutions are mostly effected 
still more slowly. Holland presents us 
with those events compressed into an un 
usually short space of time. 

The Zuiderzee is of quite recent forma 
tion. It is the very youngest sea in Europe, 
not having acquired its full development 
until the close of the thirteenth century. 
When the Romans penetrated into tl 
northern wilds, the present vast gulf v. 
covered with dense forests. Bears and 
wolves disputed \sith man whatever L r ame 
might lurk within them. In the miiUt of 
all was a great lake, the Flevo, mentioned 
by Tacitus, communicating with the 
by a river, which was called by the Rom; 
Flevum, and which, perhaps, is the M&lt; 
nielaeh of the Frisons, but whose course 
it is now impossible to trace. The lake, 
swollen by the rivers Amstel and Y;- 
(especially after Drusi; had di 

verted into the latter a portion of the 
Hhi: rs), burst its bounds, converted 

woods into swamps, and soon became the 
Zuiderzee. 
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On its shores then arose many nourish 
ing towns, which speedily acquired great 
influence and wealth, but which now are 
merely skeleton cities. This curious and 
interesting spectacle induced M. Henry 
Havard, in company with an artist friend, 
M. Van Heemskerck Van Beest, to under 
take the circumnavigation of the Zuiderzee 
a voyage which has not been performed 
by ten people in Holland, and probably by 
not one single writer, artist, tourist, or 
antiquary. They determined to visit ancient 
capitals, such as Medemblik and Stavoren, 
before the grass has grown over their ruins 
and their names are effaced from the map 
of the Netherlands. 

The Dutch themselves are indifferent to 
most things that do not directly concern 
their interests. The dead towns of the 
Zuiderzee are unmistakably defunct ; and, 
as there is little hope of bringing them to 
life again, they are inscribed with the grave- 
stonemotto, "Requiescantinpace." Travel 
lers not animated by the true explorer s 
fire are deterred by special difficulties. The 
navigation of the Zuiderzee is far from 
being safe or easy. Mynheer Van Dunck s 
draughts of brandy and water " as deep 
as the Zuiderzee" made a shallow mistake 
in the simile adopted. On beholding that 
vast sheet of water in an ordinary map, 
you fancy you may run before the wind in 
any direction, but a good chart shows 
things under a different aspect. Shoals 
upheave themselves right and left, leaving 
between them a barely practicable way. 
A channel, fourteen, fifteen, sometimes 
twenty feet deep, is skirted by an 
enormous " zandbank," covered with 
often only one foot of water. The conse 
quences of a squall or a slight mistake in 
steering are unpleasantly evident. The 
history of the Zuiderzee abounds in stories 
of shipwrecks, which are tragically illus 
trated by great carcases of vessels seen 
here and there overtopping the waves, 
until they gradually fall piecemeal into 
ruin. 

As there are no regular communications 
by water between the different points of 
the coast, the tourist must engage for his 
own use a bark drawing very little water, 
yet big enough to cook and sleep in, to 
hold provisions, and above all water, suf 
ficient for a month ; for nothing except 
bread and a few fresh vegetables can be 
reckoned on at the places visited. Nor 
are competent schippers easy to find. The 
shipping regulations tend to confine them 
to certain portions of the coast, and they 



dislike to go out of their usual bounds. 
There are sailors who are born and die on 
the Zuiderzee, without having once been 
round it. 

Through Van Heemskerck s assiduous 
search, a boatman named Sluring, a strict 
Protestant, was induced to say, "With 
God s assistance, and a good wind, we will 
manage to effect the voyage. I only make 
two conditions to be judge of weather, 
that is, not to be obliged to go to sea in a 
storm; and, not to work on Sundays." As 
they went to see the country, and not to 
brave the elements, his terms were ac 
cepted. The modest but sufficient crew 
consisted of the schipper, his wife, one 
child, and one sailor. Sluring and his knect 
were both young and active. The latter 
was lodged in a little hole in front ; the 
master and his family occupied the chamber 
at the stern, where they spent their entire 
existence afloat, rarely going on shore, and 
never sleeping there, but always returning 
at night to their aquatic dwelling, which 
they preferred to the finest terra - firma 
mansion. The middle of the tjalk was 
divided, by old tapestry, into three apart 
ments, the first of which, styled parlour 
and dining-room, was furnished with a 
carpet, four chairs, and a mahogany table. 
Unlike the cobbler of the ditty, the travel 
lers had also kitchen and bedroom, the 
latter containing two smooth planks luxu 
riously spread with horsehair mattresses. 

M. Havard possesses the talent of making 
a picture out of subjects that would drive 
ordinary sketchers to despair. What can 
a writer or an artist do with a horizon as 
flat as the distant sea, and a dead level 
foreground of pasture land ? M. Havard 
shows what can be made of them. When 
most people would say there is absolutely 
nothing to paint or to describe, he sets that 
nothing before you in all its individuality ; 
he causes you to see the absence of features 
which give their charm to other landscapes, 
and makes you half satisfied with the 
verdant monotony and the sluggish waters, 
which are the happy home of proud and 
contented millions. It is not his fault if 
the original is flat and tame, unpreposses 
sing at first sight, and wearisome on long 
acquaintance. He gives you all ; he can 
no more. But not every tourist has the 
skill to present you with an original so 
difficult to handle and to reproduce. 

One Monday morning they started, ac 
cording to agreement, and were at once 
rewarded by the magnificent spectacle of 
Amsterdam seen from the Ij. A great 
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black bund outspreads itself beneath a 
grey-blue sky of indescribable sot u,- 
twenty thousand gable-ends seem, to bite 
the sky, and towers and steeples proudly 
raise their belfries adorned with black 
balustrades :nid joyous chime-bell&gt;. To 
the right the Lutheran Church displays 
its corpulent dome ; in the centre, the 
royal palace heaves its heavy cupola; on 
either side, slim, and graceful spires point 
heavenwards, overtopping city chur&lt; 
which have renounced saintly names to 
take the commonplace titles of North and 
South Church, Old or New Church. In the 
foreground a rank of long and lean ho i 
squeezing, crowding, and pushing against 

!i other, show their brown faces, and, 
AY it 1 1 their thousand windows framed in 
white, inquisitively stare at the great gulf 
which made the fortune of this singular 
city. The pressure of their weight on the 
piles whichsupportthem,slightly deranging 
their perpendicularity, gives them the air 
of a row of tipsy soldiers. The tall trees, 
which shade their granite doorsteps, pro 
tect them with a rampart of verdure, at 
whose foot groups of loungers and sailors 
stroll to and fro, while merchants, clerks, 
and port-officials pursue their diverse oc 
cupations. 

Little by little the scene recedes, the 
houses become telescopic, the men in- 
\i&gt;ible, the colours fade, the noise ceases. 
The bright tints melt gently into a blueish 
cloud. Here and there the steeples still 
reflect a ray of light, but their outlines are 
lost in a pearl-grey mist. Our ancestors 
have admired this spectacle, but our grand 
children will hardly know it; for shortly, 
in the place of this liquid plain, black and 
white cattle will gray,--, up to their knees 
in grass. A modest canal will replace this 
little sea, and the Ij, drained by modern 
skill, will exist only in our memories. 

Along the Zuiderzee they thread their 
way, skirting -iks, interminably flat 

and green, whose striking sameness is only 
broken by scattered steeples pricking up 
from the plain, or windmills resting their 

ry sails. Tli rnal green Icn 

idling out of sight, impress and at the 
same time lull the mind. In pre.-&gt;. 
of an ereriaating liori/onta! line, one has 
neither the inclination to think nor the 
.-trength to act. All other feelings are 
becalmed by an objectless but over 
powering dreami: ::til Marken I- 
appears in the hori/on ; thai tops of 

houses and the st--. pie of its church, 
for the ground i b yet . ible. Then 



upr" all vili ued on slight 

. and t; like 

aii inr : drift! ; r a 

dull-gi 1 icn, tie / bright 

hu&lt; iie houses stand oir - gly 

iust the light blue sky. Black, &lt; 
and r most striking notes 

lire, by close contiguity, a strength 
which alm&lt; Mints to loudness. 

What a joy for the. artist is this natural 
colouring! And ho\- , on witi 

it, to i that llolland should 

8 produced such eminent colourista ! 
In fact . inhabitant s 

with an intuitive sense of the harmony of 
hues. The houses, often painted with \ 
violent coi are still agreeable to the 

eye. In the utensils employed in ordinary 
life, th- it ions of tints are contrived 

with infinite skill. Thus, the milk-tubs 
are always painted blue, which brings out 
the whiteness of the milk ; the pails for 
drawing water from the canals are red 
inside, which conceals the yellowish tinge 
of the water; the ire decorated with 

green, red, and black, so well disposed as 
to show each other off to the best advan 
tage. In one instance only did M. Havavd 
find this instinct of the Dutch at fault. In 
an infirmary for children (at Enkhuizen) 
the little beds had yellow curtains ! 

For Mai ken, its customs and costumes; 
how M. Havard got on the right side of 
the children, and, through them, of their 
mothers (the fathers were all out fishing 
in the Ztiider/ee), the reader must r&lt; 
to his book. We merely observe that 
.Mai-ken would find it difficult to adopt 
a protective commercial policy. Native 
industry works hard enough within 
such narrow limits that, without free 
trade, it would be in a fix, having little 
besides Hat-fish and hay to offer in return 
for furniture, clothing, for most of its 
food, bi i even bread. Consequently, 

it would not be easy to demonsti 
Tin rits of high import duties to a Mar- 
kenaar. .Finally, at Marken births are 
numerous and deaths of agreeably r 
occurrence. People of eighty are frequent 

igh to excite the hope that one may 
one day belong to thatvencrable fraterj; 

: but 

higher up the Zuider charm- 

in decay. : doubling the pier 

which, curved like a horn, gave, some 

H n ; after ] 

the big tower which comma- 
port, you land on the brink of a delicious 
basin surrounded with verdure, trees, and 
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flowers. But the spot now covered by this 
bright vegetation was once occupied by 
ship-building dockyards, whence issued a 
fleet of vessels every year. 

Hoorn is entirely ancient. All its houses 
are old coquettes, covered with pleasing 
carvings and pretty bas-reliefs, with a 
pointed roof tapering off in steps. They 
stoop a little, in order to see and to be 
seen the better. Everywhere projecting 
eaves, flights of granite steps, carved wood, 
and sculptured stone, varied by warm-tinted 
ruddy brick, give the dwellings an aspect 
of cheerful freshness which contrasts 
strangely with their age and their antique 
forms. And not merely two, nor ten, nor 
twenty houses are thus decorated. All 
are alike, from the first to the last, from 
one end of the town to the other. It 
seems absurd to walk about such streets 
in modern costume. There are places that 
ought to be visited in hat and feather, 
high boots, and a rapier at one s side. 
Hoorn is one of them. 

Nevertheless, the view is not obstructed 
by the crowd. Passengers are distressingly 
scarce ; and the broad deserted streets, 
leading one out of the other, all empty 
and inanimate, would be greatly improved 
by an increase of residents. And yet Hoorn 
once contained a busy and redundant popu 
lation who covered the seas with their 
fleets, and studded the East with their 
factories. Every week its market was in 
vaded by more than a thousand waggons, 
bringing mountains of cheese ; every year 
its cattle-fair, founded in 1389, attracted 
multitudes of strangers from every corner 
of Europe. Hoorn then could number 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. It is 
now reduced to a bare ten thousand, 
although its limits still remain the same, 
and its aspect is still superb, thanks to the 
massive towers and monumental gates that 
have survived the ancient ramparts. 

When De Ruyter swept the North Sea 
with a broom at his mast-head, his squadron 
contained a certain number of vessels 
equipped by the town of Hoorn. Hoorn 
once possessed ten large churches, most of 
which still exist, but are no longer used for 
public worship. The oldest and the vastest, 
the Groote Kerk, built in 1369, adorned 
with great magnificence and enriched with 
a piece of the true cross, was destroyed by 
fire in 1833. Hoorn gave birth to Abel Jans- 
zoon Tasman, the discoverer of New Zea 
land and Van Diemen s Land ; to Jan Pie- 
tersz Keen, who, in 1619, founded Batavia ; 
and to Wouter Corneliszoon Schouten, 



who, in 1616, first doubled the extreme 
point of South America, and gave it the 
name of Cape Hoorn in memory of his 
native town. Besides these intrepid navi 
gators, Hoorn reckons amongst her chil 
dren a good number of doctors and learned 
men, whose names, latinised in " us " after 
the fashion of the day, have fallen into 
complete oblivion. Their fame has shared 
the fortune of their birthplace ; which was 
brought so low as to be unable to supply 
our travellers with a scrap of fresh meat. 
A leg of veal was indeed discovered bang 
ing in the principal butcher s shop ; but it 
was reserved to feast a neighbouring and 
still more decadent city. 

This is Enkhuizen, which has alto 
gether outlived itself. Nor has it been 
long-lived eight or nine centuries old ; 
no more. About the year 1000, in the 
time of Count Thierry the Third, a few 
houses (enkele huizen) were built on 
this tongue of land, which is a peninsula 
stretching out of another peninsula. 
Where sixty thousand active and indus 
trious inhabitants once contributed to the 
wealth and power of Holland, you can now 
scarcely muster five thousand souls. The 
port which sent out a thousand ships, at 
present owns fewer than the island of 
Marken. The silent streets are too wide 
for the scanty passengers, and whole 
quarters have disappeared. If you stroll 
through this deserted city with a resident 
who knows its history, he will tell you, 
while you gaze at its tumble-down houses, 
" This was once a rich and busy quarter ; 
those mansions belonged to our aristo 
cracy, one of the wealthiest in the world." 

But the most touching spectacle is 
where the houses finish. You think the 
bounds of the town are reached ; nothing 
of the kind. Ever so far off, out in the 
country, a city-gate is standing. A cen 
tury ago, up to that gate, houses were 
crowded one against the other. To reach 
it now is a twenty-minutes walk through 
pasture land, in which grass grows almost 
as thick as in the polders.* Sheep are 

* Polders are lakes or meers which- have been 
drained, and thereby brought into Cultivation as 
pasture land. These pastures are intersected by 
ditches which -serve for further drainage, subdivision, 
and water carriage. Polders are a specially artificial 
result. In other countries the emptying of a lake is 
an operation whose duration and expense are limited ; 
the thing is done once for all. But in Holland the 
difficulty consists, not in opening an outlet for the 
water, but in preventing water from entering, and 
in pumping out what falls from the skies, or rises 
from springs, by means of machines or windmills, 
which must be constantly at work. The former Sea 
of Haarlem is now a vast and productive polder. 
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feeding, and rows chewing tlio cud, wl 
human passions have had tln-ir full s\% 
The plain is an immense cemetery, but 
void of cr &lt; -otlius, or monuments ; a 

t common grave, an enormous charncl- 
liouse, in which lie interred pell-mell the 
pleasures of the rich and the labour of the 
poor, the industry of the artist, and the 
artisan. And yet a hundred and lift y years 
ago it was populous, full of streets niul 
houses, shops and churches, crowded with 
men striving to forward the Republic s in 
terest at the same time as their own, proud 
of their liberty, rejoicing in their power. 

In the Government warehouses, which 
still exist, is perhaps the most considerable 
manufactory of buoys in Europe ; which is 
explained by the circumstance that no spot 
in the world makes greater use of them 
than the Zuiderzee. There are ancient 
tapestries at Enkhnizen, and pictures, 
notably one magnificent specimen of Fer 
dinand Bol in the burgomaster s cabinet. 
Those in the Stadhnis illustrate the way 
in which the Dutch language lends itself 
to puns, double meanings, and mistakes. 

A gentleman asked the burgomaster s 
permission to copy a picture in the afore 
said town-hall. Leave was given, and the 
doorkeeper was informed that a painter, 
who would be there next morning with 
his easel, was to be shown into the 
Marriage Chamber. Now easel and ass 
are the same, "ezel," in Dutch. The old 
fellow, who had never seen an easel in 
his life, wondered what a painter could 
possibly want with a donkey in the room 
where civil marriages were contracted. 
All that night he got no sleep, through 
horror at the monstrous introduction. 
Nevertheless, he resolved to obey without 
grumbling or asking impertinent questions; 
but, as a precautionary measure, he covered 
the floor with a litter of straw. 

Dutch humour, however, finds oppor 
tunities of exercising itself independently 
of verbal equivocations. M. Havard and 
his friend, while hunting out the local 
curiosities at Jlo rn, asked an honest- 
looking fellow if he could direct them to 
any remarkable old things, to antiquities 
of any sort, which were not known to the 
generality of strangers. 

"Antiquities, old things?" lie Raid. 
after a minute s deep reflection. Yon 
have only to go to the end of that sti 
and you will find exactly what you want." 

They followed his advice, and found 
themselves in front of the Old Women s 
Hospital. 
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. defending a rogue charged 
with stealing a pair of boots, unable to 
gainsay his client s guilt, demurred to his 
ietion because the articles appro 
priated were half-boots, and half-boots 
were no more boots than a half -guinea 
was a guinea, or half a loaf a whole one. 
The objection was overruled by Lord 
\ ho, with befitting solemnity, 
said : " I am of opinion that boot is a 
nomen &lt;^enerale comprehending a half- 
boot; thi! distinction is between a half- 
boot and half a boot ; the moon is always 
the moon, although sometimes she is a 
half-moon." Had Brougham proved the 
boots to be old* ones, his man would pro 
bably have come off as triumphantly as a 
tramp tried at "Warwick for stealing four 
live fowls. The fowls had been " lifted " 
in Staffordshire ; still tho indictment was 
declared good, it being held that a man 
committed felony in every county through 
which he carried stolen property ; but 
when it came out in evidence that the 
fowls were dead when the thief was 
taken, he was at once set free, on the 
ground that he could not be charged with 
stealing four live fowls in Warwickshire. 
Such hair-splitting was common in the 
good old days not such very old days 
either when the law compounded for its 
cruelty, by providing plenty of loopholes 
for the escape of offenders. It has mended 
its ways since, but all the holes are not 
yet stopped. In the matter of embezzle 
ment, for instance, such nice distinctions 
are drawn, that theft is not always theft, 
but sometimes merely helping oneself 
to one s own. Liberal as our judges are 
in defining what is a man s own, they 
have not gone quite so far as their Nea 
politan brethren, who directed the ac 
quittal of a knavish rent-collector, because 
the money belonged to the people, and as 
the collector was one of the people ho was 
part-owner of the money, and could not be 
punished for stealing what was hie own. 
Law and justice parted company then, as 
they did when a female receiver ex 
perienced the very tender mercy of a 
Hungarian court. The accused, a woman 
owning to forty-four, did not attempt to 
combat the evidence, but simply pleaded 
infancy. Just six months before, she had 
renounced Judaism and been baptised a 
Christian, and as in Hungary the date of 
baptism is taken as the dato of birth, she 
contended that she was only six months 
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old in the eyes of the law. The bench 
agreed with her, and the ingenious infant 
was set at liberty, licensed to set all laws 
at defiance for a score of years. 

Ladies with a Euthanasian mission, 
and philosophers holding that suicide 
may be a duty, and murder a meritorious 
deed, should betake themselves to the land 
of the Magyars if they pine to be appre 
ciated. A year or two ago one Esaba, a 
shoemaker, killed his sister-in-law. The 
girl had won him from her sister, and the 
injured wife, upon discovering how affairs 
stood, left her home in righteous wrath ; 
whereupon this faithless shoemaker went 
out and bought a revolver, wherewith to 
end his life and domestic trouble together. 
While he was gone, the frail cause of all 
took poison, and when Esaba came home 
to carry out his resolve, he found her 
writhing in agony on the floor. Horrified 
at the sight of her sufferings, the shoe 
maker shot his paramour four times, and 
finding she still lived, put her out of her 
pain with an axe. Then he shot himself 
as ineffectually as he had done the girl, 
and rushed out of the house to drown 
himself in a lake hard by, but was baulked 
by the arrival of the police just in the 
nick of time. For the murder of his mis 
tress Esaba was sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment. This, he thought, was more 
than he deserved, and he appealed against 
the sentence to the High Court of Pesth, 
pleading that the dead woman had poi 
soned herself past recovery, and he had 
only used his pistol and axe out of a kind 
desire to shorten her agony. The court 
in its wisdom altered the term of im 
prisonment to three years ; although, if it 
considered his act a charitable one, it is 
hard to see how it was justified in punish 
ing the man at all. In 1731 a woman of 
Montagne, France, killed an old man by 
burning the crown of his head and the 
soles of his feet, in hopes of thereby 
breaking a spell he had cast npon her 
husband ; and it was urged in her behalf 
that she was actuated by conjugal affec 
tion an argument, however, that did not 
avail with her judges. Still it must be 
allowed that the superstitious wife was 
more deserving of sympathy than the self- 
confessed attempter of Colonel Phayre s 
life, who, professing to look upon the 
colonel as his father, laid the blame of 
his baseness upon his luck : he was pre 
destined to do what he had done, and 
could not help himself ; while the accom 
plice thought it sufficient to say he was a 



poor man, who could not be expected to 
refuse a bribe. Had the precocious pair 
ever heard of Fenianism, they might have 
raised the more specious plea that killing 
is no murder, if the killing be done to 
serve a political purpose ; like the French 
man who objected to being condemned to 
death for murdering his wife and child, 
because capital punishment for political 
offences was abolished, and he only exe 
cuted his relations because they were Legi 
timists ; a plea that proved as ineffectual 
as the argument of the French advocate, 
that as his client, by killing his father and 
mother, had rendered himself an orphan, 
it was the duty of society to protect the 
bereaved creature. That interesting or 
phan was as much to be pitied as the 
Irishman who, leaving his wife at a public- 
house, went home and hanged his little 
son to the lintel of the door, " to frighten 
his wife out of her bad habits." 

Many a man has thought with Proteus, 
that unheedful vows may heedfully be 
broken, and has paid smartly for the error. 
It is not so easy to cry off a matrimonial 
bargain if the other party concerned re 
fuses an order of release ; and when he is 
compelled to show a jury just cause for 
the default, the recalcitrant lover is apt to 
cut a pitiful figure. The pleas put upon 
the record being mere formal ones, he 
has to rely upon the excuse devised to 
mollify the lady; and such excuses are 
generally very shallow ones. Most de 
fendants, in breach of promise cases, try to 
shift the responsibility upon somebody 
else s shoulders. One declines to keep 
troth because his mother does not alto 
gether approve his choice, and he cannot 
forsake his parent in her old age ; another, 
after courting a girl openly for sixteen 
years, finds he had no idea the prejudice 
his mother had against her was so strong, 
and filial affection forbids him to run 
counter to that prejudice ; and a third 
cannot marry against his father s inclina 
tions, the old gentleman inclining, as the 
girl s loverknew, to take the ladyto himself. 
One young rascal asked his dear Polly to 
release him from his promise, out of con 
sideration for a grumpy old uncle s objec 
tion to receiving a dressmaking girl for a 
niece ; while a cheesemonger s assistant 
suddenly discovers that his prospects will 
be blighted by keeping faith with his 
"spotless dove," it being utterly impossible 
for him to marry one with whom his 
friends would not associate, because she 
was the daughter of a small farmer. More 
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ion for the lady s welfare ; one 
pleading he. is such a ne er-do-weel that, if 
lie gets any money ho can never keep it, 
aii ore, is not likely ever to be able 

to keep a wife ; and another discovers, at 
the last moment, that his love is delir 
a)id his means insufficient to provide 
luxuries a lady under such, circumstances 
would require. Not quite such a lame 

B,M thatof the gentleman who declined 
to ratify his agreement, on account of a bad 
foot and general debility; and assuredly 
more reasonable than the extraordinary 
declaration made in open court by a de 
fendant, that he had broken off his cng; 
ment, because the plaintiff took no interest 
in cricket, and was deficient in conversa 
tional powers ! 

A rough - and - ready fellow brought a 
ten years lovemaking to an end with, 
" I) I write these few lines to 

say that I don t think you and me should 
agree if we was to come together. I am 
genersly inclined, and you are the other 
way, so I beg to be excused." The generous 
mature had to pay roundly for not dis 
covering the incompatibility before ; as did 
another fickle swain, who, after five years 
courtship, found out that he did not love 
his promised bride as truly as he should 
do, and as summer had rolled on without 
throwing additional light and warmth on 
his affection, and creating a proper attach 
ment, tagged to withdraw from the en 
gagement, and counselled the lady to 
make as little fuss about it as possible, as 
revenge and retaliation could do no good. 
We have more sympathy for Mr. John 
Jackson, who felt compelled to give up 
fair Miss Bell, because she resented certain 
freedoms on his part and pitched into him 
" so effectually and unmercifully, sufficient 
to curb the zeal of any man," that it set 
him to thinking the thing " solidly over," 
and finally impelled him to write to the 
object of his affections : " I came to the 
conclusion, first, that you considered my 
disposon bad and unworthy ; second, that 
yon are quite arbitary and to decisive ; 
third, that we are of diferent religions, 

reforo 1 eonsidered it wisdom to forget 
the acquaintance whatever efort it might 

. I hm in that strain of thoughts 

since the time you might see when 

you were over there ; although I tried, I 

could not make free, for I always felt 

traint when in your presence. This 
proceeded from my being conscious of 
ha\ d myself in your estimation, 



that you put mo down so lo that I 
cannot com up again. 

So from you I must part, 

from my heart ; 

I, 
Alone I ll dwell. Youre i ily, 

It is often said that British jurymen are 
too liberal in awarding damages to 

to damsels, and too ready to 
their interpretation of looks, iv 
and soft nothings. It may bo so, but u 

i&lt;*ht go farther and faro worse. In 
\^~ - &lt; Mi-^ IJoxalana Homan sued Alex- 
and : le for breach of promise of 

marriage, in the court at Brooklyn, Xow 
York. The plaintiff admitted there had 
been neither a written nor a verbal 
promise, but pleaded that the defendant 
had kissed her many times, and brought 
witnesses to prove the fact. The ji; 
told the jury no interchange of words 
necessary ; the glance of the eye, and the 
conjunction of the lips, when frequent 
and protracted, being quite sufficient. 
The jury gave the lady fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

One Kekhart was brought before a court 
in Philadelphia for having deserted his 
wife and family. He did not deny the 
desertion, but handed in a document 
setting forth eighteen pleas in extenuation. 
T\vo of them alleged infidelity on his 
wife s part, the others ran thus : " 1 . She 
slaps me four times on the back. _!. 
the large looking-glass and break over my 
head. . 3. Try s to break my bedroom dore 
with a haschet, whereto see thirteen marks 
yet. 4. Firert a hot coffee-pot over my 
head and skall me. 5. She sold my Plu- 
plick-house for two hundred and thirty 
dollars. I was offt ;^ht hum! 

dollars. o . She trit to kill my boy with 
a flat-iron, fourteen years old. ". She 
licked my boy, twelve years old, unmorce- 
full. 8. Ditto, the little girl seven years 
old. 9. She drinks very hard. 10. She 
t to a plnplick-house, treating a party 
of men four times, and came home drunk, 
committing assault and battery. ] 
left us for three monts. 14. She breaks 
all the crockery in the house. 15. Sh&lt; 
half-crazy; her sister died in the insane 
hospital. 16. Not fit taker care of 
children. 17. A new high hat smash is 
with a poker. 1 S When she commit 
assault and battery on me, then she runs 
out and hollows murder, and putn the 
blame on me." The unhappily-mated man 
of many pleas avoided weakening his own 
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case like the duck-stealer, who first said he 
did not steal the duck; next that he found 
it; then, that it was given to him; then, 
that he bought it; then, that his dog 
picked it up ; and, finally, that a police 
man put the duck in his pocket. His 
counsel could not safely adopt any one of 
his too inventive client s explanations in 
the face of the other five, so he put the 
case to the jury thus: "My unfortunate 
client has told half-a-dozen different stories 
as to how he became possessed of this 
duck. I don t ask you to believe all the 
stories, but I will ask you to take any 
one of them." The jury acquitted the 
prisoner. A Frenchwoman charged before 
the Tribunal of Correctional Police with 
singing in the Palais-Royal gardens, and 
insulting the officers who removed her, 
ingeniously pleaded that she had a very 
compassionate heart, and was seized with 
the idea of singing, in order to get some 
money to buy cakes for the poor little 
children she saw around her. Reminded 
that, as she had above forty francs in her 
pocket, she had no need to sing, she 
replied that she was a widow, living upon 
an irregularly paid pension, and therefore 
dared not trench upon her purse. As to 
acting violently, her nervous system had 
become very irritable, and she was so 
shocked at being laid hold of by a man, 
that very probably her tongue pronounced 
words her principles and education dis 
avowed. Upon hearing herself sentenced, 
she cried out, " A fortnight s imprison 
ment ! My pension is not paid me. I am 
not allowed to sing, and I am sent to 
prison ! My nerves can never endure so 
much never ! never ! " 

It is pleasant to know that one English 
woman has achieved her rightful position, 
without taking to the platform. The 
husband of this pattern for her sex, ap 
pearing to answer a School Board sum 
mons, declared it was his earnest wish 
that his child should go to school ; but 
his domestic arrangements were entirely 
governed by his wife, who, he was happy 
to say, governed him. A bigoted magis 
trate refused to recognise this abdication 
of masculine prerogative, and told him he 
must be held responsible, as head of his 
family, even if his wife ruled him with a 
rod of iron. More mindful of man s 
dignity was a sweet-stuff dealer, who 
pleaded that it was not to be expected 
that a guardian of the parish was going 
to serve a farthing s- worth of toffy, when 
he had got a child to do it. In a similar 



predicament an Exeter dame asserted her 
right to do as she liked with her own 
children, and vindicated her refusal to 
send them to the Board school on the 
ground that, there, children were only 
taught how to dance and to sing 

Ten little niggers went out to dine, 

One choked his little self, and then there were nine. 

The owner of a stolen Bible might reason 
ably incline to forgive a thief actuated by 
a godly propensity ; but the members of a 
building society, whose secretary helped 
himself to twelve thousand pounds, may 
be excused if they did not resent the 
robbery the less because the money was 
spent upon experiments in litho- photo 
graphy, and in connection with a company 
for providing public gardens for the people. 
The outrageous doctrine that " the end 
justifies the means," stood another rogue 
in no better stead. He was a baker s man, 
charged with embezzling twelve pounds 
of his master s money. Admitting the fact, 
he pleaded in extenuation that he had laid 
out every penny upon religious tracts, 
which he gave away as he went his round, 
and actually got off with a gentle intima 
tion from the magistrate, that "it was a 
mistake to take money in a dishonest 
manner for a religious purpose ! " The 
baker s kind admonisher would have com 
miserated the poor woman who was 
" chemicalised by the sewer ; " and dealt 
lightly with the drunk and incapable 
groundsel-merchant who "got a little drop 
too much, that got into his head ; he got 
abroad, and then got on the ground ; " and 
the hatter who stripped the park-beds of 
their flowers under the influence of an 
attack of neuralgia. N"or would he have 
been hard upon the drunken mail-cart 
driver, who pleaded that he had only 
smashed a deal perambulator in his mad 
rush through a crowded street ; and as to 
the bacon-stealer who averred that the 
Devil told her to steal the bacon, and she 
was obliged to obey him, the worthy magis 
trate would probably have dismissed her 
with "My dear woman, you are labouring 
under a delusion." 

A plea, bad in one sense, may be good 
in another. A man lent another a ladder. 
After the lapse of a few months he wanted 
it back again, but the borrower flatly re 
fused to give it up. He thereupon sued 
him for the value of the ladder. The 
defendant pleaded that the ladder was 
borrowed on an express condition that 
he was to return it as soon as he had done 
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with it. Ho had not done with it, and 
therefore no action would lie : the plaintiff 
was nonsuited. Impudence is not always 
so successful. The court might smil* 
the burglar s pleading it was so easy to 
break into country houses, but it sentenced 
while it smiled ; and the Scotch prison- 
breaker vainly n rt:ed that the prison was 
weak, and he hud sent a message to the 
gaoler that, if he did not get him some 
more meat, ho would not stay another 
hour. Not a whit more satisfactory was 
the defence made by an Irish relieving- 
officer for neglecting to open the polling- 
booths at the proper time, and for allowing 
the ballot-papers to be shown about, when 
he pleaded that the voters had no reason 
to complain about the non-opening of the 
booths, since they were equally unready; 
and, for the other matter, he had acted with 
the strictest impartiality, and permitted 
anyone to examine the voting-papers who 
wished to do so. Even more impertinent 
was the answer of a Welsh railway com 
pany in an action brought by a gentleman 
for the cost of a conveyance he had taken, 
after waiting in a station until twenty 
minutes past one for the departure of a 
train advertised to start at five minutes 
past twelve, by which the company con 
tended that punctuality would be incon 
venient to the public, and that the plaintiff 
had no business to trust to their time-tables, 
as the irregularity of the train-service was 
notorious. The latter plea was ingenious 
certainly, but not so daring in its ingenuity 
as that advanced by certain grocers, who 
accounted for the presence of iron filings 
in the tea they sold, by averring that the 
soil of China was strongly impregnated 
with iron, and the iron must have been 
blown upon the leaves before they were 
gathered a statement as likely to be 
credited as that of the thief in Glasgow, 
who, when stopped by a policeman with, 
" What have you got in that bundle ? " 
replied, " I have lost my powers of speech, 
and consequently can t tell you anything 
about it ! " 

UNDER THE HAMMER. 

FRANKIXCKNSE AND MYRRH. 

AII. the costly cargoes of the navy of 
Tharshish, which came but once in three 
years to King Solomon, would hardly pro 
duce a fluctuation in the great market of 
Mincing-lane, where are to be found "gold 
and silver, ivory and apes and peacocks" 
galore. Peacock feathers and monkey 



skins we have already viewed, and we 

d not pause longer in the ivory w 
house than to note that each tooth" is 
td into three pieces sold separately 
the solid point, or "ball ivory," the hollow 
but still useful middle," and tin- inferior 
stump of thin poor stuff towards the root : 
but many potent drugs and precious ^ums 
frankincense and myrrh, spikenard and 
manna ; many fragrant spices " cinna 
mon and ginger, nutmegs and cloves;" 
many costly seeds, anise and cumin, 
coriander and fenugreek, bear odorous 
witness of their presence in " the Lane " 
itself and in the neighbouring ware 
houses, and well deserve attention. At 
the great fortnightly drug sales at the 
Commercial Sale Rooms, in Mincing-lane, 
and the Corn Exchange Sale Rooms, 
in Mark -lane, in the warehouses, and 
at the brokers offices, where samples 
are on view, drugs are known by names 
other than those by which they are recog 
nised by everyday folk. Frankincense, 
for instance, is known to commerce 
gum olibanum. On the rocky shores of 
Arabia Felix the kingdom of the Queen 
of Sheba and on the limestone hills of 
the Somali country, this famous gum is 
collected by the natives, and finds its way 
to Bombay, and thence to Mincing-lane. 
Quite recently, the frankincense-tree has 
been the object of the elaborate and 
valuable researches of Dr. Birdwood, now 
curator of the Indian Museum. According 
to this excellent authority, there are many 
species or varieties of the frankincense-tree, 
yielding different qualities of the "luban," 
or milky gum, which has, from time im 
memorial, sent up the smoke of sacrifice 
from high places. Distinct records have 
been found of the traffic carried on between 
Egypt and Arabia in the seventeenth 
century i . In the paintings at Dayr el 
Hahri, in Upper Egypt, are representations 
not only of bags of olibanum, but also of 
olibanum-trees, planted in tubs, beintr 
conveyed by ships from Arabia to K_ \ pi ; 
and among the inscriptions deciphered 
by Professor Diimichen are several de 
scribing shipments of precious woods, 
heaps of incense, and " verdant in 
cense-trees, brought among the precious 
things from the land of Arabia, for the 
majesty of this God Amon, the lord of the 
-trial thrones." The main northerly 
route, however, of frankincense was not 
through Egypt. The Sabroans sold their 
gum to the Arabs, whose caravans carried 
the precious stuff to Gaza of the Philis- 
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tines, who reverently burnt some of it 
before their fish-god, Dagon, and sold 
the rest like smart traders at a good 
profit. In ancient times it was accepted 
as tribute, along with silver and gold. 
Darius, for instance, received from the 
Arabians an annual tribute of one thou 
sand talents of frankincense. To the Lon 
don market, gum olibanum comes in 
barrels ; and when of fine quality, appears 
in detached tears of gum-resin, of a pale 
yellowish or of a milky hue. It is of no 
use in medicine, but is entirely reserved 
for its traditional fate to form the prin 
cipal constituent in the incense burned 
before the altar. The Roman Catholic 
and -Greek churches, and especially the 
churches of South America, consume an 
immense quantity of olibanum, as do the 
Chinese also in their joss-houses. Frank 
incense accommodates itself to every creed, 
but in the western world, at least, is rarely 
burned alone. Marjoram and other herbs 
are added to it, and also a considerable 
quantity of gum benzoin, an important 
item in the drug trade, called in com 
mercial English, gum Benjamin. In the 
deep forests of Siam grows the unknown 
tree which produces the finest quality of 
benzoin. There is plenty of it on view 
this morning. Great heaps of flattened 
tears, some of which have agglutinated 
together, show, by their milky appearance, 
that the Siam Benjamin is of good quality. 
In the mouth this fine gum soon becomes 
soft, and may be " chawed " like mastic. 
When put into the incense-burner, it soon 
evolves a powerful fragrance, together 
with the irritating fumes of benzoic acid 
which probably account for the " choky " 
effect of incense upon many persons. Long 
before the Siam gum was imported in any 
quantity, a large trade was carried on in 
the inferior benzoin of Sumatra, worth 
about half as much per hundredweight. 
This is seen in the form of great cubes 
of solid stuff, like Castile soap in colour 
and appearance, all trace of the original 
tears being lost, except where here and 
there white opaque particles give it 
the " almondy " look prized by buyers, 
for the reason that the almondiness of 
the gum reveals the quantity of benzoic 
acid it contains. The consumption of 
benzoin in the Greek churches i^ very 
great, and a large quantity is also con 
sumed in the East. Like other gums, it 
is knocked down in Mincing-lane in lots 
of two or three cases each, at so much per 
hundredweight. Some keen-looking men 



are examining the gum myrrh, offered for 
sale in cases and bales, and merchants of 
the good old school are complaining that 
myrrh is no longer so good as it used to 
be, and that miserable yellow and brown 
translucent stuff now takes the place of 
the fine pink opaque teardrops of former 
days. A tremendous fuss has always been 
made about myrrh, which, like many other 
gums, is a native of the country about the 
Red Sea. It has been used as a consti 
tuent of incense, and contains certain bitter 
aromatic properties, but, except for making 
washes for the teeth, is of very little value. 
Nevertheless, it ranked high in olden 
times, being an ingredient in the holy oil 
used in the Jewish ceremonial, as laid 
down by Moses, and it also formed part of 
the celebrated Kyphi of the Egyptians, a pre 
paration used in fumigations and embalm 
ing. For a long time it was one of thosethings 
without which no present from an Eastern 
to a Western potentate was complete, but 
it has at last fallen into something like con 
tempt. Next to the myrrh are twenty- 
one cases of "picked " and many packages 
of gum Arabic so called because it grows 
in Africa and the East Indies. The 
various qualities are easily distinguished 
by those to the manner born or made, but 
are apt to deceive an " outsider " trying to 
pick out the best gum by the unaided 
light of his own intelligence. Those fine 
handsome pieces, large and beautiful, with 
their yellow or pinky translucency most 
resembling uncut topaz, are, my friend, 
gay deceivers, only fit for common "stick- 
fast," and will never be raised to the 
dignity of true druggists mucilage, like 
those little muddy, opaque tears of a 
dirty white colour. Of somewhat different 
complexion are the pebbly drops of gum 
ammoniacum, a Persian product, useful as 
an expectorant and as an ingredient in 
plasters, and valuable when in well-defined 
lumps, from the size of a pea to that of 
a cherry, but less eagerly bought when 
the tears have run together a rule which 
holds good, by-the-way, of almost all 
gums ; such, for instance, as kino, a valu 
able astringent, which, when of the best 
quality, looks like a heap of garnets or 
carbuncles. Gum elemi, however, is an 
exception to the rule, generally arriving in 
a soft state, like old honey. Many other 
gums, other than those I have enumerated, 
are sold from time to time in " the Lane," 
but are hardly considered medicinal. Chief 
of those are gum copal, largely used in 
varnish making ; and gum kaurie, a fossil 
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: Hike amber) dn;^ out of the submerged 
forests of the ant 

the medicinal roots on sale, spike- 

d, or sumbul root, is a somewhat rare 
iskj smell, for which it 

lily prized in ancient times, being now 
supplied by the musk of the mnsk-i 
Tin s drug arrives in its natural condi 
tion in small pouch : Ut-d in tins or 
caddies, and often horribly adulterated. 
Downright fictitious musk is also sent to 
lln s country, the emptied pouches being 
refilled with abominable trash concocted 
for pui ;d by the "heat 

Chinco " and other child-like orientals. 
re: it quantity of genuine musk, how- 

r, comes from Toiujiiin, from Central 
Asia, and from tin- Indian Archipelago. 
The extraordinary permanence of tin s 
perfume is well known. A handkerchief 
once scented with it may bo washed a 
dozen times and stored away for ye 
but when taken out the scent of the musk- 
deer "will cling to it still" and display 
the power falsely ascribed to the rose. 
Other instances of the endurance of musk 
might be given such as the famous one 
of the apartments of the Kmpress Jose 
phine at Malmaison, from which no quan 
tity of scrubbing, painting, and fumigating 
could remove the subtle penetratino; odour. 
Ambergris, of which sundry tins are for 
sale, is another curious animal product, a 
secretion of the sperm whale, still known 
as a perfume, and sold at a large price in 
Mincing-lane, but much fallen from its 
mediarval celebrity as a condiment. We do 
not care much now for dishes " drenched 
with ambergris" truffles being good 
enough for the gourmands of these de- 
generat - i ron, too, has fallen 

from its high estate, and is no loi 
prized as of old as medicine, condiment, 

: ume, or dye. In the good old times 
saffron and almond-milk were the sheet- 
anchors of the " master cooks " of such 
luxurious monarchs as our Richard the 
Second ; but, except in bouillabaisse and 
baba cakes, saffron is now rarely met with 
on our tables. So highly was it esteemed in 

middle ages, that tremendous ed 
were fulminai n nst sophist icators of 

the popular condiment. In Germany 
notably at Nuremberg a Safranschau or 
saffron in- established, and 

adulterated goods, whether holden know 
ingly" or not, were burnt, together with 
the proprietors. At one time it was lar 
cultivated around Saffron Waldcn, in Ksscx, 
but the cultivators do not seem to 1 



ry good thing of it, judging by 
the well-known ?- il Saffron Walden 

God help you." Another condi- 

ly used by our fo 

still loved by our Indian sub asafoo- 

tida, with its tremendous odour as of acres 

/arlic doubl - distilled. Modern Euro 
peans wonder little at the aversion of 
Horace for the Persian dishes, into which 
asafo-tida doubtless largely entered, and 
conclude that the dainty jvet, to whom 
even garlic was abhoi have been 

driven from the table by the frightful 

Nations of the potent drug, which, in 
Western countries, is no\v only used in 
medicine as a stimulant and antispas- 
modie. Sweet galingale, now writ 
"galan-ral," is also a condiment strongly 
recommended by mediaeval cooks who 
powdered almost everything with it but 
now completely supplanted in the kitchen 

_-inger. It is, however, imported in 
large quantities into London, probably 
for re-exportation, as this Chinese root is 
much used in Russia by brewers and 
makers of vinegar and cordials. Old 
remedies drop out of use in the quickly- 
moving West, and are supplanted by 
new. Those things like sausages are the 
valuable remedies against nervous head 
ache known as Guarana, and those dried 
flowers are the kousso of commerce of 
Abyssinian origin, and the fashionable 
specific against internal parasites. At 
the appearance of konsso in the stomach 
the terrible tapeworm gives up the ghost 
at once, and relieves patient and physician 
of what at one time was an almost inex 
pugnable enemy. ide two hun&lt;: 
bales of galangal are ranged about a score 
of Seneca root, once used by the Seneca 
Indians as a remedy for the bite of the 
rattlesnake, but now employed in cases of 
pneumonia, asthma, and rheumatism, and 
popular among white people in 
America. Rhatany root, another Indian 
remedy, but from South America, is al-&lt;&gt; 
for sale, and from a native preservative of 
the teeth and gums has grown into general 
employment as a powerful astringent. 
Fifty briars of turmeric quicken the pulse 
of old Indians who have reduced their 
livers to a hopeless condition by a pro 
longed course of curry-eating. Huge 
quantities of this well-known root : 

nmed in this country for dyeing and 
in the manufacture of the thousaml-and- 
one mixtures sold as real " Indian curry 
powder," many of which. r to st 

are quite as good as any imported ready 
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made from. India, the superiority of the 
curries made there being solely attributable 
to the freshness of the condiments used. 
Other ingredients of curry powder are 
offered for sale in bulk : coriander seeds, 
with their fragrant smell and aromatic 
taste ; cardamoms, with their hot biting 
twang ; fenugreek, with its spicy flavour, 
beloved by white men and black, by bipeds 
and quadrupeds ; and cumin, with its strong 
aromatic taste and smell not unlike cara 
way. It is curious that the four last- 
mentioned seeds are largely used in veter 
inary practice, and fenugreek especially 
is employed in flavouring artificial cattle 
foods. 

Caraway is a widely- distributed plant, 
growing from Morocco to Iceland. It is 
cultivated in England, but Holland sends 
our chief supply some twenty thousand 
hundredweight annually, devoted mainly 
to seed cakes, distilled waters, and the 
manufacture of oil of caraway. Abroad it 
is applied to a multitude of purposes, as a 
spice in bread, cakes, cheese, pastry, con 
fectionery, and sauces, and above all as an 
ingredient of the alcoholic liquid known in 
Germany as Kiimmel, and the famous 
liqueur now drunk all over the world 
under the name of Doppel Kiimmel, or 
Alasch. Anise is another historical remedy 
for human and animal complaints. It is an 
excellent aromatic stimulant and carmin 
ative, and is imported from Southern 
Russia, the Levant, Northern India, and 
recently from Chili. Fennel seed, which 
is of various kinds, is also largely em 
ployed in cattle medicines ; and outsiders 
are struck with astonishment at the large 
quantities of seeds disposed of in "the 
Lane." Dill, for instance only connected 
in the popular mind with a grandmother s 
remedy called dill-water is imported in 
large parcels, and meets with a ready 
sale. 

From these aromatic seeds suggesting 
highly-spiced dishes and soothing cordials 
it is decidedly unpleasant to turn to the 
subject of senna, of which several cases of 
Alexandrian, and many more bales of 
Bombay, are offered for sale. The finest 
Alexandrian senna is very carefully picked, 
and contains only the leaflets of the plant, 
without stalks, stumps, or other admixture, 
and, when of a fine greenish colour and 
unbroken in the leaf, fetches the best price. 
Bombay senna, another variety of the 
plant, is chiefly the produce of Arabia, and 
is shipped from Moka, Aden, and other 
Red Sea ports to Bombay, and thence to 



Europe. It is poor stuff as compared with 
the Egyptian senna, being collected without 
care, and full of all sorts of impurities. On 
the uses of senna I forbear to dilate, and 
turn from it to contemplate those bags filled 
with a dried root of nice plump, parsnipy, 
chumpy appearance a most valuable root 
it is jalap, suggestive of "powders, "those 
loathsome remedies which lie concealed in 
black-currant jelly, and bring that sweet 
meat into disrepute. I have no doubt 
that black-currant jelly is nice, and that 
black - currant pudding is excellent to 
those who never were young, but to me 
they irresistibly suggest the hideous 
" powders " of my youth, and produce 
inevitable nausea. Under the name of 
Indian rhubarb, jalap was introduced into 
Europe by the Spanish conquistadores, and 
is now imported into England at the rate 
of a hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
per annum. In scientific works it is de 
scribed as a "brisk cathartic," having a 
" mawkish taste, followed by acridity." 
Mawkish indeed ! Ugh ! By way of 
getting through this savoury part of the 
show as quickly as possible, let us look at 
the samples of rhubarb. From the earliest 
times the rhubarb root has been grown in 
the western provinces of China, and has, in 
time, acquired three various designations, 
by no means indicative of the place where 
it is grown, but rather of the routes 
travelled by it in its western course, which 
have given rise to the familiar titles of 
Turkey, Russian, and China rhubarb. 
From the time of Marco Polo, rhubarb 
found its way over the barren steppes of 
Central Asia, by Yarkund, Kashgar, and 
Turkestan, to the Caspian and Black Seas 
(hence radix pontica or rha ponticum), or 
by a southern deflection from that route 
by Bokhara and Afghanistan, and thence 
down the Indus or the Persian Gulf to the 
Red Sea and Alexandria, and through 
Persia to Asia Minor. This was Turkey 
rhubarb. In 1653 China permitted Russia 
to trade on her frontiers, and the line of 
traffic was thenceforth diverted from the 
direct track to the Caspian and Black Seas 
farther north, taking its way from Tangut 
(now Kansuh) across the steppes of the 
high Gobi, and through Siberia to Moscow. 
In 1728 a line of custom-houses was estab 
lished, and the Russian Government mono 
polised the trade until 1762, when it was 
again thrown open. The surveillance was 
exercised at tea-renowned Kiakhta. The 
rhubarb was carefuly inspected, trimmed 
(to the profit of the Russian officials, doubt- 
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i, and packed in chests, which 
1 up in lii,. red with hide, 

and pit 

dispatched, hut "lily iu quantiti* 
thousand pounds, by \v;iy of Lake Uaikal and 
Irk Moscow, to be- there deli-, ered 

to the Crown ap i in pai 

1 to dr. NVhile the ports of 

China were rigidly closed to foreigners. 
li u. ians i. .joyed the lion s share of the 
rlnil)arl) trade; Init, on the opening of 
several ports in the north of China, the 
government of St. IVtersburg saw the 

rliind rhubarb trade menaced with 
tinction, and declared Kiakhta a free port, 
but these concessions camo too late ; the 

rland route was ahandoiu-d, and, in 
!;.- Uussian Khubarb Ollice was 
abolished. During the Russian ruleof the 
trado the rhubarb sent westward was, 
owing to the severe inspection, of the 
very linest quality, and was known to 

rybody to have coine through Russia, 
but in this country it was always called 
Turkey rhubarb. Plenty of rhubarb is 
grown in England, France, and Germany, 
but commands a much lower price than 
the Chinese root. Rhubarb is a drug which 
depends very much on its good looks for a 
ready sale. Not only medicinal properties 
but appearance- are required of it, espe 
cially in England. By -the -way, many 
readers of ALL 111 "i ki 11 -n may have 
seen from time to time itinerant vendors 
of Turkey rhubarb with a mighty stock of 
great genuine pieces on a barrow, and have 
marvelled at the low price which those 
humble followers of Esculapius were pre 
pared to accept for their wares. Dropping 
into what is called a " rummage sale," or 
sale of unclaimed goods, the other day, I 
saw heaps on heaps of rhubarb utterly 
spoiled and useless, but still keeping up a 
brave appearance. This poor stuff is sold 
literally for what it will fetch, and the 
purchase of a cheap lot thus explains the 
occasional kerbstone traffic in rhubarb. 
While China sends ns rhubarb, Cochin 
China and Siam contribute gamboge, a 
remedy which must be taken with dis 
cretion, and is perhaps better used as a 
pigment than as a medicine. The gamboge 
exhibited for sale is in sticks, showing the 
mark of the inside of the bamboo into 
which the gum, when liquid, was allowed 
to run. What is this pitchy stuff in barrels 

1 boxes, in gourds, and in monkey-skins ? 
Qeaven save us! More physic! It is 
aloes, alack ! and what a lot of it. Cases 
by scores, kegs by dozens, gourds by the 



hundred a wild* MOW ill 

vbody mn to want so much! 

This _ ! hither from 

Uarhadocs, and from N atal. 

That i -ocotra is far tho best in 

quality, and arri /:in/ihar in a 

:&lt;-d in goat -.skins, 
whence it if rnd to wooden box 

in which it concretes into t k sub- 

uow sampling. In this con 
nection I may observe that the drug al&lt; 
the in.-pi ated juice of the aloe plant the 
substance now d ed is totally distin"t 

ra jrant al Mtioncd in tho 

Bible and other ancient writings. The 
latter, also called in Latin "lignum alo 
is a resinous wood, once valued every 
where for use as incense, but now esteem* d 
only in the Ki&gt;t. It is the substance 
mentioned by Manndrell as being used for 
that t u ; i of beards, which conveyed 

a polite conge among the Turks of his 
day. 

These drug warehouses and brokers 
offices are very like life the bitter pre 
ponderates terribly over the sweet, but 
some little tness is here notwith 

standing. Passing by the samples of 
i ra;_-rant sandal-wood used in China for 
incewse and here for the extraction of es 
sential oil let us try the tamarinds, with 
their grateful sour-sweet taste, excellent 
to dispel the flavour of horrid rhubarb and 
still more dete-table aloes ; let us dally for 
a while over those bundles of slender yet 
sausage-like objects, like things one sees 
in a barber s shop, for they are sweet to 
the nostrils and grateful to the palate 
vanilla pods, in ordinary lar . but in 

that of Mincing-lane, " vanilloes ; " "the 
Lane " rejoicing ever in a language of its 
own, not caring, for instance, for catechu 
as such, but resolving it into cutch and 
ga nibier. In like manner commerce troubles 
1 f very little about the question recently 
raised by Mr. R. riements Markham as to 
the correct spelling of that celebrated 
febrifuge. Peruvian bark. Mr. Markham 
may, if he be very persistent and very 
lucky, persuade the scientific world 
which is well known to be free from 
prejudice, and always ready to welcome 
anybody who undertakes to set it right 
to alter its spelling from cinchona to 
chinchoua, but Mincing-lane will have none 
of this. It has been written in the books 
of Lewis and Peat as cinchona, and that 
spelling is followed in the Public Ledr 
founded in 1 7 " . , and the oldest newspaper 
extant in London. So there is an end of 
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sarsaparilla in appearance, has yet a 
name judging by recent American 
matches almost impossible to spell in 
a hurry : 

CougMng in a shady grove, 

Sat my Juliana ; 
Lozenges I gave my love, 

Ipecacuanha. 

It has long been used in this country as an 
expectorant, but, since its application to 
dysentery, in India, has increased rapidly 
in price, which has about quadrupled in the 
last twenty years. But we cannot delay 
much longer among the ipecacuanha roots, 
or we shall overlook many curious things, 
such as " dragon s blood," a resinous pig 
ment of a splendid red colour, used in 
medicine as a colouring agent, in the arts 
for varnishes, and in necromancy as a 
potent spell. Burnt in the fire, while a 
proper incantation is pronounced, it is still 
supposed by no inconsiderable proportion 
of the British female population, to possess 
the property of bringing back to their feet 
an inconstant lover. Quite as interesting 
are the Calabar beans, used in their native 
country as an ordeal, and here as an oph 
thalmic medicine for contracting the pupil; 
belladonna, used for dilating the same; 
tonquin beans, met with in snuff-boxes ; 
beeswax and vegetable wax ; guaza or 
bhang, smoked and eaten in India, and 
used here as an anodyne and nervous 
stimulant; strychnine-bearing nux vomica; 
Chilian honey ; orange peel in bags ; 
liquorice - root in bales ; saracenia, or 
pitcher - plant leaf, good for small -pox; 
jaborandi leaves, a new-fangled sudorific ; 
roll annatto for colouring cheese ; bales of 
camomiles and cases of shellac ; Cocculus 
Indicus and grains of paradise, concern 
ing the uses of which the less said in 
a beer - drinking country the better. 
The chemicals, representing the active 
principles of the drugs knocked down in 
the Commercial Sale Booms, are rarely 
brought to the hammer, and must be 
sought of the wholesale drug merchants, 
such as Messrs. Cyriax and Tarries, among 
whose stores may be found, in pure white 
crystals, such vigorous agents as mono- 
broniide of camphor, the last new sedative ; 
atropine,. the principle of belladonna ; 
deadly strychnine and brucine ; swift-slay 
ing nicotine and costly cautharadine ; fruit 
essences and fragrant oils. Nevertheless 
large quantities of essential oils, distilled 
from Indian grasses, are sold by auction, as 
are cod-liver oil and that curious product, 
iodine samples of which are carefully kept 



that matter; but for colloquial purposes 
it is " bark : " just " bark," and nothing 
more. Bark is a big thing nowadays. It 
is sold in tens, hundreds, and thousands of 
" serous." There is a bark trade, there are 
bark analysts, brokers, and merchants, and 
makers of bark into quinine not for 
getting its other alkaloids. The "serons," 
of which many around us are open, are 
made of the hide of the ox, doubled over 
into a kind of rough envelope, and packed 
tightly with bark, which varies greatly in 
value. In spite of the increasing use of 
cinchonidine, it may be safely said that 
the richness of any parcel of bark in 
quinine is the test of its value. Bark, 
therefore, is not usually bought by mere 
inspection. Samples are taken by intend 
ing bidders and submitted to analysts 
who have made bark analysis a special 
study, and it is by their report that 
biddings are guided. To be a shade more 
exact, the value depends on the percentage 
of quinine which will combine with sul 
phuric acid and form the white crystals 
known as the sulphate of quinine of com 
merce. For ages after the famous bark was 
introduced into Europe by the illustrious 
Ana de Osorio, Countess Chinchon and vice- 
queen of Peru, after whom the powdered 
bark was called " Countess s powder," 
fever patients were treated with infusions 
of the bark itself ; but of late years practice 
has favoured the employment of the most 
potent principle, which it contains in suf 
ficient quantity to be commercially valu 
able. The quinine extracted from the bark 
is now an important article of commerce, 
and is exported in immense quantities to 
Japan, and, in lesser proportion, to other 
countries. Albeit the manufacture of 
quinine is by no means confined to Eng 
land, Mincing-lane is yet the great Euro 
pean mart for " bark," and German and 
French houses find it convenient to buy 
their raw material here. One part of the 
Fenchurch-street warehouses is filled with 
sarsaparilla root, packed in a curious cross 
between a seron "and abale cylindrical 
open at the sides, topped and bottomed with 
circular pieces of hide, sold afterwards for 
making drum-heads. Sarsaparilla comes 
from Jamaica, Honduras, Mexico, Guate 
mala, and Brazil, and is largely consumed 
as an infusion and in the form of a com 
pound extract unlike most wholesome 
drugs, very nice to take. There is, how 
ever, much difference of opinion as to its 
remedial virtues. None of this uncertainty 
hangs over the root which, not unlike 
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t .e light. Drug sales and there are 

many of tii m succeed each oilier rapidly 
in -Mil fur the brisk auctioneer 

alii and no discussion, while 

Int.-, " containing within them the life and 
Iiousands are brought under the 
hammt 

A CHARMING FELLO\\ 
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FKOGBES8," Ac. &C. 



CUA AX1. 

r, rainy or thunderous, lent 
his assistance to account for the extra 
ordinary phenomenon of Rhoda MaxfiekVs 
driving up to the garden-gate of Ivy 
Lodge, instead of arriving there on foot. 
On the contrary, it was a fine autumn 
evening, with a serene sky where the sun 
set tints still lingered. 

Khoda alighted hurriedly from the 
; iage, and walked up the few feet of 
gravel path, between the garden fence and 
the house, with a beating heart. "You 
can go away now, Sally," she said, being 
very anxious to dismiss the Blue Bell 
equipage before the door should be opened. 
But Sally was not in such a hurry. Her 
master had told her that she was to wait 
and sec Miss Rhoda safe into the house, 
and then she might come back in the 
carriage as far as the Blue Bell. And 
Sally was not averse to have her new 
promotion to the dignity of " riding in 
a coach " witnessed by Mrs. Algernon 
Errington s Polly, with whom she had a 
slight acquaintance. So Miss Maxfield s 
equipage was seen by the servant who 
opened the door, and stared at from the 
front parlour window by two pairs of eyes, 
belonging respectively to Miss. Chubb and 
Mrs. Errington. 

"You can go into the parlour, miss," 
said Polly. " Master and missis are still 
at dinner. But the old lady s in there, 
and Miss Chubb." 

That they should be still at dinner, at 
half-past six o clock in the evening, seemed 

;i instance to Rhoda, and 

one that she had not reckoned on. But she 

supposed it was according to the customs 

of thi folks Mrs. Algernon had 

to live among. The innovation 

was not accepted so meekly by most &lt;&gt;f 

the Whitfordians, whom, indeed, it seemed 

to irritate in a greater degree than more 

offences. But it is true of most 

of us, that we are never more angry than 



when we are unable to explain the reasons 
for our ang&lt; 

afraid I m too early," said 

Klioda, wl. had entered the parlour 

and ir reeled her old friends, "but father 

i he thought it was the right time to 

eiuiie." 

" Mr. and Mrs. Ancram Errington dine 
late, my dear. Castalia has not y 

en of the habits of her own class, as I 
have had to be. Indeed, she will probably 
r need to relinquish them. But it is 
no matte r, Uhoda. You can make your 
self comfortable here with us for half an 
hour or so. Miss Chubb called in to see 
at my place, and I brought her down 
with me. I knew Mrs. Ancram 
Krrington would be happy to see her if 
she dropped in, in an informal way." 

" I never can get used to the name of 
Ancram, instead of Algernon," said the 
spinster, raising her round red face from 
her woolwork. "It isn t half so pretty. 
Nine times out of ten, I call your son 
Algy plump and plain. I m very sorry 
if it s improper, but I can t help it." 

Mrs. Errington smiled with an air of 
lofty toleration. "Not at all improper," 
she said. " Algernon is the last creature 
in the world to be distant towards an old 
friend. But as to the name of Ancram, 
why it was, from the first, his appellation 
among the Seelys. And Castalia always 
calls him so. You see, Ancram. was a 
familiar name in the circles she lived in ; 
like Howard, or Seymour, or any of the 
it old family names, you know. It 
came naturally to her." 

" Well, I should think that one s hus 
band s Christian name would come natural 
to one, even if it were only plain Tora, 
Dick, or Harry." 

"He didn t begin by being her husband, 
my dear ! " 

Rhoda had nestled herself down in a 
corner behind a small table, and was turn 
ing over an album and one or two illus 
trated annuals. She hoped that the dis 
cussion as to Algernon s name would 
tually divert the attention of the two 
elder ladies from the unpreeed fact 

that she had been brought to Ivy Lodge 
in a carriage. But she was not to bo let 
off altogether. Miss Chubb, folding up 
her work, declared that it was growing 
too dark to distinguish the colours, iiml 
observed, "I was standing by the window, 
to catch the last daylight, when you drove 
up. Uhoda. I couldn t think who it was, 
arriving in such style." 
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" That was the Blue Bell fly you were 
in, Rhoda," said Mrs. Errington. " I 
believe it to be the same vehicle that my 
daughter-in-law uses occasionally. She 
complains of it sadly. But I tell her that 
she cannot expect to find her Aunt Seely s 
luxurious, well- hung carriages in a little 
provincial place like this." 

Miss Chubb was about to make what 
she considered a severe retort, but she 
stifled it down. Mrs. Errington s airs 
were very provoking, to be sure ; but 
there were reasons why Miss Chubb was 
more inclined to bear with her now than 
formerly. If it pleased this widowed 
mother to soften her disappointments 
about Algy s career and Algy s wife (it 
began to be considered in Whitford that 
both would prove to be failures !) by an 
extra flourish or two, why should any one 

put her "No!" said Miss Chubb to 

herself, as the question was half-framed 
in her mind, "that is not the right word, 
certainly. I defy the world to put Mrs. 
Errington out of conceit with herself ! 
But why should one snub and snap at the 
poor woman. ? I: 

Indeed, Miss Chubb never snapped, and 
rarely attempted to snub. She had a fund 
of benevolence hidden under a heap of 
frothy vanities and absurdities, like the 
solid cake at the bottom of a trifle. 

" Well," said she, smiling good*tem- 
peredly, " I m sure Rhoda doesn t quarrel 
with the Blue Bell fly, do you, Rhoda ? " 

" I shouldn t have wished to use it, my 
self, but father said, It is rather a long 
way, and father thought " 

" Oh, my dear, there is no need to 
excuse yourself, or to look shy on the 
subject. We should all of us be glad 
enough of a coach to ride in, now and 
then, if we could afford it. I m sure I 
should, and I don t mind saying so." 

Mrs. Errington did not approve of the 
coach quite so unreservedly. She observed, 
with some solemnity, that she was no 
friend to extravagance ; and that, above 
all things, persons ought to guard against 
ostentation, or a thrusting of themselves 
into positions unsuited to that station in 
life to which it had pleased Providence to 
call them. And, in conclusion, she an 
nounced her intention of availing herself 
of the circumstance that Rhoda had a 
carriage at her disposal for the evening, 
to drive back with her as far as Mrs. 
Thimbleby s door " which," said she, 
" is only a street and a half away from 
your house, Rhoda ; and it will not make 



any difference to your father in point of 
expense." 

Castalia found her three guests chatting 
in the twilight ; or rather she found 
Mrs. Errington holding forth in her rich 
pleasant voice, whilst the others listened, 
and threw in a word or two now and 
then, just sufficient to show that they 
were attending to the good lady s harangue. 
In Rhoda s case, indeed, this appearance 
of attention was fallacious, for, although 
she said " Yes," and " No," and " In 
deed ! " at due intervals, her thoughts 
were wandering back to old days, which 
seemed suddenly to have receded into a 
far- distant past. 

Castalia shook hands languidly with 
Miss Chubb and condescendingly with 
Rhoda. " I m very glad you ve come," 
she said to the latter, which was a speech 
of unusual warmth for her. And it had 
the merit, moreover, of being true. Cas 
talia was not given to falsehood in her 
speech. She was too supercilkms to care 
much what impression she made on people 
in general ; and if they bored her, she took 
no pains to conceal the fact. Weariness 
of spirit and discontent had begun to 
assail her once more. They were old 
enemies. Her marriage had banished them 
for a time ; but they gathered again, like 
clouds which a transient gleam of wintry 
sunshine has temporarily dispersed, and 
shadowed her life with an increasing 
gloom. This young Rhoda Maxfield offered 
some chance of brightness and novelty. 
She was certainly different from the rest 
of the Whitford world, and the pursuit 
of her society had been beset with some 
little difficulties that gave it zest. 

A lamp was brought into the room, and 
then Castalia sat down beside Rhoda, un 
ceremoniously leaving the other ladies to 
entertain each other as best they might. 
She examined her guest s dress; the quality 
of the lace frill at her throat ; the arrange 
ment of her chestnut curls ; the delicate 
little gold chain that shone upon the pearl- 
grey gown ; the neatly-embroidered letters 
R. M. worked on a corner of the handker 
chief that lay in her lap, with as much 
unreserve and coolness as though Rhoda 
had been some daintily-furred rabbit, or 
any other pet animal. On her part, Rhoda 
took cognisance of every detail in Castalia s 
appearance, attire, and manner ; she marked 
every inflection of her voice, and every turn 
of her haughty, languid head. And, per 
haps, her scrutiny was the keener and more 
complete of the two, notwithstanding that 
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it was made with timidly-veiled eyes and 
downcast head. 

"What an odd man your father is!" 
said tlio Honourable Mrs. Ancram Erring- 
ton, by way of opeuing the conversation. 

Khoda found it impossible to reply to 
this observation. She coloured, and twi 
her gold chain round her fingers, and was 
silent. Hut it did not seem that Mis. 
Ancram Errington expected, or wished 
for a reply. She went on with scarcely 
a pause: "I thought at first he would 
ivfuso to let you come here. But he gave 
his consent at last. I was ijuite amused 
with his odd way of doing it, though. He 
must be quite a character/ He s very 
rich, isn t he ? 

" I don t know, ma am," stammered 
Rhoda. 

" Well, he says so himself; or, at least, 
he informed me that you were, or would 
be, Avhieh comes to the same thing. And 
don t call me ma am. It makes me feel 
a hundred years old. You and I must be 
great friends." 

" Where is Algernon ? asked Mrs. 
Errington from the other side of the 
room. 

" He will come presently, when he has 
finished his wine. Do you know we found 
that stuff from the Blue Bell, that you 
recommended us to try, quite undrink- 
able ! Ancram was obliged to get Jack 
Price to send him down a case of claret, 
from his own wine-merchant in town." 

" Most extraordinary ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Errington, and began to recapitulate all 
the occasions on which the wine supplied 
to her from the Blue Bell Inn had been 
pronounced excellent by the first connois 
seurs. Bat Casfcalia made small pretence 
of listening to or believing her statements. 
Indeed, I am sorry to say that obstinate in 
credulity was this young woman s habitual 
tone of mind with regard to almost every 
word that her mother-in-law uttered ; 
whert-by the Honourable Mrs. Castalia 
occasionally fell into mistakes. 

" Could you not try Dr. Bodkin s wine- 
merchant ? " suggested Miss Chubb. " I 
am no judge myself, but I feel sure that 
the doctor would not put bad wine on his 
table." 

"Oh, I don t know. I don t suppose 
there is any iirst-rate wine to be got in 
this place. Ancram prefers dealing with 
the London man." 

And tlu : lia dismissed the subject 

with an expressive shrug. " Who are your 
chief friends here ? " she asked of Rhoda, 



who had sat with her eyes fixed on a smart 
illustrated volume, scarcely seeing it, and 
feeling a confused sort of pain and morti 
fication, at the tone in which the younger 
Mrs. Erringion treated the elder. 

"My chief friends? " 

" Yes ; you must know a great many 
people. You have lived here all your life, 
have yon not ? 

" Yes ; but father never cared that I 
should make many acquaintances out of 
doors." 

" You were Methodists, were you not ? 
I remember Ancram telling me of the 
psalm-singing that used to go on down- 
rs. He can imitate it wonderfully. 
Do tell me about how you lived, and 
what you did ! I never knew any Metho 
dists, nor any people who kept a shop." 

The naive curiosity with which this was 
said might have moved some minds to 
mirth, and others to indignation. In 
Rhoda it produced only confusion and 
distress, and such an access of shyness 
as made her for a few moments literally 
dumb. She murmured at length some un 
intelligible sentences, of which " I m sure 
I don t know " were the only words that 
Castalia could make out. She did not on 
this account desist from her inquiries, but 
threw tb,em into the more particular form 
of a catechism, as, " Were you let to read 
anything except the Bible on Sundays ? " 
" I suppose you never went to a ball in 
your life ? " " How did you learn to do 
your own hair ? " " Do the Methodist 
preachers really rant and shriek as much 
as people say ? " 

Algernon, coming quietly into the room, 
beheld his wife and Rhoda seated side by 
side on a sofa behind the little Pembroke 
table, and engaged, apparently, in con 
fidential conversation. They were so near 
together, and Castalia was bending down 
so low to hear Rhoda s faintly uttered 
answers, as to give an air of intimacy to 
the group. He lingered in the doorway 
looking at them, until Miss Chubb crying, 
" Oh, mere yon are, sir ! " called the atten 
tion of the others to him, when he advanced 
and shook hands with Rhoda, whose fingers 
were icy cold as he touched them with his 
warm, white, exquisitely carcd-for hand. 
Then he bent to kiss his mother, and 
d himself between her and his old 
friend Miss Chubb, in a low chair, stretch 
ing out his legs, and leaning back his head, 
as he contemplated the neatly-shod 1 
that were carelessly crossed in front of 
him. 
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" You did not expect to see Rhoda, 
did you, niy dear boy ? " said Mrs. Er 
rington. 

" Yes ; I believe Castalia said something 
about having asked her. It is a new freak 
of Castalia s. I think she had better have 
left it alone. The old man is highly im 
practicable, and is just one of those 
persons whom it is prudent to keep at 
arm s length." 

"I think so too! " assented Mrs. Erring- 
ton, emphatically. " Indeed, I almost 
wonder at his letting his daughter come 
here." 

Algernon quite wondered at it. But he 
said nothing. 

" Of course," pursued Mrs. Errington, 
" letting her come to me is a very different 
matter." 

" Why ? " asked Miss Chubb, bluntly. 

"Because, my dear, the girl herself is so 
devotedly attached to me that I believe 
she would fret herself into an illness if 
she were forbidden to see me occasionally. 
And I believe old Maxfield is fond of his 
child, in his way, and would not wish to 
grieve her. But, of course, Rhoda can 
have no particular desire to visit Castalia. 
Indeed, I have offered to bring her more 
than once, and she has not availed herself 
of the opportunity." 

" Old Max is ambitious for his daughter, 
they say," observed Miss Chubb, " and 
likes to get her into genteel company. 
Perhaps he thinks she will find a husband 
out of her own sphere. I m told that old 
Max is quite rich, and that she will have 
all his money. But I think Rhoda is pretty 
enough to get well married, even without 
a fortune." 

Then, when Mrs. Errington moved away 
to speak to her daughter-in-law, Miss Chubb 
whispered slily to Algernon, " You were a 
little bit smitten with our pretty Rhoda, 
once upon a time, sir, weren t you ? Oh, 
it s no use your protesting and looking so 
unconscious ! La, dear me, well it was 
very natural ! Calf-love, of course. But 
I ll tell you, between you and me, who is 
smitten with her, and pretty seriously too 
and that s Mr. Diamond ! " 

" Diamond ! " 

" Well, you needn t look so astonished. 
He s a young man, for all his grave ways, 
and she is a pretty girl. And, upon my 
woi d, I think it might do capitally." 

" You look tired, Algernon," said Mrs. 
Errington to her son a little later in the 
evening. It must have been a very marked 
expression of fatigue which could have 



attracted the good lady s attention in any 
other human being. 

" Oh, I ve been bored and worried at 
that confounded post-office." 

"What a shame! " cried Mrs. Errington. 
" Positively some representation ought to 
be made to Government about it." 

" Oh, it s disgusting ! " said Castalia, 
with a shrug of her lean shoulders, and in 
the fretful drawl, which conveyed the idea 
that she would be actively angry, if any 
sublunary matters could be important 
enough to overcome her habitual languor. 

" I don t remember hearing that Mr. 
Cooper found the work so hard," said 
Miss Chubb, innocently. Mr. Cooper had 
been the Whitford postmaster next before 
Algernon. 

" It isn t the work, Miss Chubb," said 
Algernon, a little ashamed of the amount 
of sympathy and compassion his words had 
evoked. "That is to say, it is not the 
quantity of the work, but the kind of it, 
that bores one. Cooper, I believe, was a 
steady, jog-trot old fellow, who did his 
daily task like a horse in a mill. But I 
can t take to it so comfortably. It is as 
if you, with your taste for elegant needle 
work, were set to hem dusters all day 
long ! " Algernon laughed, in his old, 
frank way, as he made the comparison. 

" Well, I shouldn t like that, certainly. 
But, after all, dusters are very useful 
things. And then, you see, I do the fancy 
work to amuse myself; but I should be 
paid for the dusters, and that makes a 
difference ! 

"Paid! " screamed Castalia. "Why you 
don t imagine that Ancram s twopenny 
salary can pay him! Good gracious, it 
seems to me scarcely enough to buy food 
with. It s quite horrible to think how 
poor we are ! " 

" Come," said Algernon, " I don t think 
this conversation is particularly lively or 
entertaining. Suppose we change the 
subject. There is Rho Miss Maxfield 
looking as if she expected to see us all 
expire of inanition on the spot ! " 

And, in truth, Rhoda was gazing from 
one to the other with a pale, distressed 
face, and a look of surprise and com 
passion in her soft brown eyes. 

Mrs. Errington did not approve of her 
daughter-in-law s unscrupulous confession 
of poverty. Castalia lacked the Ancrara 
gift of embellishing disadvantageous cir 
cumstances. And the elder lady took 
occasion to remark to Miss Chubb that 
everything was comparative ; and that 
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means which might appear ample to 
per &gt;r rank wcro I i vial 

and inadequate in the oyes of the Honour- 
abh Aneram Krringtun. " Sho has 

e a pet for many years. My 
lord denied her nothing. And I needn t 
tell you, my dear Miss Chubb, that the 
emoluments of Algernon s official post are 
by no means the whole and sole inconi 
onr young couple here. There are private 
resouri -hero Mrs. Errington w; 
her hands iua jestically, as though to indi 
cate the ample nature of the resources 
" which, io many persons, would seem 
positive affluence. But Castalia s measure 
is a high one. I scold her sometimes, I 
ire you. My dear child, I say to her, 
look at me ! Bred amidst the feudal 
miours r-t \ncram Park, I have accom 
modated mygelf to very different scenes and 
very diil erent associates; for, of course, 
my dear soul, although I have a great 
regard for my Whitford friends, and am 
ble &lt;&gt;f their kind feelings forme, 
. as a mere matter of fact, it would be 
alurd to pretend that the society I HOW 
move in is equal, in point of rank, to that 
which surrounded my girlish years. And 
then Castalia s perhaps partial estimate 
of her husband s talents (you know she 
has witnessed the impression they made 
in the most brilliant circles of the Metro 
polis) makes her impatient of his present 
position. For myself, feeling sure, as I 
do, that this Post-office business is merely 
temporary, I can look at matters with 
more philosophy." 

" Ouf ! " panted Miss Chubb, and began 
to fan herself with her pocket-hand 
kerchief. 

"A: ; the matter, Miss Chubb?" 

asked Algernon, raising his eyebrows and 
looking at her with a smile. 

" Nothing particular, Algy. I find it a 
little oppressive, that s all." 

" This little room is so stuffy with more 
than two or three people in it!" 1 said 


" I ll do my part towards making it less 
stuffy." said Mi-s Chubb, jumping up, and 
beginning to shake hands all round. "I 
daresay my old Martha is there. I told 
her to come for me at nine o clock. Oh, 
never mind, thank you," in answer to 
talia s suggestion that she should rtay 
nml have a cup of coffee, which would be 
brought in presently. " Never mind the 
coffee. I have no doubt I shall find a bit 
of sn pp ,i home." And with that 

she departed. 



" I hope it wasn t too severe, that hit 
about the supper," said the good li 
woman to herself, as she trotted home 
ward, accompanied by the faithful Martha. 
"lint, really offering one a cup of coffee 
at nine o clock at night ! And as to ^ 

ngton, I am sorry for her, and can 
make allowances for her ; but she did so 
go beyond all bounds to-night that, if I 
had not come away when I did, I think I 
should have choked." 

" Is the little woman affronted at any 
thing?" asked Algernon of his wife, when 
Miss Chubb s footsteps had ceased to be 
d pattering down the gravel path out 
side the hoi. 

" Eh ? What little woman ? Oh, the 
Chubb ? No ; I don t know. I suppose 
not." 

" No, no ; not at all," said Mrs. Erring- 
ton, decisively. "But you know her ways 
of old. She has no savoir faire. A good 
little creature, poor soul ! Oh, by-the- 
way, Castalia, you know the patterns for 
a til umn mantles you asked me to look at ? 
Well, I went into Ravell aiid Sarsnet s 

yesterday, and they told me " And 

then the worthy matron and her daughter- 
in-law entered into an earnest discussion 
in an undertone ; the common interest in 
autumn mantles supplying that " touch of 
nature " which made them kin more 
effectually than the matrimonial alliance 
that united their families. 

" I m afraid you must have had a very 
dull evening," said the master of the 
house, looking down on Rhoda as he 
stood near her, leaning with his back 
against the tiny mantelshelf. 

" No, thank you." 

" I m afraid you must ! There was no 
amusement for you at all." 

My evenings are not generally very 
amusing. I daresay you, who have b 
accustomed to such different things, would 
find them very dull." 

This was not the humble, simple, 
childlike Rhoda whom he had parted from 
two years ago. It was not that she had 
now 110 humility or simplicity, but the 
humility was mingled with dignity, the 
simplicity with an easier grace. Rhoda 
was more self-po.- at this moment 

than she had been all the evening before. 
The weakest creatures are not without 
some means of self-defence ; and, if she be 
but pure-hearted, the most inexperienced 
girl in the world can put on an armour of 
maiden pride over her hurt feelings, that 
has been known to puzzle even very in- 
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telligent individuals of the opposite sex ; 
and has perhaps given rise to one or two 
of the numerous impassioned complaints 
that have been uttered from time to time, 
as to the inscrutable duplicity of women. 
In like manner, if a man scalds his finger, 
or gets a bullet in his flesh, he endeavours 
to bear the pain without screaming. 

So little Bhoda Maxfield sat there with 
a placid face, talking to her old love, 
turning over the leaves of a picture- 
book, and scarcely looking at him as she 
talked. 

Now, if Algernon had been consulted 
beforehand as to what line of conduct he 
would wish Bhoda to adopt when they 
should meet, he would, doubtless, have 
said, " Let us meet pleasantly and frankly 
as old friends, and, behave as if all our old 
love-making had been the mere amuse 
ment of our childhood ! " And yet, some 
how, it a little disconcerted him to see her 
so calm. 

" You don t you don t you go out 
much in the evening ? " he said, feeling 
(to his own surprise) considerably at a 
loss what to say. 

" Go out much in the evening ? No, 
indeed ; where should I go to ? Bhoda 
actually gave a little laugh as she an 
swered him. 

"Oh, I thought my mother mentioned 
that you were a good deal at the Bodkins." 

" Yes ; I go to see Miss Minnie some 
times. They are all very good to me." 

" And my mother says, too, that you 
are growing quite a blue-stocking ! You 
have lessons in French, and music, and I 
don t know what besides." 

" Father can afford to have me taught 
now, and so I have begun to learn a few 
of the things that girls are taught when 
they are little children, if they happen to 
be the children of gentlefolks," answered 
Bhoda, with considerable spirit. 

" I m sure there is no reason why you 
should not learn them." 

" I hope not. But, of course, I am 
clumsy, and shall never succeed so well 
as if I had begun earlier. I am getting 
very old, you know ! " 

" Oh, very old, indeed ! Your birthday, 
I remember, falls " he checked him 
self with a sudden recollection of the last 



birthday he had spent with Bhoda, and of 
the bunch of late roses he had been at the 
pains to procure for her on that occasion 
from the gardener at Pudcombe Hall. 
And, on the whole, he felt positively 
relieved when Slater came to announce, 
with her chronic air of resentful gentility, 
that "Miss Maxfield s young woman was 
waiting for her in the hall." 

" And are you off too, mother ? " he 
asked. 

"Yes, my dear Algernon. I am going 
to drive home with Bhoda." 

" Drive ! Oh, so you are indulging in 
the extravagance of a fly, madam ! I am 
glad of it, though you did give me a 
lecture on the subject of economy only 
last week ! &gt;: 

" You know that I always do, and always 
did, disapprove of extravagance, Algernon. 
A genteel economy is compatible with the 
highest breeding. But the fact is, that 
Bhoda has a coach to go home in, and I m 
about to take advantage of it." 

There was something in the situation 
which Algernon felt to be embarrassing, 
as he gave his arm to his mother to lead 
her to the carriage. But Mrs. Errington 
had at least one quality of a great lady 
she was not easily disconcerted. She 
marched majestically down the garden 
path, entered the vehicle which old Max s 
money was to pay for, with an air of pro 
prietorship, and invited Bhoda to take her 
place beside her with a most condescending 
wave of the hand. 

" You must come again soon," Castalia 
had said to her new acquaintance when 
they bade each other " Good night." 

But Algernon did not support his wife s 
invitation by a single word, though he 
smiled very persistently as he stood bare 
headed in the moonlight, watching his 
mother and Bhoda drive away. 
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CHAFfER XVI. DR. WILDE. 

I was several days before brother Alec 
returned to the Priory, and during his 
absence great alterations and improve 
ments were made in the house for his 
future behoof. A small room adjoining 
his own (but on the other side from mine) 
to communicate with it, and 
the Kirkdale upholsterer was directed to 
fit it up as a little boudoir. Thus, in case 
the old man should fail in health, which 
seemed only too probable, ho would have uis 
.sitting-room upstairs, while the bed-room j 
itself was supplied with some handsome ; 
articles of furniture of which, indeed, it 
stood in no little need. " Business," how- i 
:, as John observed, " was not carried 
on as usual during the alterations." Mrs. 
burn was not herself. Her domineer 
ing manner was gone, her incisive speech 
had become mild, she ceased to toss her 
head back in her impatient equine manner. 
The improsion on the family circle, which 
did not, however, extend to the domestics, 
to whom it was whispered she was more 
cantankerous" than ever, was that the 
mistress of the house was bent on making 
herself agiveiible "going into trainn 
her son called it against the return of 
her gxiest. This explanation of so great 
a change was not, however, completely 
satisfactory. That she should be civil 
and conciliatory to brother Alec was only 
to be i d, but why should she give 

herself the trouble to be so to ourselves, 
ami to her husband? Perhaps the 



consciousness that it was owing to her 
own misbehaviour in this respect, that the 
prize of her brother-in-law ;th had 

been lost to her and hers, might have 
made her penitent and humble ; but that 
in seemed highly improbable. In the 
meantime, we all took advantage of this 
favourable state of things and basked in 
the unexpected sunshine, with two ex 
ceptions. The attorney was in very low 
spirits, and took more than ever to his 
usual remedy for them ; and the parrot 
pined. Chico, who had accompanied his 
master from Stanbrook, had been placed 
in Gertrude s charge, who lavished every 
attention on the bird, but he was dull and 
listless. He would not eat his customary 
fruits, and while they lay in untasted pro 
fusion about him, would inconsequentially 
croak forth, " All gone ! all gone ! " in 
sepulchral tones. In spite of his scarlet 
plumage he had a widowed look, and in 
consequence of certain snatches of lugu 
brious rhyme which he had picked up it 
was said from myself was reported to be 
composing an In Memoriam. The bull 
dog, on the other hand, who had never 
been gay and festive, like Chico, took his 
master s absence philosophically enough. 
It being out of the question to let him 
remain in his old where he 

would have made mincemeat of the up 
holsterer and his men. he pas&gt;e&lt;l most of 
his days in the drawing-room, enjoying 
the utmost respect of all who met him 
there, and utterly ui. &gt;us of the in 

congruity of his p&lt; 

Notwithstanding th. change for the 
better in Mrs. Kaeburi aviour to 

wards myself, it struck me that I had 
become somewhat more isolated from the 
rest of the family than hadheretofoi 
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the case. The attorney and his wife and 
son now held frequent councils together, 
to which I was not admitted, nor did John 
unbosom himself concerning them with 
his usual charming frankness. This cir 
cumstance would in no case have distressed 
me, but as it was, it was above measure 
welcome, since it left Gertrude and me 
alone together. They might plot and 
plan as they liked for what I cared for I 
did not believe, as Mrs. Raeburn would 
have had me credit, that their talk was 
all about the domestic alterations and 
welcome. Like the great national poet, 

who, 

His arms about his dearie, 0, 
Bade warl ly cares and warl ly men 
To a gae tapsalterie, 0, 

I cared nothing about the family schemes, 
provided only they should not be devised 
to part me from Gertrude. At the same 
time, I protest, though a poet myself, to 
whom the licence of the profession might 
fairly have been permitted, I never ven 
tured to put my arm round that young 
lady. Matters were very pleasant and 
comfortable however, because the love 
was understood between us, and when 
once that foundation has been established, 
conversation of all kinds has its charms. 
Among other things, we talked, of course, 
of our expected guest. 

" Why my poor cousin should wish to 
come back again to the Priory, after what 
he has suffered here," observed she, " I 
cannot guess, Harry ! " 

"I can," said I. "In the first place, 
where else is he to go to ? At his age he 
cannot make new friends, nor can his 
money purchase them ; it can only pur 
chase ease and comfort, which await him 
here. And though he has an enemy in 
this house, he has his true friend also. 
One especially, who, I am sure, is a great 
attraction to him. If I had been in his 
case, and been treated ten times worse, 
I should still prefer to live at the Priory if 
you were its inmate, Gerty." 

To this compliment, instead of a burst 
of gratitude, I received this reply, which 
will explain how matters stood between 
us: 

" You ! Yes, of course you would, sir ; 
but then you are not cousin Alec." 

When the old man returned, he looked 
as though he had come back, not 
to live with us, but to die. His appear 
ance shocked us all, and probably his 
sister-in-law as much as any, since the 
shorter his span of life, the less often 



would his quarterly payments enrich the 
domestic exchequer. In a moment of 
sentiment, I heard her murmur to Ger 
trude, " What an enormous annuity your 
poor dear cousin must have got ! " 

And, curiously enough, he himself 
almost expressed as much. "I do assure 
you, my dear Sheddon," said he, with a 
faint touch of his old humour, "the an 
nuity people thought I was tricking them. 
Everybody does look as ill as they can, 
it seems, when bent on such a business, 
and they were of opinion that I rather 
overdid the thing. It took all your 
uncle s respectability to carry me through 
with it." 

The jest was a sad one, and the sadder 
because it reminded me of those early days 
when the old man had been full of jests. 
It was hard to believe that scarcely a year 
had elapsed since he had arrived among 
us, tolerably hale to look at, and with a 
flow of good spirits that had benefited our 
social atmosphere, as the Gulf Stream is 
said to warm the climate. If anybody 
chilled him by the expression of what 
he deemed harsh or heartless sentiments 
he had always had a vigorous reply ready ; 
but all that was now over. His mental 
powers seemed to be, in a manner, palsied 
by the revelation of the baseness of his 
relatives, or, rather, of his brother for 
I think that it was through him alone 
that the fatal wound had been inflicted ; 
and the failure of his physical frame, which 
the hardships and anxieties of his life in 
America had, moreover, tried severely, 
was, doubtless, owing to the same cause. 
He was but a year older than his brother, 
yet, in spite of the effects of Mark s bad 
habit, which was growing more and more 
apparent, he looked his senior by ten 
years. 

Of course there was no longer any ques 
tion as to whether our guest at the Priory 
should have medical advice or no. He 
would still have preferred to do without 
it, but Mrs. Raeburn " insisted " upon her 
brother-in-law seeking the aid of science 
" If not for your own sake, Mr. Alexander, 
at least for ours," as she innocently ex 
pressed it, intending to be very civil, and 
using, as such persons do, the first con 
ventional phrase that occurred to her, 
without respect to its meaning. So Dr. 
Wilde was accordingly called in. This 
gentleman, as I have already mentioned, 
had not been long resident at Kirkdale, 
and was still designated by its tea-table 
conversationalists as " our new medical 
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II purchased, a 

two y&lt; &gt;f tho 

.Mr. I, I, a grni who had 

it halt i M of the 

town into the world, un :&lt; dhal! 

last H out of it ; and 

liad byjxo means so tfl a.s his 

dccessor, he h id &gt;uta- 

tinti for skill. Wh B Dr. Wilde- a 

great : -uring this high 

opinion of his &gt;ours was, that, mate 

rially, it \ uo consequence to I 

since he was pi&gt; ! of independent 

means. I i him, rather than other- 

Avi.se, i many of the ordinary cases 

that had. 1 to swell his predecessor s 

income, slip out of his hands into those of 
. lie 11 ami Doldrurn, the general 
practitioners. He liked his profession for 
its own sake, not for what it brought him, 
and took the same interest in a compli 
cated case jis a chess-player in a problem; 
not, indeed, that i not feel for the 

patient far from it but when he lost the 
game if the sick man died he took it 
to heart, and spent long hours over the 
matter still, trying to discover how it was 
that he had been beaten. Nobody ever 
complained that Dr. Wildedidnottake pains 
enough, or hurried t me ease over in order to 
attend to another, though it was said, by 
persons who liked to twaddle over sick 
beds, that ho was too "impetuous." With 
patients also who liked to fancy them 
selves ill, he was not a favourite, for he 
Avas very impatient Avith them, and would 
"neglect" th st of them in a very 

unhandsome manner, for the sake of some 
wretch i Tinker s-alley, who 

happened to have a complication." But 
he generally brought the wretch "through," 
and the rich man recovered without his 
aid. 

Dr. Wilde sed other elements of 

popularity besides his means and his skill. 
He was a bachelor, and still young, which 
made him, socially, very "eligible." He 
was someti led in, it was Avhispcrcd 

but the atmo.- of Kirkdale was 

electric Avith .- to lady cases which 

the iselves would have had 

him believe AY ons of the heart, 

that he alone could cure. On the other 
hand, there was one serious drawback to 
his cliarac; t at church, 

nor Dr. Hombold, Avho 

had had thru ; ice, always made 

a point of ap. , at all e\ r enta 

till the fir^; . when his man-servant 

hurry in with an urgent 



face, and carry him off on some pro- 

Ott. Dr. Wilde had no .such 

, and h j i 

the a IKU! known what I came to 

him, they 

would have resented it still more. The 
fact Avhich formed tho explanation of his 
shortcoming in t t, and also of 

his bciiiL so obstinately proof against the 
charms of the Kirkdale belles, was a curious 
one. To the hospital Avith Avhich Dr. 
Wilde was connected in London, was 
brought one &gt; young lady who had 

been run over in the street; her injuries 
were severe, and it was long before she 

; pronounced sufficiently recovered to 
leave the private room, which had been 

uted for her use at the request of her 
friends. She had been placed under 
Wilde s care, at that time a very young 
practitioner, but Avho had already earned 
for himself a reputation in the profession, 
and throughout her sickness and com - a- 
lescence she had been tended by her sister, 
a very beautiful and attractive girl. With 
this sister the doctor fell in love. It was 
not calf-love ; he was eight-and-twenty 
years of age, and by no means given to 
flirtation. His affection for passion it 
could in his case scarcely be called was 
returned, nor did any difficulties oppose 
themselves to their union in the way of 
money matters. His social position was 
superior to her own, her father being a 
Baptist minister, with little means beyond 
what lie derived from tho pew-rents of 
his chapel, Avhile the doctor possessed an 
independent fortune. For some time 
things promised fair for the young couple, 
till, in an evil hour, Dr. Wilde permitted 
himself to be drawn into a theological 
argument at the minister s table. To fall 
out with one s father-in-law is the common 
lot of humanity, but to quarrel with him 
before mar is possible by prudence 

to avoid. Wilde was not imprudent, but 
he considered it to bo his duty at all times 
to maintain the truth. 1! jonistwent 

farther; he was of opinion that we should 
not make companionship Avith the Infidel. 
Unhappily, the truth of Dr. Wild he - 

error arrived at by a religious and thought 
ful man whom his fr: &gt;ronounccd 
to be "crotchety," while the truth of 
his oppont the heresy of a Baptist 
mil; The latter gentleman informed 
Dr. Wilde that no man Avho held such 
opii eligible in other respt 
should, AVI : . become the hus 
band of hi ^ . The match, he f- 
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which had hitherto "been of so goodly a 
savour to him, now stunk in his nostrils 
like a brimstone-match. 

" Say nothing in haste," pleaded the 
doctor, who found his own temper very 
difficult to restrain. 

" Don t talk to me of haste, sir ! " 
thundered the heterodox divine; "this is 
not a question of time, but of eternity ! " 

If there was one thing the doctor dis 
liked more than Homoeopathy, or the Anti- 
vaccination Society, it was the cant of the 
conventicle, and he said so. 

Eventually the minister rang the bell 
for his daughter. "You must choose," 
said he, "between this man and me; nay, 
between perdition and salvation." 

This alternative, for a tender-hearted 
young person of nineteen years of age, 
devoted to her lover, but who had gone 
to chapel regularly, and thought herself 
to blame when she did not enjoy it, was a 
terrible one ; but the matter ended in the 
doctor s dismissal. No one believes in 
broken hearts in these days, so that we 
will take it merely as a romantic coin 
cidence that this dutiful and charming 
girl faded away, and died before three 
months were out; yet just before she 
expired she sent her former lover a letter, 
which would seem to imply that she laid 
her death to their separation ; " only," she 
was careful to add, " neither you nor dear 
papa were to blame." 

From that moment the hospital became 
intolerable to the doctor, though his work 
was dearer to him than ever ; and, finding 
country air and outdoor exercise essential 
to his well-being, he bought Dr. Rombold s 
practice at Kirkdale. The profession in 
London could not conceive " why Wilde 
should have thus thrown up his chances 
and gone to bury himself alive in the 
North ; " while the profession at Kirk- 
dale, who were secretly persuaded of his 
superiority, and were not ignorant of his 
previous reputation, had no doubt there 
was "something fishy" in the whole 
transaction. Even some of the more 
intelligent Kirkdale laymen thought so 
too, but were not displeased at the result. 
They felt like some poor country gentle 
man who has engaged a classical tutor for 
his son, at fifty pounds a year, and finds 
he once held the Ireland scholarship at 
Oxford. 

This brief account of a most remarkable 
man I have thought it right to set down, 
since he afterwards played a considerable 
part in our domestic drama. 



TIPS AND VAILS. 

THERE are gifts which are only nomi 
nally gifts, so far as the giver is con 
cerned. They are but taxes in disguise 
liabilities that may not be ignored, ex 
tortions that must needs be submitted to. 
Indeed, to the receiver even they seem to 
be dues rather than donations. As he 
pockets them, a pleasant sense that right 
has been done may pervade him, but no 
strong feeling of gratitude for an unex 
pected benefit stirs within him. Christ 
mas-boxes are in the nature of these 
pseudo-gratuities. It cannot be said that 
they are distributed very cordially nowa 
days at any rate. Well, to the postman, 
perhaps, who is usually welcome to the 
street-door ; the possibility of his bringing 
us pleasant tidings somehow overriding 
the certainty of his delivering to us, in 
due season, our unpaid bills. But to the 
turncock ? the dustman ? the scavenger ? 
the lamplighter ? the beadle ? No ; the 
conviction arises that these functionaries 
should be paid for their services by their 
employers, and should not seek additional 
remuneration at the hands of strangers. 
Nevertheless, their applications to be 
"remembered," as it is called, at Christ 
mas, scarcely abate, although they may, 
perhaps, have met with less success 
in these later years than formerly. And 
then there are fees to box-keepers, wear 
ing the air of donations, yet in truth 
compulsory payments, in discharge of 
the small debt incurred by having the 
seat we are to occupy in the theatre for 
mally pointed out to us. Only sixpence ; 
yet oftentimes that sixpence costs the 
giver a good shilling s worth of annoy 
ance and indignation. And does the re 
ceiver suffer in no way ? Does he not 
feel the mockery resulting from the con 
trast between his comeliness of aspect, 
his evening dress of black broadcloth, his 
spotless cravat and unrumpled shirt-front, 
and the mendicity of his office ? the solicit 
ing of sixpences like a bold beggar, too, 
who will take no denial, but will rather, if 
denied, proceed to outrage and violence ! 

Gifts to servants, " tips " or " vails " as 
they were designated in the last century, 
are, however, the most serious of these 
social taxes, and, indeed, are hardly so 
much free-will offerings as exactions, which 
custom and tradition have sanctioned 
not wholly without challenge, as shall 
presently be shown. 

The subject of " vails " has often dis- 
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turbed the world both of m; ; 
of servants; and, although the word has 
become ob- the thing is still 

its- proportions being nov,, however, far 
less formidable tlian once they were. 
One still hears occasionally of game 
rs who look to ! " 
from each nv ! a shooting-party 
nothing 1 short of a bank-note In ing held 
worthy of their acceptance. And some 
times we are told that gold eted by 
the housekeeper in charge of the castle, or 
mansion, or other place in the country, in 

irn for her exposition of its conte 
the grand gallery, the library, the blue 
chamber, the yellow withdrawing- room ; 
with their painted eeilings and carved 
mantelpiece?, and various portraits and 
pictures. Bub exorbitancy in the matter 
has generally departed. Certainly times 
are altered since those early days of Cap 
tain Gronow, when, as he relates, "if one 
dined at any of the great houses in London, 
it was considered absolutely necessary to 
give a guinea to the butler on leaving the 
house." Yet this " very bad habit," as 
the gallant oflicer pronounces it, could 
boast a long continuance a distant origin. 
A century and a half before, Pope had de 
cided that he could not afford to dine with 
the Duke of Montague, finding that each 
dinner involved the disbursement of five 
guineas to the servants of Montague 
House. Subsequently the duke accom 
panied his invitations to the poet with 
an order for the amount in question. 
This was his Grace s way of avoiding 
offence to his servants and the breach 
of an old custom, the while he secured 
the pleasure of his friend s society, which, 
to so rich a nobleman, was surely cheap at 
five guineas. 

In the World of the -J."&gt;th February, 
1751 the World being the publication 
famous for the contributions it received 
from the great Lord Chesterfield a cor 
respondent discusses the absurdity of 
giving vails to servants, and the incon 
veniences arising from that perverted form 
ot benevolence. It is charged against a 
certain noble lord that, by his connivance 
at the custom of bestowing gifts upon his 
servants, ho, in truth, compelled his guests 
to pay for the entertainment afforded them 
at his table; indeed, it is almost hinted 
that his hospitality had thus been turned 
into a source of profit. The attend;, 
di M-ribed as very numerous, and their 
.re done full justice to. " They 
get about you, are very diligent, fetch you 



wli I for, and retire with 

tablecloth. Hut t of the 

18 the signal for th- - of the 

1 le is the;. the 

:M)nsibilities he has ineiinvd. "They 

drawn into two line-, right and 
and make a lane which /ass 

through before you can get to the door. 
You are now inquired to take out your 
money and apply it first on your right 
hand, then on your left, then on \ 
right, and then on your Li n, till you 

find yourself in the street." Meantime, the 
situation of the ma-ter of tin- hoUi- 
described as particularly ridiculous. " He 
attends you to the door with great cere 
mony ; but he is so conscious of the a &gt;\ k wa n 1 
appearance he must make as a witness to 
the expenses of his guests, that you can 
observe him placing himself in a position, 
that he would have it supposed cone- 
him from the inhospitable transactions that 
are going on under his roof, lie \v 
the silly look of an innocent man who has 
unfortunately broken in upon the retire 
ment of two lovers, and is ready to affirm 
with great simplicity that he has - 
nothing." The case of a guest whom 
misfortune constrains to be economical in 
the matter of vails is then set forth. 
"Having an earnest desire," states the 
sufferer, "of mixing with those friends 
whom an early intimacy has most en 
deared to me. . . I cannot at all ti 
refuse their invitations, even though I have 
nothing for their servants. And here, 
alas ! the inconveniences of an empty 
pocket are as strongly exhibited, as in 
any case of insolvency that I know of. I 
am a marked man. If I ask for beer, I am 
presented with a piece of bread. If I am 
bold enough to call for wine, after a delay 
which would take away its relish were it 
good, I receive a mixture of the whole 
sideboard in a greasy glass. If I hold up 
my plate, nobody sees me ; so that I am 
forced to eat mutton with !ish sauce, 
pickles with my apple-pie." "Mr. Fit/ 
Adam," the editor, replies to his corre 
spondent, admitting his ingenuity, veracity, 
and humour, yet supplying ironical ai 
ments in favour of the servants and the 
practice of giving them vails. Many 
servants, he alleges, are in the employ of 
younger sons, who are i to the 

payment of wages ; or of ladies of fashion, 
who appropriate the " card money " left 
at their routs and parties, and of right 
belonging to the s raying the 

expenses of tea, coffee, and wax-candles. 
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The domestics of persons of quality are so 
numerous, and have so little to do, there 
fore, that they are under the necessity of 
spending great part of their time in ale 
houses and other places, where, in imitation 
of their superiors, they divert themselves 
with the fashionable vices of drinking, 
gaming, &c. amusements of an expensive 
nature, requiring more than bare wages 
to support them. Other servants, living 
in the City in the houses of grocers, haber 
dashers, pastry-cooks, oilmen, pewterers, 
brokers, tailors, and so forth, have such 
uncertain humours and so many airs to 
submit to, that their spirits would be quite 
broken but for the cordial of vails. Further, 
it is alleged that at least a third part of the 
whole body of servants in the Metropolis, 
for certain wise reasons, pass with their 
masters for single men, while they have 
really wives and families to maintain. Could 
these, it is asked, be supported "in any 
degree of elegance " if the perquisites of 
servants were abridged, and their vails 
withheld from -them ? Altogether, Mr. 
Fit z Adam humorously decides that he is 
not only for continuing the custom of 
giving money to servants, but is anxious 
to publish his opinion that, in all families 
where the said servants do not number 
more than a dozen or fifteen, " it is mean, 
pitiful, and beggarly in any person what 
soever, to pass from table without giving 
to all." 

Mr. FitzAdam s opinion was adopted by 
Dr. Johnson, perhaps from mere love of 
contradiction and contempt for Scottish 
manners and customs ; for he delighted 
" to play off his wit " against Boswell s 
fellow-countrymen and native land. And 
when Boswell boasted that in Scotland 
" we had the honour of being the first to 
abolish the inhospitable, troublesome, and 
ungracious custom of giving vails in 
Scotland," Johnson thundered down upon 
him: "Sir, you abolished vails, because 
you were too poor to be able to give 
them." 

This question of "vails" seems to have 
been much discussed in the year of King 
George the Third s accession. The London 
Chronicle, or Universal Evening Post, of 
the 16th January, 1760, publishes as an 
item of news from Scotland, that, at a 
meeting of the gentlemen, freeholders, and 
commissioners of land-tax for the county 
of Aberdeen, one-and-twenty gentlemen 
came to a resolution to discourage, as far 
as lay in their power, the custom of giving 
vails to servants, and for that purpose 



engaged, and mutually gave their words 
of honour, that, in visiting one another, 
they would give no money to servants, 
nor allow their own servants to take any 
money from their guests; holding the 
practice to be "not only hurtful with 
respect to servants, but likewise shameful 
in itself, and destructive of all real hospi 
tality." The same newspaper, a few days 
later, announces that the Honourable 
Company of Scots Hunters, at their 
annual meeting, held at Edinburgh, had 
agreed upon a similar resolution. The 
custom of giving vails is stated to have 
arrived at a very high pitch, and to have 
become " not only a great expense, but to 
be in its consequences very pernicious to 
servants." It was judged to be preferable 
that there should be an increase to the 
wages of the servants, although nothing 
definite in this respect was determined 
upon; but the Secretary of the Company 
was instructed to notify to the public 
the resolution that had been arrived at, 
touching the general subject of vails. An 
editorial note, appended to the account of 
the proceedings of the Scots Hunters, 
highly applauded their resolution, which, 
it is alleged, " cannot fail to be adopted 
by the noblemen and gentlemen of every 
county in England, the first opportunity 
they have of meeting ; " the inhospitable 
custom in question being alike " dis 
graceful to the nation, in the eyes of 
foreigners, and disgraceful both to natives 
and foreigners." The columns of the 
London Chronicle are subsequently much 
occupied with correspondence upon the 
question. The editor finds support in the 
letters of " a country gentleman," writing 
from Norfolk- street, who expresses his 
opinion with abundant force. "With 
what contempt must foreigners consider 
us," he writes, "when they see the 
numerous and splendid train of servants 
attending on the great, and reflect that 
not a fourth, not a tenth part, of these 
fellows income is supplied by the man 
whose livery they wear ; the rest is raised 
by contributions extorted from his friends 
and guests ! . . Indeed, the contributions 
these varlets exact are so -heavy and 
burthensome, that a gentleman may often 
have a genteel dinner at a first-rate tavern, 
for a smaller sum than he is obliged to 
pay to them. What a sneaking, awkward 
figure does a gentleman make (I blush 
while I write it, as I recollect all the 
shame and uneasiness I have, a hundred 
times, suffered on these occasions) when . 
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wai I to his hoive or his 

vehicl . right Litnl locked in 

:mbling in 

for iialf-c! ;it(l shillings, while, they 

pass through u parcel of trim, i 
par . \\ho, with 

. \vatrh the lllo! 
&lt;&gt;! the hand, and li..!d tli 

doles, \vliich HI per- 

tjuisites ! In vain the master, with 
look, j 

ashamed of, 1 i not c to pre- 

. nd per!: aufcnauces 

tlic practice, ly L friend the same 

mortification." The country gentleman. 
however, has quite made up his mind. He 
will, so far as he can, suppress both 
giving and t . ng of vails. 

rejoices that I i.ject is about to be 

brought before the grand jury of his 
county at tin i/.es. For his 

own servants, should he find them accept 
ing money from any person, of whatever 
denomination, entering his gates "that 
instant 1 turn them adrift to the mercy of 
a press-gnng ; nor will I, from Lady-day, 
or from Midsummer next, at farthest, give 
a farthing to the servants of anyone. I 
can ail ord to pay niy own servants myself, 
and want not the assistance of others." 
Finally, after calling upon men of spirit to 
imitate the example set by the numerous 
and respectable societies in the northern 
part of the island, and by the exhibition 
coute qui coute of unanimity and vigour 
" to stem the current, and crush this 
bloated Hydra," he appeals to the candour 
of his readers, to excuse the demerits of 
his letter, for "I am no orator, -Mr. 
Chronicle; my letter shows it; but my 
motive is good." 

From the topic of vails the correspond 
ence digresses to the consideration of the 
perquisites received l&gt;y ser \ants fromtra- 
men, and to the subject of " card money." 
Servants are charged, in the case of vails 
being r ith inflicting damage 

by way of revenge upon the coaches, horses, 
or apparel of the guest offending them lu 
ll is economy. Jn iO way it isalh 
they punish the !; in who withholds 
from them what they consider their proper 
S by diverting from him the patronage 
of their emp!&lt; Thus, as a matter of 
fence, i compelled to 
comply with ! iand of the serv;. 
the cost at last fall 

wh s to cover the 

expense of feeing his domestics. " Tl. 



is i; ;;," writes one 

dent, " who furn. ..ith 

d and is continually 

called for, but must feu the servant or 

; er them, tvc., and 

when his bill is paid mu ve a 

very hand.-oai in 

whose dep it his matter lay; and if 

he be paid :.hat servant also 

with the con r, the wheeler, the 

upholster 

All this must be done, or a tradesman lies 
so open to misrepres- o that may be 

le to the i by the servant with 

whom he has to do, that if he refuses to 
comply with what they call the established 

om, he is almost sure of losing that 
; nnd this many servants openly 
tell them." After the lapse of a century, 
this question of the perquisites received 
by E &gt; from tradesmen remains very 

much where it was. 

" Card money " rather concerned the 
masters than the servants. Each guest 
was required to pay for the cards, the ex- 

36 being divided among the company. 
The host paid his share, by way of setting 
an example, and was oftentimes compelled 
to prompt ; rit or forgetful guests to 

contribute their quota. This old-estab 
lished custom was denounced in the Lon 
don Chronicle as "sordid, mean, and scan 
dalous." Cards were expensive arti&gt; 
however, in 17i&gt;", while quite a passion for 
card-playing prevailed, and innumerable 
"packs" were consumed in an evening s 
entertainment. The levying of this I 

long since become obsolete, although 
a trace of the custom remained in the 
habit, cherished by old card-players, of 
leaving money upon the table concealed 
underneath the candlesticks. But with 
" card money " in addition to vails, it 
must be confessed that the guest of a 
hundred years ago was rather severely 
taxed. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
ills" did not find many 

npions among the correspond . 

dun Chronicle. It was quite enough 
that the custom was old, and that it \ 

-iish. A noble lord, a determined ad- 

i to of v 1 to knock down 

.at who refused to receiv 
grain it;. - perhaps rather an 

iiace. A "true-born 1 
glishmau" denounced, in stinging terms, 
th :h." 

Foreigners were bidden to adhere to their 
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own customs and mind their own business ; 
they were warned not to try to destroy the 
honourable character of the English nation, 
or to curb a free people, noted from time 
immemorial for their humanity, justice, 
and generosity. The country gentleman, 
who had written against vails, was charged 
with avarice, and accused of being some 
discarded placeman seeking " to ingratiate 
himself to a good table." He is warned, 
however, that " without he behaves as an 
Englishman, he is not worthy to put his 
feet thereunder." And the writer con 
cludes : "For my own part, I am blessed 
with a moderate competency, can keep 
clear of rocks and shoals, and, whenever I 
dine at a nobleman s or gentleman s table, 
never leave the house without acting as 
my father, grandfather, great-grandfather, 
and all my relations have heretofore done." 
Another correspondent, signing himself 
"Lucius," is of opinion that the attempt 
to suppress vails proceeds from a mean 
ness of spirit, and a degeneracy of that 
noble and benevolent disposition which 
our ancestors would have scorned to re 
linquish, out of complaisance to any foreign 
precedent whatever. Vails, it is stated, 
were a voluntary tax, levied by gentlemen 
upon themselves, for the benefit of those 
" whom the difference of fortunes hath 
decreed to servility, to enable them to bear 
the burthens of Fate ; " whilst the op 
ponents of vails are denounced as " a sort 
of growling mongrels, whom Fortune hath 
put it out of their power to act as gentle 
men, while Nature hath not adapted them 
for servants." Exceeding admiration is 
expressed for the domestics of the period ; 
they are described as most likely youths, 
the flowers of the British Isles, and their 
politeness in serving at table is greatly com 
mended. The abolition of vails, on what 
ever beggarly pretence, would, it is alleged, 
not only deprive the servant of some ready 
money for his immediate necessity, but 
would surely rob him further of "the satis 
faction he has in knowing that his services 
have been approved by a majority : which 
knowledge is the very spring of industry." 
War is, after a fashion, carried into the 
enemy s country : for it is argued that, 
if the vails should be abolished, then the 
system of perquisites prevailing in all 
public offices should also be suppressed ; 
a proposition that, no doubt, seemed very 
monstrous a hundred years ago, when 
corruption figured largely in every de 
partment of the State, 

Perhaps the best advocate of the vail 
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system, as it existed, is a correspondent, 
"Integrity," who admitting the genuine 
ness of his letter, and of this there can 
hardly be any doubt manifests a very 
practical acquaintance with the subject. 

" Sir," be begins, "I have made an ob 
servation that you are always willing to 
give each party an opportunity to vindicate 
their own cause. By giving this letter a 
place in your Chronicle you will not only 
oblige but serve thousands. 

" I have been fifteen years a servant ; 
the nine last I have lived with a gentle 
man in the middling station of life, and, 
having made a memorandum of my gain 
and expenses, I am able to give a true 
estimate of the same. 

My wages for the first four yeara was 

6 per year, the other five at 7 per 

year ; the whole nine years wages 

amounting to the sum of ... 59 
My vails and perquisites in the said term 

amounts to the sum and no more than 25 
Which, being added together, makes my 

nine years gains to be 

My expenses one year with another, viz. : 
For four pair of shoes, at 

6s. per pair . . . .140 
For mending ditto at 2s. per 

pair . . . .".080 
For three shirts, the making, 

mending, &c. . . 15 9 

For three neckcloths, at 2s 

each .... 060 

For two pair of stockings, a ; 

4s. per pair ... 080 

For washing the whole year 1 10 
For one wig in two years, is 

per year . . . 10 6 

For spending money when out 

late at nights, &c. . .050 
The real expense in one year - 

is ..... 573 
Which, in nine years, amotints to the 

sum of ...... 48 5 3 

Which, being deducted from the sum 

above, there will remain clear gains in 

nine years ...... 36 2 3 

" And now, sir, if I had no vails, I should 
have had no more to show for my nine 
years service than ten pounds fourteen 
shillings and ninepence ; a great sum in 
deed to keep me when out of place, in 
sickness, or other casualties. I am, sir, 
with submission, your most humble ser 
vant, INTEGRITY. 

"P.S. Where there is one that gets 
more, there is ten that gets less." 

It will be observed from this letter that 
the wages paid to footmen a hundred years 
ago were but small, and that wigs were 
not included in the livery clothes provided 
by the master. Altogether, the wardrobe 
of " Integrity" was of a modest kind, some 
disproportion being evident in regard to 
the number of shoes required for the year s 
service as compared with the number of 
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stockings: there being but two pairs of 
tin; latter to four pairs of the forni 

Hut the controversy about vails. was 
not confined to correspondence in a news 
paper. It seems that in 17 - 1 certain gen 
tlemen who hail resisted the payment of 
tacked in Kanela^h-gar- 
dens by an angry mob of footmen. The 
.lemon were hi-.-ed, and abused, ni\(\ 
grossly insulted, their assailants proce 
ing subsequently to destroy the fences, 
ikthe lanipa, and throw stones through 
the windows of the flrand Rotunda. They 
were apprehended and duly punished, con- 
st-il&gt;les being afterwards posted at Rane- 
laLrh to prevent any renewal of the dis 
turbance. 

The employers of the last century pos 
sessed a special means of punishing 
refractory footmen, which has long since 
departed. This was the press-gang a very 
terror to the servants of that period, whose 
conduct, it must be confessed, often merited 
severe chastisement. Thus we read in the 
London Chronicle of a sort of mutiny 
among fifty of the servants who had ac 
companied the officers forming part of 
the English forces in Germany. These 
servants determined that, if their wages 
and perquisites were not advanced, they 
would leave their masters to shift for 
themselves ; but, as their demands were 
exorbitant, the officers felt obliged to dis 
pense with their services. " Thereupon 
the servants procured passes to come over 
to England in the transports lately ar 
rived. At Sheerness, however, the captain 
of the Princess Royal, being informed, of 
this behaviour, sent his men to press 
them, when most of them were found 
good, able men, fitter to serve his Majesty 
in the station of gentlemen-sailors than of 
footmen." 

Of the objection to "vails " entertained 
by Samuel Foote, actor, author, and wit, 
inany accounts have been recorded. There 
i- a tendency, however, to father upon the 
facetious of established fame any comical 
adventure which seems at all in harmony 
with their system of humour ; hence books 
of jests, bon-mots, and " good things " must 
always be viewed with suspicion so far as 
their authenticity is concerned. There is 
something of Foote s impudence, at any 
rate, in the story of the wag who, having 
dined sumptuously at a great house, pre 
sented to each of the servants, drawn up 
in a line to receive his parting gift a 
bright farthing ! They ventured to ex 
postulate to hint that there must be some 



ke. "I i!&gt; -ive less, I assure 

1 he .id with (lie loftiest air, and 
made the best of his way to the street. 
Foote or not, this humorist may claim to 
have aided in the suppression of " vails " 
by involving them in ridicule. 



KRESOBNZ. 

AS II YI. 

IT was evening in the ancient town of 
Trier; the Angelas was ringing down from 
the great fortress-like Dom; the little carts 
and stalls had vanished out of the market 
place ; and the carved saints, clustered on 
the fountain, smiled benignly in the setting 
sun. Old women in strange head-dresses, 
beads and books in hand, passed in and 
out of St. Gondolphus s curious gates ; 
young girls, with long, fair, plaited hair, 
moved in groups across the open place ; 
brilliant uniforms shone up on the balco 
nies of the Rothe Haus ; the shopkeepers 
in the queer little peaked houses stood at 
their doors and amused themselves ; while 
the awful black arches of the Porta Nigra 
frowned more grimly than ever in the 
glowing light, and the gay and quaint 
little frescoes at the street corners seemed 
to blaze out with new colour at its touch. 
One particularly high-peaked roof was 
suddenly covered with a flock of white 
pigeons alighting to rest, and at the same 
moment a face appeared at a little open 
window among the birds, looked up and 
down the streets, and was withdrawn 
again. The face belonged to a young 
nirl, and the room into which she with 
drew was pleasant and neat, if a little 
bare. A work-table at the window showed 
that it was the home of a seamstress ; a 
little shrine hung in a corner, with a tiny 
lamp burning ; a few rude pictures deco 
rated the walls. The girl was clothed in 
a holiday dress of dark green stuff, with 
white sleeve- and apron, and wore a scarlet 
flower in her breast. She had a soft, sweet, 
innocent face, and her fair hair hung be 
hind in two long golden braids from her 
neck to her kie 

As she turned from the window, a curly- 
haired boy burst into the room. 

" I have, a message for you, Krescenz. 
I met Karl, and he told me to tell you he 
could not see you to-night. He is sud 
denly sent on hnsine- 

A look of disappointment clouded the 
girl s face ; but, after a few moments of 
silence, she said : 

" How good it is that they find him so 
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useful ! But come, Max, you shall not be 
disappointed of your excursion. You and 
I will go for our walk, and I will take 
you for a peep at our cottage." 

Max snatched his hat, which he had 
flung off in disgust, and, locking the door 
"behind them, the sister and brother de 
scended many stairs, and took their way 
through the streets, and out by the Porta 
Nigra, into the country. 

" Look here, Max, did you ever see any 
thing so gloriously blue as the Moselle this 
evening? Could you bear to live away 
from it ? How glad I am that our new 
home will be near it. And look, how 
magnificent the red light is upon the vine- 
covered banks, with the crimson earth 
glowing between ! How the tall dark 
poplars and the golden acacias seem to 
thrill as they bask in this wonderful light ! 
If I had been a man, Max, I should cer 
tainly have tried to be an artist. Karl 
laughs at me when I say so ; he does not 
care for such things, and gets annoyed 
when I talk about them ; and yet I never 
saw half the beauty of things till he loved 
me." 

" How many people are out walking to 
night, Krescenz. I never saw the road so 
gay. Oh, there is that Gretchen kissing 
her hands to me, and I will not look at 
her. Why ? Because she was impertinent 
this morning, telling me that Karl had 
left off loving you, and was going to marry 
Luise." 

" It was a silly joke, Max. I hope you 
did not get angry. What did you say ? " 

" Something that ought to have stopped 
her kissing hands to me," said Max. 

" It was too foolish to be angry about, 
little brother. Some one said it to myself 
the other day, and I only laughed. I knew 
so well it was because I sent Karl a message 
to Luise the other evening. But Gretchen 
ought not to have said it to you, Max. 
When I go to my new home I don t think 
I shall ask her to come and see me. I do 
not want to hate anybody, and " 

" I will do the hating for you, Krescenz, 
and I hate everyone who says that Karl 
does not love you." 

" Everyone ! Don t give such a big 
name to two people, Max. If Karl did 
not love me, should not I be the first to 
know of it ? Ah ! do you see our little 
house peeping above the acacias up in the 
fields over there ? How delightful it will 
be to live there, Max, with all the flowers 
growing in at one s windows. And Karl 
is providing this home for me ! Ah, little 



Max, this looks rather like lovino- one, 
doesn t it ? " 

Max was silent, and kept his face turned 
away, with a slight frown on the brows. 

" I wish I could suddenly grow big, 
Krescenz," he said abruptly. 

The sister laughed. "My dear, you 
must wait," she said gaily. " By-and-by 
you shall copy your brother Karl, and if 
yoli can manage to grow like him you will 
do very well. In the meantime, you are 
not quite so small as you were, my boy, 
when I first took you in my arms, and 
carried you about our poor garret, trying 
to put you to sleep. Mother had died the 
day before I was ten years old, and you 
were only born. I was a very little nurse, 
wasn t I ? But it seemed to me that my 
heart was a hundred years old. How 
proud I was of yon, and how I loved 
you ! " 

" And you worked for me, Krescenz ? " 

"Ah, didn t I ? We were alone in the 
world, only you and me. I paid a poor 
old woman, a very, very old woman, who 
could not do anything else, a penny a day 
for taking care of you, and I worked for 
us two. I was a strong little girl, and as 
industrious as a bee. People gave me 
work to do ; it was very hard until I was 
about fourteen, and then I learned to sew, 
and things began to be better. At sixteen 
I was able to rent a little room for myself, 
and so bring home my little brother. Ah, 
Max, how often we have been hungry 
together ! and yet you are a brave boy 
for your age. I have pulled you through 
the worst, and now God has taken us both 
into happiness and safety. No more scanty 
crusts for you. No more sitting up all 
night, sewing by a candle, for me. No 
more pinching at the heart when rent-day 
is coming round. Who could have thought 
of it ; that Karl, whom, everyone admires, 
should have sought out me ! I did not 
accept him hastily, Max, for I was afraid 
he might change his mind ; afraid that he 
had not known what he was saying, or 
that he did not know perfectly how much 
people thought of him. But he would 
persist in loving me, he would, indeed; 
and that is why I laugh so much when 
the people tell idle tales. If you only 
knew, my good people, I think; if you 
only knew how well I know. " And Max 
you see I do not mind saying anything to 
you I must confess that the greatest 
trouble I have had lately, has been the 
fear that so much sitting up at night was 
taking away all my good looks. I look so 
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! :ly sometimes when the ni &gt;ni!:r_r light 
Comes in. i in tin 

and tell ii. ing ugly." 

" You are the ad loveliest girl 

in t 

I !n! L :un not rosy, lik 

i 3 so big and bright as Lui 
nor 

11 No matter," persisted Max. "Not one 
of them can smile 1 the w;iy you do." 

"After that I must say something nice 
to you, Max. Sit down here 071 th 
and let me tell you tho kind of life we 
over iu our little house yonder. 
\Vo shall have four rooms of our own, and 
the vines growing round all the 

windows. We shall have a pretty garden 
with bees and (lowers, and a field with a 
cow in it. I shall do my sewing sitting 
under a tree, looking down on. the 
Moselle. You will go to work with 
Karl, and in the evening you will both 
come home, and we shall have supper in 
tho garden." 

" 1 wish we had some now, Krescenz." 

" I wish we had, my boy; and I think it 
is time to go and look for some coffee and 
bread." 

The sister and brother turned their 
steps towards a pleasant summer-house of 
refreshment, built among trees, upon the 
high overhanging bank of the river, 
where the people of Trier love to drink 
coffee in the cool of the evening. As the 
girl and child took their simple meal in a 
nook of the projecting terrace, the blue 
Moselle rushed under their feet, and Trier- 
lay bathed in ruddy glory in tho distance 
before their eyes, with its strange con 
trasting outlines softened into magnificent 
harmony, and the fierce black Roman 
gates making a frown on the very front of 
the sunny landscape. 

" How splendid it looks, the dear old 
town ! " cried Krescenz. " Do you. know, 
Max, I cannot understand why people 
ever leave their own homes to go out into 
the world." 

" I should like to go out and see the 
world," said M 

ou mustn t say so, Max. Nothing 
would ever induce me to leave Trier." 

They were rambling among the i 
on the hill-side, stopping now and then 
to lean forward and take a fre.sh 

:iity of the river and the &gt;. [ii: 

gleams of the distance on either side. 
* * * 

"Oh, K-vscenz, Krescenz! I have found 

a pair of lovers." 



,-e you, Mu: -cenz 

at. 

De-hind rge tree, in su&lt; 

pretty nook. Just peep round and you 

Hide, then, while I peep, so carefully." 

Max retired while 1. /. leaned for- 

d with a smile of mischievous delight, 
and peered from behind a screen of 
herself unseen by the objects of her 
interest. When the boy thought he had 
waited long enough, he came tVa-th again, 
and pi naked her by the skirt. 

She turned to him slowly, and put her 
linger on her lip. 

Ivrescenz ! Krescenz ! " whispered the 
child, " what makes your face so dreadful ! 
Are they ghosts ? " 

" Hush, Max ! I cannot see, take me 
by the hand, and get me into some quiet 
9, where nobody will find BB n 

"Oh, Krescenz, you arc ill! Are yon 
going to die ? " 

" No, dear, I shall not die. Fetch me 
some water, and tell nobody." 

Max obeyed, and while the red light 
paled on the Moselle, and purple mingled 
with the crimson and olive of its banks, 
the girl s white face lay on the moss, 
ga/ing blankly upward with fixed eyes. 
The tears trickled over Max s innocent 
cheeks as he nestled at her side and kissed 
her lips, her hands, and her hair. 

" Oh, Krescenz ! may I not call someone 
to come and help you hoii 

No, dear, no," said the young girl, 
starting up. "We are not going home 
any more. We are going away somewhere 
else, you and I together." 

" What, away from Trier ? " 

" Yes, I am tired of Trier." 

" I thought you said you could never 
leave Trier; and what will Karl say to 
you ? " 

" Oh, Max ! oh, Max ! " 

" Where shall we sleep to-night, if we 
keep walking on at thi 

" We shall rest on tho road, and to 
morrow we will travel farther. There 
are other towns besides Trier, where in 
dustrious people can get work to do." 

"Oh, Kresrenx! I am afraid you ha 
gone mad. Those people behind the trees 
in u -t have been the wicked spirits we n 
about, and they have harmed you." 

" Do you know who they were. Max? 
Karl and Luise. Givtehcn was riu ht, after 
all." 

"But did they say they were to 

be married ? " .e buy. " Oh, don t 
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groan, Krcscenz, and I will try and ask no 
more questions." 

" Dear Max, there is nothing more for 
me at Trier. That is why we are going 
together out into the world." 

" Oh that I could grow big and go back 
and kill him ! " 

"Hush! you must not talk such non 
sense. You must take care of me now, as 
I have nobody else." 

"That I will, indeed; but oh, Krescenz, 
my canary ! " 

" Somebody will take care of it, dear. 
We can get another." 

" And your pretty little shrine ? " 

" Somebody else will kneel at it. I can 
pray to God anywhere, you know." 

Deepening shadows dropped on the 
Moselle, and the two young figures hurried 
on through the purple twilight away from 
Trier. 

IRIS. 

A MEMORY AND A PICTURE. 

THE small soft rain fell tenderly, 
A waning rainbow spanned the sky 

From flying grey to breaking blue ; 
A wind-blown rose-spray shook its leaves 
Down from the porch s moss-grown eaves, 

Like snow-flakes gemmed with dew. 
One stood beneath, a still-faced youth, 
With lips of strength and eyes of truth, 
Waiting. The tangled leafage stirred 
To some swift passage ; as he heard, 
His calm face quickened. 
Flushed with flight 

Through dripping wood-ways, with the light 
Of dauntless youth upon her, brake, 
Through pai ting boughs, a form to make 
The young world s dreams seem simply true : 
Raindrops besprent her wind-tossed hair, 
Her lifted eyes, of radiance rare, 

Were of such royal blue, 
The flag -flower bowed beneath her feet, 
Unnoticed in her passage fleet, 
With their deep hue might scarce compete. 
Swift, sweet, unspoiled, to love s keen sense 
Each limb spake passion s eloquence. 
Iris ! " he cried. Her cheek went flame ; 
Was it with joy or subtle shame ? 
A flying wood-nymph, god-espied, 
With wind-loosed tresses floating wide, 
Might stand so poised twist shame and pride. 

Ah, happy hour ! Ah, meeting sweet ! 
The echoes of those flying feet, 
The rain-drops plash, the rustling leaf, 
Make music still that mocks at grief. 
A wildflower she, yet summer s rose 
More hidden charms might not unclose ; 
Untamed yet were there tenderness 
Like that of her most shy caress ? 
Iris ! The eastern singers say 
Those flowers on which the rainbow rests 
Are sweetest. Though her laugh is gay, 
And rapture from her eyes doth ray, 

Love in her bosom nests. 
Tender as Spring, as summer warm, 
And constant still through shine or storm, 
How should one limn her ? Lo ! her eyes 



Dim the deep blue of southern skies ! 
See, at her feet the flag-flower lies, 

The storm-bow bends above ; 
Not pearls, but raindrops gem her hair. 
Ah ! is there picturing may compare 

With her whom Spring should love ? 
Iris ! true child of shine and shower, 
Bright as the bow, and sweeter than the flower ! 



UNDER THE HAMMER. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE. 

FUR and feathers, frankincense and 
myrrh, anise and cumin, by ,no means 
exhaust the catalogue of articles useful, 
ornamental, or luxurious, brought to the 
hammer in Mincing-lane. Apart from the 
great drug sales, which take place fort 
nightly, on Thursdays, and the miscel 
laneous sales occurring from week to week, 
are certain auctions of those drugs which, 
in "the Lane," are called "special," and 
have, at fixed seasons, sales to themselves. 
Of this character are opium and indigo, 
sold as the crops arrive in this country 
during our English summer. Both opium 
and indigo are "big things," grown largely 
within certain districts, in demand all over 
the world, and, like many other natural 
productions, fluctuating severely in value, 
according to the abundance or scarcity 
of the last crop or the prospects of the 
next. Hence these special drugs are 
good "gambling" stock, as the market 
affords plenty of facility for trying 
the alternative known to speculators as 
"making a spoon or spoiling a horn." 
Holders of opium must have suffered 
seriously since last year, as the drug has 
undergone great depreciation in value, and 
a failure in the present crop which would 
have made their fortunes has not oc 
curred. Opium, however, has not made 
or marred so many fair estates as indigo, 
the produce of a truly " sensitive " plant. 
There are indigo speculators in London 
who have made and lost their hundreds 
of thousands within a very few years 
who have gone up like a rocket and 
come down like the stick. I am told of 
others who have made their money and 
kept it, and notably of one brilliant 
operator who, having secured a triple 
" plum," dropped out of the trade alto 
gether, content with his splendid success. 
Operations in opium cannot be compared 
at least in this country with those in the 
famous dye - stuff which enriches the 
planters of Tirhoot ; for, although mor 
phine is largely manufactured here, and 
a vast proportion of the opium sent to 
North and South America and the West 
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Indies is imported int" Lmdon first, and 
then i- : ll tins, yet it must be 

ied that a little opium goes a long v. 
hr I nited Kingdom ure imported 

annually from three to live hundred thou- 

d pounds of the drug, worth about as 
many pounds sterling. Therefor 
is not so "much money in it" after all, 
but this deficiency is made up in the ex- 
eitenient of prices fluctuating with un- 

tain supplies. Thus, in !*&gt;;, only a 
trifle over t\v&lt;&gt; hundred thousand pounds 
were imported, while the returns of 
1^71 record nearly five hundred thou 
sand. This was nearly all Smyrna 
opium that is to say, opium grown 
near Kara-1 1 i-&gt;ar, Amasia, and Angora, 
which finds its way to Smyrna for ship 
ment the imports of Persian opium 
having been curiously small and irre 
gular, until within the last three or four 
years, when its great strength in morphine 
has made this variety a favourite with 
manufacturers. What then becomes of 
the product of the vast opium-fields of 
British India, the great and thickly-popu 
lated country extending eastward from 
Agra, and including the districts of 
Benares and Bahar ? Within this area of 
some hundred and twenty thousand square 
miles, no fewer than five hundred and 
sixty thousand acres are actually under 
poppy cultivation. Another great opium 
region consists of the broad table-lands of 
Mai wa, and the slopes of the Vindhya Hills, 
in the Mahratta country. Large quantities 
of the drug are produced in the plains 
of the Punjab, and more or less all over 
India. How much is produced in that 
great peninsula cannot be ascertained, but 
the amount exported is accurately known. 
Over ninety thousand chests are annually 
exported from the presidencies of Bengal 
and Bombay, each chest weighing from 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and sixty pounds ; and the monopoly of 
Bengal, and the export duty on Malwa 
opium, bring a net revenue to the govern 
ment of India of between seven and eight 
millions sterling. None of this comes to 
Ku rope. Whither, then, docs it go ? To 
the country with which we first "went to 
war," said the late Marl of Dundonald, in 
order to enable iron-headed old rats to 
smuggle opium." John Chinaman takes 
nine-tenths of the Indian drug, and the 
Straits Settlement! take the re,-t. 

To see what opium is in the London 
market, let us make a call on courteous 
M !-. Cutler, at the bonded warehouses, I 



I -inn-wharf, hard by Southwark-bridge. 
There is a touch of old Bream s-lmildings 
about this warehouse, with its iron bars 
and iron doors, its k&lt; )-, and bolts, and 
chains ; but the nostrils of the visitor, in- 
ng attacked by a mingled odour 
of fried fish, strong waters, and stale 
. are filled with ivy, acrid, 

aromatic air sweet and yet bitter, op 
pressive but yet soothing withal. This is 
the odour of opium in bulk ; truly in bulk : 
hundreds and thousands of cases lying piled 
around an opium city, Poppy ville, the 
capital of the Land of Nod, with long 1: 
of streets, and massive blocks of buildings 
of a material slowly scraped, drop by drop, 
by myriads of hands from innumerable 
plants. The streets of Poppyville are 
narrow, and dark, and mysterious, with 
queer turnings and odd corners. Let us 
walk quietly down Lethe-street into Ob 
livion-square, meditating by the way on 
the powerful denizens of this odd corner 
of the great world, and put up at the 
1 1 tel Proserpine. The dishes served at 
this queer hostelry are very satisfying . if 
partaken of liberally enough, they satisfy 
one for ever and aye. Smooth, hard-coated 
Karasii, will attract one gourmand, while 
the soft, rongh - coated Boghadieh has 
charms for another. The quiet smoker 
can enjoy his pipe, the thirsty soul his 
dram of opium wine. Meat, drink, 
and smoke are served at the B 
Proserpine, but woe be to that traveller 
who pulls up too often at that house 
of entertainment for man and beast, 
which should be rather sought for health 
than pleasure, as the hostess soon tires of 
her guests. If these need her soothing 
care, she gives it at first readily enough ; 
but, when too often appealed to, brings in 
a terrible bill, for her husband is a grim 
fellow, who must be paid to the day. There 
is no shirking his little account, with 
the great sprawling Pluto written at the 
bottom. Now and then, but very rarely, 
she, not unmindful of the day when she 
spurted in the sunlight with her attendant 
nymphs, will plead earnestly for a favourite 
st, and secure a respite for a De Quincey 
or a Coleridge ; but ordinary customers 
must pay their shot at the Hotel Proserpine, 
and pay to the day. How stand the books 
of the house with mankind, I wonder ? On 
the oiif side, what countless lives saved, 
what unspeakable agonies assuaged ! On 
the other, what record of weak indulgence, 
oi bemoddled brains, of bodies and so 
destroyed ! 
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" Persian opium is bought by sample, 
Smyrna by inspection," says Mr. Cutler, 
as we emerge from Morphia - row into 
the suburbs of Poppyville. That is to 
say, the choice opium from Asia Minor 
is " inspected" by intending purchasers, 
before bidding at the monthly sale. Let 
us inspect a chest of prime Smyrna. At 
tendant spirits, singularly active denizens 
of Drowsyland, rip open the outer wooden 
case and the tin chest inclosed within. 
There is the opium in cakes or lumps of all 
shapes, and in size varying from a few 
ounces to two or three pounds. This form 
of the drug is called "scale" opium, not 
on account of its structure, but from the 
adaptability of these pieces to the weighing 
scales of the druggist. It is also christened 
" green-leaf " opium, from the fine green 
leaves in which each cake is wrapped. 
Taking up a cake, we proceed to inspect 
it, first making sure that it is soft and 
yielding to the touch, as these conditions 
are indispensable. The next step is to 
cnt a deep gash into it with a penknife 
and to inspect the wound carefully. Prime 
Smyrna, when cut, shows an oily con 
sistency, a fine brown colour, and emits 
a sweet scent of fresh poppies. This is 
the quality which fetches the highest price, 
and is mostly used for repacking to the 
West Indies in merchantable quantities. 
It is valuable for infusions laudanum, 
. paregoric, &c., and is far too valuable to 
be used in making morphine. For the 
latter purpose, Persian opium, stronger 
and coarser, is now largely employed. The 
Persian variety arrives in wooden chests, 
covered with hide and protected by sack 
ing. As its value depends upon the mor 
phine it contains often as much as ten per 
cent. it is sold by sample. From each 
cake is extracted, with a species of cheese- 
taster, a slender cylinder, to be handed 
over to the analyst, by whose verdict the 
biddings will be guided. Beauty of ap 
pearance, and other qualities valuable in 
retail trade, are unheeded in the case of 
Persian opium, which is prized only for 
its strength in the " active principle." 

Other potent drugs and costly essences 
nestle under that dry arch of Southw ark- 
bridge, which forms part of the Red Lion- 
wharf warehouses. That black stuff, 
worth some forty shillings per pound, is 
scammony hideous to the taste but salu 
tary to the stomach of biped and quad 
ruped. Very choice scammony such as that 
on view is known by its fracture, and its 
faculty of producing a milky fluid when 



wetted and rubbed. If it "milks," it will 
fetch a high price. It is simply the dried 
juice of the scammony root, a native of 
that fecund Asia Minor made so rich by 
the bounty of nature, so poor by the hand 
of blundering man. Deeper in the recesses 
of the arch, in a cool refreshing spot, is 
stored a product which, in costliness, 
throws its more useful neighbours into 
the shade. This is the world-famed otto, 
or, more correctly, attar, of roses. Mincing- 
lane, however, does not recognise the latter 
spelling. Philologists and chemists may 
do as they please, and call old drugs by 
new names, but to " the Lane " attar 
remains "otto," and he who called it aught 
else would be laughed at as much as the 
daring innovator who should venture to 
write vanilla, in the place of traditional 
"vanilloes." Otto, then, is- here galore. 
Some comes in bottles, which display its 
beautiful light yellow colour and curiously- 
crystallised structure to perfection; but 
the best otto is not sent in bottles at all, 
but in the flat circular vessels of tinned 
copper called vases, or "cappers." The 
vase I hold in my hand contains about 
sixty ounces of otto, worth as many pounds 
sterling in the wholesale market. Five of 
these vases pack neatly into a box, which 
could be carried comfortably under my 
arm. Otto, the essential oil of roses, is 
one of those articles marked by the 
adulterator for his own. For sophistica 
tion the volatile oil of an Indian grass, 
known in commerce as geranium oil, is 
largely employed, detection being ex 
tremely difficult, even by what is called 
the congelation test, or temperature at 
which the oil crystallises ; the crystallisa 
tion-point of pure otto being as high as 
fifty-five degrees of Fahrenheit, at which 
only five minutes are required to congeal 
it well. A curious practice regarding otto 
still prevails. For some unexplained 
reason it is sold in Turkish ounces and 
drachms, and at Red Lion-wharf Turkish 
weights are kept for this purpose and 
for weighing samples, consisting of one 
drachm of the precious oil. Higher up 
in the lofty warehouse, overlooking Father 
Thames, is the sponge floor, holding sponges 
enough to drink up a fair-sized river. The 
floor is covered with a fine stratum of 
sand. Piles of sand are swept up in the 
corners. The air is full of fine, soft, 
velvety sand, knocked out of the sponges, 
which are now sold by weight, with twenty- 
five per cent, allowance for sand ; the an 
cient practice of allowing the buyer one 
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kick round, to get nd out before 

v,vi _r ii: 

illy sold openly, 

but at a si de-suction, 

whence o 

men keeping sir rigorou 

elm children of Israel have 

sponge trade very much in their own 
hands, and, as it ecm 

inclined to keep it &gt; All kinds of 

attempts have b. the 

many tons of fine ken out of the 

sponges, bat hitherto all have 
the sand being so highly charged with 
salt as to make it completely i 
Adjoining -warehouses aro loaded from top 
to bottom with all kinds of foreign and 
colonial produce : China teas, a term which 
would once have h 1 at, but is now 

rendered necessary by the important p 
assumed by Indian teas, of great strength 
and excellent quality : coffees of all kinds 
Ceylon and Java, African peaberry, and 
the coffee of Rio, better liked in Turkey 
than in England on account of its strong 
astringent :, for what little M-irlm 

coffee there is does not go to Constanti 
nople. On the coffee floor ai*e mountains 
Alps and Cordilleras of coffee, first classi 
fied by an adept armed with a pantomime 
cheese-taster divided into compartme 
which retain samples of the middle and 
two ends of the bag, and then shot out 
on to the select ips. Great skill 

and long practice are required in this 
" sorting," as a cargo of coffee will con 
tain many shades of quality. When the 
mountains of loose coffee have been well 
mixed together, 4 are issued and 

the berries brought under the hammer 
like other produce. Coffee and cocoa, 
tea and sugar, are knocked down from 
year s end to year s end in Mincing-lane, 
but it must not be supposed that all the 
produce trade is done by auction. Enor 
mous private sales take place, and a great 
sugar broker will sell to a refiner any 
number of cargoes afloat. Refiners- 
much worried just now by the French 
and their stupid, coddling export bounty 
need to look well ahead, as many of 
them convert from a, thousand to twelve 
hundred tons weekly, and must there 
fore a be supplied with enough 
Java or &lt; . Porto ll!e, M milla, Hon 
duras, or I iccp their devour 
ing "plant* 1 Plenty of beetroot 
sugar ia also imported into this country 
in its unrefined condition, and fetches a 
high price. 



Strolling on lane, I 

arch for the extraordinary 

.tureknow: drysalter" 

whose occupation had long been to in 

tor of curious 

inally into my moral con ess, 

I found that t! iry- 

ness ran together, and the image of ono 

wed in cnring bacon,] chaps, 

and other ine to thirst, was fl 

upon the retina of my mi ;e a 

a priori philosopher. I no ques 

tions, till years and faili: h brought 

me to the tardy convi 

-ht be wrong. I inquired of a friend 
in the City, who told me I was wrong 
ridiculously wrong absurd. M Nothing 
of the kind, my good fellow," said he ; 
" another beast altogether. Your idea is 
as wrong ; d. You writing-fellows 

always jump at conclusions." Much 

died I humbled . and meekly 

.-aid, " Sogla l to have met you. Of con: 
you can tell me what a drysalter really 
is ? Set my mind at r. st. What manner 
of man " Ha ! " responded my 

Gamaliel of groceries what 

you think, but er er quite different ; 
nothing salt dry, you know fellow sells 
dye. I mildly that dye 

wet. "Not dye, stupid ; but dye-stuffs, 
you know, before they are wetted." And 
away he dashed at a passer-by, and began 
inquiring about shellac. Well," thought 
I, " I have grasped the impalpable ; I h 
precognised the invisible ; the drysalter is 
mine henceforth ; I hold the 3 of 

his existence in the hollow of my hand. 
I can place him. I will j him, 

and brand him with his title." I de 
scended on a friend learned in dry 
dye-stuffs : he showed me much choice 
)wer, aad bewailed the falling off 
of that branch of trade since laii 
left off wearing pink petticoats. He in 
ducted me into the ni s of cochineal, 
laying before me n. les of the 
humble insect who dies that he in 
lie revealed to me the peculiarities of indigo 
till, at last, I could restrain my pent-up 
feelings no longer, and cried, " 1 know 
your secret. Vo-i have : well : but 
it is safe with me. Yon 
JSTo man ever looked more astonished. 
" Nothing of the kind," I. " W 
on earth could have pu* &gt;dd no , 
into your head ? I am no ysalter 
than you ;: I was dnmfoundered fora 
while; and, when I recovered spci 
persisted, " Why deny your honoura 
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craft ? There is nothing immoral, 
there, in drysalting, whatever the nature 
of that occult pursuit may be ? 
" Nothing in life. Drysalters are very 
good fellows. Very rich." "But what, 
in Heaven s name, do they act, do, or 
suffer ? What do they dry, and what do 
they salt ? " " Don t quite know. Do 
something in dye-woods and gums, I 
think." "Oh, yes," rejoined I, "gums; 
yes, gums and, perhaps, chemicals, eh ? " 
"Not quite sure. Most likely you are 
right." And I went forth in doubt and 
despair. 

Pending the definition of a drysalter, 
I turn my steps down Hart-street and 
Crutched-friars to Jewry- street a very 
disagreeable neighbourhood for the friars, 
by-the-way and find myself in front 
of a huge building, inclosing a sizeable 
square of its own. Passing tinder a great 
archway, I enter the regions of Cserulia 
the home of Blueskin. The walls are 
blue, the stones are blue, the doors are 
blue ; blue mud splashes up as I cross 
the square ; blue water, deeper-tinted than 
the " blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone," 
streams down the gutters ; everything is 
blue but the sky, which is just now letting 
down a heavy summer shower. Under cover 
things look bluer than ever. The floor is 
permanently carpeted with a blue deposit ; 
ceilings and walls, once white, have long 
since turned blue under the influence of 
the presiding genius ; the air is full 
of a blue dust of intense fineness ; the 
inhabitants are blue ; the books are blue- 
books. A small specimen of the Blue- 
skin tribe, a drummer-boy in the army 
of His Ceerulean Majesty King Indigo, 
conducts me through blue passages and 
up blue steps to a blue lift, which whisks 
us rapidly aloft into a region of blueness, 
which would put Bluebeard s nose out of 
joint could he see it. Seated at tables are 
the members of King Indigo s Long Par 
liament, sitting in judgment on their 
master. They are curious-looking fellows, 
these denizens of the Blue Chamber. Their 
nether limbs are cased in stout leggings, 
their bodies in blue blouses with blue 
hoods and paper caps, and a blue leather 
apron helps to give them a black, or rather, 
blue-smith air. They are very busy, sitting 
with great trays and packages of fine Java, 
best Bengal, prime Guatemala, or less 
valuable Madras or Manilla before them. 
This " sampling " is a serious business, a 
blunder in which may lead to " blue ruin." 
Lumps are broken to show the quality of 



the fracture, which, if the article be true 
indigo, will always " line " that is, put on 
a bronzy lustre when marked with the 
finger-nail or rubbed against another piece. 
A keen and practised eye is required to 
judge the colour, which is most esteemed 
when of a deep purplish tone Oxford 
blue in short. A fine texture of the 
material, technically called "paste," also 
characterises the higher qualities. The 
eye, of course, must judge of the colour, 
but the quality of "paste" is sub 
mitted to the ordeal by touch. Mr. 
Gladstone once compared " the feel " of a 
piece of fine old porcelain pate tendre 
to that of a baby s skin ; and fine indigo 
conveys a somewhat similar, but perhaps 
rather more velvety, sensation. A north light 
is that in which indigo buyers place the 
greatest reliance, and they are sorely dis 
turbed in their work by the rain and cloudy 
atmosphere to-day. A prime difficulty of a 
very critical business is the almost impos 
sibility of preserving to the eye its delicacy 
of perception while gazing for hour after 
hour at blue, blue, nothing but blue; for 
that fine organ, the human eye, is apt to 
become debauched by looking too long on 
one colour. To prevent mistakes, "guides " 
are employed. These are pieces of indigo 
stored in a box, and carefully labelled with 
the prices fetched by them. Thus, when 
a buyer is fairly puzzled what price he 
ought to give for the goods before him, he 
has the option of referring to his "guides," 
and, by careful comparison, insuring a 
correct conclusion. When all are hard at 
work, the air becomes thick with fine 
particles, which soon settle on the features 
and give to the workers a look of weird 
ghastliness, nowhere else beheld out of a 
pantomime. Work over, the blue-men dis 
perse, carefully packing their " guides " 
and note-books, and descend to the lower 
floor of the building, past thousands of 
chests of indigo, piled on. the various flats, 
and representing almost fabulous wealth ; 
for this blue sheet-anchor of dyers is costly 
stuff, risky to grow, and requiring great 
care in its manufacture. Fine Java may 
be worth, according to the market, some 
nine shillings and sixpence per pound; 
best Bengal, perhaps a shilling less ; while 
Madras and Manilla bring far lower prices. 
Arrived in the basement, the busy men 
proceed to doff their true-blue livery, and 
return it to their respective lockers. A 
tremendous process of ablution is now 
gone through, for the fine dust works its 
way right into the skin to so great a depth 
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as sometimes to make a hot-bath neces 
sary ; but, scrub and scrape as one may, the 
indigo can never he got out all at once, as 
for a week or ten days after a spell at 
indigo sampling, intense blue will crop 
up. Washed and adorned in sumptuous 
raiment, the indigo men sally out of the 
house, very different beings from 
the leather-aproned folk of half-an-hour 
ago. They are now, many of them, gay, 
fashionable young bucks, with a very 
\\Vst-end air about them. For if there 
be, mayhap, a few " Sir Jiiiluams " nowa 
days, the "dull cit" is a creature of the 
past. Our modern City men not only 
know how to make their thousands and 
tens of thousandy, but how to spend 
them with taste and discernment. Min 
cing-lane " pere " has a handsome house 
out of town, and finds his carriage wait 
ing for him at the railway station to 
take him home to dinner ; or else lives in 
Tyburnia or Belgravia, and looks in at the 
Club for an hour or so, till his wife calls 
to drive him round the Park. Young 
Mincing-lane is a capital fellow rides 
straight to hounds, pulls a right good oar, 
has a yacht down the river, and can wield 
the willow, as well as the hammer, like a 
hearty young Englishman as he is. 



MY LITTLE DEARS. 

M&lt; IST people s dears, however economical, 
still cost something to maintain and clothe. 
To obviate this, I have looked up a few 
dears which, although they come from 
foreign parts and have to be bought with 
a price the purchase of fair ones is no 
novel custom are yet cheaper than many 
a Light of the Harem, while their food 
and drink are extremely inexpensive, and 
their raiment perfectly so, being supplied 
entirely by themselves. Moreover, like an 

-tern despot, I allow myself a multitude 
of favourites, and can understand La Fon 
taine s wicked line, " Diversite, c est ma 
devise." Nevertheless, I manage to in 
dulge that weakness without being unfaith 
ful to old-established favourites. 

With the Mormon elders, the last-come 
!&gt;&lt;auty is often the one that is made the 
most of. So it is apt to be with me, al 
though no Mormon. The freshest arrival, 
at the present time of writing and claiming 
the most marked attention, happen! to be 
a nice little thing, known to its acquaint 
ance as Cephalotus follicularis a creature 
with pockets, which seem inclined to re 



main empty.* I can address it with the 
song, "My friend and pitcher;" for my 

&gt; Ccphalotus i.s, in plain truth, nothing 
more than a tiny pitcher-plant. Had it a 
voice, it would sing to me in reply, "IJ 
Tom, this green jug which I hold in my 
hand - has passed through as many 

isformations as its earthen compeer." 
It ought to have been a leaf, but is me- 
t;miorphosed into a bag, and one of th 
days it may turn out to be a fly-trap ; for 
it has a lid, and a lip fitting close to it 
before opening, which lid looks as if it 
might shut again at a moment s warnit 

halotus s travels are not less remark 
able than its appearance. They might 
supply the text for a lesson on physical 

graphy. It roadies me from Swan 
iliver, Australia; not direct, bat through the 
intermediacy of Monsieur Louis Van Huutte, 
who, like several of his English fellow-hor 
ticulturists, devotes his energies to the in 
troduction and spread of vegetable dears, 
both great and small. Cephalotus was, 
not very long ago, what small purses call 
costly. The first sight of it brought the 
water into amateurs mouths, and a speci 
men fetched from two to three guineas 
considerably more than it it in silver, 

and equivalent, when small, to its weight 
in gold. 

The plant takes its rest in winter ; you 
must not fancy it is dead because it has 
gone to sleep and cast off its leaves and 
pitchers. Van Houtte s purveyors take 
advantage of its slumbers to tear it away 
from its native swamps. Having no al 
manac to consult on arriving here, it sup 
poses our summer to be its own, although 
it is exactly the reverse. Moistened and 
covered with a bell-glass, in light, damp, 
turfy soil mixed with decaying moss, in an 
earthen pot or pan, and in semi-shade, it 
puts forth its leaves and its bright little 
pitchers as cheerily as if it were at home. 
Indoors, on a table or window-sill, or on a 
shaded pedestal in the open air, it is partly 
raised to the level of the eye, and invites 
inspection of its singular beauties. It in 
evitably suggests the question, " What 
can be the purpose or object of such a 
strange and elaborate conformation ? 
The flowers, borne aloft on a slender stalk 
that supports them in common, are whitish 
and inconspicuous, but valuable, because 
they afford a chance of multiplying the 
little treasure ; for it is the very curio :- 



* They bare since become partially filled with ^ 
looks like water and boose-flies. 
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to ornament a study, a boudoir, or any 
place where it can be looked at frequently. 

It needs no hothouse, but simply rational 
culture based on the knowledge of its con 
stitutional requirements, which are de 
tailed in the catalogue No. 153, issued 
by L. VH., Grhent, Belgium. He sends 
out this once three-guinea little dear 
(when he has it) for half-a-crown apiece, 
plus the carriage and the packing ; which 
last performance is a wonder to behold. 
It is a pleasure to receive from L. VH. a 
basket or a case of delicate plants, if only 
for the gratification of unpacking them 
and of admiring the skill with which 
they have been prepared, secured, and 
provisioned for their journey. It is 
packing carried to a luxurious pitch. 
There is wadding to support the weak 
ones ; chaff and husks to prevent the 
crushing of tender ones ; inverted pots to 
cover thirsty ones and prevent evapora 
tion by the way. There is string enough 
to fly a kite sky-high ; moss enough to 
make beds for bevies of hermits ; sticks 
enough to roast heretics brown, if the law 
allowed that edifying pastime. 

Now that the carnivorous propensities 
of certain plants are a fashionable topic 
for discussion, vegetables suspected of that 
craving may be admitted to our domestic 
intimacy ; for, even if odd, they are far 
from ugly, are extremely interesting, and 
not so expensive as to limit their pos 
session to millionaires. The Sarracenias, 
pitcher-plants, or side-saddle flowers, are 
among the most curious of vegetables. 
S. purpurea, from Canada, has proved 
hardy here, and costs about the same as 
Cephalotus. S. psittacina, or parrot-like, 
is more costly, but handsomer, with the 
convenience of also being a dwarf. Its 
ascidia (which is meVely Greek for little 
leather bags or bottles) are admirably 
spotted with white and stained with pink. 
S. flava, the yellow pitcher-plant, larger 
than the preceding, is so called from the 
colour of its flowers. All are bog plants, 
which indicates their mode of culture. 
Though not of the very easiest, it is still 
a culture quite possible for people who 
will exercise a little practical common 
sense. Sarracenias are sometimes grown 
in glass cages or Wardian cases, in order 
to maintain their atmosphere moist. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this treatment, 
which keeps the air around them stagnant 
and unchanged, suits them best. A bell- 
glass can always be removed from time to 
time. Mrs. London has an excellent sug 



gestion, namely, to grow them, when kept 
in a room or on a balcony, in double 
pots, the interstice being filled with moss, 
thereby preventing sudden thermometrical 
and hygrometrical changes. In the United 
States the Sarracenias are believed to be a 
sure antidote to the small-pox. One is 
named S. variolaris. Some at least of the 
species may be raised from seed. Pitcher- 
plants of the genus Nepenthes require the 
temperature of a hothouse, are free-grow 
ing climbers, and, however remarkable, 
are of no service as little pets. The 
pitchers of some of them are so large, 
that people might say you had converted 
your residence into a pothouse. 

Plants with a story to them have their 
attraction, even if the story belongs only 
to their name. Lapey rouse, one of France s 
bravest seamen, fought the English, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, off Belle-Ile- 
en-Mer. In fact, the circumstances of 
those times made fighting the English his 
first occupation. French and English were 
then both taught, as if it formed part of 
their respective catechisms, that one duty 
in which they must never fail was to 
destroy each other with all their heart, 
with all their mind, with all their soul, 
and with all their strength. A better 
employment afterwards assigned to him 
was maritime discovery. His mysterious, 
probably tragical, end has acquired for 
him a popular celebrity. He sailed from 
Botany Bay in 1788, and has never been 
heard of since. Some suppose that his two 
ships, La Boussole and L Astrolabe, were 
simultaneously wrecked on some unknown 
reef ; others prefer the theory that he and 
his crews were eaten and enjoyed either 
by his friends, the New Caledonians, or by 
ours, the Fijians. 

On receiving a present of seed labelled 
" Lapeyrousia juncea," resembling duck- 
shot in much except weight, I sowed it, 
saying, " Here is a memorial of the un 
fortunate navigator, which will be remem 
bered perhaps as long as the poem in his 
praise which gained the prize at the Tou 
louse Jeux Floraux, in 1823. If his grave 
had not been in the stomachs of savages, 
we might plant a few of these flowers upon 
it." This seed took a long time to vegetate. 
It sent forth grass-like, sword -shaped 
leaves ; it formed conns or bulbs as big 
as a respectable pea, then went to sleep, 
sprung up again, and finally, as a reward 
of my patience, presented me with pretty 
bright-pink flowers inclining to brick red, 
at the top of a slender stem. Fancy a tuft 
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author of several botanical s. and 

left besides, says his biographer signili- 

tly, "numerous manuscripts which will 
probably m | the light." It is some 

comfort to know that rejected articles arc 
no nineteenth-century novel t 

Worse than all, someone has changed 
my little flower s name into Anomatl 
juneea, which is a souvenir of nobody 
whatever that I remember. But, however 
called, it represents a family of very small 

,&lt;e bulbs, the Ixias and Sparaxises, which 

specially suitable for culture as little 

s, in pots or boxes, by amateurs. In the 
open ground their tiny bulbs, of the same 
colour as the soil, are apt to be lost when the 
leaves disappear; and, as frost would de 
stroy them, they must be wintered indoors. 
They like plenty of sun and air, moderate 
waterings, and light soil rich in vege 
table matters, such as sandy heath-mould. 
Iv.-iistd from seed, most of the family pro 
duce, the third year at latest, their graceful, 
neat, and brightly-marked flowers. They 
may be propagated, too, by offsets, which 
also take their time to bloom. They are but 
sparingly grown by exhibitors at shows, 
and still less by horticulturists, who have 
to supply the vast quantities and masses 
of showy things required for house deco 
ration on party-giving nights, and other like 
occasions. Nevertheless, we sometimes find 
gardeners who, besides regarding flower- 
growing under its commercial aspects, also 
indulge their own private t md will 

keep in a sunny e not for the public 

. a frame bestarred with Ixias and 
others of their tribe. These bulbous floral 

mies do not demand much care ; they 
are charming OB a close inspection, are vari- 

ly tinted, some sweet-scented, take up 

as little room as growing flowers can well 

nd are far from ev pensive to 

obtain. In winter, when the bulbs are at 

t, yon put the pot in which tli- 

P, niul 



. or in any frost -proof .. -place 

wh- would i. s, gladioluses, 

and oth 

.vithapriv .ry of their own 

come to b ; almos rsonal 

illy when the 

nected with them is distant either i: 
or time. 1 h; dear little hoi 

spiderweb .Sempervivum arachno i- 

nx which I foun ;e foot of 

Canigou, one of the Eastern Pyrcn 
more than nine thousand feet high, and 
anything but a commonplace mountain. 
With most mountains we associate, around 

i- lower half, verdure, sloping pastures, 
forests, waterfalls; and higher up, 
turf again, unless the summit terminates 
in a rocky peak. The Canigou shows you 
nothing of the kind. On one shoulder, a 
scattered group of wretched firs makes the 
absence of trees the more conspicuous. 
Take an enormous Egyptian pyramid of 
unhewn stone ; blow it up with gunpowder; 
the ruins will make a Canigou. It is a 
heap of vast blocks and boulders tumbled 
r, in whose interstices the snow on 
the summit, which is not visible below, by 
its gradual melting maintains mere threads 
of water, which feed a scanty vegetation, 
unseen, in crevices, deep hollows, and 
gaps in the great wreck. At a {distance, 
and even when standing at its foot, you 
would take the Canigou to be as barren 
of plants as a London brick wall. ]&gt;ut 
for those who wi h in its intrii 

crannies it is rich in botanical rarities and 
gems. 

One August morning how hot it was ! 
we tried to ride up to the ruins of the 
Abbey of Saint Martin du Canigou. A 
light breeze came straight from the Medi- 
m. The fresh elastic air was an 
antidote to the heat. Soon after starting 
from Lie Vernet, and before beginning to 
climb, I found, quite unexpected in that 
southern latitude, growing between 
in a horizontal position in partial shade, the 
grass-like forked spleen wort Asplenium 
septentrionale. The village of Castell was 
soon tr i, or rather escaped from. 

The passage was a running the p 

i hands, valid and invalid, held out 
mi either side to beg. The mayor for the 
hill-side hovels have a mayor seems un- 

| h-donnancc, "La Mendi 
iidue dans ; 

1 orientales ; or, perhaps, the mayor 
himself occasionally indulges in a na: 

to hold out his hand. In-ymid 
shade ;al, but null. 



- 
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Nevertheless, tlie sunbeams were more 
bearable than the beggars. 

The mountain path became so rough 
and stony that we often preferred dis 
mounting from our ponies, and leading 
them over the more rugged bits of zigzag. 
And such stones ! frequently shapeless 
lumps of iron-ore, from which are ex 
tracted Catalan knives to cut Alphonsist 
throats or gash Carlist stomachs. In spite 
of the heat, in the uncemented stone walls 
which now and then flanked the path 
where they were least wanted for safety, 
grew several pretty ferns, among them the 
brittle bladder fern Cystopteris f ragilis 
which, like the wall rue, seems fond of 
establishing itself in the chinks of a rough 
vertical surface. The heat, too, suited 
sundry bright butterflies, grasshoppers, 
dragon-flies, lizards, and swift - winged 
beetles, which beguiled our upward pro 
gress by fluttering to and fro. 

My narrative is not sensational ; we 
didn t break either our own or our ponies 
necks : but in a burning corner at one of 
the turns, I beheld some brave, rosy-red, 
starlike flowers, peeping above a heap of 
stones that would have roasted a pig in a 
primitive Otaheitean oven. It was the 
spiderweb houselcek bidding us welcome 
to the Canigou. We secured it at once, 
and succeeded in carrying it to a milder 
climate. 

Here is a little invaluable plant ! It is 
curious and pretty, even when not in 
flower; and it does flower with satisfac 
tory readiness. One is shooting up its 
stem as I write. It will stand a baking ; 
it will stand sharp frost ; it will stand 
pelting rain ; it will stand burying in snow. 
It will live for weeks without either earth 
or water. It will grow in a pot, on a 
wall, in a parterre, on a rock, indoors or 
outdoors. It never deserts you, winter or 
summer; for if an individual dies after 
blooming, its stem will be studded with 
little ones, and it may already have pro 
duced a family of offsets. Whether, like 
others of the houseleek genus, it wards off 
lightning when planted on roofs, and cures 
whitlows if crushed and applied as a plaster, 
I have no experience to offer.* 

I must confess to a fancy for the Filmy 
ferns. Their pellucid, semi-transparent 
fronds look like crisp green seaweed, 
growing in air. They tempt one to eal 
them, with bread and butter, after a 



* This and several other species of Sempervivum 
are coming into request for carpet-bedding. Thej 
have the advantage over the Echeverias in being 
hardy that is, the great majority of the species. 



dipping in pickle-flavoured vinegar; and 
n a ship, long suffering from a famine 
of salad, that is assuredly the way they 
would go. They too, like Cephalotus, 
demand bell-glass culture, which is far 
rom unfitting them for indoor favour and 
ornament. The Hymenophyllums and 
Trichomanes are well known and fre 
quently adopted ; why not, as a change, 
take up Todea superba ? 

" Ob, but it is a tree-fern ; too big, and 
;oo costly ; four or five pounds for a 
aandsome specimen," you say. 

True, madam; but please remember 
hat you were little, and certainly pretty, 
aefore you were big. So may a tree-fern 

; especially this, which, I fancy, is 
never of very lofty stature. The dells in 
Mew Zealand, whence it comes, must be 
veritable vapour-baths. So humid an 
atmosphere could not permanently have 
great depth. Mr. B. S. Williams offers 
young ones at five shillings each ; im 
ported crowns from one to three guineas. 
Take a baby Todea; coddle it under a 
rystal dome ; when it outgrows its 
dwelling, give it a larger one. The invest 
ment can never prove ruinous, because 
you can always sell or exchange it for 
something else; and the bigger it grows 
the more it will be worth. 

My last and least little dear, on the 
present occasion, is a very little one 
indeed. Its stature is measured by frac 
tions of an inch. But it spreads, and 
spreads, and covers itself with berries, 
looking as if a child had broken its neck 
lace, and let the brilliant orange-red beads 
fall on a carpet of green. This plant, 
Nertera depressa, say botanists, "forms 
dense cushion-like tufts. It has slender 
densely-matted pilose or glabrous creep 
ing stems, with small leaves, varying 
from ovate to cordate-reniform in shape, 
on short petioles. The flowers are sessile 
in the axils of the leaves, and very incon 
spicuous. When the berries are produced 
in abundance, contrasting with the dark 
green foliage, the plant presents a very 
charming appearance, and is a valuable 
acquisition to any rockwork." 

I first made the acquaintance of Nertera 
depressa, and obtained it, last autumn, in 
MM. Gazelle and Son s nursery, Ghent; 
but, like almost every vegetable novelty, 
it was already introduced to Kew, where 
it berried on the rockery. It is one of 
the plants the French call " gazons," 
turfs; from their low, close, and moss- 
like growth. It has a rather wide geo 
graphical range, being a native of the 
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South American Andes, Australia, New 
Zmland, and some of tlie Pacific Isla 
Whether lianly here, the writer is igno 
rant; probably not. But there is no need 
to fetch it from the southern hemisphere, 
for Robert T. Veitch offers, in the 
Gardeners Chronicle, " several hundreds 
of this beautiful and exceedingly attrac 
tive plant, all well berried." Its price, 
not stated, cannot forbid its acquisition. 



A CHARMING FELLOW. 

BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

AUTHOR OF " AUNT MAHOAItET 8 TROUBLE," " MABEL S 
PROGRKSS," &C. &C. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE accounts which had reached Whit- 
ford from Wales, of the wonderful effects 
produced by David Powell s preaching- 
there, sufficed to cause a good deal of ex 
citement among the lower classes in the 
little town when it was reported that 
Powell would revisit it, and would preach 
on Whit Meadow, and also in the room 
used by the " Ranters," in Lady-lane. 

The Wesleyan Methodists in Whitford 
now felt themselves at liberty to allow 
their smouldering animosity against 
Powell to break forth openly, for he had 
seceded from the Society. Some said he 
had been expelled from it, but this was 
not true, although there was little doubt 
that, at the next Conference, his conduct 
and doctrine -would have been severely 
reprehended ; and, probably, he would 
have been required publicly to recant 
them on pain of expulsion. Should this 
be the case, those who knew David Powell 
had little difficulty in prophesying the 
issue. However, all speculations as to his 
probable behaviour under the reproof of 
Conference were rendered vain by the 
preacher s voluntarily withdrawing him 
self from the " bonds of the Society," as 
he phrased it. 

Then broke forth the hostile sentiments 
of the Whitford Wesleyans against this 
rash and innovating preacher. Unfavour 
able opinions of him which had been con 
cealed, or only dimly expressed, were now 
declared openly. He was an Antinomian ; 
he had fallen away from the doctrines of 
Assurance and Christian Perfection ; he 
had brought scandal on large bodies of 
sober, serious persons, by encouraging 
wild and extravagant manifestations 
among his hearers ; his exhortations were 
calculated to do harm, inasmuch as he 
{in-ached a doctrine of asceticism and 
self - renunciation, which, if followed, 



would have the most inconvenient conse 
quences. That some of these accusations 

as, for example, that of Antinomianism, 
and that of too extr&lt; ( -mortification 

were somewhat incompatible with each 
other, was no impediment to their being 
heaped simultaneously on David Powell. 
The strongest disapprobation of his say 
ings and doings was expressed by that 
select body of citizens who attended at 
the little Wesleyan chapel. And yet there 
was, perhaps, less bitterness in this open 
opposition to him than had been felt 
towards him during the last days of his 
ministration in Whitford. So long as 
David Powell was their preacher, approved 
or, at least, not disapproved by Con 
ference, a struggle went on in some minds 
to reconcile his teaching with their prac 
tice, which was an irritating and unsatis 
factory state of things, since the struggle 
in most cases was not so much to modify 
their practice, in order to bring it into 
harmony with his precepts, as ingeniously 
to interpret his precepts so that they should 
not too flagrantly accuse their practice. 
But now that it was competent to the 
stanchest Methodist to reject Powell s 
authority altogether, these unprofitable 
efforts ceased, and with them a good deal 
of resentment. The chorus of openly ex 
pressed hostility to the preacher, which, I 
have said, made itself heard in Whitford, 
arose, in a great measure, from the common 
delight in declaring, where some circum 
stance unforeseen by the world in general 
comes to pass, that we perceived all along 
how matters would go, and knew our 
neighbour to be a very different fellow 
from what you took him to be. 

Here old Max was triumphant ; and, it 
must be owned, with more reason than 
many of his acquaintances. He had openly 
quarrelled with this fanatical Welshman, 
long before the main body of the Whitford 
Wesleyans had ventured to repudiate him. 
One humble friend was faithful to the 
preacher. The widow Thimbleby main 
tained, in the teeth of all opposition, that, 
though Mr. Powell might be a little mis 
taken here and there on points of doctrine 
she was an ignorant woman, and couldn t 
judge of these things yet his practice 
came very near perfection; and that the 
only human being to whom he ever showed 
severity, intolerance, and lack of love, was 
himself. Mrs. Thimbleby was not strong 
in controversy. It was not difficult to 
push her to her last resort namely, cry 
silently behind her apron. But the re VI 
some t&lt;0bgh fibre of loyalty in the meek 
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creature wliich made it impossible for her 
to belie her conscience by deserting David 
Powell. The cold attic at the top of her 
little house was prepared for his reception 
as soon as it was known that he was about 
to revisit Whitford ; and Mrs. Thimbleby 
went to the loft over the corn-dealer s store 
house in Lady-lane one Sunday evening to 
beg that Nick Green would let Mr. Powell 
know, whenever he should arrive, that his 
old quarters were waiting for him, and 
that she would take it as a personal un- 
kinclness if he did not consent to occupy 
them. She could not help talking of the 
preacher to her grand lodger Mrs. Erring- 
ton, of whom she was considerably in awe. 
The poor woman s heart was full at the 
thought of seeing him again. And not 
even Mrs. Errington s lofty severity re 
garding all dissenters and " ignorant 
persons who flew in the face of Pro 
vidence and attempted to teach their 
betters," could entirely stifle her expres 
sions of anxiety as to Mr. Powell s health, 
her hopes that he took a little more care of 
himself than he formerly did, and her anec 
dotes of his angelic charity and goodness 
towards the poor, and needy, and suffering. 

"I should advise you on no account to 
go and hear this man preach," said Mrs. 
Errington to her landlady. " Terrible 
scenes have taken, place in Wales ; and 
very likely something of the kind may 
happen here. You are very weak, my 
poor soul. You have no force of cha 
racter. You would be sure to catch any 
excitement that was going. And how 
should you like, pray, to be brought home 
from Lady-lane on a stretcher ? " 

But even this alarming suggestion did 
not deter Mrs. Thimbleby from haunting 
the " Banters " meeting-room, and leaving 
message after message with Nick Green 
to be sure and tell Mr. Powell to come up 
to her house, the very minute he arrived. 
Nick Green knew no more than the widow 
the day and hour of the preacher s arrival. 
All he could say was, that Powell had 
applied to him and to his co-religionists 
for leave to preach in the room little 
more than a loft which they rented of 
the corn-dealer in Lady-lane. Powell had 
been refused permission to speak in the 
Wesleyan chapel to which his eloquence 
had formerly attracted such crowds of 
listeners. Whit Meadow would, indeed, be 
probably open to him; but the year was 
drawing on apace, autumn would soon give 
place to winter, and, at all events in the 
evening, it would be vain to hope for a 
large number of listeners in the open air. 



"Open air!" echoed Mrs. Thimbleby, 
raising her hands and eyes ; " why, Mr. 
Green, he ought never to think of preach 
ing in the open air at this season, and him 
so delicate ! " 

" Nay, sister Thimbleby," responded 
Nick Green, a powerful, black-muzzled 
fellow with a pair of lungs like a black 
smith s bellows, "we may not put our 
hand to the plough and turn back. We 
are all of us called upon to give ourselves 
body and soul in the Lord s service. And 
many s the night, after my day s work was 
over, that I ve exhorted here in this very 
room and poured out the Word for two 
and three hours at a stretch, until the 
sweat ran down my face like water, and 
the brethren were fairly worn out. But 
yet I have been marvellously strengthened. 
I doubt not that brother Powell will be so 
too, especially now that he has given up 
dead words, and the errors of the Society, 
and thrown off the yoke of the law." 

" Dear, I hope so," answered Mrs. 
Thimbleby, tremulously; "but I do wish 
he would try a hot posset of a night, just 
before going to bed." 

The good woman was beginning to walk 
away up Lady-lane, somewhat disconso 
lately, for she reflected that if Nick Green 
measured Mr. Powell s strength by his 
own, he would surely not spare it, and 
that the preacher needed rather a curb 
than a spur to his self-forgetting exertions, 
when she almost ran against a man who 
was coming in the opposite direction. 
They were not twenty paces from the 
door of the corn-dealer s store-house, and 
a lamp that burnt above it shed sufficient 
light for her to recognise the face of the 
very person who was in her thoughts. 

"Mr. Powell! 1 she exclaimed in a 
joyful tone. " Thanks be to the Lord that 
I have met you ! Was you going to look 
for Mr. Green ? He is just putting the 
lights out and coming away. I left a 
message with him for you, sir ; but now I 
can give it you myself. You will come 
up with me to my house, now, won t you? 
Everything is ready, and has been these 
three days. You wouldn t think of going 
anywhere else in Whitford but to my 
house, would you, Mr. Powell ? " 

She ran on thus eagerly, because she 
saw, or fancied she saw, symptoms of 
opposition to her plan in Powell s face. 
He hesitated. " My good friend," said he, 
" your Christian kindness is very precious 
to me, but I am not clear that I should do 
right in becoming an inmate of your 
house." 
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"Oh, lint. I am, M . I ov.dl, (jiiite clear! 
Why it would i arikindness to 

refuse i 

"It is not a matter to be settled ihus 
lightly," ;ins\vered Powell, although af the 
same time lie turned aud walked a 
paces by the widow s side. " 1 had thought 
that I might, sleep for to-night ut least in 
our frienc ni^-roenn. 

"What! i loft there? Lord ha 

mercy, Mr. Powell ! Tis cold 
draughty, and there s nothing in it but a 
|Vw wooden benches, and the rats run 
about as bold be, directly the lights 

is put out. Why t would be a tempting 
of Pro . M r. Powell." 

" I am not dainty about my accommo- 

yon know; and I could s 
1 1) .out payment." 

W payment! Why, you might 

pay pretty dear for it in health, if not in 
money. And, for that matter, I shouldn t 
think of asking a penny of rent for my 
attic, n as ever yon choose to stay in 

it." Then, with an instinctive knowledge 
of the sort of plea that might be likely 
to prevail with him, she added, " As for 
being dainty about your accommodation, 
why I know you never were so, and I 
hope you haven t altered, for, indeed, the 
attic is sadly uncomfortable. I think 
there s worse draughts from the window 
than ever. And it would be a benefit to 
me to got the room aired and occkypied : 
for only last week I had a most respect 
able young man, a journeyman painter, to 
look at it, and he say, Mrs. Thinibleby, 
-han t disagree about the rent, he say; 
but I do wish the room had been slept in 
latterly; for I ve a fear as it s damp, he 
say, and that that s the reason you don t 
use it yourself, nor haven t let it. But 
I tell him the only reason why I didn t 
use the room was as you might be 
expeeted Ic ck any day, and I couldn t let 
you find your place taken. And he say if 
he could bo satisfied of that, he may t 
it after next month, when you would 
likely be gone again. So you see as you 
would be doing me a service, Mr. Powell, 
not to say a pleasure." 

Whether David Powell implicitly be 
lieved the good creature ut to be 
del-; iay be doubtful; but 
he suffered himself to- be persuaded to 
accomp - to his old lodgings; and 
they 1&gt; ireen, who presently 
overtook them, to send one of 1 
to the coach-oflice, to bring to M 
Thimbleby s valise 
which constituted all Powell s lu 



_ronc to fetch it myself," 
: tho pr .ilogetically, "bu; 

truth, I am so exce&lt; weary, that I 

doubt whether my strength would avail to 
ryeventlm- ace 

from the c&lt; &gt;e to your house." 

When ho was seated beside Mrs. Thim 
bleby s clean kitchen hearth, iich 
burned a fire of unwontedly uro- 
portions -the widow declared that, as 

v older, she found it necessary to her 
health to ! glow of warmth in her 

kitchen these chilly autumn nights when 
.-.as thus seated, I say, and 
when the red and yellow firelight illumin 
ated his faee fully, it v ry evident 
that he was indeed "exceeding weary;" 
weary, and worn, and wan, with hollow 
temples, eyes that bla/ed feverishly, and a 
hue of startling pallor overspreading 
whole countenance. For a few mi mi 
whilst his good hostess moved about 
hither and thither in the little kitcl. 
preparing some tea, and slicing some bacon, 
to be presently fried for his refection, 
Powell sat looking straight before him, 
with a curious expression in his widely- 
opened eyes, something like that of a 
sleep-walker. They were evidently seeing 
nothing of the physical realities around 
them, and yet they unmistakably 
pressed the attentive recognition by the 
mind of some image painted on their 
wondrous spheres. The true round mirror 
of the wizard is that magic ball of sight ; 
for on its sensitive surface live and move 
a thousand airy phantoms, besides tho 
reflection of all that peoples this tangible 
earth we dwell on. Powell s lips began 
to move rapidly, although no sound ca 
from them. He seemed to be addressing 
a creature visible to him alone, on which 
his straining gaze was fixed. But suddenly 
his face changed, and v -s a still 
pool is troubled by a ripple that breaks 
its clearly glazed reflection into fantastic 
ments. In another moment he pa-sed 
his thin hand several times with a 

i is brows, shut aud opei 
his eyes like a dreamer awakened, drew 
his pocket Bible from his br md 

began to read with an air of resolute 
attention. 

"Will you ask a blessing, Mr. Powell 
said the widow, timidby. 

He looked up. A comf meal v, 

spread on the white deal table b im. 

Mrs. Thinibleby sat o; to him in her 

old chair with the patch-work cushions; 
the fire shone ; the household cat purred 
drowsily; the old clock clicked oil the 
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moments as they flowed past tick tack, 
tick tack. Then there came a jar, a burr 
of wheels and springs, and the tinkle of 
silver-toned metal striking nine. In a few 
moments the ancient belfry of St. Chad s 
began to send forth its mellow chimes. 
Far and wide they sounded over the town 
and the flat-meadow country through the 
darkness. Powell sat still and silent, lis 
tening to the bells until they had done 
chiming. 

" How well I know those voices ! " he 
said. " I used to lie awake and listen to 
them here, in the old attic, when my soul 
was wrestling with a mighty temptation ; 
when my heart was smitten and withered 
like grass, so that I forgot to eat my bread. 
The sound of them is sweet to the fleshly 
ears of the body ; but to the ears of the 
spirit they can say marvellous things. 
They have been the instruments to bring 
me many a message of counsel as they 
came singing and buzzing in my brain." 

The widow Thimbleby sat looking at 
the preacher, as he spoke, with an expres 
sion of puzzled admiration, blended with 
anxiety. 

" Oh, for certain the Lord has set a sign 
on you," she exclaimed. " He would have 
us to know that you are a chosen vessel, 
and He has given you the gifts of the 
Spirit in marvellous abundance. But, 
dear Mr. Powell, I doubt He does not 
mean you to neglect the fleshly tabernacle 
neither ; for, as I say to myself, He could 
ha made us all soul and no body, if such 
had been His blessed will." 

" We thank thee, Father, most mer 
ciful. Amen ! " said Powell, bending over 
the table. 

" Amen ! " repeated Mrs. Thimbleby. 
" And now pray do fall to, and eat some 
thing, for I m sure you need it." 

" It is strange ; but, though I have fasted 
since five o clock this morning, I feel no 
hunger." 

" Mercy- me ! fasting since five o clock 
this morning ? Why, for sure, that s the 
very reason you can t eat ! Your stomach is 
too weak. Dear, dear, dear ; but you must 
make an effort to swallow something, sir. 
Drink a sup of tea." 

Powell complied with her entreaty, 
although he expressed some misgiving as 
to the righteousness of his partaking of so 
luxurious a beverage. And then he ate a 
few mouthfuls of food, but evidently with 



out appetite. But seeing his good friend s 
uneasiness on his behalf, he said, with the 
rare smile which so brightened his coun 
tenance : 

" Do not be so concerned for me. There 
is no need. Although I have not much 
replenished the carnal man to-day, yet 
have I been abundantly refreshed and com 
forted. I tarried in a small town on the 
borders of this county at midday, and I 
found that my ministrations there in the 
spring season had borne fruit. Many who 
had been reclaimed from evil courses came 
about me, and we gave thanks with much 
uplifting of the heart. And, although I 
had suffered somewhat from faintness be 
fore arriving at that place, yet, no sooner 
were these chosen persons got about me, 
and I began to pray and praise, than I felt 
stronger and more able for exertion than I 
have many a time felt after a long night s 
rest and an abundant meal." 

Poor Mrs. Thimbleby s mind was 
divided and " exercised," as she herself 
would have said, between her reverent 
faith in Powell s being supported by the 
supernal powers and her rooted conviction 
regarding the virtues of a hot posset. Was 
it for her, a poor, ignorant woman, pre 
sumptuously to supplement, as it were, 
the protection of Providence, and to insist 
on the saintly preacher s drinking her 
posset ? Yet, on the other hand, arose 
her own powerful argument, that the Lord 
might have dispensed with our bodies 
altogether had it so pleased Him ; and 
that therefore, mankind being provided 
with those appendages, it was but reason 
able to conclude they were meant to be 
taken some care of. At length the 
widow s mental debatinga resulted in a 
resolution to make the hot posset, and 
carry it up to the preacher s bedside 
without consul+ : ng him on the subject 
" For," said she to herself, "if I per 
suade him to swallow it out of kindness 
to me, there ll be no sin in the matter. 
Or, at least, if there is, it will be my sin, 
and not his ; and that is not of so much 
consequence." 

In this spirit of true feminine devotion 
she acted. And having coaxed Powell to 
swallow the cordial mixture as a mother 
might coax a sick child she had the 
satisfaction of seeing him fall into a deep 
slumber, he being exhausted by fatigue, 
excitement, and lack of nourishment. 
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ca \vu. A SECO&gt; T I&gt; I-AIIKNT. 

DR. WiLDi", was known to us all, more 
or less, when he first came to visit " Brother 
Alec " at the Priory. It was impossible to 
live at Kirkdalo without being familiar 
with that tall thin figure, slightly bent, as 
it moved rapidly from house to house for 
the most part amongst the poor or rode, 
as if life and death depended on his speed 
(as, indeed, they often did), along the roads 
and lanes ; but he seldom went out into 
society, and this was the first occasion that 
I had taken much notice of him. He was 
a brown-skinned, handsome fellow, with 
hair that had been black as a coal ere it 
grew early tinged with grey ; his eyes were 
intelligent Jind piercing in the intensity of 
their gaze, but did not rove, as sharp eyes 
are wont to do ; they moved slowly, almost, 
it seemed, with difficulty, from one speaker 
to the other, resting on each as though 
they were never going to leave him. His 
voice was gentle, but firm ; ho had a quick 
fleeting smile, when addressed by a person 
of the opposite sex, but had neither the 
look nor the manners which are generally 
associated with the idea of " a lady s 
doctor;" and, indeed, he was thought to 
eschew that branch of his profession more 
than was becoming. 

On his return from interviewing 
patient above stairs ho wns invited into 
the drawing-room, where I happened it 
being a pouring wet afternoon to be 
holding a skein of worsted for Gertrude. 
Though my occupation might perhaps have 
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excused my remaining, I rose to retire, 
but Mrs. Raeburn bade me I d. 

"We are all friends here of poor Mr. 
Alexander," observed she, with n wave of 
her hand, " and equally interested in your 
tidings, Doctor Wilde." 

"I am not a physician, madam," was 
his unexpected reply. "I know it is the 
custom to call me so at Kivkdaie, -as it 
with Mr. Rombold, but I always think it 
well with persons of intelligence to explain 
that much. You may think, perhaps, a 
physician s diploma necessary for the right 
understanding of Mr. Raeburn s 

" Not at all, not at all, Mr. Wilde. My 
husband and myself have every confidence 
in your opinion. Mr. Alexander is his only 
brother ; he has lived with us for some 
time, and will, I hope, continue to do so; 
but he is, of course, a great responsibili 

Mrs. Raeburn had adopted this 
from my uncle, and found it very satis 
factory. None but he, out of the Priory 
circle, were aware of brother Alec s 
testamentary intentions, which were still 
supposed to be favourable to the family 
interests. Even this calling in of the doctor 
would, she knew, redound to her credit, as 
evincing a disinterested solicitude for her 
relative, and all her later arrangem&lt; 
had been framed with an eye to that 
effect. 

"I understand your position entirely, 
Mrs. Raeburn," answered the doctor, 
gravely ; " and I wish it lay in my power 
to lighten the burthen of which you 
speak." 

" You don t mean to say that my brother- 
in-law is dying?" demandt il .Mis. Raeburn, 
with such vehemence as might wt 11 have 
seemed to be that passionate apj&gt; inst 

the decree of Fate, to which a doctor has 
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often to listen from those to whom a 
doomed man is dear. 

" Nay, I meant to say nothing of the 
sort, madam ! Mr. Raeburn may live for 
months, perhaps years, though I do not 
think the latter probable ; but his case is 
very serious, and one for which, unhappily, 
medical skill can do but little. Do I un 
derstand you that I am to speak freely my 
opinion of his case ? &gt;: 

Mrs. Raeburn moved a pace towards the 
door, then stopped. "Yes, doctor you 
must excuse my still using that title, it is 
too familiar to me to be dropped you can 
speak out before these young people, since 
their anxiety is as great as mine ! It is 
better for us all to know the worst." 

" Then, in my judgment, the worst is 
that your relative is threatened with 
softening of the brain. He has apparently 
had some shock, under which his system 
has broken down. Is that the case ? 

Mrs. Raeburn hesitated for an instant, 
during which the doctor s eyes moved 
slowly to Gertrude s listening face, now 
streaked with a sharp pain, and settled 
there. 

" My brother-in-law has had no shock 
that I am. aware of," answered Mrs. Rae 
burn, with the thoughtful slowness of 
some conscientious witness, who is sound 
ing the very depths of his recollection. 
" He has lived abroad, however, and we 
know but little of the events of his life. 
His nature is reticent, as I daresay you 
discovered ? " 

As she put this question, she looked up 
sharply at the doctor ; whereupon he slowly 
withdrew his gaze from Gertrude, and 
fixed it once more upon her. 

" Reticent by nature, is he ? I should 
have thought otherwise." 

"Oh! Mrs. Raeburn, I don t think 
cousin Alec is reticent at all," remon 
strated Gertrude. " He was not so, at 
least, until he began to be ill." 

Mrs. Raeburn shrugged her shoulders. 

" Character is a matter of opinion, Ger 
trude ; but I should certainly describe my 
brother-in-law as reticent. Quiet and 
docile, at all events, he is to an extreme 
degree, doctor ; you could see that for 
yourself ? " 

" Yes, and I fear he will become more 
and more quiet, madam; more difficult to 
rouse. I have left him a prescription, but 
drngs will avail him little. His improve 
ment will rest with those about him, rather 
than with me." 

" Ah ! " cried Mrs. Raeburn, looking 



round at Gertrude and myself, " you hear 
that ? " 

" Yes ; endeavours must be made to 
interest him in things, no matter what, 
but in such a manner as not to show the 
mdeavour. Above all, his own condition 
must never be alluded to, though I have 
reason to believe that he suspects it al 
ready. He was always fond of that 
curious parrot, I suppose ? " 

" Next to ourselves," said Mrs. Raeburn 
oftly, " I do assure you I believe he loves 
no living creature so well." 

I felt quite thankful that John Raeburn 
was not in the room, since that exhibition 
of sentiment on the part of his mother would 
certainly have been too much for him. 

" I am glad to hear it," said the doctor 
thoughtfully. "In diseases of this kind, 
the waning mind sometimes attaches itself 
to objects which would have had but an 
inferior interest for it if in health ; but in 
this case the predilection seems to have 
no such significance." Then he took up 
his hat and gloves. " I shall call again in 
a few days, Mrs. Raeburn." 

" Daily, I hope," returned she hastily. 
"It is such a comfort to us relieves us 
all from such a sense of responsibility." 

" In that case, I will do so, for the pre 
sent; but I repeat to you that medicine 
can be of little service." 

" But what can be of service ? Have 
you any further instructions to leave 
with us ? " 

" No, I think not." 

Once more his eyes wandered to Ger 
trude. She rose and he shook hands with 
her and me, then said a few words in 
a low tone to Mrs. Raeburn, who left the 
room with him. 

" How shocking this is about cousin 
Alec," said my darling, her soft eyes 
swimming in tears ; " yet it does not sur 
prise me ; I thought he was very, very ill." 

" He has had trouble enough to make 
him so, Gerty. Now that is over, perhaps 
he will improve in health; at all events, let 
us hope so." 

Gertrude shook her head. 

"You heard what Mr. Wilde said, that 
there was softening of the brain ? " 

"He said he thought so; but he is 
evidently one of those doctors who think 
the worst about everybody. It was very 
wrong of him, in my judgment, to go blurt 
ing out his opinion as he did, and putting 
you in such a state, when, after all, per 
haps, he may be wrong." 

"Well, for my part, I like a doctor to 
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being," retni 
" "\Yith :i patient there ma 

iieut, but tho 

li,vc liim onghk, 1 think, to bo mad* 
of his full (I i!i;{( r. To bear everyday 
same smooth, sentence-, Ho is ranch the 
aam&lt;-, \vithout a hint of what is menaci 

i then, when the gloss ean bo put on no 
longer, there is no hope; ho is a d; 
man, i.s a en; -I:." 

re was a feeling in her tone v. 
told me she was speaking from sad expe 
rience ; peril i loss of her own 
pan ml I did not pursue the topic. 
Dr. Wilde had not made a favourable 
impression on me. He had no right, I 
thought, to mako eyes, as ho had done, at 
Gertrude; it was bad taste, and an in 
fringement of copyright besides. 

The next day he called again, and, after 
a week s interval, once more. On the first 
ision I did not see him, but on the last 
I happened to meet him on the road as he 
was returning on horseback.f rom the house, 
lie pulled up on meeting me. 

" How i.s Mr. Ilaeburn ? " inquired I. 

" There is no change," said he ; " none, 
at least, that i.s perceptible." 

" But, if any, it is for the worse ? " said 
], translating his grave looks. He nodded, 
fondling hia chin in hia hand, as men often 
do when in doubt as to some course of 
action. 

" Are you still of the same opinion," 
inquired I, " of the nature of the disease ? 
Do you still think it is softening of the 
brain? 

" I do." I was about to go on my way, 
when he cried, " Stop, I want to have a 
word with you, Mr. Sheddon ; " then, fling 
ing himself off his horse, and hitching the 
bridle under hia arm, he walked on slowly 
by my side. Something warned me that 
this man was going to speak to me of 
Gertrude. 

" You will excuse my questioning you ; 
but you are a friend of the family at the 
Priory, and also of the particular member 
of it who is my patient, and I want to un 
derstand his position there. Is it comfort 
able ? Is he content with it ? Of course I 
ask this in the strictest confidence." 

" Yes," said I, with quite a sense of 
relief, notwithstanding the embarrass 
ment this inquiry cost me. " I think 
Racburn i-; comfortably placed enough. 

&gt;vcen ourselves, it has not always b 
so, but he has nothing to complain of 
no 

" Has he any friends real friends 



t, even for a little 
imself. What 
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while, &lt;-aBl 

needs u: 

ould," I am sure, 

be i I to i- y arc very 

old fri is the rector of Stan- 

brook, j &gt;w." 

" St inb: !I, that would be a 

change of sec no at least. Yes, that won Id 

di&gt;. M ,urn will take no action in 

but, p&gt; you could 

get liti 

" Ka.-ily. Th .-ro are two spare rooms at 
Flectory, b o one they call mine. 

ought to have somebody with him, 
&gt;t? " 

The doctor laid his hand upon my arm : 
" You are a capital fellow," said he, " ; 
have a head upon your shoulders. Yes," 
mused he, "they shall both go to Stan- 
brook, then we shall t- 

" Both go ?"" inquired I ; " what do yon 
mean by both j- 1 should be very glad to 
stay there with Mr. Kaeburn if I could be 
of any use, but it could only bo for a day 
or two. I am very busy just now in 
office." 

In. led the doctor, with a 

quiet fide at my face; " it is very 

pleasant to seo a young man so devoted to 
vrse to take a holiday 

The colour rushed into my cheeks, for I 
felt this man was making fun of me af 
hig dry, serious fashion. 

"Well, at all events," said I sulkily, "I 
can t go to Stanbrook that is, for long." 

" Just so. &gt;yd, however, is not 

in the office, I suppose; nor burthened with 
legal occupation 

I felt iretting redder than ever. My 
companion s tone was very good-humoured, 
but I resented his remarks exceedingly. 

" I do not understand you, Mr. Wil&lt;; 

"Don t be angry, my dear Mr. Shed- 
don," replied he, for the first time smiling 
outright. "Doctors are non-combatants, 
you know, so it is no use calling me out. 
Let me explain myself. The fact is that my 
-idently much attached to Miss 
Floyd. He is never so well ho told me 
f as in her society ; and if she 
eonld be induced to accompany him on 
this visit to your uncle, supposing as I 
have reason to do that her presence would 
be agreeable to Mra. Hastings " 

" She would be delighted," interrupt 
I enthusiastically. " My aunt has often 
said. I could ask Gertrude 

without that odious woman ? 
stopped short, I daresay with a look of 
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considerable embarrassment. It suddenly 
struck me that I was committing a breach, 
of good manners in thus referring to my 
hostess. 

" Mrs. Raeburn is not a favourite with 
Mrs. Hastings, I have heard," said he, 
coolly. " Well, that is no matter. You 
can get this invitation, then. You needn t 
say I suggested it ; but the sooner it comes 
the better." 

" It shall come this week, doctor ; may 
be I can do some good by running over to 
Stanbrook myself." 

"Well, if your legal duties permit of 
it," said he. " Perhaps, under the circum 
stances, you will find them more elastic." 

He nodded with good-humoured signi 
ficance, mounted his horse, and went off 
at a hard gallop. 

My bad opinion of Mr. Wilde was some 
how scattered to the winds. I had not 
been absolutely jealous of him, but I had 
thought he ventured to admire Gertrude 
too demonstratively ; whereas now, since 
he obviously took my tender relation to her 
for granted, it seemed only his homage to 
my own good taste. Returning to the 
Priory in high glee at the prospect of a 
visit to Stanbrook in company with my 
charmer, I met John Raeburn at the 
door. 

"I say," said he, in his delicate, off 
hand manner, " here s a pretty go. Soften 
ing of the brain is catching, it seems, and 
we are all to be in for it. But there, you 
have just met the doctor, I suppose ? " 

" Yes ; but ho told me nothing new. 
What has happened? " 

" Well, Gerty is not well, it seems." 

" Gerty ? " 

" Yes, you call her Gerty, don t you ? 
though it used to be Gertrude with you, 
and even Miss Floyd ! " 

At any other time this bad taste of 
John s considering the subject on which 
he exhibited it would have annoyed me 
excessively ; but, as it was, I could only 
think of his bad news. I pushed past him 
into the drawing-room, where I found Ger 
trude alone, engaged in some ordinary 
avocation. 

" What is this I hear about you, Gerty ? " 

" About me ? " answered she, smiling. 

"Yes. Surely John would never have 
played such a cruel trick on me as to say 
you were ill if you were not ? 

" 111, Harry ? No, I m not ill ; but it is 
true that Mr. Wilde did not think me look 
ing well. I have not been quite well lately ; 
and he has prescribed for me, that s all." 



" That s all ! But that may be a great 
deal, Gerty. And what has he prescribed ? 
Not nasty medicines that make one shudder 
to look at, and sick to smell, I hope ? " 

"Well, he has prescribed one thing 
which I don t relish, Harry, and don t 
mean to take which is, change of air. I 
have always been quite well at the Priory, 
so why should I leave it and you, Harry ? " 
she added, softly. 

" My dear, you must do what the doctor 
tells you, and be a good girl," said I, with 
a didactic air. 

I would not tell her that we were going 
to take a change of air together, until I 
was quite sure that I could bring about 
the arrangement ; but I had already 
planned it in my mind. 

CHAPTER XVIII. A CHANGE OP QUARTERS. 

THERE was no difficulty in getting an 
invitation for "Brother Alec" and Ger 
trude from the Rectory. My uncle was 
hospitality itself ; nor was my aunt behind 
hand in that respect, except that she was 
more fastidious as to the guests. She 
had often expressed a wish to invite Miss 
Floyd, but had been deterred from so doing, 
lest one of her " belongings " or, in other 
words, Mrs. Raeburn should volunteer to 
accompany her, and also from delicacy 
with respect to myself; for, though Mrs. 
Hastings was a match-maker to the core, 
she would run no risk of its being said 
that she had inveigled an heiress under 
her roof, for the benefit of her nephew. 
But now that medical advice had declared 
itself on the side of inclination, my aunt 
had no further scruples ; if her Harry 
should wish to pay a visit to his own 
home while Miss Floyd chanced to be 
staying there, it was surely not to be ex 
pected that he should be forbidden the 
house. 

Brother Alec was greatly pleased at the 
communication of his old friend, couched, 
as it was, in the warmest terms, and with 
only just so much reference to his indis 
position as made it the kindlier ; but he 
had some qualms about accepting the offer. 
" I am but a wretched creature, you see, 
Sheddon ; a mere wet blanket. I am afraid 
I shall very literally put you all out." 

But I saw he was eager to go, notwith 
standing these protestations, and I com 
bated them as strenuously as I could. 

" Well, I am but a bag of bones," said 
he at last. " Perhaps the presence of such 
a skeleton at your uncle s board may be 
considered an acquisition. The Egyptians 
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liked it, you know, eh ? There is only one 
thi troubles mo." 

" What .n that, sir ? I am sure ifc need 
not do so." 

to die in the- 1 

sug the old man. " Your aunt 

wouldn t like that, I m su 

Brother Akv s humour, it must bo con- 
L l.l, hud grown dreadfully grim, and 
his ranco was much calculated to 

enhance it. He had not grown his IK 
again, and his face looked very worn 
and lii, i &lt;!, while his clothes hung about 
his Iran limits a.s though they had been 
made for another man. His speech, too, 
once so quick and vigorous, was slow and 
hesitating; only his eyes retained their fire. 
To me, who had heard the doctor s verdict, 
his words had n most painful significance. 
It was settled, however, that brother Alec 
was to go to Stanbrook; but, with respect 
to Gertrude, Mrs. Raeburn, as I had ex 
pected, was strong in opposition. The 
dear girl herself had said, only the other 
day, that she did not wish for change ; 
and to have, as it were, the care of an 
invalid thus thrust upon her and the 
responsibilities too no ; Mrs. Hastings 
meant it kindly, no doubt, but such an 
arrangement was not desirable. Gertrude, 
of course, could hardly press the matter 
on her own account. She was certainly 
not quite well, as I could see for myself, 
now that the idea had been put into my 
head. Young gentlemen are not great 
observers of ill-health, oven in the objects 
of their affections, unless the change is 
strongly marked ; and Gertrude was by 
no means one to make a fuss about her 
self, nor, in any case, would she have con 
fided to me the fact of her indisposition. 
Brother Alec, indeed, whoso will was now 
law in the house, could have insisted upon 
her accompanying him, but Mrs. Raeburn 
so successfully worked with him her " re 
sponsibility " argument, pointing out what 
a charge he must needs be to his cousin, 
and especially if she was really in ill-health, 
that he felt it an act of selfishness to urge 
the matter. 

Gertrude s acceptance of the invitation 
seemed, in fact, out of the question, when 
Mr. NVi de, who happened to make a pro 
fessional call that morning at the Priory, 
changed the aspect of affairs by his un 
hesitating fint. 

" The best receipt I can suggest to 
.Miss Floyd," said he, " is to accompany 
her cousin to Stanbrook. I don t ailirm 
that she needs change more than he does, 



but it is my firm conviction will do 

1 10 re good." 

Kaeburn stood 
when driven fro- i, disputed 

ground, from the of " inde- 

sirability," down to the -uf- 

be. T 

!y nothing to take with her ; 
nothing, on so very short a notice, to put 
on. She fought him in the drtw ing-room, 
and when he came down from. 1. 
patient, she ev ie a running fight of 

it in the hall. One shot from the doctor I 
overheard myself; and it took on 

me, and, embedding itself deeply in my 
memory, was fated to give me trouble long 
afterwards. 

" You talk of responsibility, madam ! 
Pray remember, if my advice i~ disre 
garded in this case, thai eiit, what 
ever it be, will lie at your door." 

This observation, delivered in the gravest 
tone, and without a trace of irritation, 
seemed to have settled the i. for 

Mrs. Raeburn presently announced to 
Gertrude that, "after considering all the 
pros and cons," she thought it Letter that 
she should try the Stanbrook air. 

So brother Alec and she took their 
departure thither accordingly. I had 
often been back at the Rectory since my 
legal apprenticeship to Mark Raeburn, 
but not for any lengthened stay ; I v 
genuinely attached to my relatives, yet 
always more than glad when the day came 
to return to Kirkdale. It was but natural ; 
the best of uncles and aunts not to say of 
parents lose their attraction when the 
load-stone of love draws us elsewhere. 
But Stanbrook was my home, and I had 
never missed Gertrude tin : I was 

doomed to do at the Priory, of 



now 



whose gloom she was the solitary light. 
In her absence life seemed to be emptied of 
all its joys. I had known that I loved her, 
but I knew not how much till we parted, 
and I felt the dull weight of h nee 

at my heart. Then I understood, too, for 
the first time, what virtue there lies in love, 
not only to charm, but to mitigate what 
is not charming about us. With Gertrude 
near me, everything had been tolerable ; 
her large charity, too, had taught me to 
see the embers of what was good still alive 
in the attorney s nature, and the good 
humour and sprightliness in that of John. 
But now I felt left alone, with a sot and a 
buffoon. For, as to V. burn, the 

withdrawal of her two &lt;_ i an 

opportunity for the setting to rights " of 
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the establishment that was not to be 
missed, and she absented herself a good 
deal from our society, and left us three 
men together. The dinners were more 
scrappy than ever, for it was also a 
glorious chance for economising, and 
everybody but the bull-dog whose canni 
balistic eye showed he was not to be 
trifled with was placed upon short com 
mons. A sense of isolation had, as I have 
said, of late been growing upon me, with 
respect to the Raeburn family, but hitherto 
I had attributed a certain coldness and re 
serve in their manner towards me to the 
influence of the mistress of the house; but 
even now that she had withdrawn her 
self from us, and left her son and husband 
free to behave as they pleased, I saw that 
they had assumed a different attitude to 
wards me from that they had used of old. 
The attorney s talk was constrained, and 
his manner punctilious, and though the 
latter adjective could scarcely be applied 
to the irrepressible John, he no more re 
galed me with the family scandals : per 
haps he felt that lie had already told 
enough. 

This state of things was not one that a 
high-spirited youth, with money in his 
pocket, was likely to endure very patiently. 
If my legal studies engaged my attention, 
they had not yet succeeded in attracting 
my interest, and I had not a soul I cared 
to speak to ; for Mr. Wilde, for whom I 
now felt a liking far stronger than the 
prejudice I had at first entertained against 
him, did not of course now visit the Priory, 
but transferred his professional calls to 
Stanbrook. 

After a week of this unpleasant life, I 
boldly announced at breakfast one Satur 
day morning my intention of going over 
to my uncle s house that day and staying 
till Monday. 

" Then," said I, with a cheerful careless 
ness that I was far from feeling, for I 
expected strenuous opposition, "I shall 
be able to bring you a personal report of 
the invalids, which is always more satis 
factory than a mere bulletin." 

When I look back on the past, it strikes 
me that I must have been a singularly 
audacious young person to make that 
speech, for it could not have required 
Mrs. Raeburn s suspicious keenness to 
read through so transparent an excuse 
like glass. 

To my great relief, however, she only 
observed, " Your time is your own, Mr. 
Sheddon, and if you choose to waste your 



uncle s money by neglecting your studies, 
that is his affair, not ours." 

"Just so," said I, coolly; nobody could 
say that I ever knocked under to that 
woman. " If you have anything to send, I 
shall be glad to take it." 

The attorney uttered not a word, but 
his face grew redder and more un 
wholesome to the view. He knew my 
motive for going to Stanbrook, and that 
I had disregarded his warning on my first 
arrival to the uttermost; he knew also 
that I had long ago detected its false 
hood. Often and often have I considered 
why he told me that monstrous yet sure- 
to-be discovered He. It was not at his 
wife s suggestion, or even with her con 
sent, I am very certain. My impression is, 
it arose from one of those ill-timed resolves 
to assert himself, that sometimes take pos 
session of a weak and vacillating man. 
It was his object and a vital one, as I 
afterwards discovered to prevent any en 
gagement taking place between myself 
and Gertrude, and it suddenly occurred 
to him to stop it by a coup de main. The 
effect had been most disastrous, not only 
as respected his design, but in relation to 
myself ; for it had deprived him, and he 
saw it, of all respect in my eyes. I should 
have had less contempt for him as a hus 
band, and more pity for him as regarded 
his brother, but for that piece of coarse 
duplicity. However, I thought but little 
of him and his for little I guessed how 
they were fated to affect me and mine ! 
when I found myself in the yellow fly 
that morning, bound for Stanbrook. It 
was midsummer, and the heart of June 
beat in unison with my own ; its sunshine 
was reflected in my breast. I thought no 
more of winter than the bird upon the 
bough, and was whistling as merrily, when 
old Bob, the driver, who had taken me 
many a time to school, and knew me as 
well as though he had been my uncle s 
private servant, turned suddenly round 
with, " Here s the doctor, Master Harry ! " 
It was Mr. Wilde, coming along the road 
as usual at a hard gallop, from the direc 
tion of the Rectory. He pulled up when 
he recognised me, and the quick smile, 
that always seemed to leave his features 
more thoughtful than before, flitted across 
his face. 

"So you are going to try change of air 
at Stanbrook, are you ? " said he, signi 
ficantly. "I rather expected you would 
feel it necessary." 

I blushed, because Bob was present, 
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though his whole infflligonce, I am. per 
suaded, was at that moment concentr; 
upon 11 fly on the h&lt;&gt;i- , but answ^ 

carelessly, "Well, 1 nly found the 

I riory rather dull with your two j 
y. I low are the} 

"Mr. Kaebnrn is much tlio same; if 
anything, there uprovement. He 

certainly takes more notice of things, and 
is moiv cheerful." 

"And Gertrude?" 

"Well, Miss Floyd i, better; yes, de 
cidedly better." 

There Y incongruity with, 

the satisfactory nature of 1&lt;" s in the 

gravity of his air and tone, which did not 
pc me. 

" Why, you say so as if you were sorry 
for it, Mr. Wilde ! " said f, laughing. " My 
belief is that yon regret there is no further 
excuse for your personal attendance on the 
yonn&lt;_c lady." 

" And a certain man drew a bow at a 
venture and smote the king between the 
joints of his h " returned the doctor 

gravely. "It is quite true that I ; 
make no more morning calls at Stanbrook, 
since there is no further necessity for them. 
However, don t be jealous, Harry," said he 
smiling, and gathering up hi.s reins ; " your 
coming will be a very pleasant surprise to 
somebody, I don t doubt ! " 

He was away in a moment, else I would 
have wished to have questioned him more 
closely. There was certainly something 
in. Gertrude s case which did not give 
him complete satisfaction, though he pro 
nounced her better. Perhaps he has ex 
pected her to get worse, and she had dis 
appointed the prognostications of science. 

Here came into sight Grey Gable ; the 
stately fell, at whose green foot lay my 
uncle s house, and which L had climbed a 
hundred times. It seemed to mo like 
some kindly giant keeping watch and 
ward over ray princess. I would persuade 
her to mount with mo its craggy heights, 
that she might feast her eyes upon the 
glorious scene that it commanded, and 
which had so often delighted mine. Then 
the lake in its turn came into view, show- 
its blue through the green trees, as no 
artist would have dared to paint it ; what 
fairy hours would v, together upon 

its waveless depths, or hidden from the 
heat of noon in some shadowy bay ! From 
which reflections it may bo gathered that 
my resolution to return to Kirkdalo on the 
ensuing Monday was not qn d ; and, 

indeed, I had not the faintest intention of 



g so. )W my heart beat as we 
nearod the house, and when, from the 
-sunk road, I saw those two upon 
.iced walk a feeble figure, with 
hand upon a young gi I 

i the carnage like an uncai 
ran up the garden steps and 
across the lawn to greet them. I think it 
was "a to somebody, 

Mr. Wilde 

The old man struck me as ^ 

, and more brol i he 

doc! I seen him several times, it 

must 1 &gt;ered, and I not once 

during t ten days. His manner to 

me was even kinder than usual ten 
it struck me, after the fashion of th 
v, ho feel they aro not long fur this world, 
and whose every meeting with their friends 
may be their Vrtrnde, v 

her love-lit eyes and tell-tale blush, seemed 
fhe very picture of health as well as of 
happiness. 

My aunt Hastings :th me in 

this, but ascribed it to Stanbrook air. 

"When Gertrude came here she waa 
looking far from well, Har. You 

ought to have seen that for yourself ; but 
yon are like your uncle one must run a 
pin into you to draw your attention to 
any matter, though it be under your r 
The mountain air is setting her up, h 
ever, and I shall keep her here as long as 
that old witch will permit it. It is very kind 
of you, Harry," she went on demur 
" to visit your poor aunt and uncle in 
this unexpected way. I never knew you 
to do it before without the avant-courier 
of a letter." Then suddenly, with a flash 
of her rings, " Oh, you sly, bad boy, ain t 
you ashamed of yourself ? " 

My aunt, in short, was in high good- 
humour, and, I coiild see, was delighted 
with Gertrude, who made herself useful to 
in a thousand ways, and it seemed to 
my boyish heart that all was going " 
with me and mine 1 



A FORGOTTEN NOOK. 

As one by one the landmarks of old 
London &lt;V r, a certain sense of 

dismay and desolation falls on the ; 
of the ancient dweller in Cockaigne. 
Soon we shall be so smart and r 
f angled that v/e, of the older genera: 

11 not 1 to go abroad without a 

guide i ,-ht. But, though 

we are in &lt; of being made b 
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tiful for ever, do not many o our 
elderly tenacious hearts cling round the 
memories of the ancient places which we 
shall know no more, and s-igh regretfully 
over many an unwritten Hie jacet ? Do 
not we feel a pang of regret for the 
familiar Percy lion, whose tail has crys 
tallised one of Theodore Hook s feeblest 
jokes and made it classic ? Shall we not 
feel cheated of a little innocent fun, when, 
coming out of the National Gallery with 
our sweet little country cousin, whose 
credulity is so charming to our tough old 
smoke-dried heart, we fail to perceive that 
time-honoured beast, and have to decline 
upon the "lower range" of the larger Land- 
seers guarding, with such unnecessary 
solemnity, the Nelson walking-stick ? Who 
will realise Dr. Johnson and Bozzy when 
Temple Bar is gone ? The very churches 
are being swept away, and the place of 
the graveyards knows them no more. 

It was in the height of the London 
season that I set out to visit the remote 
graveyard of St. Pancras, regarding which 
a rumour had gone abroad that it was to 
be closed, levelled, and devoted to pur 
poses connected with the business of the 
great railways which already traverse its 
neglected wastes. Old St. Pancras, St. 
Pancras "in the fields," as the chroniclers 
call it, is by no means to be confounded 
with the hideous temple in the New Road, 
the terrors of whose caryatides we have 
all suffered, from our youth up, with 
troubled minds. Old St. Pancras, no 
longer " in the fields," lies in a remote 
region behind the Great Northern Railway 
Terminus at Battle Bridge, and is full of 
interesting associations. The old church 
is affirmed by Stukely to have been built 
on the site of a Roman encampment, a 
supposition which the discovery, in 1848, 
of Roman bricks and a small altar-stone 
would seem to justify. In 1842 a Roman 
inscription was discovered at Battle Bridge, 
attesting the fact of the battle fought by 
the Britons under Boadicea and the Ro 
mans under Suetonius Paulinus. The 
inscription bore distinctly the letters 
LEG. XX. (the Twentieth Legion), one of 
the four which came into Britain in the 
reign of Claudius, and which was with 
Suetonius Paulinus when he made that 
victorious stand " in a fortified pass, with 
a forest in his rear," against the insurgent 
Britons. The position is described by 
Tacitus. In the high ground above Battle 
Bridge were found vestiges of Roman 
works, and the tract of land at the north 



was, as is well known, formerly a forest. 
The veracity of the following passage of 
the historian is therefore confirmed by a 
reference to facts : " Deligitque locum 
artis faucibus et a tcrgo silva clausam ; 
satis cognito nihil hostium, nisi in fronte, 
et apertaim planitiem esse sine metu cum 
vexillariis vicesimanis et a proximis anci- 
liares " (Tacit. Annal., lib. xiv.), so that 
almost to the letter the place of this memor 
able engagement seems to be ascertained, 
the only topographical omission being that 
there is no mention of the Fleet brook, 
which is certainly strange, as Tacitus 
was a scrupulous noter of details. All 
round St. Pancras is classic ground, 
though its classicality be of a later date 
than that of Boadicea and the legions of 
Claudius. At Kentish Town (Kentes- 
toune) was the splendid country house 
of William Bruges, garter king-at-arms, 
where, in the reign of Henry the Fifth, 
the Emperor Sigisrnuncl was entertained. 
On the north side of the parish was the 
Gospel Oak field, traditionally said (as is 
said of so many other spots) to be that 
where the Gospel was first preached in 
England. When Wycliffe attended the 
famous citation at St. Paul s Cathedral, 
tradition declares him to have frequently 
preached beneath the spreading branches 
of this tree ; and here, in the later times 
of the Reformation, the expounders of 
the new faith set forth the doctrines of 
Protestantism. Here,, also, three centuries 
later, the earnest Whitfield appealed to the 
torpid consciences of his hearers, and the dry 
bones were shaken by "his fervent oratory. 
In Ben Jonson s play, the Tale of a 
Tub, the travellers move about in the 
fields near " Pancridge." Totten-court is 
a mansion in the fields ; a robbery is pre 
tended to be committed " in the ways 
over the country " between Kentish Town 
and Hampstead Heath, and a warrant is 
granted by a " Marribone " justice. St. 
Pancras had formerly its mineral springs, 
which were much resorted to. Near the 
churchyard (in the yard of a house) is 
the once celebrated St. Pancras Well; 
indeed, we find ourselves here in the 
midst of long-forgotten mineral springs ; 
Clerk s Well (Clerkenwell) ; St. Chad s 
Well, in the Gray s Inn-road; Baggnigge 
Wells ; Sadler s Wells ; the Hampstead 
Wells, the water of which used for 
merly to be sent to London in flasks, 
and sold as the more popular foreign 
mineral waters are now. In 1698 the 
Hampstead Wells were given to trus- 
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tees for the benefit of the poor. In a 

house ill Mollt;_ r ini r . OIL the 

of Euston-square, lived IVter Pindar (Dr. 
Wolcot), the satirist, by no means to bo 
confounded with the stately and splendid 
Sir Paul Pindar, merchant and ambassador 
under James the 

St. Pancras "in the tields " is, in 1593, 
described by Nonlen, in his Speculara 
Britan, -all alone, utterly 

forsaken, old and wether-beten, which for 
the antiquity thereof, it is thought not to 
yield to Paules, in London. About the 
church have been nuny buildings, now 
decayed, leaving poor Pancras without 
companie or comfort ; yet it is now and 
then visited with K-Miidi Town and 
Highgate, which arc members hereof (i.e., 
is hamlets of St. Paneras). Yet they 
seldonie come there, for they have chapels 
of ease within them-M-lves; but when there 
is a corpse to be inter red they are forced 
to leave the same within the forsaken 
church, or churchyard, where, no doubt, 
it resteth as secure against the day of 
Resurrection as if it laic in stately Paules;" 
a pious assumption, which later events 
have singularly falsified. St. Pancras is 
a prebendal manor, and was granted 
by Ethelbert to St. Paul s Cathedral 
about G03. It was a parish before the 
Conquest, and from the fact of its dedica 
tion to St. Pancras, a young Phrygian 
nobleman, who, for his strict adherence 
to the Christian faith, suffered martyrdom 
at Rome tinder the Emperor Diocletian, 
may be assumed to have originally been a 
mission station connected with the con 
version of the Anglo-Saxons by St. 
Augustine, A. P. 594. The church stood 
here before the Conquest. In those days 
the village must have been a " clearing " 
on the outskirts of the great forest of 
Middlesex. FitzStephen, in Henry the 
Third s reign, speaks of the forest as 
being full of boars, wolves, deer, &c., and 
in his time it extended over a great part 
of Middlesex; Euiield Chase, and the 
little patch pf underwood at Hornsey 
Wood House (now part of Finsbury Park), 
being all that remain of it. 

" Then," says Strype, " have yo the 
parish church of St. Pancrace, a proper 
small church, but divers rich parishioners 
therein; and hath had of old time many 
rich Hem-factors; but of late such, as not 
regarding the order taken ly her Maj 
the least bell in the church being broken, 
have rather sold the sam iialf its 

value, than put the parish to charge with 



new-e:i&gt;titi Uy which it would app 

that the h \vi-re of more 

;d than their forefathers. A 
ain Mr. ( npman, a benefactor of this 
parish. ! &gt; sion in his will (S 

tember &gt;) tor "sweeping I 

pulpit ai Paul s Cross once a two 

pounds tsv illinga; and for t\\o 

Lanthorna v\ &lt; l \ candles to light the parish, 
one pound ; um: " rather large sums, 

when v. r the relative value of 

money in t . Vv eevcr speaks of 

"a wondn ient monument in this 

church," said by tradition to belong to the 
family of Gray, the founders of Gray s 
Inn, and identical with the noble family of 
Grey, of Wili .n. A Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
in 1017, i of as a "Bountiful 

Benefactor" to the church, having given 
a fair and very costly table, bearing 
the figure of a monument of " that ever 
famous after death, as in life, Queen 
Elizabeth," The fulsome inscription winds 
up with the following emphatic period : 
" By way of thankfulness to the most 
holy, sacred, and Individual Trinity, and 
her ever-honoured Royal Virtues, this 
memorial was here erected, set up, and 
consecrated, 17th Xovember, 1*317." 

Beneath the. old tower, which was re 
moved wh church, in 1848, was 
rebuilt, the body of that mad Earl Ferrers 
who was hanged at Tyburn, 17t&gt; , for 
murdering his steward, is said to have 
been interred. 

But it is chiefly as affording a last 
resting-place to the refugees of the French 
Revolution, who as strangers and pilgrims 
sojourned so long, and at last left their 
bones amongst us, that the churchyard of 
old St. Pa: re particularly inter- 

;ir. "Ofi Strype, " those of 

the Roman Catholic religion have affected 
to be buried here, and it has been assigned 
as a reason that prayer and mass are 
said daily at St. Peter s, at Rome, for the 
repose of their souls, as well as in a 
church dedicated to St. Pancras, in the 
South of Fraii Again, in "Windham s 

Diary, we find another explanation of the 
choice of St. Pancr.is, by preference, from 
amongst all other graveyards, as the bury- 
ing-ground of Roman Catholics. "While 
airing one day with Dr. Brocklesby," p: 
Windham, "in passing and returning by 
St. Pancras church, Dr. Johnson fell into 
pra\ i upon 1 )r. Brocklesby inquiring 

why the ( ai holies chose that spot for 
their burial-place, he mentioned that some 
Catholics, in Queen Elizabeth s time, b 
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been burnt there." Tradition also affirms 
this church to have been the last whose 
bell was tolled in England for mass, and 
in which any rites of the Roman Catholic 
worship were celebrated before the Re 
formation. 

Dismal, indeed, is the aspect of the 
once-famous burial-ground. The rank, 
tangled grass; the tombs, sinking into 
uncared-for ruin ; the absence of all love 
and care about the untended graves ; the 
effaced inscriptions on many of the monu 
ments ; the scream and whistle of the 
trains, as they pass to and fro above the 
very resting-places of the dead, present a 
scene the abomination of whose desolation 
is hardly to be described. Nor was the 
impression by any means softened as we 
wandered through the neglected ground, 
deciphering with difficulty the inscription 
on the forgotten tombs, by the running 
accompaniment of description which the 
custodian of this dreary city of the dead 
poured forth. In terms rather unvarnished 
than polite, he described the scenes which 
had taken place during the making of the 
railway viaducts which cross the melan 
choly graveyards ; how hundreds upon 
hundreds of bodies had been dug up 
and carted away into distant obscurity. 
Ghastly histories, such as might well go 
far to make us accept the old-new doc 
trines of cremation, and be thankful ! 

The tombs of the Roman Catholic mem 
bers of the community are easily to be 
recognised by the R. I. P., or the legend 
Requiescat in Pace, surmounted by a 
cross. Upwards of four thousand priests, 
driven from France during the height of 
the persecution of the ecclesiastical body 
during the Revolution, landed in England 
in the months of August and September, 
1792. Winchester was at first fixed upon 
by Government as their chief abiding 
place, but many of them settled in 
London ; and, on an average, between 
thirty and forty interments took place 
yearly from amongst the French refugee 
priests. 

Here lies interred Francis Xaver de 
Hastang, Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Hereditary Grand Master of 
Upper and Lower Bavaria, Chamberlain 
and Privy Councillor, Envoy-Extraordi 
nary to the Court of London, Grand Com 
mander of the Illustrious Order of St. 
George, who died May 29, 1783, a?tat 
eighty-three. Here, also, is interred the 
celebrated Chevalier d Eon, whose ad 
ventures once formed the scandal and 



the occupation of courts. Here lie Louis 
Charles, Comte d Hervillc, Marechal of 
France, major-general in the service of 
the- Empress of Russia, and colonel of the 
British, who died of a wound received at 
Quiberon, 1795 ; Philip Comte de Montlo- 
sier, lieutenant-general of the French army ; 
and Angelus Talaru de Chalmaret, Bishop 
of Coutances, in Normandy. This is the 
tomb of Fran9ois Claude Amour, Marquis 
de Bouille (is not the very name sugges 
tive of the elegant boudoir dandy of the 
ancien regime ?) ; and here lies Augus- 
tinus Renatus le Mintier, Bishop and Count 
of Treguier. Not far from him rests 
Louis Claude Bigot de St. Croix, " dernier 
ministre de Louis XVI. ; " Louise d Es- 
partes de Lussan, Comtesse de Polastron, 
" Dame du Palais de la Reine de France." 
One imagines the satisfaction with which 
the poor loyal hearts w^rote that " Queen 
of France " upon the tomb of her former 
first lady, instead of the " Veuve Capet," 
which was all that would have been allowed 
in their native land. Louis Andre Gri- 
maldi D Antibes, des princes de Monaco, 
Eveque et Comte de Noyon, Pair de 
France one of those bishops who stood 
out stoutly for his fees, and refused to 
surrender at the requisition of Pius the 
Third (1804) ; Jean de la Marche, Bishop 
of Pol, St. Leon ; Henri, Marquis de 1 Os- 
tanges, Grand Senechal de Quercy, and 
Field-Marshal of France; the Baroness 
de Montalembert ; Pascal Paoli, the Cor- 
sican patriot, and kinsman of the Buona- 
parti; Pasqualino Philippe St. Martin, 
Comte de Front, the inscription on whose 
tomb runs, " A foreign land preserves his 
ashes with respect," all found their last 
resting-place here. Yonder lies Count 
Philip Nepomuc Fontana, sometime am 
bassador from the court of Spain ; here 
rest several members of the French family 
of Dillon, notably Arthur Richard Dillon, 
Archbishop of Toulouse and Narbonne, 
President of the State of Languedoc, 
Primate of the Gauls, Commander of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. .But the list is 
almost inexhaustible, and a certain sense 
of wonder falls upon us to see the last 
resting-places of the illustrious dead so 
clean forgotten of their own countrymen, 
so utterly abandoned to ruin, neglect, and 
the oblivion of indifference. 

Yet not alone to pious Catholics should 
a pilgrimage to old St. Pancras prove 
interesting. Here lies the body of Jeremy 
Collier, the stout old Jacobite, whose 
vigorous crusade against the coarseness of 
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alityof thowi 
_, r ht him into ridi- 

cn! :ul lampooners 

of y, but finally prevailed ag . 

the corrupt mi of the stage. Here 
A IT : , the reputed author 

oftheWl Tan. There is the 

st Cooper, whose 
wife and Pope s mother w&lt; 
Yonder liis Dr. Belts, himself a 
Cat ihysician to Charles the Second. 

Those arc the tombs of two Ji !s of 

1 he Arandell and Wardonr family. Yonder 
mir- d, and toppling tomb 

brings back u name which a recent great 
lawsuit has n iniliar in our ears: it 

is that of I . relict of George Brown- 

low Dong- , hter of Sir Henry 

Tiehfeorne, Baronet, 17&lt;&gt;~&gt;). Yonder, to the 
left, across a perilous tract of coarse grass 
and nnmown nettles, through which wo 
plunge knee-d"ep, lies William Godwin, 
the author &lt;! Caleb Williams ; and there 
repose Wolstonecraft Godwin, the 

Apostle of the Coming Woman, the author 
of a well-known work on Women s Rights 
and the mother of Shelley s second wife. 
On the opposite side are the tombs of 
Walker, the lexicographer; of Lewis Theo 
bald, the editor of Shakespeare; and of 
Father O Leary. 

The afternoon sun shines through the 
church windows, as wo stand for a 
moment within the hideous Modern- 
Norman structure (rebuilt in 1848), and 
gaze round at the tablets and mural in 
scriptions, in the hopes of finding some 
interest to redeem the ugliness that sur 
rounds us. Eighty thousand pounds, the 
custodian of this dismal swamp told us, 
the church co*t. " Tis true, tis pity,. pity 
tis, tis true," is all the comment we can 
make. That more graves are to be dug up, 
more revolting scenes to be enacted, he also 
tells us ; adding that the railroads want 
the ground, and are clamouring for this 
Naboth s vineyard, and that his vicar 
is the only man who draws a militant 
sword -,t the proposed desecra 

tion. The gi nd tombs are to be 

ra/.ed and banked, in order that the dead 
mny not obstruct the progress of the 
living. Comment is superfluous, and we 
turn t &gt; &lt;j run! by the ing 

sig . A few v. 

.at the Baroness Bnrdeti 
had ccv : and offered to inclose the 

old it to be 

planted and trim and \ 

for the poor of this crowded, 



r the 1 ; offer 

ted. I 
omination to g ount. 

all con- 
d chur 

t. that the old ii wort! 

should and forgotten tlu 

not that .-I army of martyr.-; 

fury of the- S&lt; 

in forgott- -ited of t! 

own c ion and women ; but that 

the yo : ian who met 

death . Porta San Pancrazio at 

I! me should have given his name to a 
London parish, and that on tru&gt; 
He-tables we unconscioi; 
aim the memory of an early Roman 
martyr. 

HIGHLAND DAWN. 

lug sunlight glimmers on tbe lake 
In the soft glow of a September d:i 

the silvery mist-h;ize, show the peaks 
Of neighbouring mountains, tinged with fail. 

shades 

Of blue and grey ; and the wide- ? moors, 

Bright-robed in purple heather, fragrance shed 
On the keen northern air. Hum the brown bees, 
In the rich, honey-laden bl&lt; 
Singing and working as can only th 
Who, to th -ir daily toil, can cheerful add 
The heart-sung music of a glad content. 

"Mid the thick velvet moss-tuf; 
Stands the red deer, hid grandly-autler 

: :ig aloft, as, witli di tiant 
1 1 is challenge to a rival he sends forth, 
Sultan of yonder brae. A distant speck, 
With stately motion, sails amid the clouds 
A kingly, golden engle. Slow }\* wings 
Towards his eyrie fastnesses his flight, 
Nor stays upon his way. For there his spouse 

:iLs twain dusky eaglets eager v. 
The advent of their sire and their lord. 

Laden with seed-cones are the mountain pines, 
And th . re the blackcock makes his early meal ; 

glosny brc.ustpl.ito shining in the glint 
Of t! ,:; .M.IU, like burni.- 

..;e of emerald. The shrill grouse 
Sends forth his crow upon the morning air ; 
And sleek brown harea to welcome covort creep, 
Their nightly revel over. 

AH around 

Is fresh, and fair, and fragrant, m with glow 
Of gold and purple, rose and amethyst, 

i.t o er the mountain-tops the Highland Dav&gt; 



TBE SCIKNTIKIC WORLD. 

BY ordinary Englishmen the scientific 
world has long been regarded with t 
whieh may best be described as "u 
Cren tares endowed with minds so base 
and humble as to credit the -nee of 

ter informed than themselves, 
looked reverentially on the nd 

deeds of the learned, and spoke of them 
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with, fitting awe, while that popular cha 
racter in England, the "practical man," 
assumed an entirely different tone. This 
representative Briton who is supposed to 
be the true incarnation of the spirit of 
John Ball, rough and ready, keen and 
business-like, bluff, hearty, and " blessed 
with common sense, sir " took an en 
tirely opposite view, and never tired of ex 
pressing his contempt for "mere theorists," 
"scientific dreamers," and " book- worms." 
" Give me a man who knows his trade, sir, 
and has served an apprenticeship to it ; none 
of your Jacks -of -all -trades and masters 
of none for me. Bad lot, sir ; ruin them 
selves and everybody belonging to them 
with their theories and systems. Won t 
work, sir; won t work," was a speech in 
which Mr. Rnle-of-Thumb often indulged, 
exalting himself and similar muddlers 
who had blundered on through failures to 
success, and "sitting upon" the theorist 
who essayed a short cut to perfection. It 
was convenient for Mr. Rule-of-Thumb 
and his friends to forget but perhaps to 
do them justice they never knew that 
the really great discoveries which have 
changed the face of the world, and opened 
new sources of wealth, were made by 
theorists, and not by the genus Rule-of- 
Thumb ; that Columbus and the Cabots 
were scientific cartographers, not mere "old 
salts ; " that Newton, who, among other 
things, invented the reflecting telescope, 
was a mathematician, and not an instru 
ment-maker ; that Watt, and Wheatstone, 
and Davy were " scientific dreamers," 
not millwrights, telegraph men, or lamp 
lighters ; that Perkin, who discovered 
mauve, is a scientific chemist, and not a 
dyer : but when did facts like these stand 
in the way of your practical man, who 
cannot, or will not, look beyond his own 
nose ? Within the memory of men yet 
living, the name of "theorist " was a bye- 
word and a reproach among that eminently 
respectable and particularly uninteresting 
section of Englishmen who make their 
way in the world by simple plodding and 
perpetual " pegging away." It was far 
otherwise at the court of our " mutton- 
eating king," who, whether by natural 
sympathy or by the influence of that 
dashing cavalier, Prince Rupert, took 
a keen interest in the advancement of 
science, and figures as the illustrious 
founder of the Royal Society. It is 
also interesting to note that " Farmer 
George," who is supposed to have wondered 
how the apples got into the dumplings, 



was also a great patron of that august 
body, the parent of the numerous societies 
which, together, make up the scientific 
world of to-day. At the sittings of the 
Royal Society, the famous silver - gilt 
mace long supposed to be the identical 
"bauble" taken away at the command 
of the Protector is always laid on the 
table in front of the president, and is 
revered as a symbol of authority presented 
by the royal founder. After sundry 
migrations, the Royal Society originally 
formed by a little knot of theorists, who 
met one day at old Gresham College to 
hear a lecture on astronomy by Christopher 
Wren has found a home at Burlington 
House, where, side by side with the Geo 
logical Society, the Royal Astronomical 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Linnffian Society, the Chemical Society, 
and the Royal Academy, it is sumptuously 
lodged. 

Burlington House, then, may be taken 
as the great centre of the English scien 
tific world, but the outlying principa 
lities and powers may not be passed 
over in silence. There is the Royal 
Geographical Society in Savile-row 
ever on the look-out for travelled 
lions and drawing the fashionable as 
well as the scientific world, when a big 
lion is going to roar. It is, perhaps, hardly 
so well known as it deserves to be, that 
this society possesses a map-room open to 
the general public daily during office hours, 
when anybody is at liberty to consult as 
many maps as he may wish. Hard by is 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle-street, 
founded by that curious specimen of a 
loyal American, Count Rumford, and 
immortalised by the labours of Sir Hum 
phry Davy, whose fine eyes were said by 
the ladies to be " made for something else 
than poring over crucibles ; " of Dalton, 
the colour-blind philosopher of atoms, who 
wore his scarlet gown of a Doctor of Civil 
Law about the streets of Oxford, in happy 
unconsciousness of the astonishment he 
created ; of Faraday, whose mind could 
rise to the loftiest conceptions of philo 
sophy, and bend to a Christmas course of 
elementary lectures ; and of Dr. Tyndall, 
who climbs mental and Alpine heights 
with equal facility. Of more ancient date 
than the Royal Institution, but nearly a 
hundred years younger than the Royal 
Society, is the Society of Arts, in John- 
street, Adelphi, once frequented by Dr. 
Johnson, and recently the parent of Inter 
national Exhibitions. Another strong- 
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bold of science and scientific discussion 
is tin; i&gt; .n of Civil i 

in (Jr -treet, Westminster, 

where problems are propounded 

and discussed with professional acumen, 
ind sometimes with professional warmth. 
Peculiarly a growth of the age of the 
straight line, this institution had for 
its first president the famous Tel ford, 
whose colossal statue in Westminster 
Abbey looms large among the soldiers 
and divines by whom it is surrounded. 
This great representative of the race of 
men who, within half a century, have re 
duced the world to a manageable size by 
knitting it together in a mesh of steam 
boats, railways, and telegraphs was suc 
ceeded in the presidential chair by many 
emi uent engineers by Bennie, Wai ker, and 
Joshua Field; by Sir William Cubitt, who 
advanced from the construction of wind 
mills and treadmills to that of docks and 
railways; by Robert Stephenson, the cham 
pion of the narrow gauge; by George Parker 
Bidder, the celebrated "calculating boy," 
who once multiplied (mentally) twelve 
places of figures by twelve places of 
figures ; by Sir John Hawkshaw, the pre 
sident of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science ; by Fowler, 
Gregory, Vignoles, and Harrison, all rail 
way engineers of the first rank ; and by 
Hawksley, the famous water and gas 
engineer. In addition to the head 
quarters in Great George-street, the en 
gineers have many other associations 
notably the Society of Engineers, an 
offshoot of old Putney College ; the In 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers ; and the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers ; together 
with many local societies of the same kind, 
scattered over the United Kingdom. Other 
professions have also their peculiar socie- 
ties, founded with the object of scientific 
improvement. Physicians and surgeons, 
besides filling great space in the Royal 
Society, have their colleges, their micro 
scopical and pharmaceutical societies, their 
clubs and coteries for the interchange of 
ideas, and their grand annual parliament 
the meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. It may to rigid critics appear in 
correct to include archaeology among the 
sciences, but, if we grant it a place among 
the severer K od, we must admit 

that few studies are pursued with greater 
ardour and greater patience. From the 
time of Fielding downwards, it has been 
tin- fashion to poke fun at the antiquary, 
and to laugh at the entomologist, who has 



his societies and meetings like other scicn- 
tific folk, and has been called (by an 
American journalist) a " bnggiat " for his 
puins; but, for all that, archaeology and en 
tomology are pursuits which have taken a 
strong grip on this generation, and flourish 
mightily in the land. Lovers of facts and 
figures have their Statistical Society, ad 
mired by the late Mr. Buckle, who de 
clared that statistics " had thrown more 
light oa the study of human nature than 
all the other sciences put togeth It is 

not only interesting, but sometimes ex 
cessively droll, to study human nature 
by the light thrown upon it by sta 
tistics. Things supposed to occur in. 
the most capricious manner turn out, 
when investigated on a broad basis, to 
be as regular in their recurrence as the 
tides. Murder, for instance, might bo 
supposed to be one of the most arbitrary 
and irregular of all crimes ; and mar 
riage a contract which would be entered 
into purely at the bidding of caprice. 
Nothing of the kind, say the statists : 
murders occur with quite as great regu 
larity as other natural phenomena, and 
the percentage of marriages bears a 
fixed proportion to the price of wheat per 
bushel. More than this : when Brillat- 
Savarin, the " drum-major of the Court of 
Cassation," eat and drank more than was 
good for him, and said in jest, " The 
destiny of nations depends upon what they 
eat," he did not utter a joke : he stated a 
fact. Rice-eating nations and vegetarians 
generally, unlike the Briton, " ever shall bo 
slaves." Egypt is a rice-eating country 
its inhabitants have been slaves from the 
most remote times. Bengal is tenanted 
by poor creatures who live upon rice and 
a little grease, and who have fallen an easy 
prey to a long series of conquerors. On 
the other hand, the Romans and the En 
glish mighty men of war in all climates 
and under all imaginable circumstances 
ate ever of the fat, and drank of the strong. 
Averages and percentages rule the world. 
People forget to direct their letters before 
posting them, and commit suicide with a 
regularity which makes it a pi leasnre 

to compile tables on these suliject&gt;. There 
is nothing like figures. John Howard, the 
philanthropist, would never have. &lt; 
ins famous reform of prisons if he had 
not shown by convincing figures that the 
neglected gaols of his day were s of 

fever and small-pox, and by a frightful 
array of figures fairly scared the I. tire 

into doing its duty, and doing it at once. 
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Adepts in statistics, which, I suppose, is a 
legitimate branch of the "dismal science," 
"were formed into a society soon after the 
works of the famous Quetelet became 
known in this country. It must not be 
supposed that the meetings of the Sta 
tistical Society are at all dull. Unerring 
figures may be made to bear many inter 
pretations, and learned statists are apt to 
entertain strong opinions, so that very 
lively discussions often take place. 

The majority of these learned bodies 
hold their meetings from November to 
June, and pass their time in the reading 
and discussion of papers, afterwards em 
bodied in volumes of " Transactions " and 
" Proceedings." To the profane listener 
the discussion is by far the best part of 
the entertainment. It is soothing to the 
unregenerate mind to hear the statements 
of one profound scientist politely, but 
mercilessly, demolished by another, and to 
see both of them pulverised by a third. 
Arm oneself against it as one will, there is 
comfort in finding, like the immortal John 
P. Robinson, that they don t " know every 
thing down in Judee," and that, perhaps, 
they are all wrong together. Few sciences 
are in this way more delightful than geology 
proper, and the palaeontological branches 
which grow out of it. At one time the 
theory of cataclysms is accepted, but after 
awhile is knocked over in favour of the 
doctrine of gradual subsidence. There is 
also much healthy excitement about glacial 
periods, but by far the most interesting 
questions are those concerning the anti 
quity of man and the degeneration or 
development of species. A peculiarity 
of this kind of discussion is, that it 
admits of any quantity of fire and fury 
being imported into it. In proportion as 
the Known the firm ground of carefully 
ascertainedfact recedes from view, and we 
advance into the shadowy region of the 
Unknown, the sphere of .discussion widens 
and embraces subjects, if not foreign to, 
at least but slightly connected with science 
in its more severe acceptation. Astro 
nomy and geology become confused with 
traditional and theoretical cosmogonies, 
and the " odium theologicum " is imported 
into the scientific world a work of supe 
rerogation, for there is a purely scientific 
hatred which passeth show, and is quite 
sufficient for every purpose without the 
addition of extraneous spite. A memorable 
instance of the ease with which a storm 
may be raised was afforded by Professor 
Tyndall s address to the British Association 



last year, which brought the pulpits of Bel 
fast thundering about his ears. Very much 
of the same spirit is shown on less import 
ant and more familiar occasions, especially 
when the disputants are not quite so pro 
found as they imagine themselves to be 
It was once my privilege to assist at a 
discussion between a couple of friends, who 
began quietly enough about the borings in 
the Wealden. This was excellently well 
for a while, but before long they branched 
off into more exciting subjects. Lyell and 
Darwin, Huxley and Wallace were cited, 
and the theory of evolution brought on the 
carpet. I quietly intimated that all this 
had been set going very long ago by 
Lamarck, and eloquently glanced at in the 
Vestiges of Creation, but I was brushed 
aside by the controversialists, who plunged 
deeply into the Origin of Species and 
the Descent of Man, fell back upon the 
Essays and Reviews, hammered away at 
the " reflex action " of the nerves, and 
finally sent me I blush to write it fast 
asleep. I was awoke from a dream in 
which figured the ichthyosaurus, the 
plesiosaurus, the pterodactyle, the mega- 
losaurus, and other pleasant creatures now 
happily extinct, by the highly-pitched 
voices of my friends. I dimly caught the 
portentous words " pantheism," " atheism," 
and "superstition," and saw where the phi 
losophers had brought the discussion to. 
Unconsciously I restored peace between 
them by murmuring, " After all, you see, 
it does not matter," a remark which turned 
all their wrath upon me as a mere "indif- 
ferentist," a "pococurautisfc," and the rest 
of it, but I got rid of the theory of evolu 
tion for the rest of that evening. Why 
this peculiar fury should be generated by 
the discussion of speculative subjects I 
could never quite understand. I simply 
record the fact, and leave its cause to 
professional psychologists. 

Eschewing, for the most part, the loose 
kind of talk to which I have referred, the 
learned societies keep to their programme 
with tolerable strictness, and only deal 
with those matters which happen to be of 
public interest, when they come within 
their particular sphere. The statists are 
particularly severe on this point, and the 
Geological, Chemical, Geographical, Astro 
nomical, Linnamn, and Microscopical 
Societies also keep well to their text. The 
Royal Society is more catholic in its views. 
On the same evening may be heard one paper 
on the Acoustic Properties of the various 
Conditions of the Atmosphere, with special 
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of leeturi given, and those who 

have i\i the splendid discourses on 

phv Faraday and hig successor, Dr. 

Tyndall, will not readily forget either the 
tcr of the lectures or the magnificent 
experiments which illustrated them. After 
the month of June very little is done 
at any of these societies or institutions, 
until Nov. or December, it being 

assumed that the members are pursuing 
Bcienti :it the top of the Alps 

or at the bottom of coal mines, on the sea 
shore, up in a balloon, or down in a 
di\ 11. Sundry organisations, how- 
ons to this rule. The 
British M&lt; Association holds a great 

yearly gathering ; the Pharmacoloir 
iference; the Social Sci&lt; 
Congress meets for the discussion of the 
: ety of subjects which come under its 
very compreh title; and the British 

Association for the Advancement of 
nee meets annually in some large 
town. The Iron and Stcol Institute, and 
may local engineering societies, as well 
as the Archaeologists, also hold summer 
rs, in convenient spots for visiting 
great modern industrial centres 
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not presume to determine. I merely 
give my friend s suggestion for what it is 
worth. 

The scientific excursions are very plea 
sant. Special trains run everywhere, and 
a long walk over heaps of iron and piles 
of cinders, the tapping of a blast-furnace, 
or the descent of a coal mine, prepares the 
appetite admirably for the copious refn 
ment which concludes the labours of 
the day. Perhaps still more l&gt;le 

are the archaeological meetings embellished 
by the presence of ladies. Nothing can be 
more delightful than a short trip by rail 
or road and a walk across the fields 
when it does not rain to the ruins of an 
abbey, or to the place where some 1 
antiquary says a Roman villa stood ; or to 
a smiling cornfield, which may or may not 
have been an ancient camp or L, Id ; 

n old tower, now used as a stable, but 
once the feudal stronghold of a doughty 

n ; or to au antique church, when- the 
lovers of heelball can amuse themselves 
among the monumental brasses. The local 
antiquary reads a paper cm the spot, and 
generally has it all his own way, as he 

rves if ho have provided an elegant 
luncheon. A picnic in the abbey or 
tie ruins, with plenty of pretty 
girls, is a species of antiquarian stmly 
which will commend itself to most well- 
conditioned people, and if t 1 Septi- 
Gargoyle s discourse be a trifle too 

and the champagne a trifle too sweet, 
who cares ? 

The gatherings of the Pharmacologists, 

of the I3rit : nd of ial 

folk are hardly so convivial as 

e of the Engineers, or so picturesque 
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as those of the Archaeologists, but they 
have certain, solid merits of their own. 
For instance, they bring together medical 
officers of health and sanitary reformers 
people who declare that fish prefer rivers 
saturated with the refuse of dye-works, 
and others who never tire of repeating 
that the Aire and Calder supply a writing- 
fluid largely used on their banks ; analysts 
who see death in every pot, and others 
who cannot find alum in bread, water in 
milk, or poison in pickles. Many of these 
worthy gentlemen are not only scientific 
opponents but professional rivals, so that 
there is no fear of dulness overpowering 
their discussions. Persistent detractors of 
these meetings say that people go down to 
them loaded with papers and arguments, 
in order to fire off the envy, hatred, malice, 
and nncharitableness accumulated during 
an entire twelvemonth ; but these critics 
forget that it is our duty to promulgate 
the truth, even if, in so doing, we offend a 
rival practitioner. Each of these summer 
societies possesses a- certain interest of 
its own ; but, in national importance, 
the British Association far outweighs 
them all. This famous body is com 
posed mainly of members of other learned 
societies, and its meeting, therefore, par 
takes very much of the character of a 
national scientific congress. In the "pre- 
scientific " period, when there was as yet 
no British Association when one head 
of a great military department declared 
openly that he " hated scientific officers," 
and another gave it as his opinion that 
"theoretical knowledge was not necessary 
in the army ; an officer might be a good 
officer without any education at all" it 
was a matter of wonder to foreign savants 
that learned Englishmen were treated with 
so small a measure of respect ; and their 
remarks were so pungent, that Sir Hum 
phry Davy, Sir John Herschel, and Sir 
David Brewster undertook to stir up 
national feeling on the subject. The cele 
brated Babbage author of the calculating 
machine, and unrelenting enemy of organ- 
grinders also exposed the prevailing 
ignorance of the more difficult sciences ; 
while Sir David Brewster, in the Quar 
terly Review, declared that, " An associa 
tion of our nobility, clergy, gentry, and 
philosophers can alone draw the attention 
of the sovereign and the nation to this 
blot upon its fame." Sir David Brewster 
did not quite invent this ; he adapted it 
from the German, for scientific congresses 
had already been held in Germany since 



1822, that of 1828 being presided over by 
the illustrious Von Humboldt. Neverthe 
less, to Brewster is due the merit of intro 
ducing the system to this country, and of 
inducing Lord Brougham to bring the state 
of science and its followers before Lord 
Grey s government. In 1831 the first meet 
ing of the British Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science was held, under the 
presidency of Lord Milton, at the Museum 
of the York Philosophical Society ; and 
since that date the association has held its 
meetings with great regularity. Oxford, 
Dublin, Liverpool, York, Cambridge, Bath, 
Glasgow, Cheltenham, Brighton, Brad 
ford, Belfast, and Bristol have, in turn, 
welcomed the philosophers and ex 
tended to them ample hospitality. At the 
annual meeting the work done by indi 
viduals and by committees, sitting at the 
rooms in Albemarle - street, comes to the 
surface, and fresh lines are laid down for 
the ensuing year. So well was the society 
originally organised, that but few varia 
tions have been made from the original 
plan, which interferes in no wise with the 
ground occupied by other institutions. 
Its objects, stated broadly, are to give a 
stronger impulse and a more systematic 
direction to scientific inquiry ; to promote 
the intercourse of those who cultivate 
science in different parts of the British 
Empire, with one another and with foreign 
philosophers ; and to obtain a more general 
attention to the objects of science, and the 
removal of any disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress. How 
thoroughly this plan of operation has been 
carried out is made manifest by the entire 
revolution which has taken place in the 
public opinion of this country since the 
foundation of the association. Instead of 
being neglected, science is zealously culti 
vated in every direction ; great dye-works 
have their resident chemist, and great 
breweries a regular chemical staff. Science 
is taught throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, under the supervision 
of South Kensington ; and only the other 
day a Royal Commission recommended the 
appointment of a Minister of Science and a 
Scientific Council, to watch over the opera 
tions of Government departments. 

The business of the annual meeting of 
the British Association is commenced by 
an address by the new president some 
times general, if not controversial in tone, 
like that delivered by Professor Tyndall at 
Belfast; and occasionally special, like Sir 
John Hawkshaw s speech the other day. 
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For in.-- it tho last meeting, papers 

many of which were of extraordinary 
merit were n ad on such dissimilar sub 
ject -j Northern Knd of the IJristol 
Coal Field ; tho Bristol Sugar Trade . the 
Present State of Geographical Zoology ; 
the Stream-lino Theory of Shipbaildii 
Tanning ; Bone Caves ; Craniology ; the 
Employment of Lady-helps ; a Method of 
obtaining Motive Power from the Motion 
of a Ship among tho Waves; Toughened 
Glass; tho Tin and (rold of the Ancients; 
tho Influence of tho Sun-spot Period upon 
the Price of Corn; tho Difficulties of Steer 
ing Steam Vessels ; the Prevention of Sand 
Bars at the Mouth of Rivers; Luminous 
Meteors; Rainfall; tho National Standard 
of J M neat ion ; tho Industrial Position of 
Women as affected by their Exclusion from 
the Suffrage ; and the Severn Tunnel. In 
addition to this ordinary work, evening 
lectures are given on more popular sub 
jects ; such as the Polarisation of Ltght 
and Safety Appliances on Railways; while. 
to crown all, a lecture exclusively to 
working-men is given by one of tho most 
eloquent expositors present. This latter 
feature is of recent introduction, and has 
achieved great success in the hands of Pro 
fessor Tyndall, Professor Huxley, Sir John 
Lubbock, and other learned professors, 
who have laboured to show what can be 
done .in scientific exposit ion without "hard 
words " and bewildering technicalities. 
The ladies " take a hand," not only at the 
evening lectures and soirees, but in the 
stern work of the sections, Mrs. Gray, 
Mrs. Ki iiL , Mrs. ( ran shay, Miss Carpenter, 
and M ket- having particularly dis 
tinguished themselves at tho last meeting. 
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HARBINGERS OF WAR. 



Wr; shall seldom find an instance of a 
more thoroughly robust credulity than that 
which can be proved to exist in Germany 
with respect to a legend that dates from 
the time of the Cru 

Not very far from Darmstadt are two 
ruined castles, of which one, called Roden- 
!, perched on an eminence of moderate 
lit, looks formidable enough with 
array of ivy. wild roses, and so on ; whereas 
the other, called Schnellert, is almost 
ruined out of visilde existence. Now, 
some seven hundred years ago, when both 
these edifices were in sound condition, 
the latter was occupied by Weipreeht von 
Schnellert, a young knight of proclivi- 
so wild that he was known in the neigh 
bourhood ; I Wipert, while he had 
a counterpart in Huns von Rodenstein, 
another knight, who dwelt in the castle 
below. Richly endowed with vices of 
every description, with the ion of 
those failings that 1&lt; .-i side, 
and very properly detested by all who 
knew them, these two brutal specimens 
of meiiia val chivalry were devotedly at 
tached to each other, and. whether en- 
; n business or ph they were 
ly to be seen apart. Their business 
chiefly consisted in highway rob :-oc- 
tised on travellers ielberg 
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and Frankfort; and their favourite amuse 
ment, when they had nothing more pro 
fitable to occupy their time, was to hit 
upon devices that would make the lives 
of their serfs as wretched as possible. 
Living near the Odenwald, they natu 
rally hunted much, and as the forest 
was largely stocked with game, they in 
variably had good sport. But not a scrap 
was bestowed upon the vassals, who were 
pining in. wretched mud cottages, with 
vestments to correspond. All they had 
was a contingent remainder on what the 
lords hounds found themselves unable to 
eat. That he might not, in a weak mo 
ment, be lured into the performance of a 
charitable action, Mad Wipert, whenever 
the results of his sport exceeded the im 
mediate wants of his household, adopted 
the expedient of cutting off part of the 
feet of the animals that came within his 
clutches, and then letting them go. The 
sight of the poor animals limping off in 
this helpless condition was, in the opinion 
of Wipert, the finest spectacle in the world, 
and he had a hearty sympathiser in Hans 
von Bodenstein. 

People like those who, in the nineteenth 
century, are trying to put down vivisection, 
were rare in the middle ages. Nevertheless, 
it occurred to an old monk, named Justin, 
that the elaborate torture inflicted by Wi 
pert on defenceless animals was not alto 
gether right, and when the knight, after an 
exploit of exceptional barbarity, came to 
confess, he not only refused to give him 
absolution, but, being threatened with vio 
lence, administered a curse instead. "It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good," 
and the imprecation proved beneficial to a 
good strong stag, captured by the knightly 
sportsman. Wipert resolved to torture not 
the animal but the monk, and having shod 
the former like a horse, bound the latter 
upon its back, and turned it adrift with a 
pack of hounds behind. The precursor of 
Mazeppa, less fortunate than the Cossack, 
was soon scratched to death by the thorny 
bushes through which he was forced to 
pass ; and the sport, which had afforded 
infinite delight to Wipert and his retainers, 
came to a sudden stop when the stng, 
harassed by the hounds, pitched with its 
lifeless burden into a deep hollow. 

Everybody, probably, has a conscience, 
if one could only find it out, and the death 
of the monk Justin was followed by a visible 
change in the manners of Wipert. For 
the spiritual thunders of the Bishop of 
Wlirzburg, the nearest ecclesiastical au 



thority, he did not care much ; but when 
the figure of the monk, scratched and 
bleeding, with a crucifix in the right hand 
that had no fingers, came every night to 
his bedside, things began to look serious. 
The thought struck him that he ought to 
do some- pious act, which might in some 
measure atone for his previous misdeeds. 
The second crusade, preached by St. Ber 
nard of Clairvaux, offered him an oppor 
tunity of fulfilling his good intentions, and 
he accordingly joined the banner of the Em 
peror Conrad the Third, who, jointly with 
Saint Louis, king of France, was at the 
head of the expedition, having first settled 
matters at home by marrying his only 
sister Mechtilcl to his dear friend Von 
B&gt;odenstein, and appointing the latter 
heir to his estates in case he should not 
return. 

Tears rolled by ; Wipert did not come 
to Germany, but reports did, and they 
were to the effect that the contrition of 
the knight had been of the most transient 
kind, inasmuch as he had embraced the 
Mohammedan faith in order to marry a 
fair Saracen. If the returned pilgrims, 
who brought the reports, had simply 
stated that Wipert professed no faith at 
all, they would have been readily believed, 
but the statement that he had embraced 
Islam was beyond the credence even of his 
worst-used vassal. Nevertheless rumour 
had, for once in a way, spoken the un 
adulterated truth, and one fine day Wi 
pert reappeared at Schnellert, accom 
panied by his Saracen wife. As might 
have been expected, his first proceeding 
was to call upon his neighbour at Castle 
Bodenstein. Here he learned that his 
sister had died long ago, in consequence 
of the ill-usage of her husband; but at 
this intelligence he was neither shocked 
nor surprised. On the contrary, the 
alliance between the two friends became 
stronger than ever. Wipert having al 
ready become weary of his Saracen wife, 
became enamoured of a young daughter 
whom Mechtild had left behind her ; while, 
on the other hand, the lovely Saracen 
captivated Hans von Bodenstein. The 
situation, presented no serious- difficulty 
where two such parties as our gallant 
knights were concerned. Hans consigned 
his daughter to Wipert, taking in return 
the Saracen lady as a valuable considera 
tion. 

The disreputable state of affairs in the 
two castles did not at all trouble the 
vassals ; indeed they would have been 
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He consequently felt for them a business 
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object of the expedition under Conrad, ho 
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the impending peril. So fast did he run, 
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lert and delivered his dismal tidings, he 
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On receiving the poor Jew s information, 
Wipert at once sent for his friend Hans, 
and in a foolhardy mood they set about, 
fortifying Schnellcrt, which was at once 
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castles, Rodenstein was the stronger, and 
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though Rodenstein was not demolished like 
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the corpse of the unfortunate monk Justin. 
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invited all the knights resident on the 
Rhine, the Neckar, and the Main. Von 
Rodenstein made his appearance, looking 
very magnificent, unhorsed every adver 
sary, and received the prize from the hand 
of the noble lady Marie von Hochberg, 
with whom he at once fell desperately in 
love. She readily became his wife, and 
for some time they both lived happily 
together in Castle Rodenstein ; when, one 
unlucky day, the knight became involved 
in a quarrel with one of his neighbours. 
He was already somewhat tired of the 
calm enjoyments of domestic life, and the 
opportunity of a return to his old habits 
was by no means unwelcome. In vain did 
his wife, who undoubtedly thought that 
matters might be amicably settled, entreat 
him to abstain from broil and battle; in 
vain did she fling herself on her knees 
before him, and implore him, for the sake 
of herself and her yet unborn child, not to 
leave the castle. He coldly thrust her aside, 
and rode off on his courser with all possible 
speed. Almost immediately afterwards the 
poor lady gave birth to a child and died; 
and at night, while the knight lay in 
ambush near Schnellert, watching for his 
enemy, he saw a white figure approach 
ing him from his own castle. This was 
the spectre of his wife, who, bearing her 
child in her arms, reproached him with 
her death, and told him that he was doomed 
to wander about as the herald of wars in 
Germany. Not long afterwards he was 
mortally wounded in a skirmish, and died 
in Castle Schnellert, in front of which he 
has since made his appearance, whenever 
a war is about to break out. On such 
occasions there is a great gathering of men 
and horses, drums and trumpets, and so 
forth ; but a hunt in the air does not 
pertain to the story. This Rodenstein was, 
no doubt, a terrible ruffian, but he was 
certainly more respectable than the other. 
There is yet another legend which 
slightly reflects the first, and is connected 
with a certain monument in the church at 
Frankisch-Crumbach, which represents a 
knight, with a lady standing on each side 
of him. It bears no inscription, but it 
marks the burial-place of the Rodenstein 
family. Of the knight, it is said that, 
during an expedition to Palestine, he 
married a Greek lady, in the honest belief 
that the wife whom he had left at home 
was dead. When lie returned, he found 
he had been mistaken, but no unpleasant 
ness arose. He lived quietly for the rest 
of his life with his two wives, who loved 
each other like sisters, and they were all 



buried in the same grave. The Greek 
looks something like the Saracen in a 
new dress ; but this pacific knight could 
scarcely be the same person as the wild 
companion of Mad Wipert. 

A CHARMING FELLOW. 

BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPS. 

AUTHOJt OF " AUNT MARGARET S TROUBLE," " MABEL S 
PROGRESS," &C. &C. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AMONG the first persons to hear of David 
Powell s return to Whitford, and his in 
tention of preaching there, was Miss 
Bodkin. As the spectators see more of 
the play than the actors, so Minnie, from 
her couch or her lounging-chair, witnessed 
many a scene in its entirety, which those 
who performed it were only conscious of 
in a fragmentary manner. The news of 
the little town was brought to her through 
many various channels. Her infirmity 
seemed to set her in a place apart, and 
many a one was willing to play the part 
of Chorus for her behoof, and interpret 
the drama after his or her own fashion. 

Minnie s maid, Jane Gibbs; Mrs. Erring- 
ton ; and Mr. Diamond, had all given her 
the news about Mr. Powell ; and all in 
different keys, and with such variations 
of detail as universally attend contempo 
raneous viva voce transmissions. 

Jane Gibbs had a strong feeling of 
respect and gratitude towards the preacher 
for his having " converted " her brother. 
And, being herself a member of the 
Church of England, she looked upon his 
secession from the main body of the 
Methodists with great leniency. She 
dared to say that Mr. Powell would do 
as much good in Lady-lane as he had 
done in the Wesleyan Chapel. And seeing 
that whether you called em Wesleyans, 
or Ranters, or Baptists, or Quakers, or 
Calvinists, they were all Dissenters, it 
could not so much matter whether they 
disagreed among each other or not. 

Mrs. Errington, without entering into 
that question, considered herself pecu 
liarly aggrieved by the circumstance that 
Powell had come to lodge in the same 
house with her. " I am doomed, it 
seems, to be a victim to that man ! " 
said she to Minnie Bodkin. "At Max- 
field s house I was frequently disturbed 
by his hymns and his preachments ; and 
even now, it appears, I am not to escape 
from him. He absorbs Mrs. Thimbleby s 
attention to a ludicrous extent. If you 
will credit the fact, my dear Minnie, only 
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yesterday morning my egg was sent up 
at I ly over-boiled; and win n 

I i-. . ited with Mrs. Thimbleby on 

this piece of negligence, what excuse do 
you suppose she made? She answered 
that she was very sorry, but she had been 
idy a Hull- snack that was 
her expression for Mr. Powell after his 
early preaching, and it had slipped her 
memory that my break still 

in the saucepan ! I have no doubt the 
man stuffs and crams himself at her cost. 
All these dissenting preachers do, my dear." 

Wherennto Minnie answered gravely, 
that it was a great comfort to Church 
people to reflect that moderation in eating 
and drinking was entirely confined to the 
orthodox clergy. 

Mr. Diamond, again, took a different 
and more sympathising view of the poor 
preacher. But even he was very far 
from entertaining the same exalted ad 
miration for Powell s character as was 
felt by Minnie. Matthew Diamond had 
an Englishman s ingrained antipathy to 
the uncontrolled display of feeling, from 
which Powell s Welsh blood by no means 
revolted. Diamond could never divest 
himself of a lurking notion that no man 
would publicly exhibit deep emotion if he 
could help it ; and consequently he looked 
on all such exhibitions as rather pitiable 
manifestations of infirmity, or else as mere 
clap-trap and play-acting. Of the latter 
it was impossible to suspect Powell. Dia 
mond had the touchstone of truthfulness 
within himself ; and it sufficed to convince 
him that the preacher, however wild and 
mistaken, was sincere. " Yes," he said to 
Miss Bodkin, "there can be no donbt that 
the man s soul is as clear from guile as an 
infant s. But it is a pity he cannot sup 
press the outbursts of enthusiasm which 
exhaust him so much. 

" He does not wish to suppress them," 
answered Minnie. " He looks on them as 
a means specially vouchsafed to him for 
moving others, and to use Kis own words 
saving souls. Some sober, sensible per 
sons remind me, when they speak of 
David Powell, of a covey of barn-door 
fowls complacently staring up at a lark, 
and exclaiming, Poor creature, how un 
pleasant it must bo for it to have to soar 
and gyrate in that giddy fashion; and 
making that shrill noise all the time, too! 
How it must envy us our constitutions ! 

" I suppose I am one of the barn-door 
fowls. MlSS M. M! kin ?" 

" Well perhaps ! Or, rather, you have 
lived among them until it seems to you 



higher-flying creatures have some 
thing a little ridiculous ab &gt;ut them. And 
you forcibly restrain any upward ten 
dencies of wing at least in the presence 
of your mates of the barn-door." 

"I am ilatfered to be credited with 
some upward tendencies, at any rate ! 
But, Miss Bodkin, to drop metaphor, in 
which I cannot attempt to compete with 
you, I mast be allowed to maintain that 
Powell s outbursts of excitement are 
neither good for himself nor others. 
They are morbid, and not the healthy 
ession of a healthy nature, like the 
lark s singing and soaring." 

" Yon have seen Powell since his return. 
How does he seem to be in health ? " 

" In bodily health not, perhaps, so much 
amiss, although he i.s greatly emaciated 
and startlingly pale. But his mind is in 
a strange state." 

" He was always enthusiastic." 

"Ho is enthusiastic for others, but as 
regards himself his mind is a prey to over 
whelming gloom. I see a great change 
for the worse in him in that respect." 

.Minnie felt a strong desire to see the 
preacher again. She compassionated him 
from her heart, and thought she might be 
able to administer some comfort to him, 
as regarded Rhoda Maxfield. There were 
days when Minnie was able to wa .k from 
one room to another with the assistance 
of a crutched stick ; and it occurred to her 
that if Mrs. Thimbleby would allow her 
house to be made the place of meeting, 
might see and speak with Powell there 
more privately, and with less danger of 
exciting gossiping remark, than elsewhere. 
Minnie had once or twice latterly driven 
to the widow Thimbleby s house to see 
Mrs. Errington, or leave a message for her, 
although she had. never mounted to her 
sitting-room. For the ladder-like stair 
case, which was an imaginary difficulty 
in the way of Castalia s visits to her 
mother-in-law, was a very real obstacle 
to Minnie Bodkin. 

The project of seeing Powell in this 
way took possession of her mind. She 
sent a note to Mrs. Thimbleby, by her 
maid Jane, asking at what hour Mr. Powell 
was most likely to bo in the house ; and 
saying that she should like to come there 
and say a few words to him about a person 
in whose welfare ho was interested. 

The widow saw nothing very singular 
in this. She knew that Powell had l&gt; 
to sec Miss Bodkin before ho left Whitfi &gt;rd. 
And it was quite in accordance with the 
known characters of the Methodist preacher 
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and the rector s daughter, that they should 
meet and combine on the common ground 
of charity. " For sure Mr. Powell have 
recommended some poor afflicted person 
to the young lady, and she have assisted 
cm, whosoever they may be ! " thought 
Mrs. Thimbleby. " And she begs me not 
to mention her coming to anybody. For 
sure and certain she s not one o them as 
boasts of their good deeds. No, no ; like 
our blessed Mr. Powell, she don t let her 
left hand know what her right hand doeth. 
I wonder if she s under conviction ! Such 
a good, charitable lady, it seems as if she 
must belong to the elect. But, there, all 
our good works are filthy rags, I s pr se, 
the best on us. But I can t help thinking 
as Miss Bodkin s works must be more 
pleasing to the Lord than brother Jack 
son s, as lives among the Wesleyans on the 
fat of the land, and don t do much in return, 
except condemning all the folks as isn t Wes 
leyans. Lord forgive me if I m wrong ! " 

Mrs. Thimbleby returned -a verbal mes 
sage to Miss Bodkin, as the latter had 
desired her to do : Mrs. Thimbleby s duty, 
and the most likely time would be between 
four and five o clock in the afternoon ; and 
she would be sure to obey Miss Bodkin s 
instructions. " And I m ever so much 
obliged to her for excusing me writing, 
my dear," said the widow to Jane ; " for 
my hands is so stiff and rough with hard 
work, as holding a pen seems to be a great 
difficulty. I d far rather mop out my back 
yard any day than write the receipt for 
the lodger s rent. And tis but a smudgy 
business, when all s done." 

On the following day Dr. Bodkin s sober 
green carriage, drawn by a stout, sober- 
paced horse, was seen standing at Mrs. 
Thimbleby s door. It was a few minutes 
after four o clock in the afternoon. The 
street was very quiet. There was scarcely 
a passer-by to be seen from one end of it 
to the other, when Jane and the old man 
servant assisted Miss Bodkin to alight 
from the carriage, and supported her into 
the clean, flagged room on the ground- 
floor, which served Mrs. Thimbleby for 
parlour, kitchen, and dining-hall, all in 
one. The coachman had orders to return 
and fetch his young mistress at six o clock. 
"Will you give me house-room so long, 
Mrs. Thimbleby ? " asked Minnie with a 
sweet smile, which so captivated the good 
woman that she stood staring at her 
visitor in a kind of rapture, unable to 
reply for a minute or two. 

Minnie was placed in Mrs. Thimbleby s 
own high-backed chair, with the clean, 



patchwork-covered cushions piled behind 
her. A horsehair footstool, borrowed for 
the purpose from Mr. Diamond s parlour, 
was under her feet. And she declared 
that she found herself as comfortable as 
in her own lounging- chair at home. 

" You see, miss, I couldn t say to the 
minute when Mr. Powell would be back, 
but between four and five, he generally do 
come in, and I make him swallow a cup 
of herb tea, or something. And I will 
not deny that I sometimes puts a pinch of 
China tea in. But he don t know. This 
is but a poor place, miss," added the 
widow, glancing round, "but so long as 
you can make yourself content to stay in it, 
so long you will be welcome as the flowers 
in May, if twas to be for a twelvemonth ! " 

Then Minnie praised the brilliant clean 
liness of the little kitchen, took notice of the 
cat that rubbed its velvet head confidingly 
against her hand, and asked Mrs. Thimbleby 
how she prospered in her lodging-letting. 

The widow was loquacious, in her mild 
slow way; and she was pleased at this 
opportunity for a little harmless gossip. 
It was a propensity which received fre 
quent checks from, those around her. Mr. 
Diamond was too taciturn, too grave, too 
much absorbed in his books, to give any 
heed to his landlady s conversation, beyond 
listening to the few particulars of his 
weekly expenses, which she insisted on 
explaining to him. Mrs. Errington, on 
the other hand, was not at all taciturn, 
but she desired to have the talk chiefly to 
herself. She loved to harangue Mrs. 
Thimbleby on a vai iety of subjects, and 
to place before her, in vivid colours, the 
inadequacy of all her domestic arrange 
ments to satisfy a lady of Mrs. Errington s 
quality. As to gossiping with David 
Powell, Mrs. Thimbleby would as soon 
have thought of attempting to gossip 
with the sculptured figure of a saint, 
which stood in a niche at one side of 
the portal of St. Chad s ! So the good 
woman, finding Miss Bodkin more com 
pliant and affable than the two first- 
named of her lodgers, and nearer to the 
level of common humanity than the last, 
indulged herself with an outpouring of chat, 
as the two sat waiting for Powell s return. 

Minnie listened to her at first with but 
a drowsy kind of attention. Her own 
thoughts were wandering away from the 
present time and place. And, for a while, 
the quiet of the room, where the gathering 
twilight seemed to bring a deeper hush, 
was only broken by the monotonous mur 
mur of the widow s voice. But by-and- 
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to old . irrington about the ma; 

bet , no doubt, a very 

good-hearted lady, she was rather "high." 

i it you iiod to her, as Mr. 

Glad wish, the shoemaker, said, unpleasant 
things about her ill, why she would 

tell you that her grandfather drove four 
hor his eoaeh, and that Mr. Al_ 

no7i a uncle was a great nobleman 

up in London, as paid his butler a bigger 
D all Gladwi.sh could earn in a 

r. And if such sayings got abroad, 
they would not be soothing to the feelings 
of a respectable shoemaker, would they 
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at the Blue Bill; nor yet tho bill for young 
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as she (Mrs. Thimbleby) was credibly in- 
fon t Ivy Lodge consumed the best 

of rvc .-ythiiig, and at a great rate. In the 
beg ;lc believed all that 

was said about young Mr. and Mrs. Er- 
rington s fine friends and fine prospects, 
and seemed inclined to trust em to any 
amount. Hut latterly there had growed 
up it : iust em. And if ? 

Hildn t think it a liberty in her 
not to mention it again, seeing 
it v. s on her part she would 

go . as to say that she believed an 

enemy was at work, and that enemy old 
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Mr he had known him from 
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about that young Errington 
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against the Erringtons. And old Max 
was a man of substance, and his w&lt; 
had weight in the town. " And you 
miss," said Mrs. Thimbloby, in conclusion, 
" young Mr. and Mrs. Krrington are j 
folks, and they don t hear what s said 
in Whitford, and they may think things 
-ill right when they re all wrong. Of 
rse, I daresay they have great friends 
: good prospects, rni.-s. And very lik 

could settle everything to-morrow if 
they thought fit. Only the tale hen 
that n- it :t tradesman in the place has m 
the colour of their money, and they deny 
then nothing, and the lady so h 

in her manners, and altogether there is a 
feeling against cm, miss. And as I know 
you re a old friend, and a kind friend, I m 
. and not one as takes pleasure in tho 
troubles of their neighbours, I thought I 
would mention it to you, in case you should 
like to say a word to the young lady and 
gentleman private- like. A word from you 
would have a deal of weight. And I do 
assure you, miss, tis of no use try 
speak to old Mrs. ErriiiLrton, for she ll only 
go on about her grandfather s coach-aud- 
f our ; and, between you and me, miss, there 
is some as takes it amiss." 

All this pained and surpr ! innie. 

She understood at once how &gt; 
ungracious manner was resented in the 
little town; and set down a great deal of 
the hostility which the widow had do- 
scribed to the score of the Honourable 
Mrs. Algernon s per unpopularity. 

Still there must be something seriously 
wrong at Ivy Lodge. Debt was a Slough 
of Despond into which, such a one as 
Algernon Errington would easily put his 
. from sheer thoughtlessness and the 
habit of refusing himself no gratification 
within his reach. But he might not find 
it so easy to ( j himself. A word 

of warning might possibly do good. At 
least it could do no harm, beyond drawing 
forth some languid imper from 

ilia. And Minnie would not for an 
int weigh that chance against the 
hope of doing some good to her old friend 
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Besides, in truth, she had, as has been 
said, an undefined feeling of compassion 
for Castalia herself, which rendered her 
singularly forbearing towards the latter s 
manifestations of fretful jealousy or 
haughty dislike. In the first days of 
his return to Whitford Algernon had 
many a time shot one of his quick, 
questioning glances at Minnie, when his 
wife uttered some coolly insolent speech, 
directed at, rather than to, the rector s 
daughter. But instead of the keen sar 
casm, or scornful irony, which he had 
expected, Minnie had, nine times out of 
ten, replied with a quiet matter-of-fact 
observation calculated to extinguish any 
thing like a war of words. At first 
Algernon had attributed such forbearance 
on the part of the brilliant, high-spirited 
Minnie entirely to her strong regard for 
himself. But this nattering illusion did 
not last long. He soon perceived that 
Minnie regarded his wife with pity, and 
that she refrained from using the keen 
weapons of her wit against Castalia, much 
as a nurse might refrain from scolding or 
arguing with a sick child. 

Now this discovery was not pleasant to 
Algernon. If any sympathy were to be 
expended on the inmates of Ivy Lodge, he 
was persuaded that much the larger share 
of it ought to be given to himself. If 
there were troubles ; if there were morti 
fications; if there was disappointment 
who suffered from them as he did ? And 
by whom were they so unmerited? He 
was not far, sometimes, from resenting 
any show of compassion for Castalia as a 
direct injury to himself. After having 
sacrificed himself, by making a marriage 
so inadequate to his deserts, it was a little 
too much to hear his wife pitied for the 
contrast between her past and present 
position ! 

And yet, by a queer strain of incon 
sistency running through the warp and 
woof of his character, he would often 
boast of Castalia s aristocratic antece 
dents, and ask, with a smile and a shrug, 
how the deuce Ms wife could be expected 
to stand the petty privations and discom 
forts of "Whitford, after having lived all 
her life in a sphere as remote from such 
things as the planet Saturn from the 
earth ? 

Minnie partly saw, partly guessed, these 
movements of Algernon s mind. But she 



judged him with leniency, and put a kind 
interpretation on his words and ways, 
whenever such an interpretation was 
possible. At all events, if a word in 
season could be useful to him, she would 
not refrain from speaking that word. 

This young woman had latterly passed 
into, regions of thought and feeling, from 
which much of her old life, with its old 
pains, and pleasures, and aims, seemed 
shrunken into insignificance. One solid 
good she was able to grasp and to enjoy ; 
the satisfaction of serving her fellow- 
creatures. All else grew poor and paltry 
as the years rolled by. Not that Minnie 
had attained to any saint-like heights of 
self-abnegation ; not that she did not still 
" desire and admire " many sublunary 
things. But she had got a hurt that had 
stricken down her pride. She bore an 
ache in her heart for which "self-culture," 
and all the activities and aspirations of 
her bright intellect, afforded no balm. 
But she did not grow sour and selfish in 
her grief. The example of the poor, 
unlettered, Methodist preacher (whom in 
former days she would have thought the 
unlikeliest of human beings to teach her 
any profitable lesson) had aroused the 
noblest part of her nature to emulation. 
David Powell had started from a lofty 
theory to a life of beautiful deeds. Minnie 
Bodkin, vaguely groping after a theory, 
had seized on practical benevolence as a 
means to climb to some higher ideal. 

In morals, as in thought, the Deductive 
and Inductive stand, like the ladders of 
Jacob s dream, reaching from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven ; and the 
angels of the Lord descend and ascend 
them continually. 

Minnie was roused from a reverie by 
the entrance of the preacher s tall figure 
into the kitchen, where the fire was now 
beginning to throw ruddy lights and 
fantastic shadows on to the white-washed 
walls. 

"Don t be startled, Mr. Powell," she 
said in her clear sweet tones. " It is I 
Minnie Bodkin. I thought I should like 
to see you, and to say a few words to you, 
quietly." 

Powell advanced, and took her out 
stretched hand reverently in his own. 
" The blessing of our Father in Heaven 
be on you, lady," he said. "Your kind 
face is very welcome to me." 
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CHA.PTB&XIX. THE KECluUY AND THE I AKI.Ml. 

IN my passion for Gertrude whose 
charms, both of body and mind, might 
well indeed havo excused such infatuation 
in a much wiser man life at the Priory, 
at which she was, had almost effaced the 
recollection of life at the Rectory, where 
she was not ; but now that she had come 
to Staubrook, all that had made that fair 
home dear to me, before my acquaintance 
i with her, became doubly attractive. I 
I began existence afresh there, under such 
bright auspices, as threw even the old 
car. Uss happiness of boyhood into the 
shade. In the atmosphere of such a love 
as mine, all objects take the love-tint ; and 
even Uncle Ralph, for whom I had always 
felt the most genuine affection, shone in 
my eyes the brighter for it; while Aunt 
Eleanor became positively etherealised. I 
forgot that she was dictatorial and selfish, 
and only felt that she was kind. Kven 
her favourite " Xelly," now grown more 
invalidish and exacting than ever, I did 
not wish absolutely dead, but only re 
moved to some sphere of existence where 
she would bo more generally appreciated 
than at Stanbrook. 

How everybody, except her mi;- 
and (Jertrude (who hated no being that 
had oven so little of the breath of life), 
detested that fat dog ! Its colour, ac- 
ding to my aunt, was auburn, but 
to h.-- 1&lt;&gt;, L had red hair, very 

: and nilkeii, what there was of it, but 
the supply was inadequate; the: 
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isolated patches of baldness, to which 
every balsam known to science had Lei a 
applied in vain. Physicians had been 
consulted about these " spots in the 
sun," as my uncle called them, and had 
shaken their wise heads over them; they 
could be no more changed than those 
the leopard. Hairdressers had exhausted 
their art in the supply of washes and 
decoctions, but nothing had come of it 
except their bills. The only man who 
had ever done Xelly good was, curiously 
enough, the one person in the parish against 
whom my aunt entertained a relent 
enmity. She was not, like some clergy 
men s wives, impatient with dissenters, or 
(especially) with Church people who did 
not go to church ; on the contrary, she 
sympathised with these latter persons, and 
would abstain from going to church 1 
self sometimes, when she was not ; 
with my uncle, upon the ground tl 
could not bear to hear people preach what 
they did not practise. The innuendo alv. 
failed in its intention of putting the rector 
out of humour. He had not a spark of 
pulpit vanity. " Heaven help mo, my dear 
Eleanor," he was wont to say, " if 
practice is not better than my preachii. 
But against "that man linbston," who 
kept the little butcher s shop in Stan- 
brook village, Aunt Eleanor set lu-r face 
edgeways, as the executioner before the 
days of Jack Ketch used to his 

axe. She would send into Kirkdale wheu- 

r it was possible, and deal with an;, 
rather than with hiui, and all he 

had done dear Xelly a great deal &lt;&gt;f L: 
Robston had chanced to come on his 
rounds, one day, when the interesting in 
valid had Seemed at her ;isp, 
and had ex prised an opinion that he 
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could cure her. My aunt was very in 
credulous upon the matter, but neverthe 
less had given the thing a ti-ial, just as, 
when orthodox science fails to give relief 
to some tender sufferer, her relatives will 
try the quacks. 

"Are you really serious, Robston ? " in 
quired my aunt, putting her lace-bordered 
handkerchief to her eyes, as she regarded 
her panting favourite. " Do you indeed 
think that she may yet be spared to me? " 

"I haven t a doubt about it, marm," 
was the confident reply. 

" But what is it, Robston, that is the 
matter with her ? The sweet creature is 
such an immense size, and yet will eat 
nothing. Do you think it can be dropsy?" 

"Well, no, marm; I don t think it s 
exactly dropsy." 

" But have you heard her breathe ? " 
inquired my aunt. 

This was a wholly unnecessary question, 
for it was impossible to be within the 
Rectory grounds and not to hear her. She 
was not only asthmatical, but stertorous ; 
she did not walk, but waddled. " Every 
day, Robston, it seems to me that her 
poor dear legs get farther and farther 
apart from one another." 

"Well, she be fat, that s sartin ; and 
her coat ain t altogether what it should 
be; but yet, I think, if I took her home 
for a week or so, I could do her a power 
of good." 

" What ! take her away from me for a 
whole week, and to that nasty shop of 
yours ! Why, suppose anything was to 
happen to her in my absence, I should 
never forgive myself ! " 

However, the butcher was firm as to 
having the patient at his own house, if a 
cure was to be effected, and in the end it 
was so arranged. The parting between 
mistress and dog was most affecting, and 
many an injunction as to board and lodg 
ing was laid upon Mr. Robston ere he 
departed with his precious charge. 

"What she likes, Robston, best of all, 
if anything can tempt her," were its 
mistress s last words, spoken in a voice 
which trembled with emotion, " is a nice 
little sweet-bread, well browned ! " 

It was a great comfort to my aunt, 
during the enforced separation that en 
sued, that Nelly had gone to a roof under 
which, though humble, sweet-breads, from 
the nature of Mr. Robston s profession, 
would always be procurable. 

In ten days Nelly was given back to 
her mistress s arms, quite another dog. 



She could breathe, if not without difficulty, 
still without that painful resemblance to 
an engine when tugging a goods-train up 
an incline; her bulk was perceptibly de 
creased ; and upon a mutton-chop being 
placed before her, she would hardly wait 
for her napkin to be tied on, so impatient 
had her appetite rendered her; and she 
devoured it to the bone. So delighted 
was my aunt with this transformation, 
that I verily believe she would have given 
Robston a lock of Nelly s hair the most 
precious present which her imagination 
could have suggested if the crop had 
permitted of such generosity ; but, as it 
was, she gave him a ten-pound note, which, 
perhaps, his rugged nature valued as 
highly. 

The term, "our preserver," I have heard 
more than once applied to Robston as he 
.drove his light cart into the back yard, 
and my aunt had certainly a higher 
opinion of his talents than of my own, 
though I was her nephew, and my poetic 
powers were then at their zenith. The 
fall of Robston could only be compared 
in the vastness and completion of its catas 
trophe to that of Wolsey (who, by-the-by, 
was also a butcher). 

Not content with the magical improve 
ment in her darling s health, my aunt was 
above measure solicitous to know how it 
had been effected, and though for some 
time Robston declined to reveal the secret, 
it was at length elicited by her impor 
tunity. 

" Well, marm, the fact is, the treatment, 
as you are pleased to call it, was the 
simplest in the world, and you can use it 
yourself whenever the dog ails again. It 
was nothing more than liver." 

" I have not a doubt of that, my dear 
Mr. Robston. Sir Toby Ruffles told me as 
much as that. But what is more difficult 
to cure than liver ? " 

"Well, I don t know about that, marm, 
for I never tried, though my missus cures 
bacon wonderful. But what I did with 
that dog was this : she came to me, as you 
know, like to burst with fat and good 
living ; and the first evening I gives her 
a bit of good wholesome liver from off our 
own supper- table, at which she turns up 
her little nose." 

" Poor dear! " ejaculated my aunt; "she 
detests all those vulgar dishes." 

" Ah, but you wait a bit ! " continued Mr. 
Robston, whose growing interest in his 
own narrative prevented his perception of 
its effect upon his listener. " I puts that 
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;1, ami off* 
tin lliu ne.xi night, tukii 

wli up her little j. 

again." 

what must si 

6llff( 

" Well, inarm, 1 will ,-;iy 
dog uf . I plucked nn ; 

.she didn t ! &gt;it of livrr 

1 up her littlu 

noso at it (and, ii it was pnMy high 

auii of the 

hot ; but on the lilth day my 

hdy swallows it all at a mouthful. T 

ly&gt; you :i the road 

t . mend! 

" On f 1 to mond! " repeated my 

aunt, as though she could not believe her 
MM. 

And \-, h&lt; tie ver that Yiv dog goes \v 
again." continued Mr. it&lt;.l&gt;.-ion, "as she 
will do, as to fat and breathing, if you feed 
her up so, you ll find that same t ivatmcnt 
of mine though I .say it, who shouldn t 

11 remedy." 

My aunt .,;iid nothing, for speech failed 
her. She dismis physician with a 

wave of her hand; but, from that mom* 
Mr. Kobston s doom as purveyor to the 
liecfoty ied. In vain my uncle 

inti r him, and pointed out that 

the treatment had been a recognised one 
from the days of Dog Pompcy, :uid, above 
all, to its triumphant success. 

" Never kt me hear that wretch s name 
mentioned . " cried she. "A man who 

could give my sweet Nelly a piece of liver 
five days old ! " 

If Gertrude herself had been treated in 

that way, my aunt could scarcely have 

expressed more horror. Unfortunately, 

however, the lesson wan one wholly thrown 

y upon her ; and the dog, stuffed 

-reads than of old, 

lived on, a burthen to itself and the foot- 
i who had to carry it. As the fellow- 
coinmoners, in old daya at Trinity, were 
1 1 10 only under g rad u &gt; . m itted to cross 

rass-piots, so this crea 1 . 
fpfc the players, &gt; 
&gt;ctory croquet-ground - 
a lawn of llous smoothness, cut off 

from t; lit lines of 

y uncle and aunt disport 
ing them ithin the ropes," as 
.John Kuebii: -d it, as though the 
plu a prize-ring, was like 

w and .stately 
were i ud so nipt in their 



occupation -a two worthy s&lt; 

H was the only ta.- had in common 

ne behind my 

le was almost always a hoop or two in 

^iioal I any male visitor venture 

to set foot upon the sacred i 1 ullo, 

no hoel-tap-i," the rector would o 

it rt;bukefully to the ii 
nni&lt;: tender gra.-s by the intrud 

i or the players, t . : re slipp 

;hem to be worn over t 
boi : u a powder manufactory. Of 

course I h, : vcd these lit : | in 

the characters of my relatives for n^ 
but without appreciating them as I . 
now taught to do by Dr. Wilde, who, in 

of his expressed op: iiai he 

could bo of little service to the invalid, 
now became a frequent visitor at ti. 
tory. The society of my uncle ant 

was very attractive to him, and the lik 

more than reciprocated on their p: 
although, on the question of Nelly s health, 
Mrs. Hastings complained that J )r. Wilde 

too off-hand in giving his professional 
advice, which was in the main, iudt 
that of Dr. llobston (superseded). She 
would not easily have forgiven anyone 

for nicknaming the Rectory " Hornet 
Hall," a title that he certainly did 
bestow npon it without reason. It w&a 
much haunted by t -lo in 

sects, and though I don t rememb 
they ever stung anybody, their ; 

o produced great consternation among 
strangers. 

" My good sir," (or "lady," as the caae 
might be) my uncle was wont to : 
when a -lirank aghast from these 

truders, or in;, aughts on them v. 

napkin, " you don t understand 
hornets theymust be led, and notdriven ; " 
and then, by means of a dish of prt 
or otln t stuff, he would entice the 

winged visitor to "settle," and then qui 
put him outside the window, dish and all, 
to feaat at leisure. "Another way," as 
the cookery-books phrase it, with those 
pests of the liectory, was adopted by 

y, and wag even more cmcacious. 

would stand ly still, and evan 

forbear to pant, while a hornet cir. 
round her, aa if about to settle on one of 
m&gt; unpro ii I 

o alluded ieh she 

was, without doubt, fully alive; and t: 
all of a sudden, there won! ort, 

sharp snap, and the hornet would dis 
appear. Ju those autumn days Nelly may 
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have been almost said to live on sweet 
breads and hornets. 

Once upon the old Rectory ground, I 
feel tempted to tell how pleasant a place it 
-was, and to delay for a little space the 
narration of the history of " Brother Alec," 
and even of my own affairs, soon doomed, 
alas ! to take a more sombre hne ; to sport, 
as it were, in the sunshine, before entering 
into that region of mystery and gloom 
which truth will presently compel me to 
traverse. Let me try to recall awhile that 
happy time, when love dwelt under the 
old roof in the fair guise of Gertrude ; 
when host and hostess were at their best 
and worthiest ; and when friendship, in the 
shape of Dr. Wilde, helped to knit us all 
together in its common bond. 

It has often struck me, when reading 
after-dinner arguments in town upon that 
much-debated question of the Agricultural 
Labourer, how very little the most intel 
ligent of townsfolk know about him and 
his. 

They may go into the country for the 
summer months, or spend a few weeks 
there in the winter among dogs, and guns, 
and keepers ; and they may be acquainted 
with all that books can teach them con 
cerning the wages, and way of living, of 
those they are pleased to designate "clod 
hoppers," even to those mystic harvest 
gains which are supposed by the sanguine 
to make up for all deficiencies through 
the rest of the year ; and yet, of the actual 
life of the labourer, and of his employer 
the farmer these good gentlemen are in 
reality as ignorant as of the domestic af 
fairs of King Coffee. 

I have sometimes wished, of late, that 
even some of these Special Correspondents, 
who have honoured poor Hodge and his 
master with their presence and attention, 
could have sat over the walnuts and the wine 
at Stanbrook Rectory, and listened to my 
uncle s talk about such matters, for he 
understood them thoroughly, and had no 
prejudices against either side, but only 
sympathy for both. 

Dr. Wilde, too, was country-bred, and 
the characteristic stories that they narrated 
to one another respecting the two classes 
with which I also was personally, though 
but superficially, acquainted (for a boy s 
observation goes but skin deep) live in 
my memory still. They were for the most 
part humorous, but the humour was often 
tinged with tender pathos, and the posses 
sion of the former faculty was, I am certain, 
in both cases of great value to rector and 



doctor, not only to themselves, but to those 
with whom they had to deal. Sometimes 
Aunt Eleanor would linger at the dessert- 
table and give her contribution to the stock 
of parish ana ; and even the new-comer, 
Gertrude, had now and again an anecdote 
to tell, which would make more genuine 
mirth than the most neatly-turned town 
epigram. She delighted in being my aunt s 
almoner (not omitting, however, to be her 
own as well) among the poor folks, to 
whose simple hearts her gentleness and 
beauty soon won their way, and I well 
remember the first expression of gratitude 
which her good deeds procured for her. 
She had been attending the sick-bed of 
one ancient dame for many days, and, on 
leaving the cottage one afternoon, was 
thus addressed : " I never forget, Miss 
Gertrude, when I say my prayers at night, 
to remember you, and to pray Heaven to 
do the like." " 

" Indeed," said Gertrude (I have no 
doubt with much embarrassment), " you 
are very kind to think of me at such a 
time." 

" Don t mention it, miss," was the 
unexpected rejoinder ; " it s no sort of 
trouble to put your name in when one is 
about it." 

What worries the sentimentalists and 
destroys much of their "interest" in the 
agricultural poor, is, indeed, the total 
want of " gush " in the object of their 
well-meant attentions. The poor in towns 
being for the most part cleverer, can imitate 
to some degree the enthusiasm which they 
know is required of them, especially as 
regards religious subjects. I have even 
known poor folks wives of mechanics 
out of work, and such like to adapt 
themselves to different species of charity- 
monger (for I cannot give them a higher 
name), and be High Church or Low Church 
in the form of their acknowledgments, as 
the occasion demanded ; but such efforts 
are beyond the power of our village poor. 
Their sorrows are not, perhaps, more heavy 
to bear, but they are more monopolising ; 
face to face with their material miseries 
the poor souls cannot look beyond them, 
except so far as nature teaches them to do. 
The panaceas which their more prosperous 
visitors (for I am chiefly speaking of lady 
" visitors ") would recommend them, are 
not only inefficacious, but the prescriptions 
the mere formulas are unknown to 
them. They do not understand that 
these spiritual physicians require the cure 
to be worked in their own way, and in no 
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other, ju.ll as tl, resent the in 

terference of any "unqualified practi 
tioner;" and thus it is that u.any well- 
ining and charitable per &lt;&gt;mplain 

that those whom they would benefit (and 
patron i-e) are "impracticable ," "with 
out feeling," - 

Aunt Kleanor, who WES quite :i Lady 
intiful in .Stanbrook in her way, though 
her kindnesses were for the mosi part done 
by deputy, used to talk, with respect to this 
matter, of her disilludions. A labouring 
man got caught iii some agricultural 
machinery on a neighbouring farm, and 
lay for many weeks between life and death, 
lie hud been a very dissipated fellow, and 
when at last he " turned the corner " and 
seemed to be getting well, my aunt went 
to say " a word iu season " to him. After 
the interview she addressed his wife, ex 
pecting, doubtless, to find her all thank 
fulness at his recovery. 

" I do hope, Mrs. Hodge, that when be 
gets well lie will lead quite another sort of 
life ; and, in the meantime, how grateful 
yon ought to feel that he is still spared to 
you." 

" Well, yes, ma am, he s been a pous man, 
no doubt," was the reply ("pous " being our 
village name for a good-for-naught) ; "but 
he may bide a little longer if he has a 
mind." 

The heart- weariness of this sad speech 
was unintelligible to the rector s wife, nor 
had she the humour to appreciate it from 
a less sombre point of view. The " literal- 
ness " of the poor in preaching to whom 
the clergy will nevertheless persist in 
using old-world metaphors was also a 
stumbling-block with her. She called our 
parish stupid, because, when her husband 
had once spoken in the pulpit of there 
being " a leaven " of good people every 
where, inclusive of Stanbrook itself, a 
controversy arose in the village as to who 
the eleven were to whom he had alluded, 
and whether the sexton (who was not 
invariably sober) " was put down in t 
parson s list, or left out of it." 

It is, unfortunately, difficult to reproduce 
the mode of pronunciation in vogue at 
Stanbrook, but my uncle was a perfect 
master of it, and fell into it quite naturally 
whenever he was in conversation with a 
parishioner a grammatical condescension 
that, among the high-flying clergy of to 
day, is avoided as a mistake. I shall 
never forget his imitation of the apology 
of the mother of one of his Sunday-school 
scholars : "I can never meak that boy 



love his laming, sir, although I beatt.s 
him wi a j u." 

Fur a while iy uncle s ige 

he had been induced by Aunt KK 
keep a eur.ite, to whom objection 9 ido 

by the principal farmer of the place, upon 
a very characteristic ground inc. 1 I he 

rector observed the dislike, and asked this 
man of many acres the cause of it. 

"Well, sir," said he, t; l have noth. 

iy against the young gentleman ; " but 
I ve been inquiring, and inquiring, and 
inquiring, and I can t find out a.s he owns 
any properly. Now I don t, for my part, 
like being told of my sins by a man as 
hadn t got any property." 

If the poor labourer was lavish of his 
pence, as men are too apt to bo whose 
savings must needs always be exceedingly 
small, the farmers took great care of theirs, 
and set their minds much on the main 
chance. One small proprietor in Stanbrook 
had married no fewer than three times, and 
on each occasion had chosen a middle-aged 
servant, who had saved a bit of mo: 
while in service. 

"Why, John," said my uncle, when this 
prudent bridegroom came up for the fourth 
time to have his banns put up, " are you 
going to be married again \ Why you 
must be getting quite rich, if what people 
say is true, that you get money with all 
your wives !" 

"Well, no, sir," answered this Bluebeard, 
entirely unabashed, " folks is quite mis 
taken, for, what with bringing on em in 
(viz., the expenses of the wedding) and 
carry in em out (expenses of the funeral), I 
makes uncommon little by em." 

I remember that Dr. Wilde s experience 
was curiously corroborative of my uncle s 
in this respect. His early life had been 
passed at Hornton, a parish not far from 
Kirkdale (which was probably the reason 
of his selecting that place for his present 
residence), of which his father was village 
doctor, and a very poor calling it was. The 
labourers could not pay, and the farmers 
would not, unless they were positively 
obliged. One of the latter, who was a hard 
drinker, had been thrown from his horse 
and much injured, and needed a visit from 
the doctor every day, though he lived at a 
considerable distance. One morning, how 
ever, Dr. Wilde met his patient, though 
obviously unfitted to be out of doors, a few 
yards upon the road. 

"Come, doctor," said he, "you must not 
set this down as a visit." 

Indeed I shall, sir," answered the 
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dent, to I the 

world, 1 ;n:i compelled, 

the grain, to give up the most cl, 

t of t: lit papers enti; 

I in: I l,i minor." i am a wan- that, 

tin traditional slave rnarke 
out." Tom and his \s no 

longer knocked down at Xr\v Orleans, 
and the glories of Constantinople and 

is also true 

that slaves in the . re not cxaetlysold 

by auction a minor detail but when 1 

in the acres of descriptive i 
I could have c d from the slave 

marts of &lt; of happy Ar,. 

and of the domains of our excellent ally 
the Shah, I bitterly bewail that want of 
enterprise which is said to eha; 
metropolitan journalism, for, to paraphrase 
an old French proverb, it is so easy to be 
"graphic " on what is far away. In the 
lents of a busy season, I had 
pictured myself in every variety of oriental 
costume, had followed the footsteps of the 
gallant Burton, and had traced the " Influ 
ence of Slavery on the Civilisation of the 
Usbegs," in two thick volumes, adorned 
with maps, and a portrait of the author in 
a kalpak. I had oven gone the length of 
learning the new-fashioned way of spelling 
Indian and other oriental names, so that 
people should not know them again; and 
had, in pure sport, worried sub - editors 
and printers readers by writing Karachi, 
in&tead of Kurraehee ; Panjab, instead of 
Punjaub, and so forth. 1 was actually 
getting to walk in oriental style, when 
my vision melted away fair Circassians, 
glowing (Jeorgians, full-lipped Nubians, 
snub - nosed Tartars, and all. I am 
not to cross the Himalayas and stand 
on the Pamir, so walk slowly and sadly 
up Pentonville Hill, achieve the heights 
of Islington, and enter the Agricultural 
Hall. 

1 do not kno\v whether Islington is a 
cheerful spot at other times, but its atuio- 

re is not inspirit ing on the mornin 
this fourth day of August. Nor is the 
ceremony about to take place within the 
walls of tho Agricultural Hall of a cha- 
io induce unmixed rejoicing. It is 
not only ti lamering," but .ail 

ing " dov. n of a famous house in the "bhow 
ss " :i 1 ; omu 1 

Mena. 

t-s of I d cold, storm and si 

encountered " on the road," is to be 
up, lately without ret ;ous 



is that of Mai, 

ie. ! 

r has i 

.1 [ Y "11. The 

lions, and waxed rich by 
sale of ti. of stock. 

The "priso&ad agio" may "&lt; 
liyi 1 :: " . hut the 

of easily d" 

animal. The Zoologii -of Dublin 

and London irrow lions like cabba,. 
and, ia a young healthy lion is a rain.-. 
animal, tin i ition of " 

is by no means unprolitalile. There are 
few prettier pets than a lion cub while 

. young, with bl like 

stri ; wing on his lithe back ; but 

he has the disadvantage of "growing out 
of knowledge" \ &gt; T y quickly, and of 

ing over vigorous in 

trilmting, out of pure light art, 

delicate t ips sufficient to knock the life 
out of an ordinary human being. I; 
however, most true that the people who 
have to deal with lion cubs arc not 
actly ordinary human beings. As the 
morning grows older, many of t! 

-ons put in an appearance, and I be 
come aware that I am assisting at a con- 

-3 of lion kings and queens. The Hon 
king in the habiliments of everyday life is, 
I need hardly say, a very different creature 
from the spangled athlete who astonishes 
the natives at country fairs, and, may! 
at metropolitan theatres. That .-: 
muscular development which iills the 

s of spectators with envy and ad n; 
tion, when fully relieved by fleshing- 
now partially concealed by animi ly- 

made shoo ting- jacket, of an inter 
horsey or rather doggy cut the sort of 
coat which kails oue to look for t! 
of a blaek-and-tan terrier peering from 

of the gr it -box pockets. ] 

clearly too tight over the bic :oss 

the curious semi-round-shoulden d i 

. red with heavy muscle, and the pan- 

also marvellously adhesive in 

in otl 
the had been forced into 

f Procrustean rigidity. Ti 

the whole man a tmhbly 

, and . iho impression that, like 

an &lt; .vn lobster, he is about to burst 

from h and expand as 

the genie did when lie was let o:.i of the 

d of a lion-king is gi 
of the bullet order of an 
cro: tho poll, and B .y on a 
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bull-neck, which , rejecting the stiff gills 
of ordinary life, is most at ease in a loose- 
fitting bandanna. Good-humoured but 
commonplace features of mottled hue are 
relieved by very bright eyes, lending 
colour to the belief that wild animals 
are subjected by the human eye ; albeit, 
in. the opinion of the "writer, the " stick 
and starvation " system of lion-taming is 
more generally followed by the profession. 
In contravention of the opinion of anti- 
tobacco philosophers, who denounce the 
herb as injurious to the nerves, the people 
who of all others most completely entrust 
their lives to their steadiness of nerve 
are smoking freely at this early hour, and 
discoursing gravely on the decline and 
fall of the great institution known as 
Manders s Menagerie, wherein many gene 
rations of lion-kings have figured. I 
observe that no allusions are made to 
the fate of those brethren of the lion- 
taming persuasion whose career came to 
an untoward end, and on inquiring con 
cerning one or two of these, am told that 
they "died," the circumstances of their 
demise being carefully suppressed. Like 
most brave men, the lion-king loves not to 
hold forth on his own achievements or the 
misfortunes of his rivals. He is a modest 
man and a thoughtful, sucks his cigar 
quietly, and wishes Mrs. Manders good 
luck and high prices at her sale. The 
lion-queens are more demonstrative, and 
seem, in some cases at least, not only 
equal to ruling the tawny monarch, but 
to subduing that more dangerous and 
difficult animal a husband. Lion- queens 
have worser halves, but order them about 
in very great style, and the men who beard 
the Bengal tiger, as a mere detail of busi 
ness, are themselves in very good domestic 
training. Possibly the narrow limits of a 
travelling homestead may conduce to this 
result. It is all very well for the master 
of an ample mansion and member of many 
clubs to treat a matrimonial squabble as a 
trivial matter. He can execute a flank 
movement to his study, or, if that retreat 
be cut off, can make a " bee-line " for St. 
James s, and, in the pleasant atmosphere 
of a club smoking-room, hold forth upon the 
advantage of married over single life. If 
a journalist, he can get himself sent some 
where as a " special correspondent ; " if a 
merchant, can get himself telegraphed for 
from Paris, Berlin, or Nijni-Novgorod ; 
if a financier, can be compelled to run 
over to Egypt about a new loan ; if of 
sporting proclivities, can make off to Don- 



caster or Newmarket till the storm has 
blown over ; but the showman can do 
none of these things. His house is a 
movable castle on wheels, dry and clean, 
warm and comfortable, but its uttermost 
limits are not beyond the sound of the 
human voice. In transatlantic phrase, he 
must "face the music" or "cave in." 
Of course he adopts the latter alterna 
tive, and, if subdued, is tranquilly happy 
after the manner of his kind. The lion- 
queen is not specially masculine in ap 
pearance. As a rule, she is a large - 
eyed woman, with what is called a " good 
stage face," and possesses the prompt 
business-like manner of a financial man 
ager. Her morning costume, when off 
duty, would probably send a fashionable 
milliner into convulsions, but she wears 
her gay attire with a gallant air. Even 
Mrs. Manders herself, who has ruled 
over wildernesses of wild beasts in her 
time, is bravely accoutred on the mourn 
ful occasion of the dispersion of her 
pets. 

Lion kings and queens do not, how 
ever, make up the whole of the audience. 
Dealers in animals muster in force, all 
smoking cigars. The house of Jamrach 
is, of course, represented ; and Mr. Abra 
hams, the bird merchant, is to the fore, 
keeping a keen eye upon the parrots and 
cockatoos, which fill the Agricultural Hall 
with their musical voices. Three sides of 
a square are formed by the caravans, and 
the beasts are excited to liveliness by the 
prospect of a huge barrow-load of shins 
of beef, the whole arrangement bearing a 
curious family likeness to the normal en 
campment of a travelling menagerie, save 
only that the roof of the Agricultural Hall 
takes the place of the tent, and the deal floor 
ing that of the soft turf of a village- green. 
As the morning wears away the crowd 
thickens. Dapper men, in more than fash 
ionable attire, drop in by twos and threes. 
They have about them a certain air as of 
the footlights ; but a critical eye detects the 
influence of sawdust. That gentleman in 
the blue-striped shirt and crimson necktie 
is tolerably familiar with the overture to 
the Cheval de Bronze. Rocked in the cradle 
of a caravan, he has from childhood been 
familiar with the bare-backed barb. His 
earliest baby-cry was a " Houp la ! " and 
his juvenile sports consisted of back somer 
saults and daring bounds over and through 
obstacles interposed by the circus-clown. 
As the Pet of the Pampas, he achieved a 
gigantic success at the early age of twelve, 
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and then has irns, as 

tlio \Vild Hunter of the ! [ one 

of the Hounding 1&gt; rot hers of Uolivia; as 
Catawampa, tin; Horse-Tamer; as that 
popular favourite who n&gt; taking 

oil coats mid waistcoats till ho appears in 
a full suit of spangles and fleshings; and, 
finally, an tho manager of a prosperous 
circus l.ii- Tlic lady in the fashion 

able bonnet and blonde hair with whom 
he is (1 sing is a popular favourite, 

whether she figures in a velvet riding-habit 
on a wait/ing horse, or in the fuller glory 
of short skirts and satin shoes, carefully 
chalked by the low comedian of the circus, 
flights through paper- 
covercd hoops, and reposes, apparently, on 
about three hairs of the flank of her highly- 
trained steed. Drifting in from the bar 

10 a couple i y, melancholy-looking 

men, topped by hats of that superlative 
decree of shine which reveals the recent 
application of a wet brush. There is no 

taking the profession of these thought 
ful visitors: their limbs are muscular, but 
their features are overspread by the deepest 
gloom. They are circus-clowns. At night 
they are funny fellows enough. It is true 
that their jokes are not of the new 
but long experience of circus human 
nature lias taught them to select sure 
"laughs" from the cloud of witticisms 
which only provoke a critical snigger. 
When in motley, they are remarkable 
for their disrespectful and aggressive 
demeanour towards the circus-master, 
maugre his whip, but on the present 
occasion are on the best possible terms 
with that gentleman, who has just tre 
them to "something short." in add 
to those who look upon animals mainly 
from the histrionic point of view, arrive, at 
the last minute, the skilled naturalists who 
care for beasts for their own sake, such as 
M r. Hartlettand Mr. Frank Buckland; and, 
as the hour of noon has just struck, the 
auctioneer proceeds to business amid the 
shriekings of many parrots, who add their 
sarcastic comments to the biddings. A 
brown golden-coloured Java hare is soon 
knocked down for a couple of pounds ; 
and a black opossum, "a great rarity," is 
SO little appreciated that he fetches only 
eleven shillings ; and then the clamorous 
cockatoos themselves are put up for sale 
with little better success. Three handsome 
red and white "nosey" cockatoos fetch 
but thirty-one shillings a cheap lot, with 
unlimited no;.-,/ thrown in. Yellow and 
blue macaws, paroquets, rose-coloured 



cockatoos, white and lemon ditto, and 
many ni &gt;re of the leathered analogues of 
the monkey tribe, are swiftly d: of; 

and then the cock of tho caravan is put 
up a famous bird, an orange- coloured, 

bed, talking cockatoo a glib fell 
a celebrated linguist and full of conver 
sation. Kvcn for this accomplished bird, 
who lets off a peal of derisive laugh 
when two pounds are offered for him, the 
biddings are languid, and he is ultimately 
knocked down for seven pounds, a result 
which sends him into perfect convulsions 
of laughing, whistling, and cork-drawi 
The pelieui of the wilderness is next on 
the list, and is looked at askant by bidders, 
who recollect her appetite fur iisli dinn* 
and believe not the legend immortal i 
by Grinling Gibbons in the church of St. 
James s, Piccadilly that she plucks her 
breast to feed her young. The pelie 
who looks solemnly enough at the un 
wonted proceedings of the morning, is 

ily sold for eighty-five shillings only, 
and the feeling &lt;: rength that poor 

prices will be realised throughout. Little 
anxietv is shown to possess an Ameri 
coon ; five small monkeys go dog cheap ; 
and a wombat is almost worth its price 
to eat. A pretty little mungoose the 
deadly enemy of the cobra also goes at a 
low figure, iu spite of his vermin-slaying 
reputation. Readers are probably aware 
that the curious legend of the mungoose 
is no more veracious than that of the 
pelican. As the story goes, the mungoose 
attacks the cobra, and, so far, the story 
is correct ; but we are furthermore told 
that, when the animal is bitten by the 

on-distilling fangs of his quarry, he 
s away into the woods, eats of a 

iin herb, and is cured. Unhappily, 
there is not the slightest truth in 
story of the vegetable antidote. To begin 
with, there is no known antidote, v&lt; 
table or otherwise, to the cobra s b: 
and, in the next place, mungooses (should 
it not be mungeeserj are well known to 
die within a very short time after being 
bitt n. According to Dr. Fayrer and 
other scientific investigators and exp 
mentali.it s, the mungoose destroys the 
snake simply because it is more active in 
its TUT. -, and escapes being bitten 

altogether. When bitten it is sure to die. 
After the sale of tho mungoose, there is a 
certain hum and bu//. in the assembly, for 

next lot is the celebrated "Jerry" a 
variegated mandrill from Abyssinia, with 

unical red and blue face like that of 
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the translated prince in the old story 
books of Beauty and the Beast. This 
animal enjoys the reputation of being 
the only specimen of his race in England. 
His face is an odd mixture of bright 
blue and brilliant scarlet, disposed in 
the queerest rolls, frills, and knobs a 
very nature - painted clown among the 
monkeys. Jerry smiles pleasantly through 
his curious mask, and seems on the best 
possible terms with his keeper, who is much 
grieved at parting with a beast of a fine 
natural turn for acting. " Could teach him 
to perform in a week," says that worthy. 
Jerry certainly appears well-disposed 
enough, and faces the crowd in happy 
unconsciousness that he is about to change 
masters. As he is put up, there is a pause, 
no one seeming to relish the task of 
" putting him in." At last a gentleman 
in very natty boots bids forty pounds, in 
a tone calculated to deter rival bidders. 
If this effect were intended, the attempt is 
failure, as five-pound bids succeed each 
other rapidly, till Jerry is finally knocked 
down for a hundred guineas. If Jerry is 
up in the market, his neighbour poor 
Bruin is terribly down in it down so low 
as to explain the origin of the expression, 
to " sell a bear." Clearly there are no 
members of the hair-dressing persuasion 
present, or Canadian and Russian bears 
would not be going at about a pound 
apiece. Brisker competition is produced 
by a beast of " another stripe " a hand 
some zebra, whose hoofs have, from long 
confinement in a cage, grown to an enor 
mous length, and turned up in front like 
Turkish slippers. The zebra brings thirty 
pounds ; while at fifty- one is knocked 
down a fine specimen of that particu 
larly vicious animal, whose name can 
only be pronounced by sufferers from a 
cold in the head. The gnu, " horned 
horse " or rather, bull-headed horse 
"cavorts around," as much as his very 
limited space will allow him, uttering, 
meanwhile, many contemptuous snorts at 
the proceedings. Next on the list comes 
a little fleet of the "ships of the desert," 
sailing majestically along under the convoy 
of one who is whispered to be a " ship-of- 
war." This is an old male camel, very 
handsome to look upon, but with a vicious 
twinkle in his eye. Buyers fight very shy 
of him, and it takes all the energy of the 
auctioneer to coax them out of a bid at all. 
At last two shillings are bid, and offers 
advance very gradually to fifteen. For a 
while the "man-eater," who has a plea 



sant custom of breakfasting on an atten 
dant, sticks at fifteen shillings, but at last 
more courageous purchasers run him up to 
seven pounds ten, and the camel of evil 
repute is sold. The other camels fetch 
about twenty pounds apiece, a beautiful 
camel calf, only four months old, bringing 
a like sum. Some excitement is felt as the 
great " cats " lions, panthers, and jaguars 
come under the hammer. Owing to the 
lateness of the season, and the difficulty of 
"running" a menagerie during the winter, 
these handsome beasts are sold for very 
low prices. Unlike the monkeys and 
parrots, they look on at the bustling scene 
with magnificent indifference, such atten 
tion as they vouchsafe to manifest being 
directed towards the huge pile of shins of 
beef before referred to, a prospect which 
excites the risible muscles of the hyasna. 
A fine lioness, about five years old, fetches 
but thirty guineas, and a splendid South 
American jaguar only as many pounds 
" not much more than a pound a spot," as 
an arithmetical bystander remarks. A 
lioness, expecting cubs, brings a hundred 
and fifteen pounds ; and then a prime lot, 
consisting of two splendid lion cubs, 
eighteen months old, born at the Agri 
cultural Hall, is knocked down for a hun 
dred and fifty pounds. Lot Forty-nine 
the right of using the title of " Manders s 
Royal Star Menagerie" is not submitted 
to competition, its presence in the cata 
logue mainly serving to produce some 
good-humoured " chaff and many ex 
pressions of regret that poor Mrs. Manders 
an old public favourite should have 
been brought to the pass of parting with 
her animals. 

The sensation lots being now disposed 
of, we descend to the prosy business of 
knocking down the aviary carriage, the 
monkey ditto, and the heavily - barred 



lions and tigers 



carriages. 



These are 



followed by a species of temple, used 
as the pay-office and entrance to the 
menagerie, with its show-boards and 
pictures^ painted expressly to entice the 
hesitating rustic to pay his money like a 
man and " see the show." Another choice 
lot is the vehicle, oddly designated a 
" living carriage," the travelling house of 
the showman, to whom quarter-day sig 
nifies nothing, and who laughs parochial 
rates to scorn. This edifice is capitally 
built, and highly finished with* glazed 
sashes, fireplace, and marvellously neat 
arrangements of beds and lockers. A large 
canvas tilt, in five pieces, for covering the 
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coll next, and then draught 

ho: --y and blade, hr 

inn of h: : all 1 

ials, odds ;nid ends, neees.sa; 
lil c on tl . Tins, bit by bit, tin- 

is dispersed al 
part by other mm 

while buy :\s-on drop oiV by 

. l&lt;-avi: i to tlic 

illation (if those hunches of ! 
whi us hope, they arc shortly about 

to enjoy. 

M) U l K. 
.v reaches, where the ripples curve 

Hill, 

Or i erimsou aea-wocds that wreathe on the 

1 ; 
.vuiug headlands, when the L 

;lll ;il?lo\V, 

An i i tho rugged cliffs, as 

t tides come and go ; 
Out on t!;f ]&gt;ii&gt;r when the thundering surf thrills all 

, the woman with wild blue eyes, wan 

Jr. 

! tho merry groups, where tho happy 
:i play, 

Passing where sturdy fishermen push their cobles 
.: through the spruy, 

re round the lighthouse the gathering 

Tho gleam on the warning crest of the Nab, or the 

-h ; 
And still to t 1 Ting questioner, the fisher folk 

will 
To answer &lt;|uiekly and carelessly, " It is only old 

Should a pitying stranger ask of her, for ever tho 

ji,il&gt;- lip 
While nil the while the weary eyes are gazing over 

"Ti I always loved it, since a bairn by its 

played, 
wn there by theLeeta Rock I and my Willie 

I said 1 would never have a home but stood on the 
sounding sL 

nor sleep, nor work, nor live whore I could 
not hear its i 

" Thnu lt have to pay the tributo, lass, I mind my 

IT said ; 

im, as wo kissed and laughed, the day 

li said he d strive to earn it; but a costlier feo I 

wot 
Than all his wage was my good man s life, that the 

and got. 
I sate with onr baby at my breast by his headstone 

up on the hill, 
And heard the waves who kept his wake, and yet I 

loved them still. 

" I wrought, and hard, for our bonnie bairn, and 
y waa pas 

; sea lay rosy bright as sunset 
s u ist; 

And we d li - his dadda call, amid the 

: ng eurf , 

; tip] 1 daisies, that grew on 
&gt;irf ; 
An ! i., f ht wait together, till life and 

1C, 

But vould have its dues in full, and it took 

my bold one son. 



he was never easy till the men would take him 
afloat ; 

., when they 
.ml the ! at. 

Hut I cannot tell ; th irot hold of my brain 

and 

j- him talk with Willie in the whispering of 
the 
And flying fast, and fierce north- 

: i to hear them summon me, that am eo fain to 
go- 
" 1 daren t lif down in it:; arms and die, for I know 

is said, 
They who will not wait God s time on earth, in 

.en must seek their &lt;} 

But I ve never murmured or complained of tho sea 
I ve I,,ved so loi 

I 1. 1 it take iu tribute, and never thought of a 
wrong ; 
And maybe some day its soft white surf, just for my 

ienco" sa 

Will lap mo round and waft me away, with Willie 
and George to wako." 

And so, along the sounding shore, and under the 

tling cliffs, 
While the soft wind ruflles the sea s broad breast 

and speeds the glancing skiffs, 
With yearning gaze on the long bright heave, or the 

wave that gathers and breaks ; 
Her lonely way with her desolate hope, the weary 

derer takes ; 
And still in tho calm indifference, that is born of 

wont and use, 
The idlers look, and smile, and say, " It ia only old 
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"JACK, I ll do it for you. You shall 
have your wish, my dear boy, though I m 
sorry to lose sight of you ; and as for the 
money, pray remember that cash makes 
wings to itself on one side of the Atlantic 
as well as on the other." 

And, so saying, my father took up the 
pen that lay beside him, and. in a some- 
\vhat tremulous handwriting, proceeded 
to indite to his stockbrokers the neces- 
order to sell out consols to the sterling 
value of one thousand pounds. 

Times had changed with us sadly within 
the last few months. Loss than a year 
the name of Geort kliam had 

stood deservedly high, as that of a man of 
large wealth and known integrity. The 
integrity thank Heaven for that! re 
mained unblemished, but the wealth had 
melted away in the fatal furnace of speen- 
n, like snow in the sunshine. All 
over now. The old lirm, after being 
forced to suspend payment for awhile, 
had honourably discharged its liabili 
by the sacrifice of the fortune of its chief 
partner. Uarton Lodge, the pretty country- 
house, with some two or three hundred 
ttnehcd to it, in which my father 
had hoped to end his days, had ]&gt; 
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brought to the hammer. Every creditor 
was paid to the uttermost farthing, but 
there remained very little forthelate head of 
the house of Markbam, Grayson, and Co., 
Hamburg merchants, to live upon in his 
declining years. 

It was on my account that my kind, 
easy-tempered father took the most blame 
to himself for the rash investments in 
which he had been led to embark the bulk 
of his fortune. He was a widower, and 
had no other child than myself, and he 
had taught me from boyhood to consider 
myself as one who had no need of a pro 
fession or business whereby to live. The 
Lodge was, of course, scarcely qualified to 
take rank among the " places " of even the 
lesser county notables, but it lay in a dis 
trict where small properties were the rule 
and great estates scarce, and we had 
always been on visiting terms with the 
neighbouring squirearchy. Thus it was 
that I had known, and learned to love, 
sweet, pretty Edith Vernon, the daughter 
of a landowner whose hereditary acres 
adjoined our tiny domains ; and although 
the Vernon pedigree was far lengthier 
than our own modest one, Edith s parents 
had not frowned upon my suit. But when 
the crash came, and my whole position in 
life was altered, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon s 
opinion of my eligibility as a son-in-law 
also underwent a change. Not harshly, 
but very firmly, it was intimated to me 
that it was best for both that, under the 
circumstances of the case, the engagement 
between Edith and myself should be 
broken. 

Edith, dear girl, was not infected by 
the worldly views of her prudent parents. 
It was John Markham whom she had 
loved, not the money to which he was the 
reputed heir; and to that unlucky John, 
in his fallen fortunes, she clung still with 
the steady faith of a woman s affection. 
She would not disobey her parents. She 
would not even write to me, since it was 
prohibited ; but she promised, through 
her tears, in the last sad interview per 
mitted to us, to be true to me, ever and 
always, and to live single for my sake. 
And I was not without hopes of winning 
her yet, being, as I was, young and strong, 
and well educated ; as ready to begin the 
world as any other youthful aspirant. 
Already I had shaped out for myself a 
plan of action. 

Although as yet barely twenty-three 
years of age, I had travelled much, and 
had, like many other young Englishmen 



of adequate means and leisure, visited not 
merely the Old World, but the New. While 
in America, I had. spent some weeks in 
the Far West, and had preserved a vivid 
recollection of the rapidity with which the 
vast expanse of the prairies was being 
pressed into the service of man. I had 
been a guest at handsome ranches and 
sumptuous villas, the owners of which, 
while entertaining me with lavish hospi 
tality, had frankly told me how poor they 
had been at the outset, and from what 
petty beginnings their " pile " of hard- 
earned dollars had swollen into compara 
tive opulence. Of agricultural matters, 
again, I did know something, having an 
instinctive liking for animals, and a love 
for the healthy outdoor life of the coun 
try. Land, as I knew, was to be cheaply 
obtained in the United States, and my 
experiences of amateur farming were suf 
ficient to protect me against purchasing, 
as many emigrants do, a swamp or a pine- 
barren, whereon to begin the difficult art 
of husbandry. 

It cost me some trouble to persuade my 
father to let me have, as my portion of 
what was left, the thousand pounds which 
I deemed needful, and with the residue to 
buy for himself an annuity which would 
secure him against the pinch of poverty. 
His own idea had been that we should live 
together, and eke out, as best we might, 
the pittance yielded by some three or four 
thousands in the Funds. But I could not 
bear the notion that Mr. Markham, who 
had married late in life, and was stricken 
in years, should be poor and stinted in his 
old age because he was burdened with a 
strong-limbed lounger like myself, while 
for the reversion of his modest fortune I 
cared nothing. I was too old to offer my 
self for a competitive examination ; and, 
indeed, few are the openings in life at 
home in England for a man trained to 
special career. Besides, for Edith s 
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sake, I would have faced greater pri 
vations, than, to my fancy, awaited 
me in the Western World. As soon as 
I had induced my father to let me 
have the sum which I required, I took 
passage to New York, and thence, by rail 
and river, made my way to the Indian 
frontier. 

"Yew won t do better than at Big 
Smoke Bluff," said a good-natured sheriff, 
who could be stern enough, I daresay, to 
horse thieves and those highwaymen who 
are euphemistically styled " road agents " 
in America, but who had not, in twenty 
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; frontier life, lost li .Jersey 

. 

,p to your very &lt;! 

bottom corn &lt; 

I if, ch&gt; It price, IM 

mind y, for sound land, 
played "lit. I liis 

hair through some, p -.-ky Indians, his 
nephew, whd s :i town-bred man, easy 
Beared, took a kinder dislik the 

place. Von, Mr .ham, don t look 

the sort of lad to dread a muss with 
ludskins, or to sneak out of one, if it 
came to a tussle. It s only sleeping with 
one :&gt;eii, and yew may do well fit 

.Big Smoke." 

; . finding that tho soil at this 
ly- named spot warranted the 

.sheriffs piaist,&gt; nt it, I became the pro 
prietor of BOme nineteen hundred MTCS of 
I nited territory, at a price scarcely 

exceeding four hundred pounds sterl 
The UlufT, close to which stood the charred 
ruin of the farmhouse, commanded an ex- 
w of the rolling prairie, a very 
sea of grass, and of the shining waters of 
the c.ivek. There was a tract of woodland 
mar the river, and some deep, rich land, 
well adapted for growing, not merely 
maize, but such profitable crops as madder 
and tobacco. I next made purchases of 
stores, stock, and implements, being care 
ful to keep some ready dollars in hand for 
current expenses, hired some labour 
and was fairly established as a Colorado 
farmer. 

At first, allowing for a few disappoint 
ments, I throve exceedingly. The frame 
work-house and outbuildings which I set up 
in place of the old log-cabin, in which, the 
former owner of the Bluff had been content 
to dwell, cost me but little; while some 
empty tlour casks, set on end, did duty as 
chairs, and a couple of mattresses made a 
bed by night and a sofa by day. My old 
rifle and shot-gun did yeoman s service in 
filling the larder, for there were ruffed 
grouse and prairie hens to any amount 
amongst the brushwood, while black- 
tailed deer and wild turkeys were plen 
tiful within a few miles of the boundary 
of my farm. 

My nearest neighbours were two steady- 
go in&lt;_r (iermans, brothers, who had trans 
ported their plump wives and flaxen-ha 
children, their ploughs, spinning-wheels, 
and bee-hives from some Saxon Dorf to the 
territory of Colorado; and these, and the 
stalwart Kentuekian who had established 
himself, a league farther oil, were disposed 



to be ily and helpful, so far as ad 

and the l.,an of 1 Ifl went. 

Hough i dubi 

.metimes dropped in upon me 
.ling Redskins, with their 
their !. r food 

and tobacco, but with somewhat of sup- 
in look 
ful, half-drunken white men on horse- 

., \\ho flourished their revoh 
more ti; in would have been pleasant to 

.f \Mak nerves. It took some t 
and good-humoured firmness to rid my 
self of such dangerous guests, but I was 
fortuna- idi to keep clear of tl 

brawls that are tho curse of a semi- 
civilised society. 

My main difficulty, as always happens, 
was in procuring and retaining the neces 
sary supply of human Jabour. Even high 
w?i _r id not, in that queer corner of 

Christendom, buy good service. Two idle 
Irishmen ; a negro whose banjo was always 
twanging and jingling h side the kitchen 
fire, but who had, like most blacks, an 
aptitude for cooking ; a raw-boned lad from 
Tennessee ; and a Welsh family, father, 
mother, and daughter, were my farm 
hands. Of this motley crew, the importa 
tions from the Principality were by far the 
most orderly and industrious, and it was 
due to them that I was able to rear 
poultry and to make butter, both fowls 
and dairy produce being especially profit 
able to a Western immigrant who can find 
a market for such delicacies. My chickens, 
butter, and eggs found a ready sale among 
the gold-diggers, some thirty miles off, 
among the Osago Hills, tho blue summits 
of which loomed, in clear weather, like a 
cloud on the horizon. Then my WeKh 
folk sickened of the milk - fever, which 
often attacks new-comers in the Prairie 
States, occasioned, it is supposed, by the 
strange herbs and weeds that mingle with 
the tall grass of the virgin pastures, and 
soon after they were well and strong again 
they left me, to better their condition in 
( alifornia ; and I was fain to go on as 
1 miejit with my Hibernian allies and the 
young teamster from Tennessee, all three 
of whom were apt, on receiving their 
\\aLrcs. to take a three days holiday, and 
return, when their dollars were spent, 
pallid and red-eyed, from the whisky shops 
Of the nearest township. 

Still, I was thriving, thanks to tho fer 
tility of my land and to hard and vigorous 
work, when suddenly 1 heard ominous 
rumours respecting tho advance of a foe 
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more dreaded than would have been the 
incursion of a band of hostile Indians on 
the war-path. The locusts, it was said, 
were ravaging the whole of the prairie 
country to the north-west. Many a broad 
tract had been laid waste, and many a 
settler converted in a day from a rich man 
into a poor one ; nor was it long before I 
was to have my experiences on the subject. 
One day, as I was at work on a wormwood 
fence, meant to keep the cattle from the 
toothsome young shoots of sprouting Indian 
corn, I saw a thin grey line dappling the 
green of the illimitable prairie. Instantly I 
called out the men, and injess than twenty 
minutes a shallow trench was dug, and 
filled with pitch, tar, and rock-oil, ready to 
be kindled at a word. Such precautions 
had been taken, and in vain, on a hundred 
wasted properties, but there was always 
the chance that some caprice or panic 
might scare away the locusts from their 
course. 

The locusts held their course, steadfast 
as Death, countless as the sands of the 
sea. My puny fires were soon choked with 
their blackened bodies, and on they came, 
pitiless, mighty in their numbers, sweeping 
my fields and meadows as with the mower s 
scythe. Before their sharp teeth fell every 
green blade of grass, and wheat, and maize, 
tobacco, and flax, until the ground was as 
bare as a threshing-floor ; but, as if with- 
a cruel irony, they spared the few poor 
rose-trees in the tiny garden that I had 
cared for in the vague hope that Edith, 
my own Edith, far off in Hampshire, might 
hereafter be its mistress. I had, however, 
scanty time left to me for sentimental 
regrets. Substantial sorrows forced them 
selves upon my notice, until I began to 
realise, for the first time in my life, the 
tribulations of Job. My promising corn 
crop was gone ; so were the crops of 
madder, flax, and tobacco. Worst of all, 
there was no grass left on the stripped 
prairies to feed the stock. My sheep died. 
My horned beasts, growing desperate with 
hunger, strayed off, lowing, into the wild 
erness. My labourers mutinied. Bats, 
they say, desert a falling house ; and Mike 
and Pat told me, civilly enough, that 
" They d rather go ; sure, they were no 
use ! " while the young Tennessee teamster 
contented himself with holding out his 
gaunt palm for what was due to him. 
Evidently they thought the " boss " ruined 
and the business wound up, and thus it 
came about that only the careless, banjo- 
playing black cook remained with me. 



Why Cassio such was the negro s 
name, bestowed, perhaps, by some Shake 
speare - reading planter on an Alabama 
estate stayed with me at this pinch, I 
never knew. I had been kind in my 
treatment of him, but not exceptionally 
so, and I was surprised when he said, as 
the other hired hands were shouldering 
their bundles, " One servant stick to 
Massa Markham ; him black, but nebber 
mind ! Cassio get on berry well all 
alone!" And, indeed, the loquacious black 
made himself useful in twenty ways, 
doing little, as compared with Europeans, 
but with a cheerful readiness which 
Europeans, under a blazing sun, do not 
often display. 

It was sad, sad work, that struggle. 
The great army of locusts had passed on, 
leaving the earth strewn with their dead, 
but naked and desolate. The little streams 
and runlets were tainted with the smell 
and taste of their decaying bodies. The 
grass was cropped, the herbs shorn away, 
the lower leaves of the trees cut off as 
by the shears of a gardener. Excepting 
the swine, corn-fed, and two horses, I could 
not keep a single hoof about the place. 
Bullocks and milch-kine, desperate of re 
straint, had roved off in search of grass. 
The farmhouse, with its ruined garden 
and fields laid bare, looked inexpressibly 
gaunt and mournful ; nor were the spirits 
of its proprietor at a very high pitch. I 
was fairly beggared. Nothing remained 
to me but a score or so of swine ; a few 
dejected cocks and hens, ill-cared for since 
I had lost my Welsh farm servants ; and 
about as much ready money as would 
take me back to England. 

But to England, for very shame s sake, 
I could not go. I had undertaken my 
venture, high in hope, and confident in 
my own ability to beat down the diffi 
culties in my path, and with what a 
result ! The desert had poured forth its 
insect-legions, that grim "Northern Army " 
of which the Hebrew prophet spoke three 
thousand years ago, and Colorado now, as 
Judcea then, was swept as by a besom. 
The grey hosts, from dawn to nightfall, 
passed by in countless numbers, defying 
man s puny efforts to stem their formid 
able march, until a sudden change of 
wind, and a keen frost by night, checked 
the invasion, and whitened the plains with 
the carcases of the invaders. But this 
welcome alteration in the weather brought 
no comfort to me. My cattle were gone. 
My father s thousand pounds had vanished. 
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All hope of winning Kdith for my wife 
was at an end. The very farm, in its 
condition, v, . My 

plan would be n it, 

taking my choice of tho life of a minor, 
or of that of a teamster or 

onr to earn a bare su Of 

one thin^ I was resolved. I would not 
go back to be a per on my father, 

! a burthen on his narrow income. 
!! would, poor, kind-hear! n, have 

received me without a word of reproach, 
and have shared his nil with me, but I 
had too much manlim in mo to 

permit me to live idly on his bounty. "I ll 
pay off Cassio " such was my soliloquy 
as I lay down to rest, on the eighth night 
after the cessation of the locusts passage 
"sell what little of the live stock remains, 
buy a set of digger s tools, and be off to 
tho Osage Hills. A miner who is proof 

ifnst the temptations of strong drink 
and gambling may reasonably expect to 
wash, out pay dirt," there, and perhaps to 
save a few ounces by the end of the 
season." And then I fell asleep, and 
dreamed, confusedly, that I was a.t home 
again, walking through the leafy Hamp 
shire lanes by Edith s side ; then that I 
was on shipboard; and presently that I was 
Mazeppa, alone in the Ukraine wilderness, 
bound to the dying horse, and mygelf half 
dead. How distinctly, in my dream, did 
I seem to hear the neighing of tho wild 
horses, that 

Ha! it was no delusion, that! No 
fancied sound that forced itself upon my 
ear, but a clear, shrill neigh, answered by 
many others, close at hand. And as I sat 
upright on my mattress, marvelling what 
this could be, the negro, who had been 
the first to awake, came hurrying up, a 
kerosene-lamp in his hand. 

" Come quick, Massa Markham ! " he 
said. " Wonerful sight, surely. Cassio 
tink, all do horses in de world ! " 

And, indeed, when I hurried to the 
window, and took down the pine wood 
shutter, I beheld a spectacle the like of 
which can rarely have been wit: 

The day was breaking, and by the cold 
light of early dawn I saw a multitude of 
horses surrounding the farmhouse. There 
they were, squadrons upon squadrons, 
some closely crowding upon o 1 her, 

as they pressed into the yard, and fc 
their way through the frail fence of the 
garden, or hppling the prairie in 

scattered groups. My ht had 

n tli at we were .ed and 



1 Indians. But there were no 
plumed heads, or glancim- :nta, to 

be seen; ni . or saddles of 

: skin ; while ncith&lt; yennes 

nor Arapahoi a could furnish so imposing 
an array f cavalry as that which, through 
the dim light, met my a- 1&lt; &gt;!:.-,!)&lt; d -_ra/.&lt;-. I 
saw no riders, no trapj of 

:ie sul&gt; to the will of man. 

;ing but shaggy ma im- 

ing tails, and &gt;ip- 

- feet, unsho . ! gleaming eyes 
fixed in half-timid wonder upon the 
mi-wont it of the fences and farm- 

buildings. 

So strange and unexpected was the 
sight, that for awhile I regarded it with a 
sort of incredulous ^hment, until 

lually tho idea forced itself upon mo 
that I was in presence of a herd of wild 
horses driven desperate by hunger, and 
coming towards tho settlements, in search 
of the pasture, which the open ; 
stripped by the locusts, could no longer 
afford. That such wild horses still roam, 
the plains of the frontier, though in 
numbers greatly diminished from those 
of which the travellers of forty years I 
were wont to tell, was a well-known 1 
but I had never before heard of any of 
them being seen in the district. I opened 
the door and went out among them, 
being careful to move slowly, so as not to 
alarm my strange visitants by any abrupt 
gestures. No doubt they were wholly 
unused to the sight of a man, but famine 
seemed to have overpowered their instinc 
tive dread of our species, for they merely 
started a little, as I drew near, neighing 
shrilly and fixing their bright yea 

on me, with somewhat of a beseeching 
expression, as I thought. They were of 
all colours piebald, black, bay, white, 
grey, and chestnut, silver-grey, h 
as usual with mustangs, predominating 
over the other hues ; and although none 
exceeded fifteen hands in height, most of 
them had the fleet limbs and small hi 
which they deiived from thei: Mi- 

-try. All were thin and 
gaunt, as from long fasting, and there 
no nr ie cause o; un 

natural tamer, i 

(lolly, maua! If we had de whole 
mob in -. -mark at a 

;&gt; of dollar my 

;,nd at U gro s words a 

;ed thr -ay brain. Could 

I not repair my broken fortunes by 
) of tli .Jfall t 
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had thus dropped in my way at the very 
nick of time ? I was enough of a judge 
of horses to be aware that many of the 
animals before me, if in better condition, 
would sell well, while the worst repre 
sented a value of from ten to fifteen 
pounds. But then I glanced at the bare 
fields, the waste prairie, and shook my 
head, as I made answer : 

" You forget, Cassio, that we have no 
grass. It goes against me, sorely, to deny 
these poor brutes the meal they beg of me 
in their dumb fashion, but the locusts 
have not left a single green blade behind 
them, and " 

" Hoo ! Dis child member something! " 
exclaimed Cassio, clapping his hands jubi 
lantly, and capering, as negroes will, in a 
manner that caused the nearest of the 
desert coursers to wince and rear. 
"Massa forget de good corn-cobs yonder," 
pointing to the granary. " Pity to gib it 
all to dem snoring hogs. Why, Massa," 
he added, rapidly, as he saw the change 
that came over my face, " nebber say 
again a black man s brains no good at 
all ! " 

" Indeed I won t, my honest friend," 
said I, cheerily, as new hope sprang up 
within me, for I felt that the negro was 
right. I had maize in abundance piled 
up under the bark roof of the log-built 
granary, and the sound golden ears might 
save the lives of the whole troop of 
starving horses, and at the same time 
shield me from impending ruin. 

To obtain possession of the wild herd 
cost me no trifling expenditure of time 
and patience, and often did I envy the 
dexterity in "gentling" horses which I 
had seen Mr. Rarey exhibit years before, 
in London. The mustangs were weary 
and subdued by want, but they could not, 
for the most part, bear that I should 
touch them, while I was obliged to put a 
stop to Cassio s well-meant efforts, which 
threatened to scare off the entire herd. It 
was no easy matter to induce the wild 
steeds, that had never seen corn, or been 
approached by a man, to eat unaccus 
tomed food tendered them by a human 
hand, and the great gold brown grains 
rattled vainly in the sieve, until at last 
one more adventurous animal than the 
rest sunk his velvet muzzle amid the 
proffered corn, and his whinnying neigh 
of delight brought fifty others to compete 
for a share. 

The stable, the cowhouse, the corral, 
the sheepfold, were soon crammed with 



horses, allured into them by the offer of 
food, and still there were crowds of equine 
visitors lingering without ; while how to 
dispose of them I could not well conjecture. 
I could not refuse them nourishment in 
their great need, but well I knew that if 
I fed them while free they would ramble 
off into the plains, and I should see them 
no more. 

At length, calling to mind the stories 
I had heard from old frontiersmen, I 
helped Cassio to construct a rope-corral of 
a circular shape, consisting of three tough 
cords, row above row secured to stakes, 
such as is employed to keep bullocks from 
straying, and into this we coaxed or 
drove the great majority of the animals. 
Some, on the outskirts of the herd, 
took fright and trotted off ; but when 
noon came we counted no fewer than 
five hundred and seventy-nine horses, 
mares, and foals, all snugly cantoned on 
the premises. 

No keeper of a house of entertainment 
ever toiled more unremittingly than I did 
during the next few days to provide for 
the four-footed guests with whose welfare 
my own was bound up. It was no trifling 
task to bring food and water to such an 
equine crowd, while, as the horses began 
to regain their strength, it was necessary 
to contend with the vicious propensities of 
some and the shyness of all. That my 
brains were not kicked out by some fling 
ing, plunging brute, as I made my way 
through the swaying, stamping mass of 
creatures, was, as I have since thought, 
more owing to good fortune than to my 
own deserts ; but I did succeed in getting 
on tolerably good terms with even the 
fiercest of the wild steeds, while Cassio, 
less used to horses, contented himself 
with pounding up the great ears of 
maize in the huge stone mortar, and 
handling his hard-wood pestle with a 
vigour that would have astonished an as 
sistant chemist. 

By incessant care I contrived to keep 
four-fifths of my animated property alive 
until the springing up of the short, 
sweet aftergrowth of herbage on the 
prairie provided them with their accus 
tomed diet, while, by this time, nearly all 
the horses would submit to be handled, 
and many to be backed. Two passing 
hunters were easily persuaded to hire 
me out their services as rough-riders, 
and in three months I was able to dis 
pose, at the nearest township, of two 
hundred and eleven mustangs, broken 
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to rein and saddle, and the market 
of which amounted to three thou- 

cn hundred pound-. I h;ul plenty of 
the left, having resolved 

to change my former business as :i cattle 

&lt;ner into tlmt of a breeder of Imr 

1 my choice svas justified by the rapidity 
and certainty with which I continued to 
make money. liig Smoke HluiT was 
soon, in popular designated as 

Markham s Bluff, and fresh outbuildings, 

1 a better house, rose as if by magic 
from the prairie. whi ; d news reao 

from Kngland, whither 1 had trans 
mitted the tidings of my singularly- 
gained succc.- Mr. and -Mrs. Vernon 
were among the first to congratulate me 
on my new prosperity, and were not 
slow to hint that they saw no further 
obstacle to their daughter s union with 
myself. 

I went over to England, and was there 
married to Edith, who, dear girl, insisted 
on sharing my rough home in the Far 
West, although I was somewhat afraid 
tha t one so delicately reared would 
shrink from the inevitable hardships of 
the borderland ; but I was wrong, for 
she never once murmured during the 
first year or two of our somewhat wild 
housekeeping. It was in vain, how 
ever, that I invited my father, after a 
time, to join us in America and share 
in the genial abundance of a life that 
had been blessed with no trifling amount 
of material prosperity. Mr. Markham s 
habits, as he quaintly observed, anchored 
him too firmly to the old country to 
permit him to transplant himself to the 
new, and all that I could do was to in 
crease his modest income to an extent 
that should insure a peaceful and com 
fortable evening to his life. 

At the Bluff, times are changed since 
the day when I was first awakened by the 
clarion call of the wild horses. A hand 
some stone villa, surrounded by gardens 
gay with flowers, has replaced the log- 
cabin. The farm-buildings, over which 

-iio, with an air of unutterable import 
ance, presides as foreman of the many 
blacks in my employ, are extensive, and 
the has been swollen to much 

more than its former acreage, while the 
district is less thinly settled, and the 
danger of Indian foray has passed av. 
Children s light tread and innocent 
laughter make music through the rooms, 
and in the garden, among her roses, 
I see Edith s bright face look smil 



up to me, looking, to my eyes, 
not a day ol I had just 

hailed her , of what, in private, 

ire _ net-ally de.-rrib.- us Wild Horse 
Farm. 
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MRS. THIMBLKBY set a cup full of hot tea 
and a slice of bread on the table, and glided 
out of the kitchen in a humble, noiseless 
way, as if she feared lest the mere sound 
of her footsteps should be deemed impor 
tunate. 

" You have something to say to me ? 
asked Powell, still standing opposite to 
Minnie s chair. 

" Yes ; but first you must take some 
food. Please to sit down there at the 
table." 

Powell shook his head. " Food disgusts 
me," he said. " I do not need it." 

" That will pain your kind landlady," 
said Minnie, gently. " She has been so 
careful to get this refreshment ready for 
you." 

Powell sat down. "I would not pain 
the good soul for any earthly considera 
tion," he answered. " But if the burthen 
be laid on me, I must pain her." 

" Come, Mr. Powell, no injunction can 
be laid on you to starve yourself, and grow 
ill, and be unable to fulfil your duties ! " 

After an instant s hesitation he swallowed 
some tea, and began to break off small 
fragments of the bread, which he soaked 
in the liquid, and ate slowly. 

Minnie watched him attentively. The 
widow had lighted a candle, which, stand 
ing on the high mantelshelf, shed down 
its pale rays on the preacher s head and 
face, the rest of his person being in shadow. 
Now and again, as he lifted a morsel of 
bread to his lips, one thin long hand, 
yellow-white as old ivory, came within 
the circle of light. His whole countenance 
appeared to Minnie to have undergone a 
change since she had seen him last. The 
features were sharper, the skin more sallow, 
the lines around the mouth deeper. But 
the greatest change was in the expression 
of the eyes. They were wonderfully lustrous 
but not with the soft mild lustre which for 
merly shone in them. They looked start- 
lingly large and prominent ; and at times 
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seemed literally to blaze with an inward 
fire. 

" He is ill and feverish," thought Minnie. 
And then, as she continued to watch him, 
there came over his face an expression so 
infinitely piteous, that the sympathetic 
tears sprang into her eyes when she saw 
it. It was a pathetic, questioning, be 
wildered look, like that of a little child 
that has lost its way, and is frightened. 

When he had eaten a few mouthfuls, he 
asked, " Who told you that you would find 
me here ? 

" Oh, it was not difficult to discover your 
whereabouts in Whitford, Mr. Powell," 
answered Minnie smiling, with an effort 
to seem cheerful and at ease. " Your 
coming has been spoken of in our little 
town for weeks past." 

" Has it so ? Has it so ? That is a 
good hearing. There must be souls ripe 
for conviction anxious, inquiring souls." 
There was a pause. Minnie had ex 
pected him to speak of their last inter 
view. But as he made no allusion to it, 
she opened the subject herself. 

" You remember, Mr. Powell, before 
you went away from Whitford, giving me 
a charge a trust to fulfil for you ? 

He looked at her inquiringly, but did 
not answer. 

" There was a young member of your 
flock whose welfare you had greatly at 
heart. And you thought that I might be 
able to help her and show her some kind 
ness. I I have honestly tried to keep 
the promise I then made to you," persisted 
Minnie, on whom Powell s strange silence 
was producing an unpleasant impression. 
She could not understand it. "I fancied 
that you might still feel some anxiety 

about Rhoda s welfare " 

At the sound of that name, Powell seemed 
moved as if by an electric shock. The 
change in his face was as distinct, although 
as momentary, as the change made in a 
dark bank, of cloud by a flicker of summer 
lightning. 

"You know, of course," continued 
Minnie, "that the person whose influence 
you feared is married. And I assure you 
that, so far as my attentive judgment goes, 
Rhoda s peace of mind has not been fatally 
troubled. She fretted for a while, but is 
now rapidly regaining her cheerfulness. 
She even visits rather frequently at Mr. 
Errington s house, having, it seems, become 
a favourite with his wife." 

David Powell s head had sunk down on 
to his breast. He held one hand across 



his eyes, resting his elbow on the table, 
and neither moving nor looking up. But 
it was evident that he was listening. 
Minnie went on to speak of Rhoda s im 
provement. She had always been pretty, 
but her beauty was now very striking. 
She had profited by the opportunities of 
instruction which her father afforded her. 
She was caressed by the worthiest people 
in her little world. 

Minnie went bravely on nerved by the 
sight of that bowed figure and emaciated 
hand, hiding the eyes speaking the praises 
of the girl who had sent many a pang of 
jealousy into her heart a jealousy none 
the less torturing because she knew it to 
be unreasonable. "He could never have 
thought of wretched, crippled me, if 
there had been no Rhoda Maxfield in the 
world ! " she had told herself a hundred 
times. But she tried to fancy that the 
withering up of the secret romance of her 
life would have been less hard to bear, 
had the sacrifice been made in favour 
of a higher, nobler woman than simple, 
shallow, slight-hearted Rhoda Maxfield. 

Nevertheless, she spoke Rhoda s praises 
now ungrudgingly. Nay, more ; she be 
lieved Powell to be capable of the highest 
self-sacrifice; she believed that he would 
welcome a prospect of happiness and secu 
rity for Rhoda, even though it should 
shut the door for ever on any lingering 
hopes he might retain of winning her. 
So, bracing herself to a strong effort 
which seemed to strain not only the 
nerves, but the very muscles, of her fra 
gile frame as she sat almost upright, 
grasping the arms of her chair with both 
hands she added, " And, as I know you 
have that rare gift of love which can 
rejoice in looking at a happiness it may 
never share, I will say to you in confidence 
that I believe Rhoda is honourably sought 
in marriage by a good man a man who 
it is not needful to speak at length of 
him," indeed, her throat was dry, and 
her courage desperately at bay " but he 
is a good, high-minded man ; one who 
will value and respect his wife ; one who 
admires and loves Rhoda very fervently." 

It was magnanimously said. The words, 
as she uttered them, sounded the knell of 
her own youth and hope in her ears. 

We believe that a beloved one is dead. 
We have kissed the cold lips. We have 
kissed the unresponsive hand. Yes ; the 
beloved one is dead. We surely believe it. 

But, no ! The death-bell sounds, beat 
ing with chill, heavy fingers on our very 
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sion by a covenant that was none the 
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simple and commonplace. She was silent, 
breathing quickly, and ! ick against 

the cushions after the sh(jrt speech that 
had cost her so much. 

Powell remained quite still for a few 
seconds. Then, suddenly removing the 
screening hand, the almost intolerable 
lustre of his eyes broke upon the startled 
woman opposite to him, as he said, with 
a strange smile, " She is safe. She is 
happy for Time and Eternity. She has 
l ransomed with a price." 

"I knew that you would allow no 
selfish feeling to sway you," returned 
Minnie, after an instant s pause. "I was 
right in feeling sure that you would gene 
rously consider her happizwsfl before your 
own." 

But yet she was not satisfied with the 
result of her well-m tempt to free 

Powell s mind from the anxiety concern 
ing Rhoda, which she believed to have 
been preying on it. There was some 
thing strangely unexpected in his manner 
of receiving it. Presently Powell looked 
at her again with a sad, sweet smile. The 
wild blaze had gone OU\ of his eyes. 
They were soft and steidy as they rested 
on her now. 

" You are a just and benevolent woman," 
he said. "You have been faithful. You 
came hither with the. charitable wish to 
comfort me. I am not ungrateful. But 
the old trouble has long In-en dead. I did 
wrestle with a mighty temptation on her 
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When you named that name no 
had u: it to my ears for many 

months there seemed to run a swift 
echo of it through all the secret places of 
my sonl ! But I heard as though one 
di ad should hear the beat of a familiar 
footfall above his grave." 

The dusk of evening, the low thrill; 
tones of the preacher s voice, the tern 
pallor of his face with its great glittering 
eyes shining in the feeble of the 

candle, contributed, not less than the 
strn: -; of his words, to oppi 

Minnie with a sensation of nervous dread. 
She was not afraid of David Powell, nor 
.of anything that she could see or tor. 
But vague terrors seemed to be floating 
in the air. She started as her eye v 
caught by a deep, mysterious shadow on 
the wall. The fire had burnt low, and 
1 only a dull red glow upon the hearth. 
The ticking of the old clock appeared to 
grow louder with every beat, and to u 
some ominous warning in an unknown 
tongue. 

All at once a. sound of voices and foot 
steps in the passage broke the spell. The 
fire cast only commonplace and compre 
hensible shadows. The clock ticked with its 
ordinary indifferent tone. The preacher s 
pale face ceased to tloat in a mystical li 
against the dark background of the cur- 
taiidess window. The everyday world 
in at the kitchen door in the shape 
of Mr. Diamond and Rhoda Maifield. 

Of the four persons thus unexpectedly 
assembled, Minnie wn ik. 

" What, Rhoda ! " she cried, in a quiet 
voice, which revealed much less surp 
than she felt. &lt;; What brought you her 
this hour ? " 

As she spoke, she glanced an.\ 
owell, unansy as to the effect on him 
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of Rhoda s sudden appearance. But lie 
remained curiously impassible, looking at 
those present as if they were objects 
dimly seen afar off. 

" I was coming to drink tea with Mrs. 
Errington. Mr. Diamond overtook me 
and Sally in the street. I saw your 
carriage at the door, and looked in here, 
hoping that I should find both you and 
Mrs. Errington in this room, because I 
know you do not go upstairs." 

Thus spoke Rhoda, in a soft, tremulous 
little voice, and with downcast eyes. 
Diamond came and shook hands with 
Minnie. He pressed the hand she gave 
him with unusual warmth and emphasis. 
His eyes were bright, and there was a 
glow of pleasure on his face*. He believed 
that his suit was prospering, and he 
wished to convey some hint of his hopeful 
anticipations to his sympathising friend 
Miss Bodkin. Then he turned to Powell, 
and touched him on the shoulder. " How 
are you to-night?" he asked, in a friendly 
tone, not without a kind of superior pity. 
" I am glad to see that you have been 
refreshing the inner man. Our friend is 
too careless of his health, Miss Bodkin. 
He fasts too long, and too often." 

Powell smiled slightly, but neither 
looked at him nor answered him. Going 
straight to Rhoda, he laid his hand on her 
bright chestnut hair,- from, which the 
bonnet she wore had fallen backwards, 
and looked at her solemnly. Rhoda 
turned pale, and gazed back at him, as if 
fascinated. Neither of the others spoke 
or moved. 

"It is true, then," said Powell, after a 
pause, and the low tones of his voice 
sounded like soft music. " I have passed 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
and between me and the dwellers under 
the light of the sun there is a great gulf 
fixed ! " 



He released the bright young head on 
which his hand had rested, and made as if 
he would move away. Then, pausing, he 
said, " I frightened you long ago in the 
other life. Fear no more, Rhoda Maxfield. 
Be no more disquieted by night or by day. 
Many are called, but few are chosen, yet 
you are among the chosen." He smiled 
upon her very sadly and calmly, and went 
slowly away without looking round. 

As soon as he was gone, Rhoda burst 
into tears. Diamond made an eager step 
forward as if to take her hand ; then 
stopped irresolutely, and looked anxiously 
at Minnie. " She is so sensitive," he said 
half aloud. Minnie was as white as the 
preacher, and her eyes were full of tears, 
which, however, she checked from falling 
by a strong effort of her will. " I must 
go," she said. " Rhoda tells me my 
carriage is here. Will you kindly call 
my servants ? " He obeyed her, first 
making his formal little bow ; a sign, 
under the circumstances, that he was not 
quite in sympathy with his friend, who 
showed so little sympathy herself for that 
" sensitiveness " which so moved him. 
However, when, assisted by Jane, Miss 
Bodkin had made her way to the door, Mr. 
Diamond stood there bare-headed to help 
her into the carriage. She put her hand 
for an instant on his proffered arm as she 
got into the vehicle. Rhoda came running 
out after her. "Good night, Miss Minnie ! " 
she cried. 

Minnie leant back, and seemed neither 
to see nor hear her. But in an instant she 
was moved by a generous impulse to put 
her head out of the window, and say 
kindly, " Good night, Rhoda. Come and 
see me soon." 

As the carriage began to move away, she 
saw Diamond tenderly drawing Rhoda s 
shawl round her shoulders, and trying to 
lead her in from the chill of the evening air. 
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